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The  Wicked  Are  Self- Destructive 

12  (8)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Kala  (Verse  164) . 544 

Purity,  Impurity  Self- Created 

12  (9)  The  Story  of  Culakala  Upasaka  (Verse  165) . 547 
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Help  Others  -  But  Promote  One’s  Own  Good 

12  (10)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Attadattha  (Verse  166) . 550 

Chapter  13 

Loka  Vagga  WorCd 

Do  Not  Cultivate  The  Worldly 

13  (1)  The  Story  of  a  Young  Monk  (Verse  167) .  554 

The  Righteous  Are  Happy  -  Here  And  Hereafter  ^ 

Behave  According  To  The  Teaching 

13  (2)  The  Story  of  King  Suddhodana  (Verses  168  &  169) . 557 

Observe  The  Impermanence  Of  Life 

13  (3)  The  Story  of  Many  Monks  (Verse  170) . 563 

The  Disciplined  Are  Not  Attached  To  The  Body 

13  (4)  The  Story  of  Prince  Abhaya  (Verse  171) . 565 

The  Diligent  Illumine  The  World 

13  (5)  The  Story  of  Venerable  SammunianI  (Verse  172)  . 568 

Evil  Is  Overcome  By  Good 

13  (6)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Angulimala  (Verse  173) . 571 

Without  Eye  Of  Wisdom,  This  World  Is  Blind 

13  (7)  The  Story  of  the  Weaver-Girl  (Verse  174) . 574 

The  Wise  Travel  Beyond  The  Worldly 

13  (8)  The  Story  of  Thirty  Monks  (Verse  175) . 577 
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580 


A  Liar  Can  Commit  Any  Crime 

13  (9)  The  Story  of  Cincamanavika  (Verse  176) . . 

Happiness  Through  Partaking  In  Good  Deeds 

13  (10)  The  Story  of  the  Unrivalled  Alms-Giving 

(Verse  177) . 583 

Being  Stream- Winner  Is  Supreme 

13  (11)  The  Story  of  Kala,  son  of  Anathapindika  (Verse  178) . 586 

Chapter  14 

Buddha  Vagga  Tfo  ‘Buddha 

The  Buddha  Cannot  Be  Tempted 

The  Buddha  Cannot  Be  Brought  Under  Sway 

14  (1)  The  Story  of  the  Three  Daughters  of  Mara 

(Verses  179  &  180)  .  590 

Gods  And  Men  Adore  The  Buddha 

14  (2)  The  Story  of  the  Buddha’s  Return 

FROM  THE  TaVATIMSA  DEVA  WORLD  (VERSE  181)  . 595 

Four  Rare  Opportunities 

14  (3)  The  Story  of  Erakapatta  the  Naga  King  (Verse  182) . 598 

The  Instruction  Of  The  Buddhas 

Patience  Is  A  Great  Ascetic  Virtue  and  Noble  Guidelines 

14  (4)  The  Story  of  the  Question  Raised  by 

Venerable  Ananda  (Verses  183  -  185)  .  601 
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Sensual  Pleasures  Never  Satiated  ^  Shun  Worldly  Pleasures 

14  (5)  The  Story  of  a  Discontented  Young  Monk 

(Verses  186  &  187) . 610 

Fear  Stricken  Masses  cS^  Those  Refuges  Do  Not  Offer  Help 

^  Seeing  Four  Noble  Truths  c&([  The  Noble  Path 
^  The  Refuge  That  Ends  All  Sufferings 

14  (6)  The  Story  of  Aggidatta  (Verses  188-  192)  .  616 

Rare  Indeed  Is  Buddha’s  Arising 

14  (7)  The  Story  of  the  Question  Raised  by 

Venerable  Ananda  (Verse  193) . 628 

Four  Factors  Of  Happiness 

14  (8)  The  Story  of  Many  Monks  (Verse  194)  . 631 

Worship  Those  Who  Deserve  Adoration 

^  Worship  Brings  Limitless  Merit 

14  (9)  The  Story  of  the  Golden  Stupa  of  Kassapa  Buddha 

(Verses  195  &  196) .  634 

Chapter  15 

Sukha  Vagga  happiness 

Sukha  Vagga  (Happiness)  Without  Sickness  Among  The  Sick 

^  Not  Anxious  Among  The  Anxious 

15  (1)  The  Story  of  the  Pacification  of  the 

Relatives  of  the  Buddha  (Verses  197  -  199) .  641 
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650 


Happily  They  Live  -  Undefiled 

15  (2)  The  Story  of  Mara  (Verse  200) 

Happy  Above  Both  Victory  And  Defeat 

15  (3)  The  Story  of  the  Defeat  of 

the  King  of  Kosala  (Verse  201) .  65  2 

Happiness  Tranquilizes 

15  (4)  The  Story  of  a  Young  Bride  (Verse  202)  .  655 

Worst  Diseases  And  Greatest  Happiness 

15  (5)  The  Story  of  a  Lay-Disciple  (Verse  203)  .  65  8 

Four  Supreme  Acquisitions 

15  (6)  The  Story  of  King  Pasenadi  of  Kosala  (Verse  204)  . 661 

The  Free  Are  The  Purest 

15  (7)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Tissa  (Verse  205) . 664 

Pleasant  Meetings  ^  Happy  Company 

c3£  The  Good  And  The  Wise 

15  (8)  The  Story  of  Sakka  (Verses  206  -  208) .  668 

Chapter  16 

Piya  Vagga  Affection 

Admiration  Of  Self-Seekers  Not  Seeing  The  Liked 

And  Seeing  The  Unliked  Are  Both  Painful 
^  Not  Bound  By  Ties  Of  Defilements 

16  (1)  The  Story  of  Three  Ascetics  (Verses  209  -  211)  .  678 
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685 


The  Outcome  Of  Endearment 

16  (2)  The  Story  of  a  Rich  Householder  (Verse  212) 

Sorrow  And  Fear  Arise  Due  To  Loved  Ones 

16  (3)  The  Story  of  Visakha  (Verse  213) . 688 

The  Outcome  Of  Passion 

16  (4)  The  Story  of  Licchavi  Princes  (Verse  214) . 691 

The  Outcome  Of  Lust 

16  (5)  The  Story  of  Anitthigandha  Kumara  (Verse  215) . 694 

Sorrow  And  Fear  Arise  Due  To  Miserliness 

16  (6)  The  Story  of  a  Brahmin  (Verse  216) . 697 

Beloved  Of  The  Masses 

16  (7)  The  Story  of  Five  Hundred  Boys  (Verse  217)  . 700 

The  Person  With  Higher  Urges 

16  (8)  The  Story  of  an  Anagami  Venerable  (Verse  218) . 703 

The  Fruits  Of  Good  Action  Good  Actions  Lead 

To  Good  Results 

16  (9)  The  Story  of  Nandiya  (Verses  219  &  220)  . 706 

Chapter  17 

Kodha  Vagga  finger 

He  Who  Is  Not  Assaulted  By  Sorrow 

17  (1)  The  Story  of  Princess  Rohini  (Verse  221) . 713 
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The  Efficient  Charioteer 


17  (2)  The  Story  of  a  Monk  (Verse  222) . 716 

Four  Forms  Of  Victories 

17  (3)  The  Story  of  Uttara  the  Lay-Disciple  (Verse  223) . 719 

Three  Factors  Feading  To  Heaven 

17  (4)  The  Story  of  the  Question  Raised  by 

Venerable  Maha  Moggallana  (Verse  224)  . 722 

Those  Harmless  Ones  Reach  The  Deathless 

17  (5)  The  Story  of  the  Brahmin  who  had  been  the 

‘Father  of  the  Buddha’  (Verse  225)  . 725 

Yearning  For  Nibbana 

17  (6)  The  Story  of  Punna  the  Slave  Girl  (Verse  226) . 728 

There  Is  No  One  Who  Is  Not  Blamed  ^ 

No  One  Is  Exclusively  Blamed  Or  Praised  ^ 

Person  Who  Is  Always  Praise- Worthy  ^ 

Person  Who  Is  Fike  Solid  Gold 

17  (7)  The  Story  of  Atula  the  Lay  Disciple 

(Verses  227  -  230) . 731 

The  Person  Of  Bodily  Discipline  cS^  Virtuous  Verbal 

Behaviour  ^  Discipline  Your  Mind  c&^ 

Safeguard  The  Three  Doors 

17  (8)  The  Story  of  A  Group  of  Sd(  Monks 

(Verses  23 1  -234) .  739 
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Chapter  18 

Mala  V  agga  Impurities 

Man  At  The  Door  Of  Death  ^  Get  Immediate  Help 

CS^  In  The  Presence  Of  The  King  Of  Death  c&^ 

Avoid  The  Cycle  Of  Existence 

18  (1)  The  Story  of  the  Son  of  a  Butcher  (Verses  235  -  238) .  750 

Purify  Yourself  Gradually 

18  (2)  The  Story  of  a  Brahmin  (Verse  239) . 761 

One’s  Evil  Ruins  One’s  Own  Self 

18  (3)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Tissa  (Verse  240) . 764 

Causes  Of  Stain 

18  (4)  The  Story  of  Kaludayi  (Verse  241)  . 767 

Taints  Are  Evil  Things  -  Ignorance  Is  The  Greatest  Taint 

c(5^  Ignorance  The  Worst  Taint 

18  (5)  The  Story  of  a  Man  Whose  Wife  Committed  Adultery 

(Verses  242  &  243) .  770 

Shameless  Life  Is  Easy  ^ 

For  A  Modest  Person  Life  Is  Hard 

18  (6)  The  Story  of  Culla  Sar!  (Verses  244  &  245) . 77  6 

Wrong  Deeds  To  Avoid  ^ 

Precepts  The  Layman  Should  Follow  ^ 

These  Precepts  Prevent  Suffering 

18  (7)  The  Story  of  Five  Hundred  Lay  Disciples 

(Verses  246-248) .  782 
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The  Envious  Are  Not  At  Peace  *3^ 

The  Unenvious  Are  At  Peace 

18  (8)  The  Story  of  Tissa  (Verses  249  &  250) . 788 

Craving  Is  The  Worst  Flood 

18  (9)  The  Story  of  Five  Lay-Disciples  (Verse  251) . 793 

Easy  To  See  Are  The  Faults  Of  Others 

18  (10)  The  Story  of  Mendaka  the  Rich  Man  (Verse  252) . 796 

Seeing  Others’  faults 

18  (11)  The  Story  of  Venerable  UjjhanasannI  (Verse  253) . 799 


Nothing  Is  Eternal  Other  Than  Nibbana 

The  Buddha  Has  No  Anxiety 

18  (12)  The  Story  of  Subhadda  the  Wandering  Ascetic 

(Verses  254  &  255) .  802 


Chapter  19 

Dhammattha  Vagga  Es  tab  (is  bed  in  ‘1)  ft  amnia 

•  • 

The  Just  And  The  Impartial  Are  The  Best  Judges 


Firmly  Rooted  In  The  Law 

19  (1)  The  Story  of  the  Judge  (Verses  256  &  257) .  808 

Who  Speaks  A  Lot  Is  Not  Necessarily  Wise 

19  (2)  The  Story  of  a  Group  of  Six  Monks  (Verse  258)  . 814 

Those  Who  Know  Speak  Little 

19  (3)  The  Story  of  Kudana  the  Arahat  (Verse  259) . 817 
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Grey  Hair  Alone  Does  Not  Make  An  Elder  ^ 

The  Person  Full  Of  Effort  Is  The  True  Elder 

19  (4)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Lakuntaka  Bhaddiya 

(Verses  260  &  261) . 820 

Who  Gives  Up  Jealousy  Is  Good-Natured  ^ 

Who  Uproots  Evil  Is  The  Virtuous  One 

19  (5)  The  Story  of  Some  Monks  (Verses  262  &  263) .  825 

Shaven  Head  Alone  Does  Not  Make  A  Monk  ^ 

Who  Gives  Up  Evil  Is  True  Monk 

19  (6)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Hatthaka 

(Verses  264  &  265) .  829 

One  Is  Not  A  Monk  Merely  By  Begging  Alms  Food 

C<S^  Holy  Life  Makes  A  Monk 

19  (7)  The  Story  of  a  Brahmin  (Verses  266  &  267) .  834 

Silence  Alone  Does  Not  Make  A  Sage  *3^ 

Only  True  Wisdom  Makes  A  Sage 

19  (8)  The  Story  of  the  Followers  of  Non-Buddhist 

Doctrines  (Verses  268  &  269)  .  840 

True  Ariyas  Are  Harmless 

19  (9)  The  Story  of  a  Fisherman  Named  Ariya  (Verse  270)  .  844 

A  Monk  Should  Destroy  All  Passions  ^ 

Blemishes  Should  Be  Given  Up  To  Reach  Release 

19  (10)  The  Story  of  Some  Monks  (Verses  271  &  272) .  846 
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Chapter  20 

Magga  Vagga  T/te  Path 

Eight-Fold  Path  Is  The  Best  Only  Path  To  Purity 

c3£  Path  To  End  Suffering  ^ 

Buddha  Only  Shows  The  Way 

20  ( 1 )  The  Story  of  Five  Hundred  Monks 

(Verses  273  -  276) .  85  3 

Conditioned  Things  Are  Transient  ^  All  Component 

Things  Are  Sorrow  Everything  Is  Soul-less 

20  (2)  The  Story  of  Five  Hundred  Monks 

(Verses  277  -  279) .  862 

The  Slothful  Miss  The  Path 

20  (5)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Tissa  the  Idle  One 

(Verse  280) .  869 

Purify  Your  Thoughts,  Words  And  Deeds 

20  (6)  The  Story  of  a  Pig  Spirit  (Verse  281) .  871 

Way  To  Increase  Wisdom 

20  (7)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Pothila 

(Verse  282) .  874 

Shun  Passion  ^  Attachment  To  Women 

20  (8)  The  Story  of  Five  Old  Monks  (Verses  283  &  284) .  877 

Path  To  Peace 

20  (9)  The  Story  of  a  Venerable  who  had  been 

a  Goldsmith  (Verse  285) .  882 
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The  Fear  Of  Death 

20  (10)  The  Story  of  Mahadhana,  a  Merchant  (Verse  286) .  885 

Death  Takes  Away  The  Attached 

20  (11)  The  Story  of  KisagotamI  (Verse  287) .  888 

No  Protection  When  Needed  c&^  The  Path  To  The  Deathless 

20  (12)  The  Story  of  Patacara  (Verses  288  &  289) .  891 

Chapter  21 

Pakinnaka  V  agga  'Miscettaneous 

t  t 

Give  Up  A  Little,  Achieve  Much 

21  (1)  The  Story  of  the  Buddha's  Former  Deeds 

(Verse  290) . 899 

When  Anger  Does  Not  Abate 

21  (2)  The  Story  of  the  Woman  Who  ate  up  the  Eggs 

of  a  Hen  (Verse  291) . 902 

How  Blemishes  Increase  ^ 

Mindfulness  Of  Physical  Reality 

21  (3)  The  Story  of  the  Venerables  of  Bhaddiya 

(Verses  292  &  293) . 904 

The  Destroyer  Who  Reaches  Nibbana  ^ 

The  ‘killer’  who  Goes  Free 

21  (4)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Bhaddiya 

(Verses  294  &  295) . 909 
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Meditation  On  The  Virtues  Of  The  Buddha  cS^ 

Meditation  On  The  Virtues  Of  The  Dhamma 
^  Meditation  On  The  Virtues  Of  Sangha 
Meditation  On  The  Real  Nature  Of  The  Body 
^  Meditation  On  Harmlessness 
The  Mind  That  Takes  Delight  In  Meditation 

21  (5)  The  Story  of  a  Wood  Cutter’s  Son 

(Verses  296  -  301) . 9  1  4 

Samsara  -  Journey 

21  (6)  The  Story  of  the  Monk  from  the  Country 

of  the  Vajjis  (Verse  302)  .  930 

He  Is  Honoured  Everywhere 

21  (7)  The  Story  of  Citta  the  Householder  (Verse  303) . 933 

The  Virtuous  Are  Seen 

21  (8)  The  Story  of  Culasubhadda  (Verse  304)  . 936 

Discipline  Yourself  In  Solitude 

21  (9)  The  Story  of  the  Monk  Who  Stayed  Alone  (Verse  305) . 939 


Chapter  22 

Niraya  Vagga 

Liars  Suffer  Tortures  Of  Hell 

22  (1)  The  Story  of  Sundar!  the  Wandering  Female  Ascetic 

(Verse  306) . 942 
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Bad  Men  Get  Born  In  Bad  States 

22  (2)  The  Story  of  Those  Who  Suffered 

for  Their  Evil  Deeds  (Verse  307)  . 945 

Food  Fit  For  Sinners 

22  (3)  The  Monks  Who  Lived  on  the  Bank  of 

the  Vaggumuda  River  (Verse  308) . 947 

The  Man  Who  Covets  Another’s  Wife  ^  Shun  Adultery 

22  (4)  The  Story  of  KhEma  the  Guild  Leader 

(Verse  309  &  310) . 950 

Wrong  Monastic  Life  Leads  To  Bad  States  ^ 

Three  Things  That  Will  Not  Yield  Good  Results 
C<S^  Do  Merit  With  Commitment 

22  (5)  The  Story  of  the  Obstinate  Monk 

(Verses  311 -313) . 955 

Good  Deeds  Never  Make  You  Repent 

22  (6)  The  Story  of  a  Woman 

of  Jealous  Disposition  (Verse  314) . 963 

Guard  The  Mind 

22  (7)  The  Story  of  Many  Monks  (Verse  315)  . 965 

False  Beliefs  Lead  To  Hell 

Fear  And  Fearlessness  In  Wrong  Places 

22  (8)  The  Story  of  A  Group  of  Bad  Ascetics 

(Verses  316  &  317) . 968 

Right  And  Wrong 

22  (9)  The  Story  of  the  Disciples  of  Non-Buddhist  Teachers 

(Verses  3 1 8  &  3 1 9) . 973 
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Chapter  23 


Tfe  Great 


Naga  Vagga 

Buddha’s  Endurance  ^  The  Disciplined  Animal 

^  The  Most  Disciplined  Animal 

23  (1)  On  Subduing  Oneself  (Verses  320,  321  &  322) . 981 

The  Right  Vehicle  To  Nibbana 

23  (2)  The  Story  of  the  Monk  Who  Had  Been 

A  Trainer  of  Elephants  (Verse  323)  . 988 

The  Bound  Elephant 

23  (3)  The  Story  of  an  Old  Brahmin  (Verse  324)  . 991 

The  Slothful,  Greedy  Sleeper  Returns  To  Samsara, 

Over  And  Over 

23  (4)  The  Story  of  King  Pasenadi  of  Kosala  (Verse  325)  . 994 

Restrain  Mind  As  A  Mahout  An  Elephant  In  Rut 

23  (5)  The  Story  of  Samanera  Sanu  (Verse  326) . 997 

The  Elephant  Mired 

23  (6)  The  Story  of  the  Elephant 

Called  Paveyyaka  (Verse  327) . 1000 

Cherish  The  Company  Of  Good  ^ 

The  Lonely  Recluse  ^ 

For  The  Solitary  The  Needs  Are  Few 

23  (7)  Admonition  to  Five  Hundred  Monks 

(Verses  328  -  330) .  1002 
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The  Bliss  &  Blessing  To  Be  An  Arahat  cS^  Four  Forms  Of  Blessing 

23  (12)  The  Story  of  Mara  (Verses  331  -  333) .  1009 


Chapter  24 

T  anh  a  V  agg  A  Craving 

The  Increase  Of  Craving  How  Craving  Increases 

Escaping  Craving  &  Uprooting  Craving 

24  (1)  The  Story  of  the  Past:  The  Insolent  Monk.  The  Bandits 

The  Story  of  the  Present:  The  Fishermen, 
and  The  Fish  with  Stinking  Breath 

(Verses  334 -337)  1017 

Craving  Uneradicated  Brings  Suffering  Over  And  Over  ^ 

Caught  In  The  Current  Of  Craving  The  Creeper  Of 
Craving  Bliss  Does  Not  Come  Through  Craving 
Bonds  That  Entrap  Men  ^  Nibbana  By  Shunning  Craving 

24  (2)  The  Young  Sow  (Verses  338  -  343) .  1026 


Freed  From  Craving  Runs  Back  To  Craving 

24  (3)  The  Story  of  a  Monk  who  Disrobed  (Verse  344) . 1041 


Bonds  Of  Attachments  ^  Bonds  Are  Strong, 


But  The  Wise  Get  Rid  Of  Them 

24  (4)  The  Prison-House  (Verses  345  &  346) . 1043 

Spider  Web  Of  Passion 

24  (5)  The  Story  of  Theri  Khema  (Verse  347) . 1047 

Reaching  The  Further  Shore 

24  (6)  The  Story  of  Uggasena  (Verse  348) . 1049 
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Craving  Tightens  Bonds  ^  He  Cuts  Off  Bonds  Of  Mara 

24  (7)  Young  Archer  the  Wise  (Verses  349  &  350) .  1052 

The  Person  Who  Has  Reached  The  Goal  ^ 

The  Man  Of  Great  Wisdom 

24  (8)  Mara  seeks  in  vain  to  frighten  Rahula 

(Verses  351  &  352) .  1057 

Buddha  Is  Teacher  less 

24  (9)  The  Story  of  Upaka  (Verse  353)  .  1062 

The  Conquests  Of  All  Suffering 

24  (10)  The  Story  of  the  Questions  Raised  by  Sakka 

(Verse  354) . 1064 

Wealth  Destroys  The  Ignorant 

24  (11)  The  Story  of  a  Childless  Rich  Man  (Verse  355) .  1066 

Those  Without  The  Bane  Of  Passion  c§£  Those  Without 

The  Bane  Of  Ill-Will  ^  Those  Without  The  Bane 
Of  Illusion  cS^  Those  Without  The  Bane  Of  Greed 

24  (12)  The  Greater  and  the  Lesser  Gift  (Verses  356  -  359) .  1069 

Chapter  25 

Bhikkhu  Vagga  T/te  OVConf^ 

Sense  Discipline  &  Suffering  Ends  With  All-Round  Discipline 

25  (1)  The  Story  of  Five  Monks  in  Savatthi 

(Verses  360  &  361) . 1079 
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The  True  Monk 

25  (2)  The  Story  of  a  Monk  Who  Killed 

a  Swan  (Hamsa)  (Verse  362) .  1084 

The  Ideal  Monk 

25  (3)  The  Story  of  Monk  Kokalika  (Verse  363)  .  1087 

The  Monk  Abides  In  Dhamma 

25  (4)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Dhammarama  (Verse  364) . 1090 


Accept  What  One  Receives  ^  Gods  Adore  Virtuous  Monks 

25  (5)  The  Story  of  the  Traitor  Monk  (Verses  365  &  366)  . 1093 

He  Is  A  Monk  Who  Has  No  Attachment 

25  (6)  The  Story  Of  The  Brahmin  Who  Offered  Alms  Food 

To  The  Buddha  (Verse  367) .  1098 

The  Monk  Who  Radiates  Loving-Kindness  Radiates  Peace  ^ 

Give  Up  Lust  And  Hatred  ^  Flood-Crosser  Is  One  Who 
Has  Given  Up  The  Fetters  ^  Meditate  Earnestly  c&^ 
There  Is  No  Wisdom  In  Those  Who  Do  Not  Think  ^ 

He  Who  Is  Calm  Experiences  Transcendental  Joy 

He  Is  Happy  Who  Reflects  On  Rise  And  Fall  ^ 

A  Wise  Monk  Must  Possess  His  Cardinal  Virtues 
^  A  Monk  Should  Be  Cordial  In  All  His  Ways 

25  (7)  The  Story  of  a  Devout  Lady  and  the  Thieves 


(Verses  368  -  376) .  1 101 

Cast  Off  Lust  And  Hatred 

25  (8)  The  Story  of  Meditation  on  Jasmine  Flowers 

(Verse  377) .  1121 
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He  Is  Peaceful  Who  Is  Free  From  All  Worldly  Things 


25  (9)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Santakaya  (Verse  378)  .  1123 

He  Who  Guards  Himself  Lives  Happily 

You  Are  Your  Own  Saviour 

25  (10)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Nangala  Kula 

(Attachment  to  Old  Clothes)  (Verses  379  &  380) .  1126 

With  Joy  And  Faith  Try  To  Win  Your  Goal 

25  (11)  The  Story  of  Monk  Vakkali  (Verse  381) . 1 130 


Even  A  Young  Monk,  If  Devout,  Can  Illumine  The  Whole  World 

25  (12)  The  Story  of  the  Novice  Monk  Sumana 

who  Performed  a  Miracle  (Verse  382) .  1133 


Chapter  26 

Brahmana  Vagga  ‘The  Brahmana 

•  ♦ 

Be  A  Knower  Of  The  Deathless 

26  (1)  The  Story  of  the  Brahmin  who  had  Great  Faith 


(Verse  383) .  1136 

Cultivate  Concentration 

26  (2)  The  Story  of  Thirty  Monks  (Verse  384)  .  1138 

The  Unfettered  Person  Is  A  Brahmana 

26  (3)  The  Story  of  Mara  (Verse  385)  .  1142 

Who  Is  Contemplative  And  Pure  Is  A  Brahmin 

26  (4)  The  Story  of  a  Certain  Brahmin  (Verse  386) .  1 144 
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1146 


The  Buddha  Shines  Day  And  Night 

26  (5)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Ananda  (Verse  387) 

He  Who  Had  Discarded  All  Evil  Is  Holy 

26  (6)  The  Story  of  a  Brahmin  Recluse  (Verse  388) .  1149 

Harm  Not  An  Arahat  An  Arahat  Does  Not  Retaliate 

26  (7)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Sariputta 

(Verses  389  &  390) .  1152 

The  Well-Restrained  Is  Truly  A  Brahmin 

26  (8)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Nun  Mahapajapat!  GotamI 

(Verse  391) . 1158 

Honour  To  Whom  Honour  Is  Due 

26  (9)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Sariputta  (Verse  392) . 1161 

One  Does  Not  Become  A  Brahmin  Merely  By  Birth 

26  (10)  The  Story  of  Jatila  the  Brahmin  (Verse  393) .  1164 

Be  Pure  Within 

26  (11)  The  Story  of  the  Trickster  Brahmin  (Verse  394) .  1166 

Who  Meditates  Alone  In  The  Forest  Is  A  Brahmana 

26  (12 )  The  Story  of  Kisa  GotamI,  Wearer 

of  Refuse-Rags  (Verse  395) .  1169 

The  Non-Possessive  And  The  Non- Attached  Person 

Is  A  Brahmana 

26  (13)  What  is  a  Brahman?  (Verse  396) .  1 172 

A  Brahmana  Is  He  Who  Has  Destroyed  All  Fetters 

26  (14)  The  Story  of  Uggasena  the  Acrobat  (Verse  397) .  1 174 
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1176 


A  Brahmana  Is  He  Who  Has  No  Hatred 

26  (15)  The  Story  of  a  Tug  of  War  (Verse  398) . 

A  Brahmana  Is  He  Who  Is  Patient 

26  (16)  The  Story  of  the  Patient  Subduing  the  Insolent 

(Verse  399) .  1178 

A  Brahmana  Is  He  Who  Is  Not  Wrathful 

26  (17)  The  Story  of  Sariputta  being  Reviled  by 

His  Mother  (Verse  400) . 1181 

He  Is  A  Brahmana  Who  Clings  Not  To  Sensual  Pleasures 

26  (18)  The  Story  of  Nun  Uppalavanna  (Verse  401) . 1184 

A  Brahmana  Is  He  Who  Has  Laid  The  Burden  Aside 

26  (19)  The  Story  of  a  Slave  who 

Laid  Down  His  Burden  (Verse  402) .  1187 

A  Brahmana  Is  He  Who  Has  Reached  His  Ultimate  Goal 

26  (20)  Khema  the  Wise  (Verse  403) .  1190 

A  Brahmana  Is  He  Who  Has  No  Intimacy  With  Any 

26  (21)  The  Story  of  The  Monk  and  the  Goddess 

(Verse  404) . 1192 

A  Brahmana  Is  He  Who  Is  Absolutely  Harmless 

26  (22)  The  Story  of  the  Monk  and  the  Woman 

(Verse  405) .  1195 

A  Brahmana  Is  He  Who  Is  Friendly  Amongst  The  Hostile 

26  (23)  The  Story  of  The  Four  Novices  (Verse  406)  .  1198 
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A  Brahmana  Is  He  Who  Has  Discarded  All  Passions 

26  (24)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Maha  Panthaka  (Verse  407) . 1201 

A  Brahmana  Is  He  Who  Gives  Offence  To  None 

26  (25)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Pilindavaccha  (Verse  408) . 1204 

A  Brahmana  Is  He  Who  Steals  Not 

26  (26)  The  Story  of  the  Monk  who  was  accused 

of  Theft  (Verse  409) . 1207 

A  Brahmana  Is  He  Who  Is  Desireless 

26  (27)  The  Story  of  Sariputta  being  misunderstood 

(Verse  410) . 1210 

In  Whom  There  Is  No  Clinging 

26  (28)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Maha  Moggallana 

(Verse  411) . 1213 

Above  Both  Good  And  Evil 

26  (29)  Renounce  both  Good  and  Evil  (Verse  412)  . 1215 

Learning  The  Charm 

26  (30)  The  story  of  Venerable  Moonlight  (Verse  413) . 1217 

The  Tranquil  Person 

26  (31)  Seven  Years  in  the  Womb  (Verse  414)  . 1220 

Freed  From  Temptation 

26  (32)  A  Courtesan  tempts  a  Monk 

(Sundara  Samudda)  (Verse  415) . 1223 

The  Miracle  Rings 

26  (34)  Ajatasattu  attacks  Jotika’s  Palace  (Verse  416)  . 1226 
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Beyond  All  Bonds 

26  (35)  The  Story  of  the  Monk 

who  was  once  a  Mime  (Verse  417) . 1229 

Person  Whose  Mind  Is  Cool 

26  (36)  The  Story  of  the  Monk 

who  was  once  a  Mime  (Verse  418) . 1232 

Diviner  Of  Rebirth  cS^  Destroy  Unknown 

26  (37)  The  Story  of  the  Skull-Tapper  (Verses  419  &  420) . 1234 

He  Yearns  For  Nothing 

26  (38)  The  Story  of  a  Husband  and  Wife  (Verse  421) . 1239 

He  Who  Is  Rid  Of  Defilements 

26  (39)  The  Story  of  Angulmala  the  Fearless  (Verse  422)  . 1242 

The  Giver  and  Receiver  of  Alms 

26  (40)  It  is  the  Giver  who  makes  the  Gift  (Verse  423) . 1245 

About  the  Author  . 1248 
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The  Pali  Alphabet 

Pronunciation  of  Letters 


a 

as 

U 

in 

but 

n 

as 

gn 

in 

Signor 

a 

if 

a 

if 

art 

t 

ii 

t 

ii 

not 

• 

1 

if 

• 

i 

ii 

pin 

d 

ii 

d 

ii 

hid 

• 

1 

!! 

• 

i 

ii 

machine 

n 

ii 

n 

ii 

hint 

u 

II 

u 

ii 

put 

P 

ii 

P 

ii 

up 

u 

II 

u 

ii 

rnle 

b 

ii 

b 

ii 

rib 

e 

II 

e 

ii 

ten 

m 

ii 

m 

ii 

him 

e 

II 

a 

ii 

fate 

y 

ii 

y 

ii 

yard 

0 

fl 

0 

ii 

hot 

r 

ii 

r 

ii 

rat 

0 

II 

0 

ii 

note 
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ii 

1 

ii 

se// 

k 

II 

k 

ii 

key 

V 

ii 

V 

ii 

vile 

g 

II 

g 

ii 

get 

s 

ii 

s 

ii 

sit 

n 

II 

ng 

ii 

ring 

h 

ii 

h 

ii 

hut 

c 

fl 

ch 

ii 

rich 

1 

ii 

1 

ii 

fe/t 

• 

J 

fl 

• 

J 

ii 

jug 

m 

• 

ii 

ng 

ii 

sing 

The  vowels  “e”  and  “o”  are  always  long,  except  when  followed  by  a 
double  consonant,  e.g.,  ettha,  otta.  But,  to  make  reading  the  Pali  text 


easier,  long  “e”  and  long 


“o” 


are  indicated  thus: 


“e” 


and 


“o” 


We 


adopted  this  non-con ventional  method,  to  make  for  easier  reading. 


There  is  no  difference  between  the  pronunciation  of  “n”  and  “m”. 
The  former  never  stands  at  the  end,  but  is  always  followed  by  a 
consonant  of  its  group. 


The  dentals  “t”  and  “d”  are  pronounced  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
placed  against  the  front  upper  teeth. 


The  aspirates  “kh”,  “gh”,  “th”,  “dh”,  “th”,  “dh”,  “ph”,  “bh”  are 
pronounced  with  “h”  sound  immediately  following,  as  in  block¬ 
head,  pighead,  cathead,  loghead,  etc.  where  the  “h”  in  each  is  com¬ 
bined  with  the  preceding  consonant  in  pronunciation. 
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Acknowledgement 


In  the  religious  literature  of  the  world  that  pre-eminently  repre¬ 
sents  man’s  continued  urge  towards  the  spiritual,  The 
Dhammapada  occupies  a  place  of  high  distinction.  Its  sacred 
contents  have  unceasingly  influenced  human  thought,  holding 
aloft  the  torch  of  knowledge  to  light  the  path  of  men  in  their 
quest  for  truth  and  inner  solace.  In  the  current  global  context, 
The  Dhammapada  has  evolved  into  the  stature  of  an  outstand¬ 
ing  treasure  of  the  common  human  heritage,  transcending  man¬ 
made  borders  and  boundaries  and  rising  above  limitations 
imposed  by  time.  The  Dhammapada ,  in  short,  is  among  the 
handful  of  gems  of  sacred  literature  esteemed  by  people  all 
over  the  globe,  irrespective  of  cleavages  of  creed,  faith  and 
variegated  religious  professions. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  present  English  rendering  of  The 
Dhammapada ,  under  the  title  The  Treasury  of  Truth  is  to  take 
the  word  of  the  Buddha  further  afield,  in  a  verbal  and  visual  id¬ 
iom  that  will  have  greater  appeal  to  the  modem  mind.  The  eter¬ 
nal  wisdom  embodied  in  the  verses  of  The  Dhammapada  holds 
within  it  the  potential  to  bring  tranquility  to  men  and  women 
troubled  by  the  stresses  and  conflicts  of  life  as  it  is  being  lived 
by  a  good  majority  of  the  people  in  today’s  world  of  dis¬ 
harmony  and  distress.  In  spite  of  the  deeply  felt  need  of  the 
contemporary  world,  to  yearn  for  peace,  solace  and  tranquility, 
the  word  of  the  Buddha  has  not  generally  been  presented  in  a 
frequency  that  throbs  to  the  rhythm  of  the  modern  mind- set. 

The  rationale  of  the  present  translation,  therefore,  is  to  bring 
The  Dhammapada  closer  to  generations  who  are  being  brought 
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up  right  round  the  globe  on  a  staple  fare  of  visual  messages 
emanating  in  multiple  colour,  from  the  world’s  visual  primary 
media  -  both  of  electronic  and  print  categories. 


In  consequence,  The  Treasury  of  Truth  has,  as  its  most  promi¬ 
nent  core  feature  a  series  of  423  specially  commissioned  illus¬ 
trations,  at  the  rate  of  one  per  stanza  in  The  Dhammapada.  This 
veritable  gallery  of  Dhammapada  illustrations  is  the  creation  of 
artist  P.  Wickramanayaka,  a  well-known  Sri  Lankan  profes¬ 
sional.  He  was  assisted  by  artist  K.  Wi-Jayakeerthi.  The  illus¬ 
trations  bear  witness  to  the  wisdom  encapsulated  in  the 
Chinese  proverb,  ‘One  picture  is  worth  ten  thousand  words’. 


An  illustration  occupies  the  left-hand  side  page  of  the  book.  On 
the  opposing  page  the  original  story,  out  of  which  the  verses 
stem,  is  recounted.  To  reinforce  the  impressions  created  by  the 
illustration  and  the  verbal  narration,  ample  exegetical  material 
is  added.  In  the  section  entitled  ‘Explanatory  Translation’,  the 
Pali  stanzas  are  given  in  their  prose-order.  The  Pali  words  are 
explained  and  a  translation  of  each  verse  is  presented  in  an  eas¬ 
ily  assimilable  style. 


Over  and  above  all  these,  there  is  a  commentary.  In  this  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  book,  words,  phrases,  concepts  and  expressions 
that  need  further  elucidation  are  accommodated.  The  structure 
of  the  total  work  is  determined  wholly  and  totally  by  our  per¬ 
ception  of  the  need  to  make  the  word  of  the  Buddha  lucidly  and 
clearly  available  to  all  users  of  this  translation  of  the 
Dhammapada.  With  this  in  mind,  we  have  provided  a  caption 
for  each  illustration  which  sums  up  clearly  and  vividly  the  con¬ 
tent  of  each  verse,  while  providing  a  guide  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  significance  of  the  illustration  relating  to  the  verse. 
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On  the  illustration  page  we  have  a  transliteration  of  the  Pali 
stanza  in  Roman  characters.  The  diacritical  marks  indicate  the 
proper  pronunciation  of  the  Pali  words  in  the  stanza.  Right  in 
front  of  the  transliteration  we  have  a  poetic  English  rendering 
of  the  significance  of  the  Pali  verse.  This  English  version  has 
been  produced  by  Buddhist  Bhikkhu  Ven.  Khantipalo  and 
Sister  Susanna. 

Together,  all  these  elements  make  it  a  unique  work,  that  will 
ensure  the  enlightened  Dhammapada-understanding  not  only  of 
the  contemporary  world,  but  also  of  generations  to  come.  The 
over-riding  and  consistent  measure  of  this  noble  publishing 
endeavour  has  invariably  been  the  quality  and  quantum  of 
understanding  it  will  engender  in  the  reader.  Each  segment  of  the 
work  is  calculated  to  bring  about  an  escalation  of  the  reader’s 
awareness  of  what  the  Buddha  said.  In  effect,  the  total  work 
strives  to  approach  as  close  as  is  possible  to  the  concept  the 
Buddha  originally  communicated  through  these  timeless  stanzas. 

It  may  even  sound  cliche  to  aver  that  a  monumental  work  of 
this  scope  and  magnitude  could  be  anything  other  than  the  re¬ 
sult  of  sustained  team-work.  As  the  author  of  this  publication,  I 
must  record  here  that  I  have  had  the  unmitigated  good  fortune 
of  being  blessed  by  the  continued  availability  of  a  dedicated 
team  of  sponsors,  assistants,  supporters  and  co-workers.  Pages 
of  the  work  were  sponsored  by  devotees  and  well-wishers. 
Their  names  appear  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages.  I  offer  my 
blessings  to  all  those  sponsors  and  trust  that  like  sponsorship 
will  be  forthcoming  in  the  future  as  well. 

I  deem  it  my  initial  duty  to  extend  my  grateful  thanks  to  a  team 
within  the  Dhammapada  team.  This  team  is  made  up  of  Mr. 
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Sito  Woon  Chee  and  his  wife  Ms.  Ang  Lian  Swee.  The  latter  is 
known  to  the  Dhammapada  team  by  the  name  Sit  a.  They  dis¬ 
played  an  admirable  capacity  for  sustained  effort  which  was 
maintained  without  fluctuations.  Their  sense  of  dedication  and 
commitment  continued  without  any  relaxation.  This  two- 
person  team  is  my  best  hope  for  the  success  of  the  future 
projects  we  will  undertake. 

I  must  record  my  cordial  thanks  to  Mr.  Edwin  Ariyadasa  of  Sri 
Lanka  who  edited  this  work.  He  was  associated  with  this 
Dhammapada  project  from  its  early  pioneering  steps  to  its  final 
stage  of  completion. 

As  author,  I  consider  it  my  duty  and  privilege  to  register  my 
deep-felt  gratitude  to  a  prestigious  team  of  scholars  who  pro¬ 
vided  invaluable  editorial  support  at  various  levels  of  this 
Dhammapada  publication.  Ven.  Dr  Dhammavihari  Thero  of  Sri 
Lanka  provided  directions  which  contributed  vastly  towards 
the  escalation  of  the  quality  of  this  work.  A  special  word  of 
thanks  is  due  to  Ven.  Madawela  Punnaji  Maha  Thero  whose 
observations,  comments  and  interpretations  infused  wholesome 
new  thinking  to  the  work.  The  erudition  and  the  vast  patience 
of  Ven.  Hawovita  Deepananda  Thero  illuminated  the  editorial 
work  of  this  book,  with  his  quiet  and  restrained  scholarship. 
We  have  drawn  lavishly  upon  his  deep  erudition  and  vast  expe¬ 
rience.  Professor  David  Blundell,  presently  of  Taiwan,  as¬ 
sessed  the  work  with  a  keen  critical  eye.  The  appealing  typo¬ 
graphical  presence  of  this  work  owes  substantially  to  Professor 
Blundell  who  went  to  work  undaunted  by  the  relentless  impera¬ 
tive  of  time.  Armed  with  rare  enthusiasm  and  impressive  learn¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Lim  Bock  Chwee  and  Mrs.  Keerthi  Mendis  scrutinized 
the  final  draft  of  the  work.  They  have  my  grateful  thanks. 
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It  is  a  formidable  task,  indeed,  to  attempt  to  offer  my  thanks 
and  gratitude  to  all  those  who,  at  one  time  or  another,  assisted 
me  in  this  work  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Upali  Ananda  Peiris  spent 
strenuous  hours  initiating  the  computer  utilization  for  this 
work.  As  the  work  progressed  Mr.  Ong  Hua  Siong  shouldered 
the  responsibility  of  providing  computer  support.  Mr.  J.A. 
Sirisena  was  associated  with  this  aspect  of  the  Dhammapada 
work. 

I  cannot  help  but  mention  with  a  poignant  sense  of  gratitude, 
the  devotion  displayed  by  Ms.  Jade  Wong  ( Metta ),  Ms.  Diamond 
Wong  Swee  Leng  (. Mudita ),  Ms.  Annie  Cheok  Seok  Lay 
(. Karuna ),  Ms.  Tan  Kim  Chan  (Mrs.  Loh )  and  Ms.  Tan  Gim 
Hong  (Mrs.  Yeo ).  They  all  gave  of  their  best  towards  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  publication. 

It  is  quite  appropriate  that  I  should  take  this  opportunity  to 
record  my  grateful  thanks  to  Mr.  Ee  Fook  Choy  who  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  tower  of  strength  to  me  personally  and  to  the  sbmc 
in  general.  His  assistance  is  readily  and  unfailingly  made  avail¬ 
able  to  me  on  all  occasions  in  all  my  efforts  to  propagate  the 
word  of  the  Buddha.  I  extend  an  identical  sense  of  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Upul  Rodrigo  and  Mr.  Daya  Satarasinghe  whose  deep  con¬ 
cern  for  the  success  of  our  project  can,  in  no  way,  go  un¬ 
recorded. 

The  persons  who  assisted  me  in  this  project  are  numerous.  It  is 
not  at  all  a  practicable  task  to  adequately  list  them  all  here 
however  much  I  wished  to  do  so.  While  thanking  them  pro¬ 
fusely,  I  must  make  it  quite  clear  that  I  alone  am  responsible 
for  any  errors  that  may  appear  in  this  work. 
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Before  I  conclude  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  record  my  grateful 
thanks  to  a  few  special  persons;  my  first  English  teacher 
Mrs.  K.S.  Wijenayake  who  taught  me  the  English  alphabet, 
Mr.  Piyaratna  Hewabattage,  the  outstanding  graphic  art  ex¬ 
pert  of  Sri  Lanka,  Ven.  H.  Kondanna,  Ven.  K.  Somananda, 
Mr.  Dennis  Wang  Khee  Pong,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ang  Chee  Soon, 
and  Miss.  Chandra  Dasanayaka  whose  dynamic  support  enli¬ 
vened  the  total  project.  And  also  Mr.  Sumith  Meegama, 
Miss.  Nanda  Dharmalata,  and  Ven.  V.  Nanda.  My  thanks  are 
also  due  to  Mr.  Saman  Siriwardene,  Mr.  Nandana  and  Mrs. 
Kumudini  Hewabattage,  members  of  the  Heritage  House. 
They  collectively  determined,  by  and  large,  the  typographic 
personality  of  this  noble  publication. 

I  am  happy  to  share  with  all,  the  sense  of  profound  joy  I  experi¬ 
ence  in  being  able  to  present  this  Treasury  of  Perennial 
Transcendental  Wisdom  to  the  world.  May  this  work  prove  a 
constant  companion  to  all,  guiding  them  along  the  path  of 
righteousness  and  virtue  towards  the  ultimate  goal  of  Total 
Bliss. 


Ven.  Weragoda  Sarada  Maha  Thero 
author  -  Chief  Monk,  sbmc,  Singapore 
27th  November,  1993 
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Dedication 


In  a  zoo  rid,  largely  bewildered 
and  rendered  very  much 
help  Cess  by  Man 's  seeming Cy 
unceasing  unkindness  to  Man, 
the  weCC-springs  of  Cove,  compassion 

and  affection  have  begun  to 
dry  up  into  a  weak  trickfe 
in  aCmost  every  theatre  of  human  existence. 

“. This  unprecedented  anthoCogy  of 
the  “Buddha's  “Word,  in  te\t  and  copious 
iCCustration  is  dedicated  to  humanity, 

with  the  unswerving  aim  of 
guiding  its  des  tiny  towards 
an  “Era  of  “Peace, 

whoCesome  Co -existence. 

Ven.  Weragoda  Sarada  Thero  -  author 

27  th  November,  1993 
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Late  Ven.  Pandita  Yatalamatte  Vgjiranana  Maha  Nayaka  Thero, 

Incumbent  of  Jayanthi  Vihara,  Weragoda,  Meetiyagoda  my  Venerable 
Teacher  is  the  sole  source  and  inspiration  of  the  service  I  render  to  the 
world  by  spreading  the  word  of  the  Buddha  worldwide  through  my  publica¬ 
tion  programme  spanning  so  far  a  period  of  more  than  25  years.  With  un¬ 
diminished  gratitude  I  transfer  all  the  merit  I  have  acquired  by  pursuing 
these  meritorious  activities  to  the  ever-living  memory  of  my  late  Teacher. 
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Introduction 


By 


Ven.  Balangoda  An  and  a  Maitreya 

Maha  Nay  aka  Thero 


The  Eternal  Truth  revealed  by  the 
Exalted  Buddha,  could  be  summed 
up  under  the  four  headings:  Dukkha  (unsatisfactoriness),  its 
cause,  the  cessation  of  Dukkha  and  the  way  thereto.  The  Ex¬ 
alted  Buddha  expounded  the  Doctrine  of  these  four  Great 
Truths,  illustrating  and  communicating  it  to  suit  the  mentality 
of  his  hearers  of  wide  ranging  backgrounds.  All  his  teachings 
have  been  grouped  into  three  collections  -  or  three  Baskets 
(Tripitakas).  The  three  Pitakas  are  Vinaya,  Abhidhamma  and 
Sutta.  The  present  work,  Dhammapada,  is  the  second  book  of 
the  Minor  Collection  (Khuddakagama)  of  the  Sutta  Pitaka  (The 
Basket  of  Discourses).  It  consists  of  423  stanzas  arranged  in  26 
Vaggas  or  Chapters. 


By  reading  Dhammapada,  one  could  learn  the  fundamentals  of 
the  Buddhist  way  of  life.  It  leads  its  reader  not  only  to  a  happy 
and  useful  life  here  and  hereafter  but  also  to  the  achievement  of 
life’s  purpose  “Summum  Bonum”  the  Goal  Supreme.  Mr. 
Albert  J.  Edmonds  -  author  of  one  of  the  best  English  trans¬ 
lations  of  Dhammapada  says:  “If  ever  an  immortal  classic  was 
produced  upon  the  continent  of  Asia  -  it  is  the  Dhammapada”. 
In  the  western  world,  the  Dhammapada  was  first  translated  into 
Latin  by  Prof.  Fausball  of  Copenhagen.  The  first  English  trans¬ 
lation  was  by  Prof.  Max  Muller.  Since  then  many  English  ver¬ 
sions  have  appeared. 
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Of  all  these  translations,  the  present  version  entitled  “Treasury 
of  Truth”  has  several  claims  to  uniqueness.  It  is  in  this  version 
that  all  of  the  423  stanzas  have  been  illustrated.  Each  of  the 
423  stanzas  has  its  own  especially  commissioned  illustration. 
The  author  of  this  work  -  Ven.  Weragoda  Sarada  Maha  Thero, 
is  widely  known  for  his  efforts  to  spread  the  word  of  the 
Buddha  worldwide.  Ven.  Sarada  -  a  Buddhist  Bhikkhu  of  inde¬ 
fatigable  zeal  -  has  brought  out  69  publications  on  Buddhist 
themes,  to  his  credit.  His  recent  work  “Life  of  the  Buddha  in 
Pictures”  has  acquired  worldwide  acclaim.  The  present  work  is 
a  monumental  publication. 


The  structure  of  the  Treasury  of  Truth,  is  highly  impressive. 
Here,  each  stanza  is  transliterated  in  Roman  characters.  The 
prose  order  of  Pali  stanzas  is  given  and  the  significance  of 
the  Pali  words  is  conveyed.  The  original  story  -  out  of  which 
a  given  stanza  stems  -  is  also  narrated.  Popular  translations, 
exegetical  material  and  a  commentary  are  provided  to  guide 
the  user.  I  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  describing  this  work 
as  a  great  contribution  to  the  world  literature  of  Buddhism 
and  related  issues.  Not  only  the  contemporary  world  but 
even  generations  to  come  will  profit  from  this  work.  Ven. 
Weragoda  Sarada  Maha  Thero  deserves  praise  and  the  high¬ 
est  recognition  of  all  for  this  monumental  contribution  to 
human  culture. 


Ven.  Bafanyoda  Ananda  Maitreya  Mafia  !A[ayafa  ‘Thero 
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Foreword 

by 

Ven.  Dr.  Kirinde  Dh  amman  and  a 

Maha  Nayaka  Thero 
Chief  Prelate  Malaysia 
(Ph.D.,  D.Litt.) 

I  find  myself  in  a  specially  privi¬ 
leged  position  to  recognize  fully 
and  completely,  the  magnititude  of  the  undertaking  of  Ven. 
Weragoda  Sarada  Maha  Thero  -  Chief  Incumbent  of  the 
Buddhist  Mediation  Centre,  Singapore  -  who  is  the  author  of 
“The  Treasury  of  Truth”  translation  of  The  Dhammapada. 

Objectively  viewed,  the  current  translation  of  the  Dhamma¬ 
pada,  authored  by  Ven.  W.  Sarada  Maha  Thero,  is  way  ahead 
of  all  the  other  renderings  of  this  great  work,  for  several  very 
important  reasons. 

“The  Treasury  of  Truth”,  marks  the  first-ever  occasion  when 
all  of  the  423  stanzas  have  been  illustrated  with  pictures  espe¬ 
cially  commissioned  for  this  work. 


This  series  of  illustrations  will  have  particular  appeal  to  the 
youthful  readers  of  our  day  as  they  are  keenly  attuned  to  visual 
communication.  Viewed  this  way,  the  present  translation  of 
Dhammapada  will  invariably  provide  a  wholesome  sense  of 
direction  to  those  bewildered  generations  of  our  time,  leading 
them  in  the  path  to  higher  moral  and  spiritual  achievements. 
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The  present  work  lends  itself  readily  to  an  in-depth  study  of 
this  religious  classic  of  mankind,  to  the  great  delight  of  both 
the  scholar  and  the  student. 


Ven.  Weragoda  Sarada  Maha  Thero  -  the  individual  behind 
this  outstanding  gift  to  the  world  of  religion  and  culture,  is  a  re¬ 
markable  person  endowed  with  exceptional  talents.  Spreading 
the  word  of  the  Buddha  abroad  is  his  avowed  life’s  mission. 
The  global  success  of  his  Buddhist  publications  is  further  en¬ 
hanced  by  “Treasury  of  Truth”,  which,  to  my  mind,  is  his  cli¬ 
mactic  work  to  date. 


He  has  68  Buddhist  books  to  his  credit,  and  he  continues  to 
pursue  his  publication  programme  with  ever  accelarating  vig¬ 
our,  for  the  “greater  happiness  and  the  greater  well-being  of  the 
masses”  ( bahujanahitaya ,  bahujanasukhdya). 


My  earnest  wish  is  the  author  of  this  work,  Ven.  W.  Sarada 
Maha  Thero,  may  be  blessed  with  long  life  and  sound  health 
enabling  him  to  spread  the  word  of  the  Buddha  far  and  wide. 
May  the  “Treasury  of  Truth”  be  a  beacon  light  guiding  the  path 
of  today’s  generations  and  of  the  generations  to  come. 


Ven. ' Dr .  JQrinde  *D hammananda  Mafia  !A[ayafa  ‘Thero 
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Kalama  Sutta 


Ham  Hi  Ho  Khlama  Kankhitum  Ham 
Hicikicchitum,  Hankfianlye  Ca 
Tana  Ho  ‘Thane  Hicihiccha  Uppanna,  Ttha  ‘Tnmhe 

‘Kalama  Ha  TLnussavena,  Ha  ‘Taramparaya, 

Ha  Itihiraya,  Ha  Titaha  S amp adanena, 

Ha  Tahhahetm  Ha  Haya  Hetn, 

Ha  Sahara  ‘ParivitahJ^ena,  Ha  THtthi  Kjjj hana hRh antiya, 

Ha  (Bha6harnpataya ,  Ha  Samano  Hp  Cfaruti. 
Kada  ‘Tnmhe  Kalama ,  TLttanava  Janeyyatha 
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Ime  IDhamma  TLhnsala,  Ime  IDhamma  Savajja , 

Ime  IDhamma  Hihhh  Cjarahita,  Ime  IDhamma  Samatta 

Samadinna  Tihitaya  'Duhkhaya 
Sanwattantlti:  Titha  ‘Tnmhe  Kplama  ‘Pajaheyyatha. 


Buddha 

(Anguttara  Nikaya,  Vol  1,  188-193  P.T.S.  Ed.) 
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Kalama  Sutta 


Do  not  believe  in  anything  ( simply ) 
because  you  have  heard  it 
Do  not  believe  in  traditions  because  they 
have  been  handed  down  for  many  generations. 

Do  not  believe  in  anything  because  it  is 
spoken  and  rumoured  by  many. 

Do  not  believe  in  anything  ( simply )  because 
it  is  found  written  in  your  religious  books. 

Do  not  believe  in  anything  merely  on  the  authority 

of  your  teachers  and  elders. 

But  after  observation  and  analysis, 
when  you  find  that  anything  agrees  with  reason 
and  is  conducive  to  the  good  and  benefit  of  one  and  all 

then  accept  it  and  live  up  to  it. 


Buddha 

(AjNTGUTTARA  NlKAYA,  VOL  1,188-193  P.T.S.  Ed.) 
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Twin  Verses 


Suffering  Follows  The  Evil-Doer 


1  (1 )  The  Story  of  the  Monk  Cakkhupala  (Verse  1 ) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery  in  Savatthi,  the  Buddha 
spoke  this  verse,  with  reference  to  Cakkhupala,  a  blind  monk. 

On  one  occasion,  Monk  Cakkhupala  came  to  pay  homage  to 
the  Buddha  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery.  One  night,  while  pacing 
up  and  down  in  meditation,  the  monk  accidentally  stepped  on 
some  insects.  In  the  morning,  some  monks  visiting  the  monk 
found  the  dead  insects.  They  thought  ill  of  the  monk  and  re¬ 
ported  the  matter  to  the  Buddha.  The  Buddha  asked  them 
whether  they  had  seen  the  monk  killing  the  insects.  When  they 
answered  in  the  negative,  the  Buddha  said,  “Just  as  you  had  not 
seen  him  killing,  so  also  he  had  not  seen  those  living  insects. 
Besides,  as  the  monk  had  already  attained  arahatship  he  could 
have  no  intention  of  killing,  so  he  was  innocent.”  On  being 
asked  why  Cakkhupala  was  blind  although  he  was  an  arahat, 
the  Buddha  told  the  following  story: 

Cakkhupala  was  a  physician  in  one  of  his  past  existences. 
Once,  he  had  deliberately  made  a  woman  patient  blind.  That 
woman  had  promised  to  become  his  slave,  together  with  her 
children,  if  her  eyes  were  completely  cured.  Fearing  that  she 
and  her  children  would  have  to  become  slaves,  she  lied  to  the 
physician.  She  told  him  that  her  eyes  were  getting  worse  when, 
in  fact,  they  were  perfectly  cured.  The  physician  knew  she  was 
deceiving  him,  so  in  revenge,  he  gave  her  another  ointment, 
which  made  her  totally  blind.  As  a  result  of  this  evil  deed  the 
physician  lost  his  eyesight  many  times  in  his  later  existences. 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  1) 

dhammd  manopubbangamd  mandsetthd  manomayd 
ce  padutthena  manasd  bhdsati  vd  karoti  vd  tato 
dukkham  nam  anveti  vahato  padam  cakkam  iva. 

•  •  i.  •  • 

dhammd :  experience;  manopubbangamd :  thought  pre¬ 
cedes;  mandsetthd :  thought  is  predominant;  ce:  therefore, 
if,  padutthena:  (with)  corrupted;  manasd :  thought;  bhdsati : 
(one)  speaks;  karoti  vd:  or  acts;  tato:  due  to  it,  dukkham: 
suffering;  nam:  that  person;  anveti:  follows;  vahato  padam: 
draught  animal’s  hoof;  cakkam  iva:  as  the  cart  wheel. 

All  that  we  experience  begins  with  thought.  Our  words  and 
deeds  spring  from  thought.  If  we  speak  or  act  with  evil 
thoughts,  unpleasant  circumstances  and  experiences  inevitably 
result.  Wherever  we  go,  we  create  bad  circumstances  because 
we  carry  bad  thoughts.  We  cannot  shake  off  this  suffering  as 
long  as  we  are  tied  to  our  evil  thoughts.  This  is  very  much  like 
the  wheel  of  a  cart  following  the  hoofs  of  the  ox  yoked  to  the 
cart.  The  cart-wheel,  along  with  the  heavy  load  of  the  cart, 
keeps  following  the  draught  oxen.  The  animal  is  bound  to  this 
heavy  load  and  cannot  leave  it. 

Commentary 

The  first  two  verses  in  the  Dhammapada  reveal  an  important  concept 
in  Buddhism.  When  most  religions  hold  it  as  an  important  part  of  their 
dogma  that  the  world  was  created  by  a  supernatural  being  called  ‘God’, 
Buddhism  teaches  that  all  that  we  experience  (the  ‘world’  as  well  as 
the  ‘self)  is  created  by  thought,  or  the  cognitive  process  of  sense  per¬ 
ception  and  conception.  This  also  proves  that  writers  on  Buddhism  are 
mistaken  in  stating  that  the  Buddha  was  silent  concerning  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  world.  In  the  Rohitassa  Sutta  of  the  Anguttara  Nikdya,  the 
Buddha  states  clearly  that  the  world,  the  beginning  of  the  world,  the 
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end  of  the  world,  and  the  way  leading  to  the  end  of  the  world,  are  all  in 
this  fathom  long  body  itself  with  its  perceptions  and  conceptions. 


The  word  mand  is  commonly  translated  as  ‘mind’.  But  the  Buddha 
takes  a  phenomenalistic  standpoint  in  the  mind-matter  controversy  that 
had  baffled  philosophers  throughout  history.  The  duality  -  ‘mind’  and 
‘body’  -  is  rejected  by  the  Buddha.  The  Buddha  explains  in  the  Sabba 
Sutta  of  the  Sarny  utta  Nikaya  that  all  that  we  can  talk  about  is  ‘sense 
experience’,  including  thought  or  conception  as  the  sixth  sense.  The 
terms  ndma  and  rupa,  commonly  translated  as  ‘mind’  and  ‘body’  are 
not  two  ‘entities’  that  co-exist  in  relation  to  each  other.  They  are  only 
two  ways  of  looking  at  the  single  ‘activity’  called  ‘experience’.  Ndma 
(naming)  is  ‘experience’  seen  subjectively  as  ‘the  mental  process  of 
identifying  an  object’  ( rupa  kaye  adhivdcana  sampassa ). 


Rupa  (appearance)  is  ‘experience’  seen  objectively  as  an  ‘entity’  that  is 
perceived  and  conceived  through  the  mental  process  of  identification 
(ndma  kaye  pathigha  sampassa ).  Mand  refers  to  ‘thought’  or  the  men¬ 
tal  process  of  conceptualization,  which  integrates  and  makes  meaning 
out  of  the  different  percepts  brought  in  through  the  different  senses. 
This  meaningful  total  ‘experience’  is  the  dhammd,  viewed  subjectively 
as  ‘identification  of  an  entity’  (ndma)  and  objectively  as  ‘the  entity 
identified’  (rupa).  Dhammd  which  is  this  “meaningful  totality  of  expe¬ 
rience”  is  normally  seen  as  pleasant  or  unpleasant  circumstance  (loka 
dhamma). 
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Happiness  Follows  The  Doer  Of  Good 

1  (2)  The  Story  of  Mattakundali  (Verse  2) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery  in  Savatthi,  the  Buddha 
spoke  this  verse,  with  reference  to  Mattakundali,  a  young 
B  rahmin . 

Mattakundali  was  a  young  Brahmin,  whose  father,  Adinnapub- 
baka,  was  very  miserly  and  never  gave  anything  in  charity. 
Even  the  gold  ornaments  for  his  only  son  were  made  by  him¬ 
self  to  save  payment  for  workmanship.  When  his  son  fell  ill,  no 
physician  was  consulted,  until  it  was  too  late.  When  he  realized 
that  his  son  was  dying,  he  had  the  youth  carried  outside  on  to 
the  verandah,  so  that  people  coming  to  his  house  would  not  see 
his  possessions. 

On  that  morning,  the  Buddha  arising  early  from  his  deep  medi¬ 
tation  of  compassion  saw,  in  his  Net  of  Knowledge,  Mattakun¬ 
dali  lying  on  the  verandah.  So  when  entering  Savatthi  for  alms- 
food  with  his  disciples,  the  Buddha  stood  near  the  door  of  the 
Brahmin  Adinnapubbaka.  The  Buddha  sent  forth  a  ray  of  light 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  youth,  who  was  facing  the  interior 
of  the  house.  The  youth  saw  the  Buddha;  and  as  he  was  very 
weak  he  could  only  profess  his  faith  mentally.  But  that  was 
enough.  When  he  passed  away  with  his  heart  in  devotion  to  the 
Buddha  he  was  reborn  in  the  Tavatimsa  celestial  world. 

From  his  celestial  abode  the  young  Mattakundali,  seeing  his  fa¬ 
ther  mourning  over  him  at  the  cemetery,  appeared  to  the  old 
man  in  the  likeness  of  his  old  self.  He  told  his  father  about  his 
rebirth  in  the  Tavatimsa  world  and  also  urged  him  to  approach 
and  invite  the  Buddha  to  a  meal.  At  the  house  of  Adinnapub¬ 
baka  the  question  of  whether  one  could  or  could  not  be  reborn 
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in  a  celestial  world  simply  by  mentally  professing  profound 
faith  in  the  Buddha,  without  giving  in  charity  or  observing  the 
moral  precepts,  was  brought  up.  So  the  Buddha  invited 
Mattakundali  to  appear  in  person;  Mattakundali  then  appeared 
in  his  celestial  ornaments  and  told  them  about  his  rebirth  in  the 
Tavatimsa  realm.  Only  then,  the  listeners  became  convinced 
that  the  son  of  the  Brahmin  Adinnapubbaka,  by  simply  devot¬ 
ing  his  mind  to  the  Buddha,  had  attained  much  glory. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  2) 

dhammd  manopubbangamd  mano  sett  ha  manomayd 
ce  pasannena  manasd  bhasati  vd  karoti  vd  tato 
sukham  nam  anveti  anapayini  chdyd  iva 

dhammd :  experience;  manopubbangamd :  thought  pre¬ 
cedes;  mandsetthd :  thought  is  predominant;  manomaya : 
mind-made  are  they;  ce:  therefore,  if;  pasannena :  (with) 
pure;  manasd:  thought;  bhasati :  (one)  speaks;  karoti  vd:  or 
acts;  tato:  due  to  it;  sukham:  happiness;  nam:  that  person; 
anveti:  follows;  anapayini:  not  deserting;  chdyd  iva:  as  the 
shadow. 

All  that  man  experiences  springs  out  of  his  thoughts.  If  his 
thoughts  are  good,  the  words  and  deeds  will  also  be  good.  The 
result  of  good  thoughts,  words  and  deeds  will  be  happiness. 
This  happiness  never  leaves  the  person  whose  thoughts  are 
good.  Happiness  will  always  follow  him  like  his  shadow  that 
never  leaves  him. 


Commentary 

How  we  experience  our  circumstances  depends  on  the  way  we  inter¬ 
pret  them.  If  we  interpret  them  in  the  wrong  way,  we  experience  suffer- 
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ing.  If  we  interpret  them  in  the  right  way,  we  experience  happiness.  In 
other  words,  our  happiness  or  unhappiness  depends  on  the  way  we 
think. 

Thought  also  creates  circumstances  in  a  futuristic  sense.  If  we  harbour 
ill  will  and  speak  or  act  with  ill  will,  people  will  begin  to  hate  us.  We 
will  be  punished  by  society  and  the  law.  After  death,  we  will  also  be 
reborn  in  a  realm  of  suffering.  Here,  ‘thought’  refers  to  kamma  (action) 
and  ‘experience’  refers  to  vipaka  (consequences). 

The  message  finally  conveyed  by  this  pair  of  verses  is:  “Think  wrong 
and  suffer.  Think  right  and  be  happy.”  This  pair  of  verses  was  spoken 
by  the  Buddha  to  show  the  inevitable  consequence  ( vipaka )  of  good 
and  evil  thought  (kamma).  Man  reaps  what  he  has  sown,  both  in  the 
past  and  in  the  present.  What  he  sows  now,  he  reaps  in  the  present  and 
in  the  future.  Man  himself  is  responsible  for  his  own  happiness  and 
misery.  He  creates  his  own  hell  and  heaven.  He  is  the  architect  of  his 
own  fate.  What  he  makes  he  can  unmake.  Buddhism  teaches  the  way  to 
escape  from  suffering  by  understanding  and  using  the  law  of  cause  and 
effect.  Buddhism  is  very  realistic  and  optimistic.  Instead  of  blindly  de¬ 
pending  on  unknown  supernatural  powers,  hoping  for  happiness,  Bud¬ 
dhism  finds  the  true  way  to  happiness  realistically. 
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Uncontrolled  Hatred  Leads  To  Harm  ss£ 

Overcoming  Anger 


1  (3)  (4)  The  Story  of  Monk  Tissa  (Verses  3  &  4) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery  in  Savatthi,  the  Buddha 
uttered  these  Verses,  with  reference  to  Monk  Tissa.  Tissa,  son 
of  the  Buddha’s  maternal  aunt,  was  at  one  time  staying  with 
the  Buddha.  He  had  become  a  monk  only  in  his  old  age,  but  he 
posed  as  a  senior  monk  and  was  very  pleased  when  visiting 
monks  asked  his  permission  to  do  some  service  for  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  failed  to  perform  the  duties  expected  of  junior 
monks;  besides,  he  often  quarrelled  with  the  younger  monks. 
Should  anyone  rebuke  him  on  account  of  his  behaviour,  he 
would  go  complaining  to  the  Buddha,  weeping,  very  much  dis¬ 
satisfied  and  very  upset. 

Once,  the  Teacher  asked  him,  “Tissa,  why  have  you  come  to 
me  so  sad  and  sorrowful  with  tears  in  your  eyes,  weeping?” 
The  other  monks  had  discussed  among  themselves,  “If  he  goes 
alone,  he  may  cause  trouble.”  So  they  too  went  along  with  him, 
paid  obeisance  to  the  Teacher,  and  sat  down  respectfully  on 
one  side.  Tissa  answered  the  Teacher’s  question,  “Venerable, 
these  monks  are  abusing  me.”  The  Teacher  asked,  “But  where 
were  you  sitting?”  “In  the  centre  of  the  monastery  in  the  Hall 
of  State,  Venerable.”  “Did  you  see  these  monks  when  they 
came?”  “Yes,  Venerable  I  saw  them.”  “Did  you  rise  and  go  to 
meet  them?”  “No,  Venerable,  I  did  not.”  “Did  you  offer  to  take 
their  monastic  utensils?”  “No,  Venerable,  I  did  not  offer  to  take 
them.”  “Tissa,  do  not  act  thus.  You  alone  are  to  be  blamed;  ask 
their  pardon.”  “I  will  not  ask  their  pardon,  Venerable.” 
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The  monks  said  to  the  Teacher,  “He  is  an  obstinate  monk,  Ven¬ 
erable.”  The  Teacher  replied,  “Monks,  this  is  not  the  first  time 
he  has  proved  obstinate;  he  was  obstinate  also  in  a  previous 
state  of  existence.”  “We  know  all  about  his  present  obstinacy, 
Venerable;  but  what  did  he  do  in  a  previous  state  of  exist¬ 
ence?”  “Well  then,  monks,  listen,”  said  the  Teacher.  So  saying, 
he  told  the  following  story. 


Once  upon  a  time ,  when  a  certain  king  reigned  at  Benares ,  an 
ascetic  named  Devala ,  who  had  resided  for  eight  months  in  the 
Himalaya  country ,  desiring  to  reside  near  the  city  during  the 
four  months  of  the  rains,  for  salt  and  vinegar  returned  from  the 
Himalayas.  Seeing  two  boys  at  the  gate  of  the  city ,  he  asked 
them ,  “  Where  do  monks  who  come  to  this  city  spend  the  nightT ’ 
“In  the  potted  s  hall ,  Venerable .”  So  Devala  went  to  the  potted  s 
hall ,  stopped  at  the  door ,  and  said ,  “If  it  is  agreeable  to  you , 
Bhaggava ,  I  would  like  to  spend  one  night  in  your  hall.”  The 
potter  turned  over  the  hall  to  him ,  saying ,  “I  have  no  work  go¬ 
ing  on  in  the  hall  at  night ,  and  the  hall  is  a  large  one ;  spend  the 
night  here  as  you  please ,  Venerable .”  No  sooner  had  Devala 
entered  the  hall  and  sat  down  than  another  ascetic  named 
Narada ,  returning  from  the  Himalayas ,  asked  the  potter  for  a 
nighfs  lodging.  The  potter  thought  to  himself  “The  ascetic  who 
arrived  first  may  or  may  not  be  willing  to  spend  the  night  with 
him ;  I  will  therefore  relieve  myself  of  responsibility.” 


So  he  said  to  the  ascetic  who  had  just  arrived,  “Venerable,  if 
the  ascetic  who  arrived  first  approves  of  it,  spend  the  night  at 
your  pleasure.”  So  Narada  approached  Devala  and  said, 
“Teacher,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you,  I  would  like  to  spend  one 
night  here.”  Devala  replied,  “The  hall  is  a  large  one;  therefore 
come  in  and  spend  the  night  on  one  side.”  So  Narada  went  in 
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and  sat  down  beside  the  ascetic  who  had  gone  in  before  him. 
Both  exchanged  friendly  greetings. 


When  it  was  bedtime,  Narada  noted  carefully  the  place  where 
Devala  lay  and  the  position  of  the  door,  and  then  lay  down.  But 
when  Devala  lay  down,  instead  of  lying  down  in  his  proper 
place,  he  lay  down  directly  across  the  doorway.  The  result  was 
that  when  Narada  went  out  at  night,  he  trod  on  Devala’ s  matted 
locks.  Thereupon  Devala  cried  out,  “Who  is  treading  on  my 
locks?”  Narada  replied,  “Teacher,  it  is  I.”  “False  ascetic,”  said 
Devala,  “You  come  from  the  forest  and  tread  on  my  locks.” 
“Teacher,  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  lying  here;  please  par¬ 
don  me.”  Narada  then  went  out,  leaving  Devala  weeping  as  if 
his  heart  would  break.  Devala  thought  to  himself,  “I  will  not  let 
him  tread  on  me  when  he  comes  in  also.”  So  he  turned  around 
and  lay  down,  placing  his  head  where  his  feet  had  been  before. 
When  Narada  came  in,  he  thought  to  himself,  “The  first  time  I 
injured  the  teacher;  this  time  I  will  go  in  past  his  feet.”  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that,  when  Narada  entered,  he  trod  on  Devala’ s  neck. 


Thereupon  Devala  cried  out,  “Who  is  that?”  Narada  replied,  “It 
is  I,  teacher.”  “False  ascetic,”  said  Devala,  “The  first  time  you 
trod  on  my  locks.  This  time  you  tread  on  my  neck.  I  will  curse 
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you.”  “Teacher,  I  am  not  to  blame.  I  did  not  know  that  you 
were  lying  in  this  position.  When  I  came  in  I  thought  to  myself, 
‘The  first  time  I  injured  the  teacher;  this  time  I  will  go  in  past 
his  feet.’  Please  pardon  me.”  “False  ascetic,  I  will  curse  you.” 
“Do  not  do  so,  teacher.”  But  Devala,  paying  no  attention  to 
what  Narada  said,  cursed  him  all  the  same,  saying,  “May  your 
head  split  into  seven  pieces  at  sunrise.” 


Now  Narada,  perceiving  that  the  curse  would  fall  back  on  his 
brother-ascetic,  he  felt  compassion  for  him,  and  therefore  put 
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forth  the  power  of  his  meditation  and  prevented  the  sunrise. 
When  the  sun  did  not  rise,  the  king  had  to  intervene  and  ask 
Devala  to  apologise.  Devala  refused.  Then  said  Narada  to 
Devala,  “Teacher,  I  will  put  forth  my  power  of  meditation  and 
make  the  sun  to  rise.  At  the  moment  of  sunrise  please  keep  a 
lump  of  clay  on  your  head  and  submerge  in  water  and  rise  in 
different  places  as  you  go  your  way.”  As  soon  as  the  sun’s  rays 
touched  the  lump  of  clay  on  his  head,  it  divided  into  seven 
pieces.  Thereupon  Devala  ducked  in  the  water,  and  came  up  in 
a  different  place,  and  ran  away.  When  the  Buddha  had  given 
his  instruction,  he  said,  “Monks,  at  that  time  the  king  was 
Ananda,  Devala  was  Tissa,  and  Narada  was  myself,  when  at 
that  time  he  was  obstinate.” 

The  Buddha  advised  them  not  to  keep  thoughts  of  enmity,  for 
this  could  be  only  appeased  by  thoughts  of  friendliness. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  3) 

mam  akkocchi  mam  avadhi  mam  ajini  me  ahdsi 

•  •  •  t J 

ye  tarn  upanayhanti  tesam  veram  na  sammati 

mam :  me;  akkocchi’.  (he)  insulted;  mam :  me;  avadhi’.  (he) 
assaulted;  mam:  me;  ajini  (he)  defeated;  ahdsi:  (he) 
robbed;  me:  my  (belongings);  ye:  those  who;  tarn:  such 
thoughts;  upanayhanti:  keep  coming  back  to;  tesam:  their; 
veram:  enmity;  na  sammati:  never  ceases. 

When  a  person  holds  that  he  was  insulted,  assaulted,  defeated, 
or  robbed,  his  anger  continues  to  increase.  The  anger  of  such  a 
person  has  no  way  of  subsiding.  The  more  he  goes  over  his  im¬ 
aginary  trouble  the  greater  becomes  his  desire  to  avenge  it. 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  4) 

mam  akkocchi  mam  avadhi  mam  ajini  me  ahdsi 
•  •  • 

ye  tarn  na  upanayhanti  tesam  veram  sammati. 

mam:  me;  akkocchi :  (he)  insulted;  mam :  me;  avadhi’.  (he) 
assaulted;  mam :  me;  ajini:  (he)  defeated;  ahdsi :  (he) 
robbed;  me:  my  (belongings);  ye:  those  who;  tarn:  such 
thoughts;  na  upanayhanti:  does  not  constantly  return  to; 
tesam:  their;  veram:  enmity;  sammati:  ceases. 

Living  in  human  society,  people  often  quarrel  with  one  an¬ 
other.  When  such  conflicts  occur,  people  often  keep  thinking 
about  the  wrongs  done  to  them  by  others.  When  that  happens, 
their  anger  tends  to  grow.  But  in  those  who  forgive  and  forget 
the  wrongs  done  to  them,  anger  quickly  vanishes.  They  are 
then  at  peace. 


Commentary 

This  pair  of  verses  reveals  the  psychological  principle  that  is  basic  to 
emotional  control.  Emotion  is  an  excitement  of  the  body  that  begins 
with  a  thought.  A  thought  creates  a  mental  picture  which,  if  held  onto, 
excites  a  corresponding  emotion.  It  is  only  when  this  mental  picture  is 
discarded  and  paid  no  attention  to,  that  the  emotion  subsides.  The 
Buddha’s  constant  advice  to  His  followers  was  not  to  retaliate  but  to 
practice  patience  at  all  times  and  places,  even  under  provocation.  The 
Buddha  praises  those  who  forebear  the  wrongs  of  others,  even  though 
they  have  the  power  to  retaliate.  In  the  Dhammapada  itself  there  are 
many  instances  that  show  how  the  Buddha  practiced  patience,  even 
when  he  was  severely  criticised,  abused,  and  attacked.  Patience  is  not  a 
sign  of  weakness  or  defeatism  but  the  unfailing  strength  of  great  men 
and  women.  The  secret  of  patience  is  to  change  the  mental  picture  or 
how  you  interpret  a  situation.  An  example  is  given  in  the  Shantivadi 
Jataka,  where  the  saint  Shantivadi  was  the  Buddha  Gotama  in  his 
former  life.  The  saint  kept  repeating  the  thought,  “Long  live  the  king 
may  he  be  free  from  harm,”  while  his  limbs  were  severed  until  death, 
by  this  cruel  king  who  wanted  to  test  his  patience. 
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Hatred  Is  Overcome  Only  By  Non-Hatred 

1  (4)  The  Story  of  KaliyakkhinT  (Verse  5) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery  in  Savatthi,  the  Buddha 
spoke  this  verse,  with  reference  to  a  certain  woman  who  was 
barren  and  another  capable  of  bearing  a  child. 

Once  there  lived  a  householder,  whose  wife  was  barren.  Being 
unable  to  bear  a  child  and  afraid  that  she  would  be  mistreated 
by  her  husband  and  her  mother-in-law,  she  arranged  for  her 
husband  to  marry  another  woman.  But  on  two  occasions,  as 
soon  as  she  knew  the  second  wife  was  pregnant,  the  barren 
wife  gave  her  food  mixed  with  drugs  causing  her  to  have  a  mis¬ 
carriage.  On  her  third  pregnancy,  the  pregnant  wife  kept  it  to 
herself  without  informing  the  barren  wife.  But  when  the  latter 
came  to  know  about  it,  she  again  caused  an  abortion.  Eventu¬ 
ally  the  second  wife  died  in  childbirth.  Before  her  death,  the 
unfortunate  woman  was  filled  with  hatred  and  vowed  venge¬ 
ance  on  the  barren  wife  and  her  future  offspring.  Thus  a  feud 
started. 

Among  their  later  existences  the  two  were  reborn  as  a  hen  and 
a  female  cat;  a  doe  and  a  leopard;  and  finally  as  the  daughter  of 
a  nobleman  in  Savatthi  and  a  female  evil  spirit.  One  day  she 
(Kali  YakkhinI)  was  in  pursuit  of  the  nobleman’s  daughter  and 
her  baby.  When  this  lady  heard  that  the  Buddha  was  giving  a 
religious  discourse  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  she  fled  to  him 
and  placed  her  son  at  his  feet  for  protection.  The  evil  spirit  was 
prevented  from  entering  the  Monastery.  She  was  later  called  in 
and  both  the  lady  and  the  evil  spirit  were  admonished  by  the 
Buddha.  The  Buddha  told  them  about  their  past  trouble  as  rival 
wives  and  how  they  had  been  harboring  hatred  towards  each 
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other.  They  were  made  to  see  that  hatred  could  only  cause 
more  hatred,  and  that  it  could  only  cease  through  friendship, 
understanding,  and  goodwill.  Both  realised  their  mistake,  and 
on  the  admonition  of  the  Buddha,  made  their  peace  with  each 
other. 

The  Buddha  then  requested  the  woman  to  hand  over  her  son  to 
the  evil  spirit.  Fearing  for  the  safety  of  her  son,  she  hesitated, 
but  because  of  her  devotion  and  confidence  in  the  Buddha  she 
did  hand  over  her  son. 

The  child  was  warmly  received  by  the  evil  spirit.  After  kissing  and 
caressing  the  child  tenderly  like  her  own  son,  she  handed  back 
the  child  to  his  mother.  As  a  result,  there  was  no  more  hatred. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  5) 

idha  verena  verdni  kuddcanam  na  hi  sammantT 

•  • 

averena  ca  sammanti  esa  scmantand  dhammo 

•  • 

idha :  in  this  world;  verdni :  hatred  (enmity);  verena :  through 
hatred;  kuddcanam’.  at  no  time;  na  hi  sammantT:  not  sub¬ 
sided;  averena  ca:  only  by  non-hatred;  sammanti:  are  paci¬ 
fied;  esa:  this  (is);  sanantano:  ageless;  dhammo:  wisdom. 

Those  who  attempt  to  conquer  hatred  by  hatred  are  like  warri¬ 
ors  who  take  weapons  to  overcome  others  who  bear  arms.  This 
does  not  end  hatred,  but  gives  it  room  to  grow.  But,  ancient 
wisdom  has  advocated  a  different  timeless  strategy  to  over¬ 
come  hatred.  This  eternal  wisdom  is  to  meet  hatred  with 
non-hatred.  The  method  of  trying  to  conquer  hatred  through 
hatred  never  succeeds  in  overcoming  hatred.  But,  the  method 
of  overcoming  hatred  through  non-hatred  is  eternally  effective. 
That  is  why  that  method  is  described  as  eternal  wisdom. 
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Commentary 

The  principle  revealed  in  this  verse  is  clear.  Quarrels  can  never  come 
to  an  end  by  quarrelling.  War  can  never  end  through  further  wars.  En¬ 
mity  never  ends  by  returning  enmity  for  enmity.  Only  by  giving  up  an¬ 
ger,  enmity,  quarrelling  and  wars  can  these  evils  be  stopped.  It  is 
through  friendliness,  forgiving  and  forgetting  that  enmity  ceases. 
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Recollection  Of  Death  Brings  Peace 

1  (5)  The  Story  of  KOsambi  Monks  (Verse  6) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery  in  Savatthi,  the  Buddha 
uttered  this  verse,  with  reference  to  the  monks  of  Kosambi. 

The  monks  of  Kosambi  had  formed  into  two  groups.  One 
group  followed  the  master  of  Vinaya  and  the  other  followed 
the  teacher  of  the  Dhamma.  Once  they  were  quarrelling  among 
themselves  over  a  minor  Vinaya  rule.  Even  the  Buddha  could 
not  stop  them  from  quarrelling;  so  he  left  them  and  spent  the 
vassa,  religious  retreat  in  the  monsoon  season,  all  alone  in 
Rakkhita  Grove  near  Parileyyaka  forest.  There,  the  elephant 
Parileyya  waited  upon  the  Buddha. 

The  lay  disciples  of  Kosambi,  on  learning  the  reason  for  the 
departure  of  the  Buddha,  refused  to  make  offerings  to  the  re¬ 
maining  monks.  This  made  them  realize  their  mistake  and  rec¬ 
onciliation  took  place  among  themselves.  Still,  the  lay  disci¬ 
ples  would  not  treat  them  as  respectfully  as  before,  until  they 
owned  up  their  fault  to  the  Buddha.  But  the  Buddha  was  away 
and  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  vassa;  so  the  monks  of  Kosambi 
spent  the  vassa  in  misery  and  hardship. 

At  the  end  of  the  vassa,  the  Venerable  Ananda  and  many 
monks  approached  the  Buddha  and  gave  the  message  from 
Anathapindika  and  other  lay  disciples  imploring  him  to  return. 
In  due  course  the  Buddha  returned  to  the  Jetavana  Monastery 
in  Savatthi.  The  monks  followed  him  there,  fell  down  at  his 
feet,  and  admitted  their  fault.  The  Buddha  rebuked  them  for 
disobeying  Him.  He  told  them  to  remember  that  they  must  all 
die  some  day  and  therefore,  they  must  stop  their  quarrels  and 
must  not  act  as  if  they  would  never  die. 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  6) 

ettha  pare  mayam  yamdmase  na  ca  vijdnanti  tattha 
ye  ca  vijdnanti  tato  medhagd  sammanti. 

ettha :  in  this  place;  pare:  those  others;  mayam :  we;  yamd¬ 
mase:  die;  na  vijdnanti :  do  not  know;  tattha :  here;  ye  ca: 
some;  vijdnanti:  know  (it);  tato:  due  to  that  (awareness); 
medhagd:  conflicts  and  disputes;  sammanti:  subside. 

Most  of  us  are  not  willing  to  face  the  reality  of  impermanence 
and  death.  It  is  because  we  forget  this  fact  that  our  lives  are 
transitory,  that  we  quarrel  with  each  other,  as  if  we  are  going  to 
live  for  ever.  But,  if  we  face  the  fact  of  death,  our  quarrels  will 
come  to  an  end.  We  will  then  realize  the  folly  of  fighting  when 
we  ourselves  are  doomed  to  die.  Excited  by  emotions  our 
thought  being  clouded,  we  cannot  see  the  truth  about  life. 
When  we  see  the  truth,  however,  our  thoughts  become  free  of 
emotions. 


Commentary 

The  essence  of  Buddhism  is  facing  the  reality  of  death  and  imperma¬ 
nence.  Why  we  suffer  is  because  we  run  away  from  reality,  carried 
away  by  emotions.  Emotions  are  in  conflict  with  reality;  therefore,  they 
are  bound  to  be  thwarted  by  reality.  Not  only  anger  but  all  self-centred 
emotions  come  to  an  end  when  we  face  the  reality  of  death.  It  is  a  real¬ 
istic  thought  that  ends  all  unhappiness.  Those  who  do  not  face  reality 
in  this  Buddhist  way,  continue  to  be  frustrated  and  angry,  and  suffer  in 
consequence. 

Generally,  people  are  not  aware  that  death  will  overtake  them  one  day. 
They  act  unmindful  of  this  universal  truth.  Both  monks  and  laymen, 
unmindful  of  death  and  considering  themselves  as  immortals,  are  often 
heedless  in  cultivating  virtues.  They  engage  themselves  in  strife  and 
arguments  and  are  often  dejected,  with  their  hopes  and  aspirations 
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shattered.  At  times,  they  postpone  their  work  with  the  hope  of  doing  it 
on  a  grand  scale  in  the  future,  and  end  up  without  being  able  to  do  any¬ 
thing.  Therefore,  it  is  only  proper  that  one  should  daily  reflect  on 
death . 


Being  mindful  of  death  is  central  to  the  Buddhist  way  of  understanding 
the  real  nature  of  life.  There  are  people  in  this  world,  people  in  various 
walks  of  life,  who  resent  the  very  word  ‘death’,  let  alone  reflect  on  it. 
Infatuated  by  long  life,  good  health,  youth  and  prosperity,  they  com¬ 
pletely  forget  the  fact  that  they  are  subject  to  death.  Immersed  in  the 
evanescent  pleasures  of  the  five-fold  senses,  they  seek  only  material 
satisfaction  in  this  world,  completely  disregarding  a  future  life,  and  in¬ 
dulging  in  vice  through  the  mind,  body  and  speech.  They  regard  this 
impermanent  and  evanescent  life  as  permanent  and  everlasting.  It  is  to 
arouse  a  sense  of  dissatisfaction  in  such  blind  and  ignorant  people,  to 
allay  the  pangs  of  sorrow  caused  by  the  separation  of  parents  and  chil¬ 
dren,  and  from  wealth  and  property,  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  imper¬ 
manence  in  all  beings,  and  thereby  convince  them  of  the  unsatisfaction 
of  life,  and  direct  them  towards  the  attainment  of  everlasting  peace, 
that  the  Buddha  preached  these  words. 


A  person  who  has  not  comprehended  the  doctrine  of  the  Buddha  is  in¬ 
fatuated  by  long  life  and  considers  himself  as  immortal,  even  though 
he  may  see  many  deaths  around  him;  he  is  infatuated  by  good  health 
and  considers  himself  free  from  disease  even  though  he  may  see  count¬ 
less  diseased  persons  around  him;  he  is  infatuated  by  youth  even 
though  he  may  see  many  aged  persons  and  considers  himself  as  one 
who  is  not  subjected  to  old  age;  he  is  infatuated  by  wealth  and  prosper¬ 
ity  even  though  he  may  see  countless  persons  rendered  destitute 
through  loss  of  wealth;  and  he  never  thinks  for  a  moment,  that  he  too, 
might  be  subjected  to  such  a  state. 
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Sloth  Defeats  Spirituality  Spiritual 

Strength  Is  Undefeatable 

1  (6)  The  Story  of  Monk  Mahakala  (Verses  7  &  8) 

While  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Setavya, 
the  Buddha  uttered  these  verses,  with  reference  to  Mahakala 
and  his  brother  Culakala.  For  Culakala,  Majjhima  Kala,  and 
Mahakala  were  three  householders  who  lived  in  Setavya,  and 
they  were  brothers.  Culakala  and  Mahakala,  the  oldest  and 
youngest  respectively,  used  to  travel  abroad  with  their  caravan 
of  five  hundred  carts  and  bring  home  goods  to  sell,  and  Ma¬ 
jjhima  Kala  sold  the  goods  they  brought.  Now  on  a  certain  oc¬ 
casion  the  two  brothers,  taking  wares  of  various  kinds  in  their 
five  hundred  carts,  set  out  for  Savatthi,  and  halting  between  Sa- 
vatthi  and  Jetavana,  unharnessed  their  carts.  In  the  evening 
Mahakala  saw  Noble  Disciples,  residents  of  Savatthi,  with  gar¬ 
lands  and  perfumes  in  their  hands,  going  to  hear  the  Law. 
“Where  are  they  going?”  he  asked.  Receiving  the  answer  that 
they  were  going  to  hear  the  Law,  he  thought  to  himself,  “I  will 
go  too.”  So  he  addressed  his  youngest  brother,  “Dear  brother, 
keep  watch  over  the  carts;  I  am  going  to  hear  the  Law.”  So  say¬ 
ing,  he  went  and  paid  obeisance  to  the  Buddha  and  sat  down  in 
the  outer  circle  of  the  congregation. 

On  that  day  the  Teacher  preached  the  Law  in  orderly  sequence 
with  reference  to  Mahakala’ s  disposition  of  mind,  and  quoting 
the  Sutta  on  the  Aggregate  of  Suffering,  and  other  Suttas,  dis¬ 
coursed  on  the  sinfulness  and  folly  and  contamination  of  sen¬ 
sual  pleasures.  Mahakala,  after  listening  to  the  discourse,  be¬ 
came  a  monk  under  the  Teacher.  Culakala  likewise  became  a 
monk.  But  the  thought  in  Culakala’ s  mind  was,  “After  a  time  I 
will  return  to  the  world  and  take  my  brother  with  me.” 
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Somewhat  later  Mahakala  made  his  full  profession,  and  ap¬ 
proaching  the  Teacher,  asked  him,  “How  many  duties  are  there 
in  this  Religion?”  The  Teacher  informed  him  that  there  were 
two.  Said  Mahakala,  “Venerable,  since  I  became  a  monk  in  old 
age,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  fulfill  the  Duty  of  Study,  but  I  can 
fulfill  the  Duty  of  Contemplation.”  So  he  had  the  Teacher  in¬ 
struct  him  in  the  Practice  of  meditation  in  a  cemetery,  which 
leads  to  Arahatship.  At  the  end  of  the  first  watch,  when  every¬ 
one  else  was  asleep,  he  went  to  the  cemetery;  and  at  dawn,  be¬ 
fore  anyone  else  had  risen,  he  returned  to  the  Monastery. 

Now  a  certain  young  woman  of  station  was  attacked  by  a  dis¬ 
ease,  and  the  very  moment  the  disease  attacked  her,  she  died, 
in  the  evening,  without  a  sign  of  old  age  or  weakness.  In  the 
evening  her  kinsfolk  and  friends  brought  her  body  to  the  burn¬ 
ing-ground,  with  firewood,  oil,  and  other  requisites,  and  said  to 
the  keeper  of  the  burning-ground,  “Bum  this  body.”  And  pay¬ 
ing  the  keeper  the  usual  fee,  they  turned  the  body  over  to  her 
and  departed.  When  the  keeper  of  the  burning-ground  removed 
the  woman’s  dress  and  beheld  her  beautiful  golden-hued  body, 
she  straightway  thought  to  herself,  “This  corpse  is  a  suitable 
Subject  of  Meditation  to  show  to  His  reverence.”  So  she  went 
to  the  Venerable,  paid  obeisance  to  him,  and  said,  “I  have  a  re¬ 
markably  good  Subject  of  Meditation;  pray  look  at  it,  Venera¬ 
ble.”  “Very  well,”  said  the  Venerable.  So  he  went  and  caused 
the  dress  which  covered  the  corpse  to  be  removed,  and  sur¬ 
veyed  the  body  from  the  soles  of  the  feet  to  the  tips  of  the  hair. 
Then  he  said,  “Throw  this  beautiful  golden-hued  body  into  the 
fire,  and  as  soon  as  the  tongues  of  fire  have  laid  hold  of  it, 
please  tell  me.”  So  saying,  he  went  to  his  own  place  and  sat 
down.  The  keeper  of  the  burning-ground  did  as  she  was  told 
and  went  and  informed  the  Venerable.  The  Venerable  came 
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and  surveyed  the  body.  Where  the  flames  had  touched  the 
flesh,  the  colour  of  her  body  was  like  that  of  a  mottled  cow;  the 
feet  stuck  out  and  hung  down;  the  hands  were  curled  back;  the 
forehead  was  without  skin.  The  Venerable  thought  to  himself, 
“This  body,  which  but  now  caused  those  who  looked  thereon 
to  forget  the  Sacred  Word,  has  but  now  attained  decay,  has  but 
now  attained  death.”  And  going  to  his  night-quarters,  he  sat 
down,  discerning  clearly  Decay  and  Death.  Mahakala  devel¬ 
oped  Spiritual  Insight  and  attained  Arahatship,  together  with 
the  Supernatural  Faculties. 

When  Mahakala  attained  Arahatship,  the  Buddha,  surrounded 
by  the  Congregation  of  Monks,  travelling  from  place  to  place, 
arrived  at  Setavya  and  entered  the  Simsapa  forest.  Culakala’ s 
wives,  hearing  that  the  Buddha  had  arrived,  thought  to  them¬ 
selves,  “Now  we  shall  recover  our  husband.”  So  they  went  and 
invited  the  Buddha.  Now  when  a  visit  is  expected  from  the 
Buddha,  it  is  customary  for  a  single  monk  to  go  in  advance  and 
give  warning.  When  Culakala  went  home  to  prepare  for  alms¬ 
giving  his  wives  tore  off  his  robes.  Mahakala’ s  eight  wives 
also  thought  that  they  would  get  their  husband  to  give  up  the 
robes.  One  day,  they  arranged  an  alms-giving  for  the  Buddha 
and  the  Disciples  and  asked  the  Buddha  to  leave  Mahakala  be¬ 
hind  to  pronounce  the  formula  of  thanksgiving  after  alms-giv¬ 
ing.  The  Buddha  left  him  at  his  former  home  and  went  away 
with  the  other  disciples. 

When  the  Buddha  reached  the  village  gate,  the  congregation  of 
monks  was  offended  and  said,  “What  a  thing  for  the  Buddha  to 
do!  Did  he  do  it  wittingly  or  unwittingly?  Yesterday  Culakala 
came  and  that  was  the  end  of  his  monastic  life.  But  today,  a  dif¬ 
ferent  monk  came  and  nothing  of  the  sort  happened.”  The 
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Buddha  sent  Mahakala  back  and  continued  on  his  way.  Said 
the  monks,  “The  monk  Mahakala  is  virtuous  and  upright.  Will 
they  put  an  end  to  his  monastic  life?”  Mahakala’ s  wives  tried 
to  make  him  a  layman  but  he  rose  into  the  air  through  his  psy¬ 
chic  power  as  an  Arahat  and  appeared  before  the  Buddha  as  he 
was  reciting  these  two  verses.  Monk  Mahakala  paid  obeisance 
to  the  Buddha  and  the  Buddha  told  the  other  monks  that  they 
were  wrong  about  Arahat  Mahakala  to  compare  him  with 
Monk  Culakala. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  7) 

subhdnupassim  viharantam  indriyesu  asamvutam 
bhojanamhi  ca  amattannum  kusTtam  hmavTriyam 
tarn  ve  pasahati  Mdro  vdto  dubbalam  rukkham  iva 

subhdnupassim :  dwelling  on  the  attractiveness  of  sensual 
pleasures;  viharantam :  he  who  lives;  indriyesu :  in  senses; 
asamvutam :  unguarded;  bhojanamhi  ca:  in  food  also; 
amattannum :  immoderate;  kusTtam :  lazy;  hinaviriyam : 
weak  in  making  an  effort;  tarn:  that  person;  Mdro:  emotion 
personified  as  ‘Mara’  (the  equivalent  of  ‘Devil’);  ve: 
indeed;  pasahati:  overpowers;  vdto:  the  wind;  dubbalam: 
weak;  rukkham:  tree;  iva:  like. 

Those  who  dwell  on  the  attractiveness  of  sensual  enjoyments, 
and  live  with  the  senses  unguarded,  and  are  immoderate  in  eat¬ 
ing,  they  are  slothful  and  weak  in  perseverance  and  will-power. 
Emotions  overpower  such  persons  as  easily  as  the  wind  over¬ 
powers  a  weak  tree. 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  8) 


asubhdnupassim  viharantam  indriyesu  susamvutam 
bhojanamhi  ca  mattannum  saddham  araddha  vTriyam 
Mdro  tarn  ve  nappasahati  vato  selam  pabbatam  iva. 

asubhdnupassim :  dwelling  on  the  unattractiveness  of  sensual 
pleasure;  viharantam :  he  who  lives;  indriyesu :  in  senses; 
susamvutam :  well  guarded;  bhojanamhi  ca:  in  food  also; 
mattannum :  moderate;  saddham:  devoted;  araddha  vTriyam: 
strong  in  effort;  tarn:  that  person;  Mdro:  emotions  personified 
as  ‘Mara’  (the  equivalent  of  ‘Devil’);  nappasahati:  does  not 
overpower;  vato:  the  wind;  selam  pabbatam:  rocky  mountain; 
iva:  like. 

Those  who  dwell  on  the  unattractiveness  of  sensual  enjoy¬ 
ments,  and  live  with  the  senses  well  guarded,  and  moderate  in 
eating,  they  are  devoted  to  the  Teaching  and  to  persistent  me¬ 
thodical  practice.  Such  persons  are  not  overpowered  by  emo¬ 
tions  just  as  a  rocky  mountain  is  not  shaken  by  the  wind. 


Commentary 

Those  who  have  a  false  idea  of  optimism  and  think  that  life  is  a  bed  of 
roses  without  thorns,  they  keep  focusing  on  the  pleasant  side  of  life  and 
ignore  the  unpleasant.  As  a  result,  they  become  attached  to  things  and 
call  them  “this  is  mine”  or  “this  is  myself’.  When  these  things  to  which 
they  are  attached  change  and  are  parted  from  them,  they  lament  that 
what  is  “theirs”  and  what  is  “themselves”  is  breaking  up  and  dying. 
Those  who  look  at  the  unpleasant  side  of  life,  the  thorns  in  the  roses, 
have  their  attachments  weaken.  When  this  happens,  the  change  and  sep¬ 
aration  from  attached  objects  do  not  bring  about  much  sorrow  or  grief. 
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Asubhanupassana :  does  not  mean  the  reflection  on  the  painfulness  of 
pain  which  produces  hatred  or  aversion.  That  is  called  the  cultivation 
of  ‘the  perception  of  repulsiveness ’  (pathigha  sannd ),  which  is  also  to 
be  avoided.  Its  true  meaning  is  the  reflection  on  the  bad  side  of  sensual 
pleasure,  which  people  often  like  to  ignore,  and  in  so  doing,  run  into 
suffering,  the  very  thing  that  they  are  trying  to  avoid.  True  optimism  is 
not  a  one-sided  view  of  life  but  an  ability  to  see  a  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  in  life.  This  is  the  optimism  of  Buddhism. 


This  pair  of  verses  reveals  the  method  of  finding  happiness  in  life,  by 
giving  up  attachment  to  things  of  the  world.  The  first  step  is  to  think  re¬ 
alistically.  Guarding  the  senses  is  learning  to  stop  reacting  to  pleasant 
and  unpleasant  circumstances  with  desire  and  aversion.  Exercising 


control  in  our  eating  habits  and  overcoming  laziness  are  necessary  to 


maintain  the  practice  of  focusing  attention  on  right  things  and  thereby 


clearing  the  thoughts  of  emotional  attachments. 
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Those  Who  Do  Not  Deserve  The  Stained  Robe 

The  Virtuous  Deserve  The  Stained  Robe 

1  (7)  The  Story  of  Devadatta  (Verses  9  &  1 0) 


While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery  in  Savatthi,  the  Buddha 
spoke  these  verses,  with  reference  to  Devadatta.  For  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  occasion  the  two  Chief  Disciples,  each  with  a  retinue  of 
five  hundred  monks,  took  leave  of  the  Buddha  and  went  from 
Jetavana  to  Rajagaha.  The  residents  of  Rajagaha  united  in  twos 
and  threes  and  in  larger  groups  gave  alms  in  accordance  with 
the  custom  of  giving  alms  to  visitors.  Now  one  day  Venerable 
Sariputta  said,  in  making  the  Address  of  Thanksgiving,  “Lay 
brethren,  one  man  himself  gives  alms,  but  does  not  urge  an¬ 
other  to  give;  that  man  receives  in  future  births  the  blessing  of 
wealth,  but  not  the  blessing  of  a  retinue.  Another  man  urges  his 
neighbour  to  give,  but  does  not  himself  give;  that  man  receives 
in  future  births  the  blessing  of  a  retinue,  but  not  the  blessing  of 
wealth.  Another  man  neither  himself  gives  alms  nor  urges  oth¬ 
ers  to  give;  in  future  births  that  man  receives  not  so  much  as  a 
bellyful  of  sour  rice-gruel,  but  is  forlorn  and  destitute.  Yet  an¬ 
other  both  himself  gives  alms  and  urges  his  neighbour  to  give; 
that  man,  in  future  births  in  a  hundred  states  of  existence,  in  a 
thousand  states  of  existence,  in  a  hundred  thousand  states  of 
existence,  receives  both  the  blessing  of  wealth  and  the  blessing 
of  a  retinue.”  Thus  did  Venerable  Sariputta  preach  the  law. 

One  person  invited  the  Venerable  to  take  a  meal  with  him,  say¬ 
ing,  “Venerable,  accept  my  hospitality  for  tomorrow.”  For  the 
alms-giving  someone  handed  over  a  piece  of  cloth,  worth  one 
hundred  thousand,  to  the  organizers  of  the  alms  giving  cere¬ 
mony.  He  instructed  them  to  dispose  of  it  and  use  the  proceeds 
for  the  ceremony  should  there  be  any  shortage  of  funds,  or  if 
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there  were  no  such  shortage,  to  offer  it  to  anyone  of  the  monks 
they  thought  fit.  It  so  happened  that  there  was  no  shortage  of 
anything  and  the  cloth  was  to  be  offered  to  one  of  the  monks. 
Since  the  two  Chief  Disciples  visited  Rajagaha  only  occasion¬ 
ally,  the  cloth  was  offered  to  Devadatta,  who  was  a  permanent 
resident  of  Rajagaha. 

It  came  about  this  way.  Some  said,  “Let  us  give  it  to  the  Vener¬ 
able  Sariputta.”  Others  said,  “The  Venerable  Sariputta  has  a 
way  of  coming  and  going.  But  Devadatta  is  our  constant  com¬ 
panion,  both  on  festival  days  and  on  ordinary  days,  and  is  ever 
ready  like  a  water-pot.  Let  us  give  it  to  him.”  After  a  long  dis¬ 
cussion  it  was  decided  by  a  majority  of  four  to  give  the  robe  to 
Devadatta.  So  they  gave  the  robe  to  Devadatta. 

Devadatta  cut  it  in  two,  fashioned  it,  dyed  it,  put  one  part  on  as 
an  undergarment  and  the  other  as  an  upper  garment,  and  wore 
it  as  he  walked  about.  When  they  saw  him  wearing  his  new 
robe,  they  said,  “This  robe  does  not  befit  Devadatta,  but  does 
befit  the  Venerable  Sariputta.  Devadatta  is  going  about  wear¬ 
ing  under  and  upper  garments  which  do  not  befit  him.”  Said 
the  Buddha,  “Monks,  this  is  not  the  first  time  Devadatta  has 
worn  robes  unbecoming  to  him;  in  a  previous  state  of  existence 
also  he  wore  robes  which  did  not  befit  him.”  So  saying,  he  re¬ 
lated  the  following. 

Once  upon  a  time,  when  Brahmadatta  ruled  at  Benares,  there 
dwelt  at  Benares  a  certain  elephant-hunter  who  made  a  living 
by  killing  elephants.  Now  in  a  certain  forest  several  thousand 
elephants  found  pasture.  One  day,  when  they  went  to  the  for¬ 
est,  they  saw  some  Private  Buddhas.  From  that  day,  both  going 
and  coming,  they  fell  down  on  their  knees  before  the  Private 
Buddha  before  proceeding  on  their  way. 
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One  day  the  elephant-hunter  saw  their  actions.  Thought  he,  “I 
too  ought  to  get  a  yellow  robe  immediately.”  So  he  went  to  a 
pool  used  by  a  certain  Private  Buddha,  and  while  the  latter  was 
bathing  and  his  robes  lay  on  the  bank,  stole  his  robes.  Then  he 
went  and  sat  down  on  the  path  by  which  the  elephants  came  and 
went,  with  a  spear  in  his  hand  and  the  robe  drawn  over  his  head. 
The  elephants  saw  him,  and  taking  him  for  a  Private  Buddha, 
paid  obeisance  to  him,  and  then  went  their  way.  The  elephant 
which  came  last  of  all  he  killed  with  a  thrust  of  his  spear.  And 
taking  the  tusks  and  other  parts  which  were  of  value  and  bury¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  the  dead  animal  in  the  ground,  he  departed. 

Later  on  the  Future  Buddha,  who  had  been  reborn  as  an  ele¬ 
phant,  became  the  leader  of  the  elephants  and  the  lord  of  the 
herd.  At  that  time  also  the  elephant-hunter  was  pursuing  the 
same  tactics  as  before.  The  Buddha  observed  the  decline  of  his 
retinue  and  asked,  “Where  do  these  elephants  go  that  this  herd 
has  become  so  small?”  “That  we  do  not  know,  master.”  The 
Buddha  thought  to  himself,  “Wherever  they  go,  they  must  not 
go  without  my  permission.”  Then  the  suspicion  entered  his 
mind,  “The  fellow  who  sits  in  a  certain  place  with  a  yellow 
robe  drawn  over  his  head  must  be  causing  the  trouble;  he  will 
bear  watching.” 

So  the  leader  of  the  herd  sent  the  other  elephants  on  ahead  and 
walking  very  slowly,  brought  up  the  rear  himself.  When  the 
rest  of  the  elephants  had  paid  obeisance  and  passed  on,  the  ele¬ 
phant-hunter  saw  the  Buddha  approach,  whereupon  he  gath¬ 
ered  his  robe  together  and  threw  his  spear.  The  Buddha  fixed 
his  attention  as  he  approached,  and  stepped  backwards  to  avoid 
the  spear.  “This  is  the  man  who  killed  my  elephants,”  thought 
the  Buddha,  and  forthwith  sprang  forwards  to  seize  him.  But 
the  elephant-hunter  jumped  behind  a  tree  and  crouched  down. 
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Thought  the  Buddha,  “I  will  encircle  both  the  hunter  and  the 
tree  with  my  trunk,  seize  the  hunter,  and  dash  him  to  the 
ground.”  Just  at  that  moment  the  hunter  removed  the  yellow 
robe  and  allowed  the  elephant  to  see  it.  When  the  Great  Being 
saw  it,  he  thought  to  himself,  “If  I  offend  against  this  man,  the 
reverence  which  thousands  of  Buddhas,  Private  Buddhas,  and 
Arahats  feel  towards  me  will  of  necessity  be  lost.”  Therefore 
he  kept  his  patience.  Then  he  asked  the  hunter,  “Was  it  you  that 
killed  all  these  kinsmen  of  mine?”  “Yes,  master,”  replied  the 
hunter.  “Why  did  you  do  so  wicked  a  deed?  You  have  put  on 
robes  which  become  those  who  are  free  from  the  passions,  but 
which  are  unbecoming  to  you.  In  doing  such  a  deed  as  this,  you 
have  committed  a  grievous  sin.”  So  saying,  he  rebuked  him 
again  for  the  last  time.  “Unbecoming  is  the  deed  you  have 
done,”  said  he. 

When  the  Buddha  had  ended  this  lesson,  he  identified  the  char¬ 
acters  in  the  J at aka  as  follows,  “At  that  time  the  elephant- 
hunter  was  Devadatta,  and  the  noble  elephant  who  rebuked 
him  was  I  myself.  Monks,  this  is  not  the  first  time  Devadatta 
has  worn  a  robe  which  was  unbecoming  to  him.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  9) 

anikkasdvd  damasaccena  apeto  yd  kdsdvam 
vattham  paridahessati  so  kdsdvam  na  arahati 

anikkasdvd :  uncleaned  of  the  stain  of  defilements;  damasa¬ 
ccena'.  emotional  control  and  awareness  of  reality;  apeto : 
devoid  of;  Yd:  some  individual;  kdsdvam  vattham :  the 
stained  cloth;  paridahessati :  wears;  so:  that  person; 
kdsdvam:  the  stained  robe;  na  arahati:  is  not  worthy  of. 
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A  monk  may  be  stained  with  defilements,  bereft  of  self-control 
and  awareness  of  reality.  Such  a  monk,  though  he  may  wear 
the  ‘stained  cloth’  (the  monk’s  robe  which  has  been  specially 
coloured  with  dye  obtained  from  wild  plants),  he  is  not  worthy 
of  such  a  saintly  garb. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  10) 

Yd  ca  vantakasdvassa  silesu  susamdhito 
damasaccena  so  upeto  sa  ve  kdsdvam  arahati 

Yd  ca:  if  some  person;  vantakasdvassa :  free  of  the  stain  of 
defilements;  silesu :  well  conducted;  susamdhito :  who  is 
tranquil  within;  damasaccena :  with  emotional  control  and 
awareness  of  reality;  upeto :  endowed;  so:  that  person;  ve: 
certainly;  kdsdvam:  the  stained  cloth;  arahati:  is  worthy  of. 

Whoever  dons  the  ‘stained  cloth’,  being  free  of  defilements, 
who  is  well  conducted  and  tranquil  within,  having  emotions 
under  control  and  aware  of  reality,  such  a  person  is  worthy  of 
the  sacred  ‘stained  cloth.’ 


Commentary 

The  ‘stained  cloth’  is  a  symbol  of  purity  for  the  Buddhist.  He  holds  as 
sacred  and  holy  this  specially  prepared  monk’s  robe.  The  Buddhist 
bows  down  in  homage  to  the  wearer  of  this  robe.  The  robe  signifies  the 
Sangha  which  is  a  part  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  the  Buddhist:  Buddha, 
Dhamma  and  Sangha. 


When  a  person  is  ordained  as  a  Buddhist  monk,  the  person  feels  that  he 
has  risen  above  the  mundane  realm  and  become  a  holy  person.  This 
feeling  is  reinforced  when  laymen  bow  down  before  him.  This  new 
‘self-image’  helps  the  newly  ordained  person  to  start  a  new  life  of  holi¬ 
ness.  The  layman  too  gets  inspiration  by  seeing  and  worshiping  the 
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wearer  of  the  robe.  This  veneration  of  the  robe,  therefore,  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  Buddhist  practice. 

This  is  why  a  person  contaminated  by  profanity  is  not  worthy  of  the 
yellow  cloth.  It  is  a  sacrilege  to  wear  it,  if  he  is  impure.  It  is  a  desecra¬ 
tion  of  the  sacred  robe. 
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False  Values  Bar  Spiritual  Progress 

Truth  Enlightens 

1  (8)  The  Story  of  Monk  Sariputta  (Verses  11  &  12) 

While  residing  at  Veluvana,  the  Bamboo  Grove  Monastery  in  Ra- 
jagaha,  the  Buddha  spoke  these  verses,  with  reference  to  San- 
jaya,  a  former  teacher  of  the  Chief  Disciples,  the  Venerable 
Sariputta  and  the  Venerable  Moggallana  (formerly  Upatissa 
and  Kolita). 

Before  the  Buddha  appeared  in  the  world,  there  were  two 
Brahamana  villages  not  far  from  Rajagaha  named  Upatissa  vil¬ 
lage  and  Kolita  village.  One  day  a  Brahamana’ s  wife  named 
Rupasari,  who  lived  in  Upatissa  village,  conceived  a  child;  and 
on  the  same  day  a  brahamin’s  wife  named  Moggali,  who  lived 
in  Kolita  village,  likewise  conceived  a  child  in  her  womb.  We 
are  told  that  for  seven  generations  these  two  families  had  been 
firmly  knit  and  bound  together  in  the  bonds  of  friendship;  they 
performed  the  Protection  of  the  Embryo  for  the  two  expectant 
mothers  on  the  same  day.  On  the  expiration  of  ten  lunar 
months,  both  women  gave  birth  to  sons. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  name  of  the  children,  they  gave 
the  name  Upatissa  to  the  son  of  the  brahamin  woman  whose 
name  was  Sari,  because  he  was  the  son  of  the  principal  family 
in  Upatissa  village;  to  the  other  boy,  because  he  was  the  son  of 
the  principal  family  in  Kolita  village,  they  gave  the  name 
Kolita.  As  they  grew  up,  both  boys  attained  the  highest  profi¬ 
ciency  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences.  Whenever  the  youth  Upa¬ 
tissa  went  to  the  river  or  the  garden  to  enjoy  himself,  five  hun- 
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dred  golden  litters  accompanied  him;  five  hundred  chariots 
drawn  by  thoroughbreds  accompanied  the  youth  Kolita.  The 
two  youths  had  retinues  of  five  hundred  boys  apiece. 


Now  there  is  a  festival  celebrated  every  year  in  Rajagaha 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  Mountain-top  festival.  A  couch  for 
the  two  youths  was  set  up  in  one  place,  and  the  two  youths  sat 
together  and  witnessed  the  passing  show.  When  there  was  oc¬ 
casion  to  laugh,  they  laughed;  when  there  was  occasion  to 
weep,  they  wept;  when  it  was  time  to  give  alms,  they  gave 
alms.  In  this  way  they  witnessed  the  festivities  for  several  days. 
But  one  day,  when  they  had  grown  wiser,  there  was  no  laugh 
when  they  might  have  laughed,  as  on  preceding  days,  there 
were  no  tears  when  they  might  have  wept,  and  when  their  alms 
were  sought  they  gave  no  alms. 


The  following  thought,  we  are  told,  occurred  to  the  two  youths, 
“Why  should  we  look  at  this?  Before  a  hundred  years  have 
passed,  all  these  people  will  have  gone  hence  and  will  no  more 
be  seen.  It  behoves  us  rather  to  seek  the  Way  of  Release.”  And 
taking  this  thought  to  heart,  they  sat  down.  Then  Kolita  said  to 
Upatissa,  “Friend  Upatissa,  you  do  not  appear  to  be  pleased 
and  delighted  as  on  previous  days.  Nay  rather,  you  are  afflicted 
with  melancholy.  What  is  in  your  mind?”  “Friend  Kolita,  I  sit 
thinking,  ‘There  is  no  lasting  satisfaction  in  looking  upon  these 
folk;  this  is  all  unprofitable;  it  behoves  me  rather  to  seek  the 
Way  of  Release  for  myself.  But  why  are  you  melancholy?” 
Kolita  said  the  same  thing.  When  Upatissa  discovered  that 
Kolita’ s  thoughts  were  one  with  his  own,  he  said,  “Both  of  us 
have  had  a  happy  thought.  It  behoves  us  both  to  seek  the  Way 
of  Release  and  to  retire  from  the  world  together.  Under  what 
teacher  shall  we  retire  from  the  world?” 
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Now  at  this  time  a  wandering  ascetic  named  Sanjaya  entered 
the  city  of  Rajagaha,  accompanied  by  a  large  retinue  of  wan¬ 
dering  ascetics.  “We  will  retire  from  the  world  and  become 
monks  under  Sanjaya,”  said  Upatissa  and  Kolita.  So  they  dis¬ 
missed  five  hundred  retainers,  saying  to  them,  “Take  the  litters 
and  the  chariots  and  go,”  and,  together  with  the  remaining  five 
hundred,  retired  from  the  world  and  became  monks  under  San¬ 
jaya.  From  the  day  when  these  two  youths  retired  from  the 
world  and  became  monks  under  Sanjaya,  Sanjaya  reached  the 
pinnacle  of  gain  and  renown.  In  but  a  few  days  they  had  passed 
the  bounds  of  Sanjaya’ s  teaching.  Therefore  they  asked  him, 
“Teacher,  is  this  all  the  religious  truth  you  know,  or  is  there 
something  more  besides?”  “This  is  all  there  is;  you  know  all.” 

The  questions  Upatissa  and  Kolita  asked,  the  others,  too,  were 
not  able  to  answer;  but  every  question  the  others  asked,  Upa¬ 
tissa  and  Kolita  answered.  In  this  manner  they  travelled  over 
the  Land  of  the  Rose- apple;  then  they  retraced  their  steps  and 
returned  to  their  own  homes  again.  Before  they  separated,  Upa¬ 
tissa  said  to  Kolita,  “Friend  Kolita,  whichever  of  us  first  attains 
the  Deathless  is  to  inform  the  other.”  Having  made  this  agree¬ 
ment,  they  separated. 

One  day,  the  wandering  ascetic  Upatissa  saw  the  Monk  Assaji. 
Upatissa  said  to  him,  “Calm  and  serene,  brother,  are  your  or¬ 
gans  of  sense;  clean  and  clear  is  the  hue  of  your  skin.  For 
whose  sake,  brother,  did  you  retire  from  the  world?  And  who  is 
your  teacher?  And  whose  doctrine  do  you  profess?”  “Brother,  I 
am  as  yet  a  mere  novice;  its  not  long  since  I  have  been  a  monk; 
but  recently  did  I  approach  Buddha’s  doctrine  and  discipline.” 
Said  the  ascetic,  I  am  Upatissa;  say  much  or  little  according  to 
your  ability;  I  will  understand  the  meaning  in  a  hundred  ways 
or  a  thousand  ways.”  At  what  Monk  Assaji  said  Upatissa  re- 
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ceived  higher  excellence.  Upatissa  next  saw  his  friend  Kolita 
and  informed  him  that  he  had  attained  deathless.  He  pro¬ 
nounced  the  same  stanza  Assaji  had  pronounced.  Kolita  was 
established  in  the  fruit  of  conversion.  They  decided  to  visit  the 
Buddha.  They  thought  they  should  ask  their  former  instructor 
Sanjaya  to  join  them.  “You  may  go;  I  cannot  come,”  Sanjaya 
said,  “In  the  past  I  have  gone  about  as  a  teacher  of  the  multi¬ 
tude.  For  me  to  become  a  pupil  again  would  be  absurd.” 

“Do  not  act  thus,  teacher,”  Upatissa  said.  “Teacher,  from  the 
moment  of  the  Buddha’s  appearance  in  the  world  the  populace 
has  adored  Him.  Let’s  also  go  there.  What  do  you  intend  to  do 
now?”  Sanjaya  replied,  “Friends,  which  are  more  numerous  in 
this  world,  the  stupid  or  the  wise?”  “Teacher,  the  stupid  are 
many,  the  wise  are  few.”  Sanjaya  said:  “Well  then,  friends,  let 
the  wise  men  go  to  the  wise  Monk  Gotama  and  let  the  stupid 
come  to  stupid  me.”  Upatissa  and  Kolita  departed.  About  two 
hundred  and  fifty  wandering  ascetics  of  Sanjaya’ s  group  also 
joined  the  two  friends. 

Then  Kolita  and  Upatissa  saw  the  Buddha  and  became  his 
chief  disciples.  Upatissa  became  Sariputta,  and  Kolita  became 
Moggallana.  They  informed  the  Buddha  how  Sanjaya  would 
not  come  to  see  the  Buddha. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  11) 

asdre  sdramatino  sdre  ca  asaradassino  micchd- 
sankappagocard  te  sdram  na  adhigacchanti 

asdre:  what  are  not  values;  sdramatino :  if  seen  as  values; 
sdre  ca:  and  what  are  values;  asaradassino:  if  seen  as  not 
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values;  micchdsahkappagocard :  given  to  wrong  aspira¬ 
tions;  te:  those  (ignorant  people);  sdram :  to  the  values;  na 
adhigacchanti :  do  not  attain. 

A  person  interested  in  spiritual  progress  must  be  aware  of  spir¬ 
itual  values.  It  is  true  that  material  things  are  also  necessary. 
But  they  are  not  the  values  to  be  sought  after  for  spiritual 
progress.  If  people  were  to  give  prominence  to  material  values 
they  cannot  attain  any  spiritual  heights. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  12) 

sdram  sarato  ca  asdram  asdrato  ca  natvd  sammd 

•  • 

sankappa  gocard  te  sdram  adhigacchanti. 

sdram:  the  true  values;  sarato  ca:  as  true  values;  asdram: 
what  are  not  values;  asdrato  ca:  as  not  values;  natvd:  hav¬ 
ing  understood;  sammd  sankappa  gocard:  blessed  with 
right  aspirations;  te:  those  (wise  individuals);  sdram:  true 
values;  adhigacchanti:  attain  to. 

The  wise  person  who  is  able  to  recognize  the  true  values  lead¬ 
ing  to  spiritual  attainments,  is  capable  of  attaining  to  spiritual 
heights.  Such  a  person  is  possessed  of  right  views. 

Commentary 

This  pair  of  verses  stresses  the  importance  of  a  proper  ‘sense  of  values’ 
which  is  essential  to  the  practice  of  the  spiritual  path.  Our  sense  of  val¬ 
ues  is  what  gives  direction  to  our  lives.  The  purity  and  richness  of  our 
lives  depend  on  our  sense  of  values.  In  fact,  our  judgement  of  superior¬ 
ity  and  inferiority,  and  our  happiness  and  sense  of  achievement,  are 
also  dependent  on  this  sense  of  values. 

Those  who  have  a  wrong  understanding  of  values  have  wrong  aspira¬ 
tions,  and  they  never  attain  the  true  riches  of  life. 
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Lust  Penetrates  Untrained  Mind  ss£ 

The  Disciplined  Mind  Keeps  Lust  Away 

1  (9)  The  Story  of  Monk  Nanda  (Verses  13  &  14) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery  in  Savatthi,  the  Buddha 
spoke  these  verses,  with  reference  to  Monk  Nanda,  a  cousin  of 
the  Buddha.  Venerable  Kaludayi,  knowing  that  it  was  the 
proper  time  for  the  Buddha  to  go  to  see  his  father,  described 
the  beauty  of  the  journey  and  conducted  the  Buddha  with  his 
retinue  of  many  Arahats  to  Kapilapura.  And  there,  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  his  kinsfolk,  the  Buddha,  taking  a  shower  of  rain  for 
his  text,  related  the  Vessantara  Jataka.  On  the  following  day  he 
entered  the  city  for  alms.  By  the  recitation  of  the  Stanza,  “A 
man  should  exert  himself  and  should  not  live  the  life  of  Heed¬ 
lessness, ”  he  established  his  father  in  the  Fruit  of  Conversion; 
and  by  the  recitation  of  the  Stanza,  “A  man  should  live  right¬ 
eously,”  he  established  Maha  Pajapati  in  the  Fruit  of  Conver¬ 
sion  and  his  father  in  the  Fruit  of  the  Second  Path. 

On  the  following  day,  while  the  ceremonies  of  Prince  Nanda’ s 
sprinkling,  house-warming,  and  marriage  were  in  progress,  the 
Buddha  entered  the  house  for  alms,  placed  his  bowl  in  Prince 
Nanda’ s  hands,  and  wished  him  good  luck.  Then,  rising  from 
his  seat,  He  departed  without  taking  his  bowl  from  the  hands  of 
the  Prince.  Out  of  reverence  for  the  Buddha,  Prince  Nanda  did 
not  dare  say,  “Venerable,  receive  your  bowl,”  but  thought 
within  himself,  “He  will  take  his  bowl  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.” 
But  even  when  the  Buddha  reached  the  head  of  the  stairs,  He 
did  not  take  his  bowl.  Thought  Nanda,  “He  will  take  his  bowl 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.”  But  the  Buddha  did  not  take  his  bowl 
even  there.  Thought  Nanda,  “He  will  take  his  bowl  in  the  pal¬ 
ace  court.”  But  the  Buddha  did  not  take  his  bowl  even  there. 
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Prince  Nanda  desired  greatly  to  return  to  his  bride,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Buddha  much  against  his  own  will.  But  so  great  was 
his  reverence  for  the  Buddha  that  he  did  not  dare  say,  “Receive 
your  bowl,”  but  continued  to  follow  the  Buddha,  thinking  to 
himself,  “He  will  take  his  bowl  here!  He  will  take  his  bowl 
there!  He  will  take  his  bowl  there!” 

At  that  moment  they  brought  word  to  his  bride  Janapada-Ka- 
lyani  belle-of-the-country,  “My  lady,  the  Exalted  One 
(Buddha)  has  taken  Prince  Nanda  away  with  him;  it  is  his  pur¬ 
pose  to  deprive  you  of  him.”  Thereupon  Janapada-Kalyani, 
with  tears  streaming  down  her  face  and  hair  half-combed,  ran 
after  Prince  Nanda  as  fast  as  she  could  and  said  to  him,  “Noble 
sir,  please  return  immediately.”  Her  words  caused  a  quaver  in 
Nanda’ s  heart;  but  the  Buddha,  without  so  much  as  taking  his 
bowl,  led  him  to  the  Monastery  and  said  to  him,  “Nanda, 
would  you  like  to  become  a  monk?”  So  great  was  Prince 
Nanda’ s  reverence  for  the  Buddha  that  he  refrained  from  say¬ 
ing,  “I  do  not  wish  to  become  a  monk,”  and  said  instead,  “Yes, 
I  should  like  to  become  a  monk.”  Said  the  Buddha,  “Well  then, 
make  a  monk  of  Nanda.”  Thus  it  happened  that  on  the  third  day 
after  the  Buddha’s  arrival  at  Kapilapura  he  caused  Nanda  to 
become  a  monk. 

While  the  Buddha  was  thus  residing  at  Jetavana,  Venerable 
Nanda,  becoming  discontented,  told  his  troubles  to  the  monks, 
saying,  “Brethren,  I  am  dissatisfied.  I  am  now  living  the  reli¬ 
gious  life,  but  I  cannot  endure  to  live  the  Religious  Life  any 
longer.  I  intend  to  abandon  the  higher  precepts  and  to  return  to 
the  lower  life,  the  life  of  a  layman.” 

The  Exalted  One,  hearing  of  this  incident,  sent  for  Venerable 
Nanda  and  said  to  him,  “Nanda,  is  the  report  true  that  you 
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spoke  as  follows  to  a  large  company  of  monks,  ‘Brethren,  I  am 
dissatisfied;  I  am  now  living  the  Religious  Life,  but  I  cannot 
endure  to  live  the  Religious  Life  any  longer;  I  intend  to  aban¬ 
don  the  higher  precepts  and  to  return  to  the  lower  life,  the  life 
of  a  layman’?”  “It  is  quite  true,  Venerable.”  “But,  Nanda,  why 
are  you  dissatisfied  with  the  Religious  Life  you  are  now  living? 
Why  cannot  you  endure  to  live  the  Religious  Life  any  longer? 
Why  do  you  intend  to  abandon  the  higher  precepts  and  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  lower  life,  the  life  of  a  layman?”  “Venerable,  when  I 
left  my  house,  my  noble  wife  Janapada-Kalyani,  with  hair  half- 
combed,  took  leave  of  me,  saying,  ‘Noble  sir,  please  return  im¬ 
mediately.’  Venerable,  it  is  because  I  keep  remembering  her 
that  I  am  dissatisfied  with  the  religious  life  I  am  now  living; 
that  I  cannot  endure  to  live  the  religious  life  any  longer;  that  I 
intend  to  abandon  the  higher  precepts  and  to  return  to  the  lower 
life,  the  life  of  a  layman.”  Then  the  Exalted  One  took  Venera¬ 
ble  Nanda  by  the  arm,  and  by  his  power  conducted  him  to  the 
World  of  the  Thirty-three.  On  the  way  the  Buddha  pointed  out 
to  Venerable  Nanda  in  a  certain  burnt  field,  seated  on  a  burnt 
stump,  a  greedy  monkey  which  had  lost  her  ears  and  nose  and 
tail  in  a  fire. 

When  they  reached  the  World  of  the  Thirty- three,  he  pointed 
out  five  hundred  pink-footed  celestial  nymphs  who  came  to 
wait  upon  Sakka,  king  of  the  gods.  And  when  the  Buddha  had 
shown  Venerable  Nanda  these  two  sights,  he  asked  him  this 
question,  “Nanda,  which  do  you  regard  as  being  the  more 
beautiful  and  fair  to  look  upon  and  handsome,  your  noble  wife 
Janapada-Kalyani  or  these  five  hundred  pink-footed  celestial 
nymphs?” 

“Venerable ,”  replied  Nanda ,  “ as  far  inferior  as  this  greedy 
monkey  which  has  lost  her  ears  and  nose  and  tail  is  to  Jana- 
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pada-Kcilydni ,  even  so  far  inferior ,  Venerable ,  A  my  noble  wife 
Janapada-Kalydni  to  these  five  hundred  pink-footed  celestial 
nymphs .” 

“Cheer  up,  Nanda!”  replied  the  Exalted  One.  “I  guarantee  that 
you  will  win  these  five  hundred  pink-footed  celestial  nymphs.” 
Said  Venerable  Nanda,  “If,  Venerable,  the  Buddha  guarantees 
that  I  shall  win  these  five  hundred  pink-footed  celestial 
nymphs  in  that  case,  Reverend  Sir,  I  shall  take  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  living  the  exalted  life  of  a  religious  man.” 

Now  Venerable  Nanda,  although  his  fellow-monks  despised 
him  for  striving  to  seek  celestial  nymphs,  was  nevertheless,  liv¬ 
ing  in  solitude,  withdrawn  from  the  world,  heedful,  ardent,  res¬ 
olute,  in  no  long  time,  even  in  this  life,  attained  the  supreme 
goal  of  the  religious  life.  This  did  he  know:  “Birth  is  at  an  end, 
lived  is  the  holy  life,  duty  is  done:  I  am  no  more  for  this 
world.”  And  there  was  yet  another  venerable  elder  numbered 
among  the  Arahats. 

In  the  course  of  the  night  Venerable  Nanda  approached  the 
Buddha,  and  spoke  as  follows,  “Venerable,  I  release  the 
Buddha  from  the  promise  which  he  made  when  he  guaranteed 
that  I  should  win  five  hundred  pink-footed  celestial  nymphs.” 
The  Buddha  replied,  “Nanda,  I  myself  grasped  your  mind  with 
my  own  mind.”  The  monks  started  saying,  “On  former  days  he 
used  to  say,  ‘I  am  dissatisfied,’  but  now  says,  ‘I  am  in  no  wise 
inclined  to  the  life  of  a  layman.’”  And  forthwith  they  went  and 
reported  the  matter  to  the  Buddha. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  13) 

ducchannam  agdram  vutthi  yathd  samati  vijjhati 

evam  abhdvitam  cittam  rdgo  samativijjhati 
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ducchcinnam :  badly  thatched;  agaram :  house;  vutthi :  the 
rain;  yatha:  in  such  a  manner;  samati  vijjhati :  does  pene¬ 
trate;  cvam:  in  that  manner;  abhdvitam :  uncultured;  cittam : 
temperament;  ragd:  passion;  samativijjhati :  penetrates. 

It  is  quite  necessary  that  a  house  should  have  a  well-thatched 
roof.  If  the  thatching  is  weak,  rain  seeps  through  into  the 
house.  Just  as  the  badly  thatched  roof  lets  in  the  rain,  the  uncul¬ 
tured  temperament  too  is  open  to  passions.  The  temperament 
that  is  not  cultured  is  penetrated  easily  by  lust. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  14) 

succhannam  agaram  vutthi  yatha  na  samati  vijjhati 
evam  subhdvitam  cittam  rdgo  na  samati  vijjhati 

succhannam’.  well  thatched;  agaram :  abode,  house;  vutthi’. 
rain;  yatha :  in  such  a  manner;  na  samati  vijjhati:  does  not 
penetrate;  evam:  in  the  same  way;  subhdvitam:  well  cul¬ 
tured;  cittam:  temperament;  rago:  passion;  na  samati 
vijjhati:  does  not  penetrate. 

When  the  house  is  protected  by  a  well-thatched  roof,  it  is  not  at 
all  harmed  by  the  rain,  because  rainwater  cannot  seep  through 
it.  In  the  same  way,  the  well-cultured  temperament  too  does 
not  allow  passion  to  come  through.  Therefore,  the  well-cul¬ 
tured  temperament  cannot  be  penetrated  by  passions. 


Commentary 

The  terms  ‘citta’  and  ‘memo’  are  loosely  translated  by  writers  on  Bud¬ 
dhism  as  if  they  were  synonymous  and  interchangeable.  Both  words 
are  usually  translated  as  ‘mind’ .  Buddhism  does  not  recognize  an  en¬ 
tity  called  ‘mind’  or  a  ‘mind-body’  duality.  Buddhism,  however,  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  cognitive  ( Mand )  and  affective  (citta)  processes  of  psycho- 
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physical  activity,  which  may  be  seen  objectively  as  physical  and 
subjectively  as  mental.  The  term  ‘ citta ’  in  these  verses  may  also  refer 
to  the  affective  process  which  may  be  more  appropriately  termed  ‘tem¬ 
perament’  . 

The  term  ‘ bhavancC  is  also  usually  translated  as  ‘meditation’.  But  the 
term  ‘ bhavancC  is  more  meaningfully  translated  as  ‘culture’.  Bhdvand 
is  the  culture  and  development  of  the  cognitive  and  affective  processes 
that  lead  to  good  behaviour  and  happiness. 


Sorrow  Springs  From  Evil  Deeds 

1  (10)  The  Story  of  CundasOkarika  (Verse  15) 

While  residing  at  the  Veluvana  Monastery  in  Rajagaha  the  Buddha 
spoke  this  verse,  with  reference  to  Cunda  the  pork-butcher. 

Although  the  Buddha  was  in  residence  at  a  neighbouring  mon¬ 
astery,  on  not  a  single  day  did  Cunda  do  him  honour  by  offer¬ 
ing  him  so  much  as  a  handful  of  flowers  or  a  spoonful  of  rice, 
nor  did  he  do  a  single  work  of  merit  besides. 

One  day  he  was  attacked  by  madness,  and  while  he  yet  re¬ 
mained  alive,  the  fire  of  the  realm  of  suffering  rose  up  before  him. 

When  the  torment  of  the  realm  of  suffering  rose  up  before  the 
pork-butcher  Cunda,  his  mode  of  behavior  was  altered  in  cor¬ 
respondence  with  his  past  deeds.  Even  as  he  remained  within 
his  house,  he  began  to  grunt  like  a  pig  and  to  crawl  on  his 
hands  and  knees,  first  to  the  front  of  the  house  and  then  to  the 
rear.  The  men  of  his  household  overpowered  him  and  gagged 
him.  But  in  spite  of  all  they  did  (since  it  is  impossible  for  any¬ 
one  to  prevent  a  man’s  past  deeds  from  bearing  fruit),  he  kept 
crawling  back  and  forth,  grunting  like  a  pig  continually. 

Not  a  person  was  able  to  sleep  in  the  seven  houses  nearby.  The 
members  of  his  own  household,  terrified  by  the  fear  of  death, 
unable  otherwise  to  prevent  him  from  going  out,  barricaded  the 
doors  of  the  house  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  go  out.  Having 
thus  suffered  for  a  period  of  seven  days,  he  died  and  was  re¬ 
born  in  the  realm  of  suffering. 

Some  monks  said  to  the  Buddha  “Venerable,  for  seven  days 
the  door  of  Cunda  the  pork-butcher’s  house  has  been  closed, 
and  for  seven  days  the  killing  of  pigs  has  gone  on;  doubtless  he 
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intends  to  entertain  some  guests.  So  cruel  and  savage  a  being 
has  never  been  seen  before.” 

Said  the  Buddha,  “Monks,  he  has  not  been  killing  pigs  these 
seven  days.  Retribution  in  keeping  with  his  past  deeds  has 
overtaken  him.  Even  while  he  yet  remained  alive,  the  torment 
of  the  realm  of  suffering  rose  up  before  him.  By  reason  of  this 
torment  he  crawled  hither  and  thither  in  his  house  for  seven 
days,  grunting  and  squealing  like  a  pig.  Today  he  died,  and  was 
reborn  in  hell.”  When  the  Buddha  had  thus  spoken,  the  monks 
said,  “Reverend  Sir,  having  suffered  thus  here  in  this  world,  he 
went  again  to  a  place  of  suffering  and  was  there  reborn.” 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  15) 


papakan  idha  socati  pecca  socati  ubhayattha  socati. 
So  attano  kilittham  kammam  disvd  socati  so  vihannati 


pdpakdn:  the  evil  doer;  idha:  in  this  world;  socati :  grieves; 
pecca :  in  the  next  world;  socati :  grieves;  ubhayattha :  in 
both  worlds;  socati:  grieves;  so:  he;  attano:  his  own; 
kilittham  kammam:  blemished  action;  disvd:  having  seen; 
socati:  grieves;  so:  he;  vihannati:  is  vexed. 

The  story  of  Cunda  confirms  the  utterance  of  the  first  verse  of 
the  Dhammapada  (1:1),  that  evil  begets  nothing  but  evil,  by 
way  of  consequence.  Also  that  some  of  the  effects  of  evil  deeds 
are  suffered  in  this  very  life. 


Commentary 

People  who  commit  evil  actions  are  unaware  of  their  consequences  at 
the  moment  of  performance.  Therefore,  they  tend  to  repent  on  seeing 
the  consequences  of  what  they  did.  This  creates  grief.  This  does  not 
mean  that  a  man  must  always  suffer  the  consequences  of  his  deeds, 
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without  any  hope.  If  that  is  the  case,  there  is  no  benefit  in  leading  a  reli¬ 
gious  life,  nor  is  there  any  opportunity  to  work  for  one’s  emancipation. 


In  this  pair  of  verses,  suffering  and  happiness  in  the  next  world  are  also 
indicated.  Buddhists  do  not  believe  that  this  life  on  earth  is  the  only  life 
and  that  human  beings  are  the  only  kind  of  being.  Planes  of  existence 
are  numerous  and  beings  are  innumerable.  After  death  one  may  be 
born  as  a  human  being,  in  a  subhuman  state  or  in  a  celestial  plane  ac¬ 
cording  to  one’s  actions.  The  so-called  being  in  the  subsequent  life  is 
neither  the  same  as  its  predecessor  (as  it  has  changed)  nor  absolutely 
different  (as  it  is  the  identical  stream  of  life).  Buddhism  denies  the 


identity  of  a  being  but  affirms  an  identity  of  process. 
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Good  Deeds  Bring  Happiness 

1  (1 1 )  The  Story  of  Dhammika  Upasaka  (Verse  1 6) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery  in  Savatthi,  the  Buddha 
spoke  this  verse,  with  reference  to  Dhammika,  a  lay  disciple. 

Once  there  lived  in  Savatthi,  a  lay  disciple  by  the  name  of 
Dhammika,  who  was  virtuous  and  very  fond  of  giving  charity. 
He  generously  offered  food  and  other  requisites  to  the  monks 
regularly  and  also  on  special  occasions.  He  was,  in  fact,  the 
leader  of  five  hundred  virtuous  lay  disciples  of  the  Buddha 
who  lived  in  Savatthi.  Dhammika  had  seven  sons  and  seven 
daughters  and  all  of  them,  like  their  father,  were  virtuous  and 
devoted  to  charity.  When  Dhammika  was  very  ill  and  was  on 
his  death-bed  he  made  a  request  to  the  Sangha  to  come  to  his 
bedside  and  recite  the  sacred  texts.  While  the  monks  were  re¬ 
citing  the  Mahasatipatthana  Sutta,  six  decorated  chariots  from 
six  celestial  worlds  arrived  to  invite  him  to  their  respective 
worlds.  Dhammika  told  them  to  wait  for  a  while  for  fear  of  in¬ 
terrupting  the  recitation  of  the  Sutta.  The  monks,  thinking  that 
they  were  being  asked  to  stop,  stopped  and  left  the  place. 

A  little  while  later,  Dhammika  told  his  children  about  the  six 
decorated  chariots  waiting  for  him.  Then  and  there  he  decided 
to  choose  the  chariot  from  the  Tusita  world  and  asked  one  of 
his  children  to  throw  a  garland  on  to  it.  Accordingly  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  layman  threw  the  wreath  of  flowers,  and  it  clung  to 
the  pole  of  the  chariot  and  hung  suspended  in  the  air.  The  pop¬ 
ulace  saw  the  wreath  of  flowers  suspended  in  the  air,  but  did 
not  see  the  chariot.  Said  Dhammika,  “Do  you  see  this  wreath  of 
flowers?”  “Yes,  we  see  it.”  “This  wreath  hangs  suspended 
from  the  chariot  which  came  from  the  World  of  the  Tusita 
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gods.  I  am  going  to  the  World  of  the  Tusita  gods;  do  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed.  If  you  desire  to  be  reborn  with  me,  do  works  of  merit 
even  as  I  have  done.”  Then  he  passed  away  and  was  reborn  in 
the  Tusita  world.  Thus,  the  virtuous  man  rejoices  in  this  world 
as  well  as  in  the  next.  When  those  monks  reached  the  Monas¬ 
tery,  the  Buddha  asked  them,  “Monks,  did  the  lay  disciple  hear 
the  Dhamma?”  “Yes,  Venerable.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  recita¬ 
tion  he  cried  out,  ‘Wait!  Wait!’  and  stopped  us.  Then  his  sons 
and  daughters  began  to  weep,  whereupon  we  departed.”  “Monks, 
he  was  not  talking  to  you.  From  the  Six  Worlds  of  the  Gods  six 
deities  approached  in  six  magnificently  adorned  chariots,  and 
they  summoned  that  lay  disciple  to  go  with  them;  but  the  lay 
disciple,  unwilling  that  the  Dhamma  should  be  interrupted, 
spoke  to  them.”  Is  that  true,  Venerable?”  “That  is  true,  monks.” 
“Venerable,  where  was  he  reborn  just  now?”  In  the  World  of 
the  Tusita  gods,  monks.” 

“Venerable,  but  recently  he  lived  here  among  his  kinsfolk  re¬ 
joicing,  and  just  now  he  went  again  to  a  place  of  rejoicing  and 
was  there  reborn.”  “Yes,  monks.  They  that  are  heedful,  be  they 
laymen  or  monks,  rejoice  in  both  places  equally.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  16) 

katapunno  idha  modati  pecca  modati  ubhayattha  modati 
so  attano  kamma  visuddhim  disvd  modati  so  pamodati 

katapunno :  he  who  has  done  good  deeds;  idha:  in  this 
world  itself;  modati :  rejoices;  pecca :  in  the  life  after; 
modati :  rejoices;  ubhayattha :  in  both  worlds;  modati :  (he) 
rejoices;  so:  he;  attano:  his  own;  kamma  visuddhim:  purity 
of  actions;  disva:  having  seen;  modati:  rejoices;  so:  he; 
pamodati:  is  thoroughly  joyous. 
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A  wise  person  does  good  deeds.  Having  done  those  good  deeds 
he  rejoices  here  in  this  world.  He  rejoices  in  the  life  after  as 
well.  Seeing  the  purity  of  his  virtuous  actions,  he  rejoices.  He 
is  thoroughly  joyous  seeing  the  goodness  of  his  deeds. 

Commentary 

katapunnd:  Dhammika  was  in  great  joy  in  his  death  bed  because  he 
had  accumulated  a  great  amount  of  good  deeds  during  his  lifetime.  An 
individual  who  can  look  upon  a  lifetime  of  virtuous  conduct  and,  in 
consequence,  can  look  forward  to  a  birth  after  death  in  a  pleasant  state 
can  be  described  as  a  Katapunnd. 

modati :  rejoices.  This  is  a  state  of  mind  of  a  person  who  has  accumu¬ 
lated  a  lifetime  of  good  conduct.  He  can  feel  a  sense  of  joy  at  the  end  of 
his  life  as  Lay  Disciple  Dhammika  in  this  stanza. 
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Evil  Action  Leads  To  Torment 

1  (12)  The  Story  of  Devadatta  (Verse  17) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery  in  Savatthi,  the  Buddha 
spoke  this  verse,  with  reference  to  Devadatta. 

Devadatta  was  at  one  time  residing  with  the  Buddha  in  Kosambi. 
While  staying  there  he  realized  that  the  Buddha  was  receiving 
much  respect  and  honour  as  well  as  offerings.  He  envied  the 
Buddha  and  aspired  to  head  the  Order  of  the  monks.  One  day, 
while  the  Buddha  was  preaching  at  the  Veluvana  Monastery  in 
Rajagaha,  he  approached  the  Buddha  and  on  the  ground  that 
the  Buddha  was  getting  old,  he  suggested  that  the  Order  be  en¬ 
trusted  to  his  care.  The  Buddha  rejected  his  offer  and  rebuked 
him,  saying  that  he  was  not  worthy  of  holding  this  responsibil¬ 
ity.  The  Buddha  next  asked  the  Sangha  to  carry  out  an  act  of 
proclamation  (Pakasaniya  kamma)  regarding  Devadatta. 

Devadatta  felt  aggrieved  and  vowed  vengeance  against  the 
Buddha.  Three  times,  he  attempted  to  kill  the  Buddha:  first,  by 
employing  some  archers;  secondly,  by  climbing  up  the  Gi- 
jjhakuta  hill  and  rolling  down  a  big  piece  of  rock  on  to  the 
Buddha;  and  thirdly,  by  causing  the  elephant  Nalagiri  to  attack 
the  Buddha.  The  hired  assassins,  instead  of  attacking  the 
Buddha,  became  his  disciples.  The  big  piece  of  rock  rolled 
down  by  Devadatta  hurt  the  big  toe  of  the  Buddha  just  a  little, 
and  when  the  Nalagiri  elephant  rushed  at  the  Buddha,  it  was 
made  docile  by  the  Buddha.  Thus  Devadatta  failed  to  kill  the 
Buddha,  and  he  tried  another  tactic.  He  tried  to  break  up  the  Or¬ 
der  of  the  monks  by  taking  away  some  newly  admitted  monks 
with  him  to  Gayaslsa;  however  most  of  them  were  brought 
back  by  Chief  Disciples  Sariputta  and  Maha  Moggallana. 
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Devadatta  fell  ill.  Devadatta’ s  sickness  continued  for  nine 
months;  at  last,  desiring  to  see  the  Buddha,  he  said  to  his  own 
disciples,  I  desire  to  see  the  Buddha;  make  it  possible  for  me  to 
see  him.”  They  replied,  ‘When  you  enjoyed  good  health,  you 
walked  in  enmity  with  the  Buddha;  we  will  not  lead  you  to 
him.”  Said  Devadatta,  “Do  not  destroy  me;  I  have  indeed  con¬ 
ceived  hatred  towards  the  Buddha,  but  the  Buddha  has  not 
cherished  so  much  as  the  tip  of  a  hair’s  hatred  towards  me.” 
And  in  very  truth  towards  the  murderer  Devadatta,  towards  the 
robber  Angulimala,  towards  Dhanapala  and  Rahula,  to  each 
and  all  he  manifested  an  even  temper.  At  last,  Devadatta 
wanted  to  see  the  Buddha.  But  when  Devadatta  alighted  from 
his  litter  his  feet  sank  into  the  earth.  He  was  this  way  swal¬ 
lowed  up  by  the  earth  and  was  taken  to  Avici  Hell. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  17) 


papakan  iclha  tappati  pecca  tappati  ubhayattha  tappati  me 
pdpam  katam  iti  tappati  duggatim  gato  bhiyyd  tappati 


papakan :  the  evil  doer;  idha:  in  this  world;  tappati : 
repents;  pecca :  in  the  next  world;  tappati'.  repents;  ubhay¬ 
attha :  in  both  places;  tappati'.  repents;  me:  by  me;  pdpam'. 
wrongs;  katam  iti:  have  been  done;  tappati :  repents;  dug¬ 
gatim  gato:  having  gone  to  a  woeful  state  in  the  life  after; 
bhiyyd:  exceedingly;  tappati:  repents. 

Those  who  do  evil,  those  given  to  wrong  doings,  are  tortured  in 
mind  both  here  and  hereafter.  Being  born  in  a  state  of  woe  after 
death  the  doer  of  evil  keeps  on  torturing  himself  more  with  the 
thought  “I  have  done  evil  deeds.” 
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Commentary 

duggati :  those  people  who  are  given  to  evil  ways  are  born  in  woeful 
states  after  their  death.  Since,  those  states  make  the  victims  suffer  they 
are  described  as  Duggati.  Opposed  to  these  places  of  woe  are  Sugati 
states  of  bliss.  Those  who  conduct  themselves  in  virtuous  ways  are 
eventually  reborn  in  such  states. 


idha  tappati :  the  repentance  of  those  who  remember  with  mental  tor¬ 
ture  the  evil  deeds  they  have  done  is  referred  to  here.  Tappati  could  be 
translated  as  burning.  The  memory  of  the  evil  action  brings  about  self 
torture  which  is  a  kind  of  burning.  This  is  the  situation  Devadatta 
found  himself  in. 


pecca :  in  the  worlds  beyond:  once  a  person  dies  he  is  born  in  another 
state  which  is  the  hereafter.  He  continues  his  activities  in  terms  of  the 
good  or  evil  he  had  garnered  while  on  earth.  Therefore,  pecca  implies 
what  happens  to  him  hereafter. 

Special  note :  Many  are  the  questions  that  are  raised  about  the  future 
existences  of  Devadatta.  Traditional  commentaries  state  thus:  There  is 
a  tradition  that  when  the  Buddha  saw  that  matters  had  gone  thus  far,  he 
made  a  monk  of  Devadatta.  And  this  he  did  because  he  became  aware 
of  the  following,  “If  he  shall  remain  a  layman  and  not  be  received  into 
the  Order  as  a  monk,  inasmuch  as  he  has  been  guilty  of  grievous 
crimes,  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  look  forward  with  confidence 
to  future  existence;  but  if  he  shall  become  a  monk,  no  matter  how 
grievous  the  crimes  he  has  committed,  it  will  be  possible  for  him  to 
look  forward  with  confidence  to  future  existence.”  In  the  far  future,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  tradition,  he  will  become  a  solitary  Buddha  ( Pacceka 
Buddha )  named  Attissara. 
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Virtuous  Deeds  Make  One  Rejoice 

1  (1 3)  The  Story  of  Sumanadevi  (Verse  1 8) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery  in  Savatthi,  the  Buddha 
spoke  this  verse,  with  reference  to  Sumanadevi,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Anathapindika. 

Every  day,  two  thousand  monks  took  their  meal  in  the  house  of 
Anathapindika  at  Savatthi,  and  a  like  number  in  the  house  of 
the  eminent  female  lay  disciple  Visakha.  Anathapindika  ap¬ 
pointed  his  oldest  daughter  Maha  Subhadda;  the  latter  showed 
the  monks  the  customary  attentions,  hearkened  to  the  Law,  and 
as  a  result  obtained  the  Fruit  of  Conversion;  afterwards  she 
married  and  went  to  live  with  her  husband’s  family.  Then  he 
appointed  Culla  Subhadda,  who  followed  her  older  sister’ s  ex¬ 
ample,  obtaining  the  Fruit  of  Conversion,  and  afterwards  mar¬ 
rying  and  going  to  live  with  the  family  of  her  husband.  Finally 
he  appointed  his  youngest  daughter  Sumana.  Sumana  obtained 
the  Fruit  of  the  Second  Path,  but  remained  unmarried. 
Anathapindika  was  in  the  refectory  when  he  received  his 
daughter’s  message,  but  immediately  went  to  her  and  said, 
“What  is  it,  dear  daughter  Sumana?”  Sumana  said  to  him, 
“What  say  you,  dear  youngest  brother?”  “You  talk  incoher¬ 
ently,  dear  daughter.”  I  am  not  talking  incoherently,  youngest 
brother.”  “Are  you  afraid,  dear  daughter?”  “I  am  not  afraid, 
youngest  brother.”  She  said  no  more,  but  died  immediately. 

Although  the  treasurer  had  obtained  the  Fruit  of  Conversion, 
he  was  unable  to  bear  the  grief  that  arose  within  him.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  when  he  had  performed  the  funeral  rites  over  his  daugh¬ 
ter’ s  body,  he  went  weeping  to  the  Buddha.  Said  the  Buddha, 
“Householder,  how  is  it  that  you  come  to  me  sad  and  sorrow- 
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ful,  with  tears  in  your  eyes,  weeping?”  “Venerable,  my  daughter 
Sumana  is  dead.”  “Well,  why  do  you  weep?  Is  not  death  cer¬ 
tain  for  all?”  I  know  that,  Venerable.  But  my  daughter  was  so 
modest  and  so  conscientious.  What  grieves  me  so  much  is  the 
thought  that  when  she  died,  she  was  not  in  her  right  senses.” 

“But  what  did  your  youngest  daughter  say,  great  treasurer?” 
“Venerable,  I  addressed  her  as  ‘dear  Sumana,’  and  she  replied, 
‘What  say  you,  dear  youngest  brother?’  Then  I  said  to  her, 
‘You  talk  incoherently,  dear  daughter.’  ‘I  am  not  talking  inco¬ 
herently,  youngest  brother.’  ‘Are  you  afraid,  dear  daughter?’  ‘I 
am  not  afraid,  youngest  brother.’  She  said  no  more,  but  died 
immediately.”  Said  the  Exalted  One  to  Anathapindika,  “Great 
treasurer,  your  daughter  did  not  talk  incoherently.”  “But  why 
did  she  speak  thus?”  “Solely  because  you  were  her  youngest 
brother.  Householder,  your  daughter  was  old  in  the  Paths  and 
the  Fruits,  for  while  you  have  attained  but  the  Fruit  of  Conver¬ 
sion,  your  daughter  had  attained  Paths  and  the  Fruits,  that  she 
spoke  thus.”  “Was  that  the  reason,  Venerable?”  “That  was  the 
reason,  householder.” 

“Where  has  she  now  been  reborn,  Venerable?”  In  the  World  of 
the  Tusita  gods,  householder.”  “Venerable,  while  my  daughter 
remained  here  among  her  kinsfolk,  she  went  about  rejoicing, 
and  when  she  went  hence,  she  was  reborn  in  the  Deva  world.” 
Then  the  Buddha  said  to  him,  “It  is  even  so  householder.  They 
that  are  heedful,  be  they  lay  folk  or  religious,  rejoice  both  in 
this  world  and  in  the  world  beyond.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  18) 

katapunno  idha  nandati  pecca  nandati  ubhayattha  nandati 

me  punnam  katam  iti  nandati  suggatim  gato  bhiyyd  nandati 
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katapuhho :  he  who  has  done  virtuous  deeds;  idha:  in  this 
world;  nandati  rejoices;  pecca :  in  the  next  world;  nandati : 
rejoices;  ubhayattha :  in  both  worlds;  nandati :  rejoices; 
by  me;  puhham  katam :  good  deeds  have  been  done;  iti :  this 
way;  nandati :  (he)  rejoices;  suggatim  gato :  having  gone  to 
happy  state;  bhiyyo :  exceedingly;  nandati :  rejoices. 

The  person  who  has  done  good  and  virtuous  deeds  rejoices  in 
this  world.  Gone  to  a  pleasant  state  of  existence  after  death,  he 
rejoices  exceedingly.  This  way  he  rejoices  here  and  in  the  next 
world.  In  both  worlds  he  rejoices  realising  that  he  has  done  vir¬ 
tuous  deeds. 


Commentary 

bhiyyo :  greatly.  The  virtuous  rejoice  in  this  life  but  even  more  in  the 
next  life  in  heaven.  They  rejoice  also  remembering  the  good  they  have 
done. 
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Fruits  Of  Religious  Life  Through  Practice 

Practice  Ensures  Fulfilment 

1  (14)  The  Story  of  Two  Friends  (Verses  19  &  20) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
these  verses,  with  reference  to  two  monks  who  were  friends. 

For  at  Savatthi  lived  two  young  men  of  noble  family  who  were 
inseparable  friends.  On  a  certain  occasion  they  went  to  the 
Monastery,  heard  the  Teacher  preach  the  Law,  renounced  the 
pleasures  of  the  world,  yielded  the  mind  to  the  Religion  of  the 
Buddha,  and  became  monks.  When  they  had  kept  residence  for 
five  years  with  preceptors  and  teachers,  they  approached  the 
Teacher  and  asked  about  the  Duties  in  his  Religion.  After  lis¬ 
tening  to  a  detailed  description  of  the  Duty  of  Meditation  and 
of  the  Duty  of  Study,  one  of  them  said,  “Venerable,  since  I  be¬ 
came  a  monk  in  old  age,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  fulfill  the  Duty  of 
Study,  but  I  can  fulfill  the  Duty  of  Meditation.”  So  he  had  the 
Teacher  instruct  him  in  the  Duty  of  Meditation  as  far  as  Ara- 
hatship,  and  after  striving  and  struggling  attained  Arahatship, 
together  with  the  Supernatural  Faculties.  But  the  other  said,  I 
will  fulfill  the  Duty  of  Study,”  acquired  by  degrees  the  Tipi- 
taka ,  the  Word  of  the  Buddha,  and  wherever  he  went,  preached 
the  Law  and  intoned  it.  He  went  from  place  to  place  reciting 
the  Law  to  five  hundred  monks,  and  was  preceptor  of  eighteen 
large  communities  of  monks. 

Now  a  company  of  monks,  having  obtained  a  Formula  of  Med¬ 
itation  from  the  Teacher,  went  to  the  place  of  residence  of  the 
older  monk,  and  by  faithful  observance  of  his  admonitions  at¬ 
tained  Arahatship.  Thereupon,  they  paid  obeisance  to  the  Ven¬ 
erable  and  said,  “We  desire  to  see  the  Teacher.”  Said  the  Ven- 
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erable,  “Go,  brethren,  greet  in  my  name  the  Buddha,  and 
likewise  greet  the  eighty  Chief  Venerables,  and  greet  my  fel¬ 
low-elder,  saying,  ‘Our  teacher  greets  you.’”  So  those  monks 
went  to  the  Monastery  and  greeted  the  Buddha  and  the  Venera¬ 
bles,  saying,  “Venerable,  our  teacher  greets  you.”  When  they 
greeted  their  teacher’s  fellow-elder,  he  replied,  “Who  is  he?” 
Said  the  monks,  “He  is  your  fellow-monk,  Venerable.” 

Said  the  younger  monk,  “But  what  have  you  learned  from  him? 
Of  the  Dlgha  Nikaya  and  the  other  Nikayas,  have  you  learned  a 
single  Nikaya?  Of  the  Three  Pitakas,  have  you  learned  a  single 
Pitaka?”  And  he  thought  to  himself,  “This  monk  does  not 
know  a  single  stanza  containing  four  verses.  As  soon  as  he  be¬ 
came  a  monk,  he  took  rags  from  a  dust-heap,  entered  the  forest, 
and  gathered  a  great  many  pupils  about  him.  When  he  returns, 
it  behoves  me  to  ask  him  some  question.”  Now  somewhat  later 
the  older  monk  came  to  see  the  Buddha,  and  leaving  his  bowl 
and  robe  with  his  fellow-elder,  went  and  greeted  the  Buddha 
and  the  eighty  Chief  Venerables,  afterwards  returning  to  the 
place  of  residence  of  his  fellow-elder.  The  younger  monk 
showed  him  the  customary  attentions,  provided  him  with  a  seat 
of  the  same  size  as  his  own,  and  then  sat  down,  thinking  to 
himself,  “I  will  ask  him  a  question.” 

At  that  moment  the  Buddha  thought  to  Himself,  “Should  this 
monk  annoy  this  my  son,  he  is  likely  to  be  reborn  in  Hell.”  So 
out  of  compassion  for  him,  pretending  to  be  going  the  rounds 
of  the  monastery,  He  went  to  the  place  where  the  two  monks 
were  sitting  and  sat  down  on  the  Seat  of  the  Buddha  already 
prepared.  (For  wherever  the  monks  sit  down,  they  first  prepare 
the  Seat  of  the  Buddha,  and  not  until  they  have  so  done  do  they 
themselves  sit  down). 
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Therefore,  the  Buddha  sat  down  on  a  seat  already  prepared  for 
Him.  And  when  He  had  sat  down,  He  asked  the  monk  who  had 
taken  upon  himself  the  Duty  of  Study  a  question  on  the  First 
Trance.  When  the  younger  monk  had  answered  this  question 
correctly,  the  Teacher,  beginning  with  the  Second  Trance, 
asked  him  questions  about  the  Eight  Attainments  and  about 
Form  and  the  Formless  World,  all  of  which  he  answered  cor¬ 
rectly.  Then  the  Teacher  asked  him  a  question  about  the  Path 
of  Conversion;  he  was  unable  to  answer  it.  Thereupon,  the 
Buddha  asked  the  monk  who  was  an  Arahat,  and  the  latter  im¬ 
mediately  gave  the  correct  answer. 

“Well  done,  well  done,  monk!”  said  the  Teacher,  greatly 
pleased.  The  Teacher  then  asked  questions  about  the  remaining 
Paths  in  order.  The  monk  who  had  taken  upon  himself  the  Duty 
of  Study  was  unable  to  answer  a  single  question,  while  the 
monk  who  had  attained  unto  Arahatship  answered  every  ques¬ 
tion  He  asked.  On  each  of  four  occasions  the  Buddha  bestowed 
applause  on  him.  Hearing  this,  all  the  deities,  from  the  gods  of 
earth  to  the  gods  of  the  World  of  Brahma,  including  Nagas  and 
Garudas,  shouted  their  applause. 

Hearing  this  applause,  the  pupils  and  fellow-residents  of  the 
younger  monk  were  offended  at  the  Buddha  and  said,  “Why 
did  the  Buddha  do  this?  He  bestowed  applause  on  each  of  four 
occasions  on  the  old  monk  who  knows  nothing  at  all.  But  to 
our  own  teacher,  who  knows  all  the  Sacred  Word  by  heart  and 
is  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  monks,  he  gave  no  praise  at  all.” 
The  Teacher  asked  them,  “Monks,  what  is  it  you  are  talking 
about?”  When  they  told  Him,  He  said,  “Monks,  your  own 
teacher  is  in  my  Religion  like  a  man  who  tends  cows  for  hire. 
But  my  son  is  like  a  master  who  enjoys  the  five  products  of  the 
cow  at  his  own  good  pleasure.” 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  19) 

pamatto  nard  sahitam  bahum  bhdsamdnd  api  ce 
takkaro  na  hoti  paresam  gavo  ganayam  gopo  iva 
sdmannassa  bhdgavd  na  hoti. 

pamatto :  slothful;  nard:  person;  sahitam :  the  Buddha’s 
word;  bahum :  extensively;  bhdsamdnd :  recites;  api : 
though;  ce:  yet;  takkaro:  behaving  accordingly;  na  hoti: 
does  not  become;  paresam:  of  others;  gavo:  cattle; 
ganayam:  protecting;  gopo  iva:  cowherd  like;  sdmannassa: 
the  renounced  life;  bhdgavd  na  hoti:  does  not  partake  of. 

Some  persons  may  know  the  word  of  the  Buddha  extensively 
and  can  repeat  it  all.  But  through  utter  neglect  they  live  not  up 
to  it.  In  consequence  they  do  not  reach  any  religious  attain¬ 
ments.  He  enjoys  not  the  fruits  of  recluse  life.  This  is  exactly 
like  the  way  of  life  of  a  cowherd  who  looks  after  another’s  cat¬ 
tle.  The  cowherd  takes  the  cattle  to  the  pasture  in  the  morning, 
and  in  the  evening  he  brings  them  back  to  the  owner’s  house. 
He  gets  only  the  wages. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  20) 

sahitam  appam  api  bhdsamdnd  ce  dhammassa 
anudhammacdn  hoti  rdgam  ca  dosam  ca  mdham 
ca  pahdya  so  sammappajdno  suvimuttacitto  idha 
vd  huram  vd  anupadiydno  sdmannassa  bhdgavd  hoti. 

sahitam:  the  word  of  the  Buddha;  appam  api:  even  a  little; 
bhdsamdnd:  repeating;  ce:  if;  dhammassa:  of  the  teaching; 
anudhammacdn  hoti:  lives  in  accordance  with  the  teach¬ 
ing;  rdgam  ca:  passion;  dosam  ca:  ill-will ;  mdham  ca: 
delusion;  pahdya:  giving  up;  so:  he;  sammappajdno: 
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possessing  penetrative  understanding;  suvimuttacitto :  freed 
from  emotions;  idha  va:  either  here;  huram  vd:  or  the  next 
world;  anupadiyano :  not  clinging  to;  sdmannassa :  of  the 
renounced  life;  bhagava  hoti :  does  partake  of. 

A  true  seeker  of  truth  though  he  may  speak  only  little  of  the 
Buddha’s  word.  He  may  not  be  able  to  recite  extensively  from 
religious  texts.  But,  if  he  belongs  to  the  teaching  of  the  Buddha 
assiduously,  lives  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  the 
Buddha,  if  he  has  got  rid  of  passion,  ill-will  and  delusion,  he 
has  well  penetrated  experience  and  is  free  from  clinging  to 
worldly  things,  he  is  a  partaker  of  the  life  of  a  renunciate. 


Commentary 


sahitam:  literally  this  means  any  literature.  But  in  this  instance,  the  ref¬ 
erence  is  specifically  to  the  Buddhist  literature.  The  Word  of  the 
Buddha  is  enshrined  in  the  Three  Baskets  (pitakas ).  This  stanza  em¬ 
phasizes  the  fact  that  the  mere  reciting  of  the  word  of  the  Buddha  is  not 
going  to  make  much  of  a  difference  in  the  religious  life  of  a  person  if 
the  truth-seeker  is  not  prepared  to  practice  what  is  being  recited.  The 
fulfillment  of  religious  life  is  ensured  only  if  the  person  organizes  his 
life  according  to  what  has  been  said  by  the  Buddha.  The  effort  of  the 
person  who  merely  recites  the  word  of  the  Buddha  is  as  futile  as  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  cowherd  who  takes  the  trouble  to  count  others’  cattle  while 
the  dairy  products  are  enjoyed  by  someone  else  -  the  owner.  The 
stanza  refers  to  a  person  who  was  very  much  learned  in  the  literature  of 
Buddhism,  but  had  not  practiced  what  was  said  in  it. 


suvimutta  citto:  freed  from  emotions.  An  individual  who  has  freed 
himself  from  clinging  and  grasping  attains  the  total  emotional  freedom. 


anupadiyano :  An  individual  who  has  ended  the  habit  of  clinging  and 
grasping  to  this  world  and  the  next. 
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Heedfulness 


Freedom  Is  Difficult 

2  (1)  The  Story  of  Samavati  (Verses  21 , 22  &  23) 


While  residing  at  the  Ghosita  Monastery  near  Kosambi,  the 
Buddha  spoke  these  verses,  with  reference  to  Samavati,  one  of 
the  chief  queens  of  Udena,  king  of  Kosamby. 

There  lived  in  the  city  of  Bhaddavati  a  treasurer  named  Bhadd- 
avatiya,  and  he  was  a  friend  of  the  treasurer  Ghosaka,  although 
Ghosaka  had  never  seen  him.  For  the  treasurer  Ghosaka  heard, 
from  traders  who  came  from  the  city  of  Bhaddavati,  of  the 
wealth  and  age  of  the  treasurer  Bhaddavatiya,  and  desiring  to 
be  friends  with  him,  sent  him  a  present.  Thus,  although  neither 
had  seen  the  other,  they  dwelt  as  friends. 

After  a  time,  an  intestinal  disease  broke  out  in  the  house  of  the 
treasurer  Bhaddavatiya.  When  this  disease  breaks  out,  the  first 
to  die  are  flies;  afterwards,  in  regular  order,  insects,  mice,  do¬ 
mestic  fowls,  swine,  cattle,  slaves  both  female  and  male,  and 
last  of  all  the  members  of  the  household.  Only  those  that  break 
down  the  wall  and  flee,  save  their  lives.  Now  at  that  time  the 
treasurer  Bhaddavatiya  and  his  wife  and  daughter  fled  in  this 
manner,  and  intending  to  seek  the  treasurer  Ghosaka,  set  out  on 
the  road  to  Kosambi.  While  they  were  still  on  their  way,  their 
provisions  for  the  journey  gave  out,  and  their  bodies  became 
exhausted  from  exposure  to  wind  and  sun,  and  from  hunger 
and  thirst.  Reaching  Kosambi  with  difficulty,  they  bathed  in  a 
pool  of  water  in  a  pleasant  place  and  then  entered  a  certain  rest 
house  at  the  gate  of  the  city. 

Then  the  treasurer  said  to  his  wife,  “Wife,  those  who  travel  this 
way  are  not  courteous  even  to  a  mother  who  has  borne  a  child. 
Now  I  have  a  friend  who,  they  say,  dispenses  a  thousand  pieces 
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of  money  daily  in  alms  to  the  blind,  the  poor,  and  other  unfor¬ 
tunate  persons.  We  will  send  our  daughter  there,  have  her  bring 
us  food,  remain  right  here  for  a  day  or  two  and  refresh  our  bod¬ 
ies,  and  then  we  will  go  and  see  my  friend.”  “Very  well,  hus¬ 
band,”  she  replied,  and  they  took  up  their  residence  right  there 
in  the  rest  house. 

On  the  following  day,  when  meal-time  was  announced  and  the 
blind,  the  poor,  and  other  unfortunate  persons  went  to  obtain 
food,  the  mother  and  father  sent  forth  their  daughter,  saying, 
“Daughter,  go  bring  us  food.”  So  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
house,  pride  overcome  with  misfortune,  hid  her  shame,  took  a 
bowl,  and  went  to  the  poor  folk  to  procure  food.  “How  many 
portions  will  you  have?”  she  was  asked.  “Three,”  she  replied. 
So  they  gave  her  three  portions.  She  carried  the  food  back  to 
her  parents,  and  the  three  sat  down  to  eat  together.  The  mother 
and  daughter  said  to  the  treasurer,  “Master,  misfortune  comes 
even  to  prominent  families.  Eat  without  regarding  us  and  do 
not  worry.”  After  a  good  deal  of  urging,  they  prevailed  upon 
him  to  eat.  But  after  he  had  eaten,  he  was  unable  to  digest  his 
food,  and  when  the  sun  rose,  he  died.  The  mother  and  daughter 
wept,  wailed,  and  lamented. 

On  the  following  day  the  young  girl  went  the  second  time  for 
food.  “How  many  portions  will  you  have?”  “Two.”  She  carried 
the  food  back  to  her  mother,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  urging, 
prevailed  upon  her  to  eat.  The  mother  yielded  to  her  pleading 
and  consented  to  eat,  but  died  on  that  very  day.  The  young  girl, 
left  alone  to  herself,  wept,  wailed  and  lamented  over  the  mis¬ 
fortune  that  had  come  upon  her.  On  the  following  day,  suffer¬ 
ing  the  pangs  of  hunger  keenly,  she  went  weeping  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  beggars  to  procure  food.  “How  many  portions  will  you 
have,  daughter?”  “One,”  was  her  reply. 
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A  householder  named  Mitta,  remembering  that  she  had  re¬ 
ceived  food  for  three  days,  said  to  her,  “Perish,  vile  woman. 
Today,  at  last,  you  have  come  to  know  the  capacity  of  your 
belly.”  This  daughter  of  a  respectable  family,  modest  and 
timid,  felt  as  though  she  had  received  a  sword-thrust  in  her 
bosom,  or  as  though  salt  water  had  been  sprinkled  on  a  sore. 
She  immediately  replied,  “What  do  you  mean,  sir?”  “The  day 
before  yesterday  you  took  three  portions,  yesterday  two,  today 
you  take  but  one.  Today,  then,  you  know  the  capacity  of  your 
belly.”  “Sir,  do  not  think  that  I  took  these  for  myself.”  “Why 
then  did  you  take  them?”  “Sir,  the  day  before  yesterday  we 
were  three,  yesterday  we  were  two,  today  I  am  left  alone.” 
“How  is  that?”  he  inquired. 

She  then  told  him  the  whole  story  from  the  beginning.  As  he 
listened  to  her  story,  he  was  unable  to  control  his  tears,  but  was 
overcome  by  the  power  of  the  grief  that  arose  within  him.  Fi¬ 
nally  he  said  to  her,  “My  dear  girl,  if  this  is  the  case,  do  not 
worry.  Hitherto  you  have  been  the  daughter  of  the  treasurer 
Bhaddavatiya,  but  from  this  day  forth  you  shall  be  my  very 
own  daughter.”  And  he  kissed  her  on  the  head,  conducted  her 
to  his  own  house,  and  adopted  her  as  his  own  oldest  daughter. 

One  day  she  heard  loud  and  piercing  screams  in  the  refectory, 
whereupon  she  said  to  her  foster-father,  “Father,  why  do  you 
not  keep  these  people  quiet  when  you  dispense  alms?”  “It  is 
impossible  to  do  it,  dear  daughter.”  “Father,  it  is  quite  possi¬ 
ble.”  “How  would  you  do  it,  dear  daughter?”  “Father,  put  a 
fence  around  the  refectory  and  hang  two  gates  through  which 
the  people  may  pass  in  and  out,  allowing  only  sufficient  space 
for  one  person  to  pass  through  at  a  time.  Then  direct  the  people 
to  pass  in  through  one  gate  and  out  through  the  other.  If  you  do 
this,  they  will  receive  their  alms  peaceably  and  quietly.”  When 
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the  householder  had  heard  her  plan  he  remarked,  “A  happy  de¬ 
vice,  dear  daughter,”  and  did  as  she  suggested.  Now  up  to  that 
time  her  name  had  been  Sama,  but  through  her  construction  of 
a  fence  she  received,  the  name  Samavati.  From  that  time  on 
there  was  no  more  tumult  in  the  refectory. 

Now  the  treasurer  Ghosaka  had  long  been  accustomed  to  hear 
this  noise  in  the  refectory  and  rather  liked  to  hear  it;  for  it  al¬ 
ways  made  him  think,  “That  is  the  noise  in  my  refectory.”  But 
after  hearing  no  noise  at  all  for  two  or  three  days,  he  asked  the 
householder  Mitta,  who  came  one  day  to  wait  upon  him,  “Are 
alms  being  given  to  the  blind,  the  poor,  and  other  unfortunate 
persons?”  “Yes  sir.”  “How  then  does  it  happen  that  for  two  or 
three  days  past  I  have  not  heard  a  sound?”  I  have  arranged  mat¬ 
ters  so  that  the  people  now  received  alms  without  making  any 
noise.”  “Why  didn’t  you  do  so  before?”  “I  didn’t  know  how, 
sir.”  “How  did  you  happen  to  find  a  way  just  now?”  “My 
daughter  told  me  how  to  do  it,  sir.”  “Have  you  a  daughter 
whom  I  have  never  seen?”  Then  the  householder  told  him  the 
whole  story  of  the  treasurer  Bhaddavatiya,  beginning  with  the 
outbreak  of  the  plague  and  ending  with  his  adoption  of  the 
young  girl  as  his  own  oldest  daughter. 

Then  said  the  treasurer  to  him,  “If  this  is  the  case,  why  did  you 
not  tell  me?  My  friend’s  daughter  is  my  own  daughter.”  So  he 
sent  for  her  and  asked  her,  “Dear  girl,  are  you  the  daughter  of 
the  treasurer?”  “Yes,  sir,  I  am.”  “Well  then,  do  not  worry;  you 
are  my  own  daughter.”  Then  he  kissed  her  on  the  head,  gave 
her  five  hundred  women  for  her  retinue,  and  adopted  her  as  his 
own  oldest  daughter. 

One  day  a  festival  was  proclaimed  in  this  city.  Now  at  this  fes¬ 
tival  daughters  of  respectable  families,  who  do  not  ordinarily 
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go  out,  go  on  foot  with  their  own  retinue  and  bathe  in  the  river. 
Accordingly  on  that  day  Samavati  also,  accompanied  by  her 
five  hundred  women,  went  right  through  the  palace  court  to 
bathe  in  the  river.  King  Udena  stood  at  his  window  and  saw 
her.  “Whose  are  those  playful  girls?”  he  inquired.  “Nobody’s 
playful  girls,  your  majesty.”  “Then  whose  daughters  are  they?” 
“Your  majesty,  that  is  the  daughter  of  the  treasurer  Bhadda- 
vatiya,  and  her  name  is  Samavati.”  Then  the  king  conducted 
Samavati  and  her  retinue  to  the  royal  palace  and  elevated  her  to 
the  dignity  of  Queen  Consort. 

Still  another  maiden  gained  the  dignity  of  chief  consort  of  the 
king.  She  was  Magandiya  who  had  once  been  rejected  by  the 
Buddha  when  her  father  sought  the  Buddha  as  husband  for  her. 
After  she  became  chief  consort  she  found  that  the  other  chief  con¬ 
sort  Samavati  was  an  ardent  follower  of  the  Buddha.  She  planned 
to  take  her  revenge  on  the  Buddha  and  to  harm  Samavati  and  her 
maids.  Magandiya  told  the  king  that  Samavati  and  her  maids 
had  made  holes  in  the  walls  of  their  living  quarters  and  were 
being  unfaithful  to  him.  King  Udena  saw  the  holes  in  the  walls, 
but  when  the  matter  was  explained  to  him  he  did  not  get  angry. 

Magandiya  kept  on  trying  to  make  the  king  believe  that  Sama¬ 
vati  was  trying  to  kill  him.  Once,  Magandiya  inserted  a  snake 
into  a  lute  and  covered  the  hole  with  a  bunch  of  flowers.  The 
snake  came  out  hissing.  The  king  was  furious.  He  commanded 
Samavati  to  stand  and  all  her  ladies  to  line  up  behind  her.  Then 
he  fitted  his  bow  with  an  arrow  dipped  in  poison  and  shot  the 
arrow.  But  Samavati  and  her  ladies  bore  no  ill  towards  the  king 
and  through  the  power  of  goodwill,  the  arrow  did  not  hit  the 
target.  The  king  realised  the  innocence  of  Samavati  and  he 
gave  her  permission  to  invite  the  Buddha  and  his  disciples  to 
the  palace  for  almsgiving  and  religious  discourses. 
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Magandiya,  realising  that  none  of  her  plots  had  materialised, 
made  a  final,  infallible  plan.  She  sent  a  message  to  her  uncle 
with  full  instructions  to  go  to  Samavati’s  palace  and  burn  down 
the  building  with  all  the  women  inside.  Samavati  and  her 
maids-of-honor,  being  advanced  in  spiritual  attainment,  contin¬ 
ued  to  meditate  in  spite  of  the  danger.  All  perished  in  the  fire. 

The  king  suspected  that  it  was  done  at  the  instigation  of  Ma¬ 
gandiya  but  he  did  not  show  that  he  was  suspicious.  Instead, 
the  king  pretended  to  be  very  pleased  with  her  and  said  that  he 
would  grant  her  a  great  favour,  and  honour  all  her  relatives.  So, 
the  relatives  were  sent  for  and  they  came  gladly.  On  arrival  at 
the  palace,  all  of  them,  including  Magandiya,  were  seized  and 
put  to  death  in  the  palace  courtyard. 

When  the  Buddha  was  told  about  these  two  incidents,  he  said 
that  those  who  are  mindful  do  not  die;  but  those  who  are  negli¬ 
gent  are  as  dead  even  while  living. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  21) 

appamado  amatapadam  pamado  maccuno  padam 
appamatta  na  miyanti  ye  pamattd  yathd  matd 

appamado :  sanity;  amatapadam :  is  the  path  to  deathless¬ 
ness;  pamado :  insanity;  maccuno  padam :  is  the  path  to 
death;  appamatta'.  those  who  are  sane;  na  miyanti :  do  not 
die;  ye:  those  who;  pamattd:  are  insane;  matd  yathd:  (they 
are)  like  the  dead. 

The  path  to  the  Deathless  is  the  perpetual  awareness  of  experi¬ 
ence.  The  deathless  does  not  imply  a  physical  state  where  the 
body  does  not  die.  When  an  individual  becomes  totally  aware 
of  the  processes  of  experiencing,  he  is  freed  from  the  continu- 
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ity  of  existence.  Those  who  do  not  have  that  awareness  are  like 
the  dead,  even  if  they  are  physically  alive. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  22) 

etcim  visesato  hatva  appamadam  hi  pahditd 
appamade  pamodanti  ariyanam  gdcare  rata 

etam :  this;  visesato :  especially;  hatvd:  recognizing; 
appamadam  hi:  established  in  mindfulness;  pahditd :  the 
wise  ones;  appamade :  in  mindfulness;  pamodanti :  take 
delight;  ariyanam :  of  noble  ones;  gdcare:  fit  way  of 
behaviour;  rata:  delighting  in. 

Those  who  are  truly  wise  are  especially  aware  of  the  need  for 
sanity.  They  take  delight  in  sanity.  They  take  pleasure  in  the 
pursuit  of  sanity  because  it  is  the  region  of  the  supernormal. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  23) 

jhayino  sdtatika  niccam  dalhaparakkama  te  dlhrd 
yogakkhemam  anuttaram  nibbdnam  phusanti 

jhayino:  the  meditative;  sdtatika:  unceasing  in  effort; 
niccam:  constantly;  dalhaparakkama:  steadfast;  te  dlhrd: 
those  wise  individuals;  yogakkhemam:  free  of  bonds; 
anuttaram:  unsurpassable;  nibbdnam:  stillness;  phusanti: 
touch. 

Those  wise  individuals  who  steadfastly  practice  meditation, 
reach  a  level  of  understanding  that  enables  them  to  experience 
Nibbana.  Those  wise  individuals  who  unceasingly  continue  in 
their  meditation,  firmly  and  steadfastly,  experience  Nibbana, 
which  is  the  supreme  release  from  all  bonds. 
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Commentary 

Appamada:  this  is  an  expression  found  in  numerous  contexts  in  the 
Teachings  of  the  Buddha.  Even  in  his  last  words  this  occurs.  The  exact 
significance  of  appamada  is  “sanity”  absence  of  madness  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Buddhism,  is  not  a  normal  (puthujjana)  state  but  a  supernor¬ 
mal  (. Ariya )  state.  The  Buddha  meant  by  this  term  constant  alertness 
and  keen  awareness  of  the  process  of  experiencing.  The  trainees  were 
advised  to  be  constantly  aware  of  the  experience  within  to  avoid  in¬ 
volvement  with  existence  ( bhava ).  Therefore  this  alertness  is  a  con¬ 
stant  state  of  mind  of  the  advanced  trainee  and  an  Awakened  One. 

Amata :  Nibbana,  the  ultimate  goal  of  Buddhists.  As  this  positive  term 
clearly  indicates,  Nibbana  is  not  annihilation  or  a  state  of  nothingness 
as  some  are  apt  to  believe.  It  is  the  permanent,  immortal,  supramun- 
dane  state  which  cannot  be  expressed  by  mundane  terms. 

Na  miyanti:  do  not  die.  This  should  not  be  understood  to  mean  that 
they  are  immortal.  No  being  is  immortal,  not  even  Buddhas  or  Ara- 
hants.  The  idea  implied  herein  is  that  the  heedful,  who  realize  Nibbana, 
are  not  reborn,  and  so  do  not  die.  The  heedless  are  regarded  as  dead  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  intent  on  doing  good,  and  are  subject  to  repeated 
births  and  deaths . 

Nibbana :  ni  +  vdna,  lit.,  departure  from  craving.  It  is  a  supramundane 
state  that  can  be  attained  in  this  life  itself.  It  is  also  explained  as  extinc¬ 
tion  of  passions,  but  not  a  state  of  nothingness.  It  is  an  eternal  blissful 
state  of  relief  that  results  from  the  complete  eradication  of  the  passions. 
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Glory  Of  The  Mindful  Increases 

2  (2)  The  Story  of  KumbhaghOsaka,  the  Banker  (Verse  24) 

Residing  at  Veluvana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this  verse, 
with  reference  to  Kumbhaghosaka,  the  banker.  At  one  time,  a 
plague  epidemic  broke  out  in  the  city  of  Rajagaha.  In  the  house 
of  the  city  banker,  the  servants  died  on  account  of  this  disease; 
the  banker  and  his  wife  were  also  attacked  by  the  disease. 
When  they  were  both  infected  with  the  disease  they  told  their 
young  son  Kumbhaghosaka  to  leave  them  and  flee  from  the 
house  and  to  return  only  after  a  long  time.  Also,  they  told  him 
that  at  such  and  such  a  place  they  had  buried  a  treasure  of  great 
worth.  The  son  left  the  city  and  stayed  in  a  forest  for  twelve 
years  and  then  came  back  to  the  city.  By  that  time,  he  was  quite 
a  grown  up  youth  and  nobody  in  the  city  recognized  him.  He 
went  to  the  place  where  the  treasure  was  hidden  and  found  it 
was  intact.  But  he  reasoned  and  realized  that  there  was  no  one 
who  could  identify  him  and  that  if  he  were  to  unearth  the  bur¬ 
ied  treasure  and  make  use  of  it  people  might  think  a  young 
poor  man  had  accidentally  come  upon  buried  treasure  and  they 
might  report  it  to  the  king.  In  this  case,  his  property  would  be 
confiscated  and  he  himself  might  be  manhandled  or  put  in  cap¬ 
tivity.  So  he  concluded  it  was  not  yet  time  to  unearth  the  treas¬ 
ure  and  that  meanwhile  he  must  find  work  for  his  living. 
Dressed  in  old  clothes  Kumbhaghosaka  looked  for  work.  He 
was  given  the  work  of  waking  up  and  rousing  the  people  to  get 
up  early  in  the  morning  and  of  going  round  announcing  that  it 
was  time  to  prepare  food,  and  time  to  fetch  carts  and  yoke  the 
bullocks. 

One  morning,  King  Bimbisara  heard  him.  The  king  who  was  a 
keen  judge  of  voices  commented,  “This  is  the  voice  of  a  man 
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of  great  wealth.”  A  maid,  hearing  the  king’s  remark  sent  some¬ 
one  to  investigate.  He  reported  that  the  youth  was  only  a  hire¬ 
ling  of  the  labourers.  In  spite  of  this  report  the  king  repeated 
the  same  remark  on  two  subsequent  days.  Again,  enquiries 
were  made  but  with  the  same  result.  The  maid  thought  that  this 
was  very  strange,  so  she  asked  the  king  to  give  her  permission 
to  go  and  personally  investigate.  Disguised  as  ordinary  folk, 
the  maid  and  her  daughter  set  out  to  the  place  of  the  laborers. 
Saying  that  they  were  travellers,  they  asked  for  shelter  and 
were  given  accommodation  in  the  house  of  Kumbhaghosaka 
just  for  one  night.  However,  they  managed  to  prolong  their  stay 
there.  During  that  period,  twice  the  king  proclaimed  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  ceremony  must  be  performed  in  the  locality  of  the  labor¬ 
ers,  and  that  every  household  must  make  contributions.  Kumb¬ 
haghosaka  had  no  ready  cash  for  such  an  occasion.  So  he  was 
forced  to  get  some  gold  coins  from  his  treasure.  As  these  coins 
were  handed  over  to  the  maid,  she  substituted  them  with  her 
money  and  sent  the  coins  to  the  king.  After  some  time,  she  sent 
a  message  to  the  king  asking  him  to  send  some  men  and  sum¬ 
mon  Kumbhaghosaka  to  the  court.  Kumbhaghosaka,  reluc¬ 
tantly,  went  along  with  the  men.  The  maid  and  her  daughter 
also  went  to  the  palace,  ahead  of  them. 

At  the  palace,  the  king  told  Kumbhaghosaka  to  speak  out  the 
truth  and  gave  him  assurance  that  he  would  not  be  harmed  on 
this  account.  Kumbhaghosaka  then  admitted  that  those 
Kahapanas  (gold  coins)  were  his  and  also  that  he  was  the  son 
of  the  city  banker  of  Rajagaha,  who  died  in  the  plague  epi¬ 
demic  twelve  years  ago.  He  further  revealed  the  place  where 
the  treasure  was  hidden.  Subsequently,  all  the  buried  treasure 
was  brought  to  the  palace;  the  king  made  him  a  banker  and 
gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  him.  Afterwards,  taking  Kum- 
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bhaghosaka  along  with  him,  the  king  went  to  the  Buddha  at  the 
Veluvana  Monastery  and  told  him  how  the  youth,  though  rich, 
was  earning  his  living  as  a  hireling  of  the  laborers,  and  how  he 
had  appointed  the  youth  a  banker. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  24) 

utthdnavato  satimato  sucikammassa  nisammakdrino 
•  • 

sannatassa  ca  dhammajivino  appamattassa  yaso 

abhivaddhati 

•  • 

utthdnavato :  steadfast;  satimato’.  attentive;  sucikammassa : 
pure  in  action  and  behaviour;  nisammakdrino’.  careful  in  all 
activities;  sannatassa:  well  restrained;  ca:  and;  dhamma- 
jivino:  leading  a  righteous  life;  appamattassa:  mindful  per¬ 
son;  yaso:  glory;  abhivaddhati:  increases  greatly. 

If  a  person  is  persevering,  attention  focussed  within,  if  his 
physical  and  spiritual  actions  are  unblemished,  if  he  is  re¬ 
strained  and  if  he  is  living  in  accordance  with  the  Teaching  and 
is  sane,  his  glory  will  grow. 

Commentary 

utthdnavato :  an  individual,  who  is  alert  and  energetic,  and  is  not  le¬ 
thargic.  He  continues  on  the  path  of  truth-seeking  without  flagging  and 
with  steadfast  endurance. 
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Island  Against  Floods 

2  (3)  The  Story  of  CGlapanthaka  (Verse  25) 


While  residing  at  the  Veluvana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  Culapanthaka,  a  grandson  of  a  banker 
of  Rajagaha.  The  banker  had  two  grandsons,  named  Mahapan- 
thaka  and  Culapanthaka.  Mahapanthaka,  being  the  elder,  used 
to  accompany  his  grandfather  to  listen  to  religious  discourses. 
Later,  Mahapanthaka  joined  the  Buddhist  religious  order  and 
soon  after  became  an  arahat.  Culapanthaka  too  followed  his 
brother  and  became  a  monk,  but  could  not  even  memorize  one 
verse  in  four  months.  About  that  time,  Jlvaka  came  to  the  mon¬ 
astery  to  invite  the  Buddha  and  the  resident  monks  to  his  house 
for  a  meal.  Mahapanthaka,  who  was  then  in  charge  of  assign¬ 
ing  the  monks  to  meal  invitations,  left  out  Culapanthaka  from 
the  list.  When  Culapanthaka  learnt  about  this  he  felt  very  much 
frustrated  and  decided  that  he  would  return  to  the  life  of  a 
householder.  Knowing  his  intention,  the  Buddha  took  him 
along  and  made  him  sit  in  front  of  the  Gandhakuti  hall.  He  then 
gave  a  clean  white  piece  of  cloth  to  Culapanthaka  and  told  him 
to  sit  there  facing  east  and  rub  the  piece  of  cloth  with  his  hand. 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  to  repeat  the  word  “Rajoharanam”, 
which  means  “taking  off  impurity.”  The  Buddha  then  went  to 
the  residence  of  Jlvaka,  accompanied  by  the  monks. 

Meanwhile,  Culapanthaka  went  on  rubbing  the  piece  of  cloth, 
all  the  time  muttering  the  word  “Rajoharanam”.  Very  soon,  the 
cloth  became  soiled.  Seeing  this  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
cloth,  Culapanthaka  came  to  realize  the  impermanent  nature  of 
all  conditioned  things.  From  the  house  of  Jlvaka,  the  Buddha 
through  supernormal  power  learnt  about  the  progress  of  Cula¬ 
panthaka.  He  sent  forth  his  radiance  so  that  the  Buddha  ap- 
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peared  to  Culapanthaka  to  be  sitting  in  front  of  him,  saying:  “It 
is  not  the  piece  of  cloth  alone  that  is  made  dirty  by  the  dust; 
within  oneself  also  there  exist  dusts.  Only  by  removing  the  dirt 
could  one  achieve  one’s  goal  and  attain  arahatship”.  Culapan¬ 
thaka  got  the  message  and  attained  arahatship.  At  the  house  of 
JIvaka,  they  were  about  to  offer  water  before  serving  food,  as  it 
was  customary,  but  the  Buddha  covered  the  bowl  with  his  hand 
and  asked  if  there  were  any  monks  left  at  the  monastery.  On 
being  answered  that  there  were  none,  the  Buddha  replied  that 
there  was  one,  and  directed  them  to  fetch  Culapanthaka  from 
the  monastery.  When  the  messenger  from  the  house  of  JIvaka 
arrived  at  the  monastery  he  found  not  only  one  monk,  but  a 
thousand  identical  monks.  They  had  all  been  created  by  Cula¬ 
panthaka,  who  by  now  possessed  supernormal  powers.  The 
messenger  was  baffled  and  he  turned  back  and  reported  the 
matter  to  JIvaka.  The  messenger  was  sent  to  the  monastery  for 
the  second  time  and  was  instructed  to  say  that  the  Buddha  sum¬ 
moned  the  monk  by  the  name  of  Culapanthaka.  But  when  he 
delivered  the  message,  a  thousand  voices  responded,  “I  am 
Culapanthaka.”  Again  baffled,  he  turned  back  for  the  second 
time.  Then  he  was  sent  to  the  monastery,  for  the  third  time. 
This  time,  he  was  instructed  to  get  hold  of  the  monk  who  first 
said  that  he  was  Culapanthaka.  As  soon  as  he  got  hold  of  that 
monk  all  the  rest  disappeared,  and  Culapanthaka  accompanied 
the  messenger  to  the  house  of  JIvaka.  After  the  meal,  as  di¬ 
rected  by  the  Buddha,  Culapanthaka  delivered  a  religious  dis¬ 
course  confidently  and  bravely,  roaring  like  a  young  lion. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  25) 

utthdnena  appamadena  sannamena  damena  ca 

medhdvT  dTpam  kayirdtha  yam  ogho  na  abhikTrati 
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utthanena :  (endowed)  with  steadfastness;  appamadena : 
with  mindfulness;  sahnamena :  with  restraint;  damena : 
with  control  of  the  senses;  ca:  and;  medhdvv.  the  wise  per¬ 
son;  dipam :  an  island;  kayiratha :  builds;  jam:  which;  dg/zo: 
the  floods;  zza  abhikirati :  will  not  overwhelm. 

Note:  It  is  lamentable  that  most  English  translations  render  the  word 
dTpa  in  these  contexts  like  the  Mahaparinibbana  Sutta  of  Dlgha  Nikaya 
as  ‘lamp’,  dipa :  this  term  has  two  meanings:  1)  lamp;  2)  island.  Here, 
in  the  above  verse,  “island”  is  the  preferable  meaning. 

The  whole  world  is  full  of  defilements.  The  sensualities  of  life 
are  a  vast  and  forceful  flood.  But  the  wise  person  builds  stead¬ 
fastly  for  himself  an  Island  that  cannot  be  washed  away  by 
those  vast  floods.  The  Island  is  built  of  steadfastness,  mindful¬ 
ness,  restraint  and  discipline.  Once  steadily  established  on  that 
island,  the  flood  cannot  overwhelm  the  wise. 


Commentary 

medhavi :  the  wise  ones  are  people  in  whom  the  right  insights  are 
present. 


dipam :  An  island  situated  on  a  higher  level  cannot  be  flooded  al¬ 
though  the  surrounding  low  lying  land  may  be  inundated.  Such  an 
island  becomes  a  refuge  to  all.  In  the  same  way  the  wise  man  who 
develops  insight  should  make  an  island  of  himself  by  attaining  Ara- 
hanthood  so  that  he  may  not  be  drowned  by  the  four  floods  of  sense- 
desires  ( kdma ),  false  beliefs  ( ditthi ),  craving  for  existence  ( bhava ) 
and  ignorance  ( avijja ). 
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Treasured  Mindfulness 
Meditation  Leads  To  Bliss 

2  (4)  The  Story  of  Bala  Nakkhatta  Festival  (Verses  26  &  27) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
these  verses,  in  connection  with  the  Bala  Nakkhatta  festival  - 
the  festival  of  simpletons. 

On  a  certain  date  there  was  a  simpletons’  festival  celebrated  in 
Savatthi,  and  on  the  occasion  of  this  foolish  holiday,  folk  used 
to  smear  their  bodies  with  ashes  and  cow-dung  and  for  a  period 
of  seven  days  go  about  uttering  all  manner  of  coarse  talk. 

At  this  time  people  showed  no  respect  for  kinsfolk  or  friends  or 
monks  when  they  met  them,  but  stood  in  the  doorways  and  in¬ 
sulted  them  with  coarse  talk.  Those  who  could  not  endure  the 
coarse  talk  would  pay  the  holiday-makers  a  half  or  a  quarter  or 
a  penny,  according  to  their  means,  and  the  holiday-makers 
would  take  the  money  and  depart  from  their  houses. 

Now  at  this  time  there  were  in  Savatthi  five  million  Noble  Dis¬ 
ciples,  and  they  sent  word  to  the  teacher,  “Venerable,  let  the 
Buddha  refrain  for  a  period  of  seven  days  from  entering  the 
city  with  the  congregation  of  monks;  let  him  instead  remain  at 
the  monastery.”  And,  for  a  period  of  seven  days  the  noble  dis¬ 
ciples  caused  food  to  be  prepared  for  the  congregation  of 
monks  at  the  monastery  and  sent  it  to  them,  but  did  not  them¬ 
selves  leave  their  houses. 

On  the  eighth  day,  however,  when  the  festival  was  at  an  end, 
they  invited  the  congregation  of  monks  to  be  their  guests,  es- 
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corted  them  into  the  city,  and  gave  abundant  offerings.  And 
having  seated  themselves  respectfully  on  one  side,  they  said  to 
the  Buddha,  “Venerable,  we  have  spent  the  past  seven  days  un¬ 
pleasantly.  Our  ears  were  about  to  burst  from  hearing  the 
coarse  talk  of  foolish  folk.  No  one  showed  any  respect  for  any¬ 
body  else,  and  for  this  reason  we  did  not  permit  you  to  enter 
the  city.  We  ourselves  did  not  go  out  of  the  house.” 

The  Buddha  listened  to  what  they  said,  and  then  replied,  “In 
this  manner  unintelligent  men  conduct  themselves.  But  they 
who  are  intelligent  preserve  heedfulness  as  their  greatest  treas¬ 
ure,  and  by  so  doing  at  last  attain  the  attainment  of  the  great 
Nibbana.” 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  26) 

bald  dummedhino  jand  pamddam  anuyuhjanti 
medhdvT  ca  appamddam  settham  dhanam  iva  rakkhati 

bald :  those  unaware  of  real  values;  dummedhino 
jand :  foolish  people;  pamddam  anuyuhjanti :  indulge 
in  unmindfulness;  medhavi  ca:  as  for  wise  men; 
appamddam:  mindfulness;  settham  dhanam  iva:  like  a 
great  treasure;  rakkhati:  cherish. 

Those  who  are  foolish  and  indiscriminating  indulge  in  heed¬ 
lessness.  But  the  wise  cherish  mindfulness  as  a  great  treasure. 
The  foolish  people  live  a  life  of  sensual  pleasure.  They  indulge 
in  pursuits  that  are  not  at  all  conducive  to  spiritual  advance¬ 
ment.  To  obtain  worldly  acquisitions,  people  need  wealth.  In 
the  same  way,  to  obtain  high  spiritual  acquisitions  we  need 
some  wealth,  and  that  wealth  is  mindfulness. 
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Commentary 


bald:  this  is  a  categorization  that  occurs  in  most  areas  of  Buddha’s 
teachings.  The  person  referred  to  by  this  expression  is  generally 
thought  of  as  an  ignorant  person,  or  as  a  foolish  individual.  But  it  does 
not  mean  that  such  a  person  is  not  adept  in  arts  and  crafts.  What  is 
meant  is  that  the  person  so  referred  to  is  not  sufficiently  alert  to  reality 
-  he  is  not  capable  of  understanding  the  true  nature  of  things.  Such  an 
individual’s  behaviour  is,  at  times,  considered  childish  or  immature,  in 
terms  of  spiritual  evolution.  He  is  given  to  excessive  self-indulgence 
and  to  the  pursuit  of  sensual  pleasures.  He  does  not  strive  to  become 
righteous,  virtuous  or  to  lead  a  life  of  good  conduct.  He  does  not  know 
what  is  beneficial  to  him  for  this  world  and  for  the  next.  In  modem  psy¬ 
chological  jargon,  it  means  “an  emotionally  immature  person”. 


pamadam  anuyunjanti:  The  term  “ pamada ”  literally  means  the  “basic 
insanity”  that  all  unenlightened  people  suffer  from.  It  is  being  carried 
away  by  emotions  and  losing  awareness  of  reality.  It  is  lack  of  emo¬ 
tional  control.  It  is  the  same  thing  as  emotional  immaturity.  It  may  be 
also  called  “neurosis”.  We  translate  it  here  as  mindlessness  or  unmind¬ 
fulness  as  opposed  to  mindfulness. 


settham  dhanam  iva :  The  expression  concerns  the  mindful.  They  pro¬ 
tect  their  mindfulness  as  one  would  protect  a  great  treasure.  Those  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  sensuous,  think  in  terms  of  wealth  as  a  means  of  enjoying 
worldly  pleasures.  Therefore,  to  them  worldly  wealth  is  the  only  treas¬ 
ure  that  matters.  In  the  old  commentaries,  worldly  treasures  are  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  seven  in  number.  They  are  gold,  silver,  pearls,  gems,  lapis 
lazuli,  conch  and  the  shila  gem.  But  to  the  truth-seekers  the  treasures 
are  mindfulness  and  steadfastness.  These  ensure  the  means  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  highest  Fruits  of  Spiritual  Realization. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  27) 

pamadam  md  anuyunjetha  kamaratisanthavam 
md  (< anuyunjetha )  appamatto  hi  jhdyanto  vipulam 
sukham  pappoti 
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pamadam :  heedlessness;  ma\  do  not;  anuyuhjetha : 
indulge  in;  kamaratisanthavam:  sensual  pleasures; 
md:  avoid;  appamatto  hi:  the  mindful  person;  jhayanto: 
meditatively  engaged;  vipulam  sukham :  high-bliss; 
pappoti:  reaches. 

Do  not  indulge  in  heedlessness.  Avoid  craving  for  sensual 
pleasures,  whatever  their  nature.  The  mindful  person  is  tranquil 
in  mind.  He  will  attain  the  great  bliss. 


Commentary 

kamarati  santhavam :  the  expression  implies  indulgence  in  sensual 
pleasures.  The  stanza  stresses  the  fact  that  such  indulgence  leads  to  the 
relaxation  of  mindfulness  and  the  flagging  of  enthusiasm  for 
truth- seeking.  The  implication  here  is  that  one  should  not  give  in  to  at¬ 
tachments,  whatever  their  nature.  Therefore,  the  main  emphasis  is  on 
the  need  to  avoid  tanhd  which  is  literally  translated  as  “thirst”.  It  is  this 
“thirst”,  desire,  greed,  craving,  manifesting  itself  in  various  ways,  that 
gives  rise  to  all  forms  of  suffering  and  the  continuity  of  being  ( bhava ). 
But  it  should  not  be  taken  as  the  first  cause,  for  there  is  no  first  cause 
possible,  according  to  Buddhism,  because  everything  must  have  a 
cause.  So  “thirst”  is  not  the  first  or  the  only  condition  for  the  arising  of 
sorrow.  But  it  is  an  essential  condition  for  the  arising  of  sorrow.  The 
term  “thirst”  includes  not  only  desire  for,  and  attachment  to,  sense- 
pleasures,  wealth  and  power,  but  also  desire  for,  and  attachment  to, 
ideas  and  ideals,  views,  opinions,  theories,  conceptions  and  beliefs. 
According  to  the  Buddha’s  analysis,  all  the  troubles  and  strife  in  the 
world,  from  little  personal  quarrels  in  families  to  great  wars  between 
nations  and  countries,  arise  out  of  this  “thirst”,  from  this  point  of  view, 
all  economic,  political  and  social  problems  are  rooted  in  this  selfish 
‘thirst’.  Great  statesmen  who  try  to  settle  international  disputes  and 
talk  of  war  and  peace  only  in  economic  and  political  terms  touch  the 
superficialities,  and  never  go  deep  into  the  real  root  of  the  problem.  As 
the  Buddha  told  Rattapala:  “The  world  lacks  and  hankers,  and  is  en¬ 
slaved  to  ‘thirst’.” 
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Kdmarati  can  also  be  described  as  the  sensual  urge.  In  modern  lan¬ 
guage,  it  may  be  called  “the  impulsive  urge.”  The  Buddha  said,  “What, 
O  monk,  is  the  origin  of  suffering?  It  is  that  craving  which  gives  rise  to 
ever  fresh  rebirth  and,  bound  up  with  pleasure  and  lust,  now  here,  now 
there,  finds  ever  fresh  delight.”  The  sensual  urge  is  accompanied  by  the 
urge  for  existence  or  the  urge  for  non-existence.  Of  this  urge  or  Crav¬ 
ing  for  Existence  it  is  said:  “No  first  beginning  of  the  Craving  for  Ex¬ 
istence  can  be  perceived,  O  monks,  before  which  it  was  not  and  after 
which  it  came  to  be.  But  it  can  be  perceived  that  Craving  for  Existence 
has  its  specific  condition.  I  say,  O  monks,  that  also  Craving  for  Exist¬ 
ence  has  its  conditions  that  feed  it  and  are  not  without  it.  And  what  is 
it?  ‘Ignorance’,  one  has  to  reply  -  Craving  for  Existences  and  Igno¬ 
rance  are  called  “the  outstanding  causes  that  lead  to  happy  and  un¬ 
happy  destinies  (courses  of  existence).”  Kdmacchanda  means  sensual 
desires  or  attachment  to  pleasurable  sense-objects  such  as  form,  sound, 
odour,  taste,  and  contact.  This,  too,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  fetters  that 
bind  one  to  Samsara.  An  average  person  is  bound  to  get  tempted  by 
these  alluring  objects  of  sense.  Lack  of  self-control  results  in  the  inevi¬ 
table  arising  of  passions.  This  Hindrance  is  inhibited  by  One-pointed- 
ness,  which  is  one  of  the  five  characteristics  of  Jhanas.  it  is  attenuated 
on  attaining  Sakadagami  and  is  completely  eradicated  on  attaining 
Anagami.  Subtle  forms  of  attachment  such  as  Rupa  Raga  and  Arupa 
Raga  (Attachment  to  Realms  of  Form  and  Formless  Realms)  are  eradi¬ 
cated  only  on  attaining  Arahatship.  The  following  six  conditions  tend 
to  the  eradication  of  sense-desires,  (i)  perceiving  the  loathsomeness  of 
the  object,  (ii)  constant  meditation  on  loathsomeness,  (iii)  sense-re¬ 
straint,  (iv)  moderation  in  food,  (v)  good  friendship,  and  (vi)  profitable 
talk. 


Another  comment  is  as  follows: 

Dependent  on  feeling  arises  craving  which,  like  ignorance,  is  the  other 
most  important  factor  in  the  “Dependent  origination.”  Attachment, 
thirst  and  clinging  are  some  renderings  for  this  Pali  term.  This  is  an  as¬ 
pect  of  the  2nd  Noble  Truth  -  Craving  is  threefold 
-  namely,  craving  for  sensual  pleasures,  craving  for  sensual 
pleasures  associated  with  the  view  of  eternalism,  i.e.,  enjoying  pleas- 
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ures  thinking  that  they  are  imperishable,  and  craving  for  sensual  pleas¬ 
ures  with  the  view  of  nihilism  i.e.,  enjoying  pleasures  thinking  that 
everything  perishes  after  death.  The  last  is  the  materialistic  standpoint. 
These  are  also  interpreted  as  attachment  to  Realms  of  Form  and  Form¬ 
less  Realms  respectively.  Usually  these  two  terms  are  rendered  by 
craving  for  existence  and  non-existence.  There  are  six  kinds  of  craving 
corresponding  to  the  six  sense  objects  such  as  form,  sound  and  so  on. 
They  become  twelve  when  they  are  treated  as  internal  and  external. 
They  are  reckoned  as  thirty-six  when  viewed  as  past,  present  and  fu¬ 
ture.  When  multiplied  by  the  foregoing  three  kinds  of  craving,  they 
amount  to  one  hundred  and  eight.  It  is  natural  for  a  worldling  to  de¬ 
velop  a  craving  for  the  pleasures  of  sense.  To  overcome  sense-desires 
is  extremely  difficult.  The  most  powerful  factors  in  the  wheel  of  life 
are  ignorance  and  craving,  the  two  main  causes  of  the  Dependent  Orig¬ 
ination.  Ignorance  is  shown  as  the  past  cause  that  conditions  the 
present;  and  craving,  the  present  cause  that  conditions  the  future.  De¬ 
pendent  on  craving  is  grasping  which  is  intense  craving.  Craving  is  like 
groping  in  the  dark  to  steal  an  object.  Grasping  corresponds  to  the  ac¬ 
tual  stealing  of  the  object.  Grasping  is  caused  by  both  attachment  and 
error.  It  gives  rise  to  the  false  notions,  of  “I”  and  “mine”.  Grasping  is 
four-fold  -  namely,  Sensuality,  False  Views,  Adherence  to  rites  and 
ceremonies,  and  the  Theory  of  a  soul. 


ma  pamadam  anuyunjetha :  this  is  an  admonition  to  those  who  quest 
for  truth.  If  they  want  to  succeed  in  reaching  their  goal  they  must  never 
relax  their  mindfulness.  They  must  not  engage  in  activities  that  are  likely 
to  bring  about  worldliness  and  are  likely  to  emphasize  worldly  pleas¬ 
ures.  The  non-engagement  in  mindfulness  is  a  bar  to  proper  meditation. 
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The  Sorrowless  View  The  World 

2  (5)  T he  Story  of  Monk  Mahakassapa  (Verse  28) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  Monk  Mahakassapa. 

On  a  certain  day,  while  the  Buddha  was  in  residence  at  the  Pip- 
phali  Cave,  he  made  his  round  of  Rajagaha  for  alms  and  after 
he  had  returned  from  his  round  for  alms  and  had  eaten  his 
breakfast,  he  sat  down  and  using  psychic  powers  surveyed  with 
Supernormal  Vision  all  living  beings,  both  heedless  and  heed¬ 
ful,  in  the  water,  on  the  earth,  in  the  mountains,  and  elsewhere, 
both  coming  into  existence  and  passing  out  of  existence. 

The  Buddha,  seated  at  Jetavana,  exercised  supernormal  vision 
and  pondered  within  himself,  “With  what  is  my  son  Kassapa 
occupied  today?”  Straightaway  he  became  aware  of  the  follow¬ 
ing,  “He  is  contemplating  the  rising  and  falling  of  living  be¬ 
ings.”  And  he  said,  “Knowledge  of  the  rising  and  falling  of  liv¬ 
ing  beings  cannot  be  fully  understood  by  you.  Living  beings 
pass  from  one  existence  to  another  and  obtain  a  new  concep¬ 
tion  in  a  mother’s  womb  without  the  knowledge  of  mother  or 
father,  and  this  knowledge  cannot  be  fully  understood.  To 
know  them  is  beyond  your  range,  Kassapa,  for  your  range  is 
very  slight.  It  comes  within  the  range  of  the  Buddhas  alone,  to 
know  and  to  see  in  their  totality,  the  rising  and  falling  of  living 
beings.”  So  saying,  he  sent  forth  a  radiant  image  of  himself,  as 
it  were,  sitting  down  face  to  face  with  Kassapa. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  28) 

pandito  yadd  appamadena  pamadam  nudati  dhiro 
pannapasadam  druyha  asoko  sokinim  pajam 
pabbatattho  bhummatthe  iva  bale  avekkhati 

i.  •  •  •  • 
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pandito :  the  wise  individual;  yadd :  when;  madenci : 

through  mindfulness;  pamadam:  sloth;  nudati :  dispels; 
dhiro:  the  wise  person;  pahhapasadam :  the  tower  of  wis¬ 
dom;  druyha :  ascending;  asoko:  unsorrowing;  sokinim :  the 
sorrowing;  pajam :  masses;  avekkhati :  surveys;  pabbatattho 
iva :  like  a  man  on  top  of  a  mountain;  bhummatthe :  those  on 
the  ground;  the  ignorant:  avekkhati :  surveys. 

The  wise  person  is  always  mindful.  Through  this  alertness  he 
discards  the  ways  of  the  slothful.  The  wise  person  ascends  the 
tower  of  wisdom.  Once  he  has  attained  that  height  he  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  surveying  the  sorrowing  masses  with  sorrowless  eyes. 
Detached  and  dispassionate  he  sees  these  masses  like  a  person 
atop  a  mountain  peak,  surveying  the  ground  below. 

Commentary 

sokinim  pajam :  this  establishes  a  characteristic  of  the  ordinary  masses 
-  the  worldly  men  and  women.  They  are  all  described  as  ‘sorrowing’. 
Sorrow,  suffering,  is  an  inescapable  condition  of  ordinary  life.  Only  the 
most  advanced  men  of  wisdom  can  rise  above  this  condition  of  life. 
Sorrow,  or  suffering,  has  been  described  by  the  Buddha  as  a  universal 
truth.  Birth  is  suffering,  decay  is  suffering,  disease  is  suffering,  death  is 
suffering,  to  be  united  with  the  unpleasant  is  suffering,  to  be  separated 
from  the  pleasant  is  suffering,  not  to  get  what  one  desires  is  suffering. 
In  brief,  the  five  aggregates  of  attachment  are  suffering.  The  Buddha  does 
not  deny  happiness  in  life  when  he  says  there  is  suffering.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  he  admits  different  forms  of  happiness,  both  material  and  spiritu¬ 
al,  for  laymen  as  well  as  for  monks.  In  the  Buddha’s  Teachings,  there  is  a 
list  of  happinesses,  such  as  the  happiness  of  family  life  and  the  happiness 
of  the  life  of  a  recluse,  the  happiness  of  sense  pleasures  and  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  renunciation,  the  happiness  of  attachment  and  the  happiness  of 
detachment,  physical  happiness  and  mental  happiness  etc.  But  all  these 
are  included  in  suffering.  Even  the  very  pure  spiritual  states  of  trance 
attained  by  the  practice  of  higher  meditation  are  included  in  suffering. 
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The  conception  of  suffering  may  be  viewed  from  three  aspects:  (i)  suf¬ 
fering  as  ordinary  suffering,  (ii)  suffering  as  produced  by  change  and 
(iii)  suffering  as  conditioned  states.  All  kinds  of  suffering  in  life  like 
birth,  old  age,  sickness,  death,  association  with  unpleasant  persons  and 
conditions,  separation  from  beloved  ones  and  pleasant  conditions,  not 
getting  what  one  desires,  grief,  lamentation,  distress  -  all  such  forms  of 
physical  and  mental  suffering,  which  are  universally  accepted  as  suf¬ 
fering  or  pain,  are  included  in  suffering  as  ordinary  suffering.  A  happy 
feeling,  a  happy  condition  in  life,  is  not  permanent,  not  everlasting.  It 
changes  sooner  or  later.  When  it  changes,  it  produces  pain,  suffering, 
unhappiness.  This  vicissitude  is  included  in  suffering  as  suffering  pro¬ 
duced  by  change.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  two  forms  of  suffering 
mentioned  above.  No  one  will  dispute  them.  This  aspect  of  the  First 
Noble  Truth  is  more  popularly  known  because  it  is  easy  to  understand. 
It  is  common  experience  in  our  daily  life.  But  the  third  form  of  suffer¬ 
ing  as  conditioned  states  is  the  most  important  philosophical  aspect  of 
the  First  Noble  Truth,  and  it  requires  some  analytical  explanation  of 
what  we  consider  as  a  ‘being’,  as  an  ‘individual’  or  as  ‘I’.  What  we  call 
a  ‘being’,  or  an  ‘individual’,  or  T,  according  to  Buddhist  philosophy, 
is  only  a  combination  of  ever-changing  physical  and  mental  forces  or 
energies,  which  may  be  divided  into  five  groups  or  aggregates. 

dhlro  bale  avekkhati :  The  sorrowless  Arahants  look  compassionately 
with  their  Divine  Eye  upon  the  ignorant  folk,  who,  being  subject  to  re¬ 
peated  births,  are  not  free  from  sorrow. 

When  an  understanding  one  discards  heedlessness  by  heedfulness,  he, 
free  from  sorrow,  ascends  to  the  palace  of  wisdom  and  surveys  the  sor¬ 
rowing  folk  as  a  wise  mountaineer  surveys  the  ignorant  groundlings. 
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The  Mindful  One  Is  Way  Ahead 

Of  Others 

2  (6)  The  Story  of  the  Two  Companion  Monks  (Verse  29) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  two  monks,  who  were  friends. 

It  appears  that  these  two  monks  obtained  a  Meditation  topic 
from  the  Buddha  and  retired  to  a  forest  hermitage.  Early  in  the 
morning  one  of  them  brought  firewood,  prepared  the  charcoal- 
dish,  and  during  the  first  watch  sat  and  chatted  with  the  proba¬ 
tioners  and  novices.  The  other,  a  heedful  monk,  engaged  in 
meditation,  thus  admonished  his  friend,  “Brother,  do  not  act 
thus.  For  a  monk  that  is  heedless  stand  ready  four  states  of  suf¬ 
fering,  as  if  they  were  his  own  house.  The  favour  of  the  Bud¬ 
dhas  may  not  be  won  by  double-dealing.”  When  the  lazy  monk 
paid  no  attention  to  his  admonition,  the  zealous  monk  said, 
“This  monk  cannot  endure  to  be  spoken  to.”  Having  failed  to 
spur  his  comrade  to  greater  effort,  the  zealous  monk,  abiding  in 
heedfulness,  resumed  his  meditations. 

The  slothful  Venerable,  having  warmed  himself  during  the  first 
watch,  entered  the  monastery  just  as  his  friend,  having  finished 
his  walk,  entered  his  cell.  Said  the  slothful  monk  to  the  zealous 
monk,  “Slothful  one,  you  entered  the  forest  for  the  purpose  of 
lying  down  and  sleeping.  Seeing  that  you  obtained  a  Medita¬ 
tion  topic  from  the  buddhas,  ought  you  not  rather  to  rise  and 
devote  yourself  to  the  practice  of  meditation?”  So  saying,  he 
entered  his  own  place  of  residence,  lay  down,  and  went  to 
sleep.  But  his  friend,  after  walking  up  and  down  during  the  first 
watch  and  resting  during  the  second  watch,  rose  in  the  last 
watch  and  devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  meditation.  Liv- 
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ing  thus  the  life  of  heedfulness,  in  no  long  time  he  attained 
Arahatship,  together  with  the  Supernatural  Faculties.  The  other 
monk,  however,  spent  his  time  in  utter  heedlessness. 


When  the  two  monks  had  completed  residence,  they  went  to 
the  Buddha,  paid  obeisance  to  him,  and  sat  down  respectfully 
on  one  side.  The  Buddha  exchanged  friendly  greetings  with 
them  and  queried,  “I  trust  that  you  have  lived  the  life  of  heed¬ 


fulness  and  that  you  have  devoted  yourselves  earnestly  to  the 


practice  of  meditation.  I  trust  that  you  have  reached  the  goal  of 


the  Religious  Life.”  The  heedless  monk  replied,  “Venerable, 


how  can  this  monk  be  said  to  be  heedful?  From  the  time  he  left 


you  he  has  done  nothing  but  lie  and  sleep.”  “But  you,  monk?” 
“I  Venerable,  early  in  the  morning  brought  firewood  and  pre¬ 
pared  the  charcoal-dish,  and  during  the  first  watch  I  sat  and 
warmed  myself,  but  I  did  not  spend  my  time  sleeping.”  Then 
said  the  Buddha  to  the  slothful  monk,  “You  who  have  spent 
your  time  in  heedlessness  say,  ‘I  am  heedful.’  You  mistake 
heedlessness  for  heedfulness.  Compared  with  my  son,  you  are 
like  a  weak  and  slow  horse;  but  he,  compared  with  you,  is  like 
a  fleet-footed  horse.” 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  29) 

pamattesu  appamatto  suttesu  bahujdgard 
sumedhaso  sighasso  abalassam  iva  hitvd  yati. 

pamattesu :  among  the  unmindful;  appamatto'.  the  mindful 
one;  suttesu :  among  those  who  are  asleep;  bahujdgard :  the 
wide  awake;  sumedhaso :  the  blemishless  one  of  deep 
wisdom;  sighasso :  a  fast  horse;  abalassam  iva :  as  a  weak 
horse;  hitvd:  leaving  behind;  yati:  forges  well  ahead. 
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The  extremely  wise  individual  of  deep  wisdom  is  always  alert 
and  mindful.  He  is  therefore  like  a  wide-awake  individual 
among  those  who  are  deep  in  sleep.  That  wise  person,  who 
possesses  supreme  insight  overtakes  in  spirituality  all  those  or¬ 
dinary  masses,  just  as  a  fast  horse  easily  overtakes  a  weak  one. 


Commentary 

hitva  yati :  leaves  behind;  defeats;  overtakes.  These  are  the  central 
ideas  of  this  stanza.  The  concept  enshrined  in  this  stanza  is  that  those 
who  are  alert  and  mindful  overtake  others  who  are  lethargic  and  unal¬ 
ert.  To  emphasize  this  notion  several  analogies  are  shown.  The  sleep¬ 
less  person  is  wide  awake  while  others  are  sleeping  away  their  time. 
The  disabled  horse  is  overtaken  by  the  fleet-footed.  In  that  manner  the 
alert  person  overtakes  those  others  who  are  heedless  and  flagging  in 
spirit.  This  way  the  wise  ones  very  easily  overtake  the  less  intelligent, 
foolish  individuals  who  are  not  their  equals.  Among  the  truth-seekers 
those  who  are  steadfast  in  their  search  overtake  others  in  spiritual  at¬ 
tainments.  They  also  discard  the  work-a-day  world. 


Heedful  amongst  the  heedless,  wide  awake  amongst  the  slumbering,  the 
wise  man  advances  as  does  a  swift  horse,  leaving  a  weak  jade  behind. 
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Mindfulness  Made  Him  Chief  Of  Gods 

2  (7)  The  Story  of  Magha  (Verse  30) 


While  residing  at  the  Kutagara  Monastery  near  Vesali,  the 
Buddha  spoke  this  verse,  with  reference  to  Sakka,  king  of  the 
devas.  A  Licchavi  prince  named  Mahali,  who  lived  at  Vesali, 
hearing  the  Buddha  recite  the  Suttanta  entitled  Sakka’ s  Ques¬ 
tion,  thought  to  himself,  “The  Supremely  Enlightened  has  de¬ 
scribed  the  great  glory  of  Sakka.  Has  the  Buddha  seen  Sakka? 
Or  has  he  not  seen  Sakka?  Is  the  Buddha  acquainted  with 
Sakka?  Or  is  he  not  acquainted  with  Sakka?  I  will  ask  him.”  So 
the  Licchavi  prince  Mahali  drew  near  to  where  the  Exalted  One 
was,  and  having  drawn  near,  saluted  the  Exalted  One  and  sat 
down  on  one  side.  And  having  sat  down  on  one  side,  the  Lic¬ 
chavi  prince  Mahali  spoke  thus  to  the  Exalted  One,  “Venera¬ 
ble,  has  the  Exalted  One  seen  Sakka  king  of  gods?”  “Yes, 
Mahali,  I  have  indeed  seen  Sakka  king  of  gods.”  “Venerable,  it 
must  certainly  have  been  a  counterfeit  of  Sakka;  for,  Venera¬ 
ble,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  see  Sakka  king  of  gods.”  “Never¬ 
theless,  Mahali,  I  know  Sakka;  I  know  what  qualities  made  him 
Sakka;  I  know  by  the  cultivation  of  what  qualities  Sakka  at¬ 
tained  Sakkaship. 

“Mahali,  in  a  previous  state  of  existence  Sakka  king  of  gods 
was  a  human  being,  a  prince  named  Magha;  therefore  is  he 
called  Maghava.  Mahali,  in  a  previous  state  of  existence  Sakka 
king  of  gods  was  a  human  being  who  in  a  previous  state  of  ex¬ 
istence  gave  gifts;  therefore  is  he  called  Purindada.  Mahali,  in  a 
previous  state  of  existence  Sakka  king  of  gods  was  a  human 
being,  who  gave  alms  assiduously;  therefore  is  he  called 
Sakka.  Mahali,  in  a  previous  state  of  existence  Sakka  king  of 
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gods  was  a  human  being  who  gave  a  dwelling-place;  therefore 
is  he  called  Vasava.  Mahali  in  a  previous  state  of  existence 
Sakka  king  of  gods  was  a  human  being  who  could  think  of  as 
many  as  a  thousand  things  in  an  instant;  therefore  is  he  called 
Sahassakkha.  Mahali,  Sakka  king  of  gods  has  an  Asura  maiden 
named  Sujata  to  wife;  therefore  is  he  called  Sujampati.  Mahali, 
Sakka  king  of  gods  bears  sway  as  lord  and  master  over  the 
Gods  of  the  Thirty-three;  therefore  is  he  called  King  of  Gods. 
Mahali,  Sakka  king  of  gods  in  a  previous  state  of  existence  as  a 
human  being  took  upon  himself  and  fulfilled  seven  vows.  Be¬ 
cause  he  took  upon  himself  and  fulfilled  these  seven  vows, 
Sakka  attained  Sakkaship. 

“Now  what  were  the  seven?  ‘So  long  as  I  live,  may  I  be  the 
support  of  my  mother  and  father.  So  long  as  I  live,  may  I  hon¬ 
our  my  elders.  So  long  as  I  live,  may  I  speak  gentle  words.  So 
long  as  I  live,  may  I  never  give  way  to  backbiting.  So  long  as  I 
live,  may  I  live  the  life  of  a  householder  with  heart  free  from 
taint  of  avarice,  generous  in  renunciation  of  what  is  mine,  with 
open  hand,  delighting  in  liberality,  attentive  to  petitions,  de¬ 
lighting  in  the  distribution  of  alms.  So  long  as  I  live,  may  I 
speak  the  truth.  So  long  as  I  live,  may  I  be  free  from  anger. 
Should  anger  spring  up  within  me,  may  I  quickly  suppress  it.’ 
Mahali,  Sakka  king  of  gods  in  a  previous  state  of  existence 
took  upon  himself  and  fulfilled  seven  vows.  Because  he  took 
upon  himself  and  fulfilled  these  seven  vows,  Sakka  attained 
Sakkaship.”  The  Buddha  said,  “That,  in  a  previous  birth,  Sakka 
was  born  as  Magha.  During  that  birth  with  thirty  companions 
he  built  roads  and  resting  places  for  the  benefit  of  the  masses. 
His  unflagging  effort  brought  him  into  the  exalted  position  of 
king  of  gods,  and  recited  this  stanza. 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  30) 


Maghava  appamadena  devanam  setthatam  gato 
appamadam  pasamsanti  pamado  sadd  garahito. 

Maghava :  Magha  (Manavaka);  appamadena'.  through 
mindfulness;  devanam'.  of  gods;  setthatam'.  leadership; 
gato:  reached;  appamadam:  mindfulness;  pasamsanti:  the 
wise  praise;  pamado:  slothfulness;  sadd:  always;  garahito: 
is  condemned. 

The  brahamin  youth  Magha,  through  his  mindfulness,  was 
born  as  the  Chief  of  Gods.  Therefore  mindfulness  is  always 
praised,  and  sloth  and  unmindfulness  are  always  condemned. 


Commentary 


pamado  garahito  sadd :  those  who  lag  behind  are  condemned  because 
the  lethargic  cannot  achieve  their  goals  -  worldly  or  spiritual.  Un¬ 
awareness  is  of  course  always  censured,  deprecated  by  those  noble 
ones.  Why?  Because  it  is  the  root  condition  for  all  calamities.  Every 
calamity,  whether  human  adversity  or  birth  in  a  state  of  woe,  is,  indeed, 
based  on  unawareness. 


Maghava:  Maghava  is  synonymous  with  Sakka,  king  of  the  gods.  The 
Maghamanavaka  Jataka  relates  that  in  the  remote  past  a  public-spirited 
person,  who  had  spent  his  whole  lifetime  in  welfare  work  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  his  friends,  was  born  as  Sakka  as  the  result  of  his  good 
actions. 


Devas:  lit.,  sporting  or  shining  ones,  are  a  class  of  beings  with  subtle 
physical  bodies  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  They  live  in  the  celestial 
planes.  There  are  also  earth-bound  deities. 
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The  Heedful  Advance 

2  (8)  The  Story  of  a  Certain  Monk  (Verse  31) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  a  certain  monk. 

The  story  goes  that  this  monk  obtained  from  the  Teacher  a 
meditation  topic  leading  to  arahatship  and  retired  to  the  forest. 
Although  he  strove  and  struggled  with  might  and  main,  he  was 
unable  to  attain  arahatship.  Thereupon  he  said  to  himself,  I  will 
ask  the  Buddha  to  give  me  a  meditation  topic  better  suited  to 
my  needs.”  So  he  departed  from  his  place  of  residence  and  set 
out  to  return  to  the  Buddha.  On  the  way  he  saw  a  great  forest 
fire  raging.  Accordingly  he  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  a  bald 
mountain  and  sat  down.  As  he  watched  the  fire  consume  the 
forest,  he  concentrated  his  mind  on  the  following  thought, 
“Even  as  this  fire  advances,  consuming  all  obstacles  both  great 
and  small,  so  also  ought  I  to  advance,  consuming  all  obstacles 
both  great  and  small  by  the  fire  of  knowledge  of  the  noble 
path.” 

The  Buddha,  even  as  he  sat  in  his  Perfumed  Chamber,  became 
aware  of  the  course  of  his  thoughts  and  spoke  as  follows, 
“Monk,  this  is  precisely  true.  Even  as  fire  consumes  all  obsta¬ 
cles  both  great  and  small,  so  also  is  it  necessary  with  the  fire  of 
knowledge  to  consume  and  utterly  destroy  all  attachments  both 
small  and  great  which  arise  within  these  living  beings.”  And 
sending  forth  a  luminous  image  of  himself,  present,  as  it  were, 
sitting  face  to  face  with  that  monk,  he  gave  a  stanza. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  stanza  that  monk,  even  as  he  sat  there, 
consumed  all  the  attachments  and  attained  Arahatship,  together 
with  the  Supernormal  Faculties.  And  straightway,  soaring  through 
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the  air,  he  approached  the  Buddha,  praising  and  glorifying  the 
golden  body  of  the  Buddha.  And  when  he  had  done  him  hom¬ 
age,  he  departed. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  31) 

appamadarato  pamade  bhayadassi  vd  bhikkhu  anum 
thulam  sannojanam  aggT  iva  daham  gacchati. 

appamadarato'.  taking  delight  in  mindfulness;  pamade :  in 
mindlessness;  bhayadassi  vd:  seeing  fear;  bhikkhu :  the 
monk;  anum  thulam :  minute  and  large;  sannojanam :  the 
bonds;  aggT  iva :  like  a  fire;  daham:  burns  away;  gacchati: 
makes  his  way  (Nibbana). 

The  monk,  as  the  seeker  after  truth,  is  frightened  of  mindless¬ 
ness  because  he  knows  that  if  one  is  unmindful,  one  will  be 
caught  up  in  the  unending  sufferings  of  samsara.  Therefore,  he 
forges  ahead  diligently,  and  mindfully  burning  away  those 
bonds  that  fetter  people  to  worldliness. 


Commentary 

sannojanam:  fetters.  There  are  ten  fetters  tying  beings  to  the  wheel  of 
existence,  namely:  (i)  personality  perspective,  (ii)  uncertainty  or  split 
mind,  (iii)  alienated  discipline,  (iv)  sensual  passion,  (v)  hate, 
(vi)  passion  for  form,  (vii)  passion  for  the  formless,  (viii)  judgement, 
(ix)  anxiety,  (x)  unawareness.  The  first  five  of  these  are  called  ‘lower 
fetters’,  as  they  tie  to  the  sensual  world.  The  latter  five  are  called 
‘higher  fetters’,  as  they  tie  to  the  higher  worlds,  i.e.  the  form  and  form¬ 
less  world. 

He  who  is  free  from  (i)  to  (iii)  is  a  Sdtdpanna,  or  Streamwinner,  i.e., 
one  who  has  entered  the  stream  to  Nibbana,  as  it  were.  He  who,  besides 
these  three  fetters,  has  overcome  (iv)  and  (v)  in  their  grosser  form,  is 
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called  a  Sakaddgami,  a  ‘Once-Returner’  (to  this  sensual  world).  He 
who  is  fully  freed  from  (i)  to  (v)  is  an  Anagdmi,  or  ‘Non-Returner’  (to 
the  sensual  worlds).  He  who  is  freed  from  all  the  ten  fetters  is  called  an 
Arahat,  i.e.,  a  perfectly  Holy  One. 


pamade  bhayadassi  va :  he  sees  being  unaware  as  conducive  to  fear. 
The  fear  that  is  seen  has  to  do  with  the  recurring  cycle  of  existence.  He 
is  aware  that  if  he  relaxes  in  his  effort  to  improve  himself  in  his  spirit¬ 
ual  progress  he  will  endlessly  face  births  and  deaths.  Therefore  he  con¬ 
siders  unmindfulness  as  the  root  cause  of  all  these  sufferings.  This  is 
the  reason  why  he  sees  fear  in  lack  of  mindfulness. 


appamada  rato :  delighting  in  mindfulness.  The  truth-seeker  can 
achieve  success  in  his  quest  if  he  pursues  it  with  happiness.  If  his  de¬ 
light  in  the  deathless  ceases,  he  will  not  be  able  to  continue  in  his  path 
towards  Nibbana.  Therefore  the  monk  -  seeker  after  truth  -  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  an  individual  who  takes  delight  in  the  alertness  of  the  mind. 


Bhikkhu :  A  fully  ordained  disciple  of  the  Buddha  is  called  a  Bhikkhu. 
“Mendicant  monk”  may  be  suggested  as  the  closest  equivalent  for 
“Bhikkhu.”  He  is  not  a  priest  as  he  is  no  mediator  between  God  and 
man.  He  has  no  vows  for  life,  but  he  is  bound  by  his  rules  which  he 
takes  of  his  own  accord.  He  leads  a  life  of  voluntary  poverty  and  celi¬ 
bacy.  If  he  is  unable  to  live  the  Holy  Life,  he  can  discard  the  robe  at 
any  time . 
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The  Heedful  Advances  To  Nibbana 

2  (9)  The  Story  of  Monk  Nigama  Vasi  Tissa  (Verse  32) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  the  monk  Nigama  Vasi  Tissa. 

A  youth  of  high  station,  born  and  reared  in  a  certain  market- 
town  not  far  from  Savatthi,  retired  from  the  world  and  became 
a  monk  in  the  religion  of  the  Buddha.  On  making  his  full  pro¬ 
fession,  he  became  known  as  Tissa  of  the  Market-town,  or 
Nigama  Tissa.  He  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  frugal,  con¬ 
tent,  pure,  resolute.  He  always  made  his  rounds  for  alms  in  the 
village  where  his  relatives  resided.  Although,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  city  of  Savatthi,  Anathapindika  and  other  disciples  were 
bestowing  abundant  offerings  and  Pasenadi  Kosala  was  be¬ 
stowing  gifts  beyond  compare,  he  never  went  to  Savatthi. 

One  day  the  monks  began  to  talk  about  him  and  said  to  the 
teacher,  “This  monk  Nigama  Tissa,  busy  and  active,  lives  in  in¬ 
timate  association  with  his  kinsfolk.  Although  Anathapindika 
and  other  disciples  are  bestowing  abundant  offerings  and 
Pasenadi  Kosala  is  bestowing  gifts  beyond  compare,  he  never 
comes  to  Savatthi.”  The  Buddha  had  Nigama  Tissa  summoned 
and  asked  him,  “Monk,  is  the  report  true  that  you  are  doing 
thus  and  so?”  “Venerable,”  replied  Tissa,  “It  is  not  true  that  I 
live  in  intimate  association  with  my  relatives.  I  receive  from 
these  folk  only  so  much  food  as  I  can  eat.  But  after  receiving  so 
much  food,  whether  coarse  or  fine,  as  is  necessary  to  support 
me,  I  do  not  return  to  the  monastery,  thinking,  ‘Why  seek 
food?’  I  do  not  live  in  intimate  association  with  my  relatives, 
venerable.”  The  Buddha,  knowing  the  disposition  of  the  monk, 
applauded  him,  saying,  ‘Well  done,  well  done,  monk!”  and 
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then  addressed  him  as  follows,  “It  is  not  at  all  strange,  monk, 
that  after  obtaining  such  a  teacher  as  I,  you  should  be  frugal. 
For  frugality  is  my  disposition  and  my  habit.”  And  in  response 
to  a  request  of  the  monks  he  related  the  following. 

Once  upon  a  time  several  thousand  parrots  lived  in  a  certain 
grove  of  fig-trees  in  the  Himalayan  country  on  the  bank  of  the 
Ganges.  One  of  them,  the  king-parrot,  when  the  fruits  of  the 
tree  in  which  he  lived  had  withered  away,  ate  whatever  he 
found  remaining,  whether  shoot  or  leaf  or  bark,  drank  water 
from  the  Ganges,  and  being  very  happy  and  contented,  re¬ 
mained  where  he  was.  In  fact  he  was  so  very  happy  and  con¬ 
tented  that  the  abode  of  Sakka  began  to  quake. 

Sakka,  observing  how  happy  and  contented  the  parrot  was,  vis¬ 
ited  him  and  turned  the  whole  forest  into  a  green  and  flourish¬ 
ing  place.  The  Buddha  pointed  out  that  even  in  the  past  birth  he 
was  contented  and  happy  and  that  such  a  monk  will  never  slip 
back  from  the  vicinity  of  Nibbana. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  32) 

appamadarato  pamade  bhayadassi  vd  bhikkhu 
abhabbo  parihdndya  nibbdnassa  santike  eva 

appamadarato'.  taking  delight  in  mindfulness;  pamade :  in 
slothfulness;  bhayadassi  vd:  seeing  fear;  bhikkhu :  the 
monk;  abhabbo  parihdndya:  unable  to  slip  back;  nibbd¬ 
nassa:  of  Nibbana;  santike  eva:  is  indeed  in  the  vicinity. 

The  monk  as  the  seeker  after  truth,  sees  fear  in  lack  of  mindful¬ 
ness.  He  will  certainly  not  fall  back  from  any  spiritual  heights 
he  has  already  reached.  He  is  invariably  in  the  proximity  of 
Nibbana. 
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Commentary 


Nibbana :  referring  to  Nibbana  the  Buddha  says,  “O  monks,  there  is  the 
unborn,  ungrown,  and  unconditioned.  Were  there  not  the  unborn,  un¬ 
grown,  and  unconditioned,  there  would  be  no  escape  for  the  born, 
grown,  and  conditioned,  so  there  is  escape  for  the  born,  grown,  and 
conditioned.”  “Here  the  four  elements  of  solidity,  fluidity,  heat  and 
motion  have  no  place;  the  notions  of  length  and  breadth,  the  subtle  and 
the  gross,  good  and  evil,  name  and  form  are  altogether  destroyed;  nei¬ 
ther  this  world  nor  the  other,  nor  coming,  going  or  standing,  neither 
death  nor  birth,  nor  sense-objects  are  to  be  found.”  Because  Nibbana  is 
thus  expressed  in  negative  terms,  there  are  many  who  have  got  a  wrong 
notion  that  it  is  negative,  and  expresses  self-annihilation.  Nibbana  is 
definitely  no  annihilation  of  self,  because  there  is  no  self  to  annihilate. 
If  at  all,  it  is  the  annihilation  of  the  very  process  of  being,  of  the  condi¬ 
tional  continuous  in  samsara,  with  the  illusion  or  delusion  of  perma¬ 
nency  and  identity,  with  a  staggering  ego  of  I  and  mine. 

abhabbo  parihanaya :  not  liable  to  suffer  fall.  A  monk  who  is  so 
(mindful)  is  not  liable  to  fall  either  from  the  contemplative  processes  of 
samatha  and  vipassand  or  from  the  path  and  Fruits  -  that  is,  does  not 
fall  away  from  what  has  been  reached,  and  will  attain  what  has  not  yet 
been  reached. 
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Mind 


The  Wise  Person  Straightens  The  Mind 

The  Fluttering  Mind 

3  (1 )  The  Story  of  Venerable  Meghiya  (Verses  33  &  34) 

While  residing  on  the  Calika  Mountain,  the  Buddha  spoke  these 
verses,  with  reference  to  Venerable  Meghiya. 

Once,  by  reason  of  attachment  to  the  three  evil  thoughts,  lust, 
hatred,  delusion,  Venerable  Meghiya  was  unable  to  practice 
Exertion  in  this  mango-grove  and  returned  to  the  Buddha.  The 
Buddha  said  to  him,  “Meghiya,  you  committed  a  grievous 
fault.  I  asked  you  to  remain,  saying  to  you,  ‘I  am  now  alone, 
Meghiya.  Just  wait  until  some  other  monk  appears.’  But  de¬ 
spite  my  request,  you  went  your  way.  A  monk  should  never 
leave  me  alone  and  go  his  way  when  I  ask  him  to  remain.  A 
monk  should  never  be  controlled  thus  by  his  thoughts.  As  for 
thoughts,  they  are  flighty,  and  a  man  ought  always  to  keep 
them  under  his  own  control.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  stanzas  Meghiya  was  established  in 
the  fruit  of  conversion  and  many  other  monks  in  the  fruits  of 
the  second  and  third  paths. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  33) 

phandanam  capalam  durakkham  dunnivarayam 
cittam  medhavi  ujum  karoti  usukaro  tejanam  iva 

phandanam:  pulsating,  throbbing;  capalam :  fickle, 
unsteady;  durakkham :  difficult  to  guard;  dunnivarayam : 
hard  to  restrain;  cittam :  the  mind;  medhavi:  the  wise  one; 
ujum  karoti:  straightens;  usukaro  iva:  like  a  fletcher; 
tejanam:  an  arrow- shaft 
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In  the  Dhammapada  there  are  several  references  to  the  crafts¬ 
manship  of  the  fletcher.  The  Buddha  seems  to  have  observed 
the  process  through  which  a  fletcher  transforms  an  ordinary 
stick  into  an  efficient  arrow- shaft.  The  disciplining  of  the  mind 
is  seen  as  being  a  parallel  process.  In  this  stanza  the  Buddha 
says  that  the  wise  one  straightens  and  steadies  the  vacillating 
mind  that  is  difficult  to  guard,  like  a  fletcher  straightening  an 
arrow- shaft. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  34) 

okamokata  ubbhatd  thale  khitto  varijo  iva  idam 
cittam  pariphandati  maradheyyam  pahdtave 

okamokata :  from  its  watery  abode;  ubbhatd'.  taken  out; 
thale\  on  dry  land;  khitto :  thrown;  varijo  iva:  like  a  fish; 
idam  cittam :  this  mind;  pariphandati :  trembles;  marad- 
heyyam:  death’s  realm;  pahdtave :  to  abandon;  pariphan¬ 
dati:  flutters  and  trembles 

When  making  an  effort  to  abandon  the  realm  of  Mara  (evil), 
the  mind  begins  to  quiver  like  a  fish  taken  out  of  the  water  and 
thrown  on  land. 


Commentary 

cittam :  This  term  is  commonly  translated  as  mind  or  consciousness  and 
seen  as  the  essence  of  the  so-called  being  which  plays  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  complex  machinery  of  man.  It  is  more  appropriately 
translated  as  a  ‘mental  state’  or,  even  better,  an  ‘emotional  state’.  It  is 
this  citta  that  is  either  defiled  or  purified,  and  is  the  bitterest  enemy  and 
the  greatest  friend  of  oneself.  This  citta  seems  to  be  the  equivalent  of 
‘soul’  in  Western  thought.  In  Buddhism,  however,  the  ‘soul’  as  a  per¬ 
manent  entity  is  not  recognized.  Citta  which  takes  its  place  refers  to  the 
emotional  state  of  a  person  which  is  not  an  entity  but  a  fluctuating  ac- 
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tivity  like  a  flame.  Sometimes  emotions  are  excited  and  sometimes  the 
citta  is  calm  (emotions  are  absent).  We  might  even  translate  it  as  the 
‘temperament’  or  ‘temper’.  Writers  on  Buddhism  mistakenly  call  it 
‘mind’  or  ‘consciousness’.  But  what  is  meant  is  the  ‘affective’  rather 
than  the  cognitive  aspects  of  the  mental  process.  When  a  person  is  fast 
asleep  and  is  in  a  dreamless  state,  he  experiences  a  kind  of  mental  state 
which  is  more  or  less  passive  than  active.  It  is  similar  to  the  mental 
state  one  experiences  at  the  moment  of  conception  and  at  the  moment 
of  death.  The  Buddhist  philosophical  term  for  this  type  of  mental  state 
is  Bhavanga  citta  which  means  the  mental  state  natural  to  one’s  condi¬ 
tion  of  existence.  Arising  and  perishing  every  moment,  it  flows  on  like 
a  stream  not  remaining  the  same  for  two  consecutive  moments.  We  do 
experience  this  type  of  mental  state  not  only  in  a  dreamless  state  but 
also  in  our  waking  state.  In  the  course  of  our  life  we  experience  Bha¬ 
vanga  mental  states  more  than  any  other  type  of  mental  state.  Hence 
Bhavanga  becomes  the  natural  state  of  mind. 

Some  scholars  identify  Bhavanga  with  sub-consciousness.  According 
to  the  Dictionary  of  Philosophy  sub-consciousness  is  ‘a  compartment 
of  the  mind  alleged  by  certain  psychologists  and  philosophers  to  exist 
below  the  threshold  of  consciousness.’  In  the  opinion  of  some  Western 
psychologists,  sub-consciousness  and  consciousness  co-exist. 

But  Bhavanga  is  not  a  sub-plane.  It  does  not  correspond  to  F.  W. 
Myer’s  subliminal  consciousness  either. 

Bhavanga  is  so  called  because  it  is  the  resting  state  of  mind  that  is  nat¬ 
ural  to  an  individual’s  life- continuum.  That  is  why  life-continuum  has 
been  suggested  as  the  English  equivalent  for  Bhavanga.  But  a  better 
translation  could  be  ‘Resting  mental  state’ . 

This  Bhavanga  state  of  mind  which  one  always  experiences  as  long  as 
it  is  uninterrupted  by  external  stimuli,  vibrates  for  a  thought-moment 
and  passes  away  when  a  stimulus  activates  the  senses.  Suppose,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  eye  is  stimulated.  Then  the  Bhavanga  stream  of  conscious¬ 
ness  is  arrested  and  sense-door  consciousness  (whose  function  is  to 
turn  the  attention  towards  the  object)  arises  and  passes  away.  Immedi¬ 
ately  after  this,  there  arises  a  visual  perception  which  sees  the  object, 
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but  yet  knows  no  more  about  it.  This  sense  operation  is  followed  by  a 
moment  of  the  reception  of  the  object  so  seen.  Next  arises  the  investi¬ 
gating  thought-moment  which  momentarily  examines  the  object  so 
seen.  This  is  followed  by  the  determining  thought-moment.  On  this  de¬ 
pends  the  subsequent  psychologically  important  stage  Javana.  It  is  at 
this  stage  that  an  action  is  judged,  whether  it  be  moral  or  immoral 
when  discrimination  is  exercised  and  will  play  its  part.  Kamma  is  per¬ 
formed  at  this  stage. 

If  decided  correctly,  it  becomes  moral;  if  wrongly,  immoral.  Irrespec¬ 
tive  of  the  desirability  or  the  undesirability  of  the  object  presented  to 
the  mind,  it  is  possible  for  one  to  make  the  Javana  process  moral  or  im¬ 
moral.  If,  for  instance,  one  meets  an  enemy,  anger  will  arise  automati¬ 
cally.  A  wise  person  might,  on  the  contrary,  with  self-control,  radiate  a 
thought  of  love  towards  him.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  Buddha  stated: 

By  self  is  evil  done, 

By  self  is  one  defiled, 

By  self  is  no  evil  done, 

By  self  is  one  purified. 

Both  defilement  and  purity  depend  on  oneself. 

No  one  is  purified  by  another. 


It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  environment,  circumstances,  habitual  tenden¬ 
cies  and  the  like  condition  our  thoughts.  On  such  occasions  will  is  sub¬ 
ordinated.  There  exists  however  the  possibility  for  us  to  overcome 
those  external  forces  and  produce  moral  and  immoral  thoughts  exercis¬ 
ing  our  own  free  will.  An  extraneous  element  may  be  a  causative  fac¬ 
tor,  but  we  ourselves  are  directly  responsible  for  the  actions  that  finally 
follow. 


It  is  extremely  difficult  to  suggest  a  suitable  rendering  for  Javana. 

A  perception  is  suggested  by  some.  Impulse  is  suggested  as  an  alterna¬ 
tive  rendering,  which  seems  to  be  less  satisfactory  than  a  perception. 
Here,  the  Pali  term  is  retained. 

Javana,  literally,  means  running.  It  is  so  called  because,  in  the  course 
of  a  thought-process,  it  runs  consequently  for  seven  thought-moments, 
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or,  at  times  of  death,  for  five  thought-moments  with  an  identical  object. 
The  mental  states  occurring  in  all  these  thought-moments  are  similar, 
but  the  potential  force  differs. 

This  entire  thought-process  which  takes  place  in  an  infinitesimal  part 
of  time  ends  with  the  registering  consciousness  lasting  for  two 
thought-moments.  Thus  one  thought-process  is  completed  at  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  seventeen  thought-moments.  This  is  the  analysis  of  a  thought 
process  involved  in  the  experience  of  an  object, 

In  the  Buddhist  system  an  essential  element  in  the  quest  for  higher 
spiritual  achievement  is  the  reflection  upon  the  real  nature  of  the  mind 
-  cittanupassand. 

‘ Cittanupassand'  means  reflection  of  mind.  The  mind  is  so  complex 
and  subtle  that  even  modern  science  has  not  been  able  to  grasp  its  real 
nature.  But  the  Buddha  was  able  to  comprehend  the  real  nature  of  the 
mind  by  developing  his  own  mind.  Development  of  mind  leads  to  con¬ 
centration.  The  mind  thus  developed  could  be  easily  diverted  to  tran¬ 
scendental  knowledge.  However,  such  a  state  cannot  be  attained  easily. 
The  mind  does  not  rest  in  one  object,  it  always  strays  away.  When  one 
attempts  to  control  the  mind,  it  wriggles  like  a  fish  taken  out  of  water. 
Therefore  the  controlling  of  the  mind  should  be  done  with  great  effort. 

According  to  the  Abhidhamma  there  are  121  types  of  the  mind.  In  this 
meditation  ( Cittanupassand )  16  aspects  of  the  mind  are  described. 
They  are:  1.  Sardga,  2.  Vitardga,  3.  Sadosa,  4.  VTtadosa,  5.  Samoha, 
6.  VTtamoha,  7.  Samkhitta,  8.  Vikkhitta,  9.  Mahaggata,  10.  Amahag- 
gata,  11.  Sauttara,  12.  Anuttara,  13.  Samdhita,  14.  Asamdhita, 
15.  Vimutta,  16.  Avimutta. 
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Restrained  Mind  Leads  To  Happiness 

3  (2)  The  Story  of  a  Certain  Monk  (Verse  35) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  a  certain  monk. 

On  one  occasion,  sixty  monks,  after  obtaining  a  meditation 
topic  from  the  Buddha,  went  to  Matika  village,  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain.  There,  Matikamata,  mother  of  the  village  headman, 
offered  them  alms-food;  she  also  built  a  monastery  for  them,  so 
that  they  could  stay  in  the  village  during  the  rainy  season.  One 
day  she  asked  the  group  of  monks  to  teach  her  the  practice  of 
meditation.  They  taught  her  how  to  meditate  on  the  thirty-two 
constituents  of  the  body  leading  to  the  awareness  of  the  decay 
and  dissolution  of  the  body.  Matikamata  practiced  with  dili¬ 
gence  and  attained  the  three  maggas  (paths)  and  phalas  (fruits) 
together  with  analytical  insight  and  mundane  supernormal 
powers,  even  before  the  monks  did. 

Rising  from  the  bliss  of  the  magga  and  phala  she  looked  with 
the  divine  power  of  sight  ( dibbacakkhu )  and  saw  that  the 
monks  had  not  attained  any  of  the  Maggas  yet.  She  also  learnt 
that  those  monks  had  enough  potentiality  for  the  attainment  of 
arahatship,  but  they  needed  proper  food.  So,  she  prepared 
good,  choice  food  for  them.  With  proper  food  and  right  effort, 
the  monks  developed  right  concentration  and  eventually  at¬ 
tained  arahatship. 

At  the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  the  monks  returned  to  the  Jeta¬ 
vana  Monastery,  where  the  Buddha  was  in  residence.  They  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Buddha  that  all  of  them  were  in  good  health  and 
in  comfortable  circumstances  and  that  they  did  not  have  to 
worry  about  food.  They  also  mentioned  Matikamata,  who  was 
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aware  of  their  thought  and  prepared  and  offered  them  the  very 
food  they  wished  for. 

A  certain  monk,  hearing  them  talking  about  Matikamata,  de¬ 
cided  that  he,  too,  would  go  to  that  village.  So,  taking  one  med¬ 
itation  topic  from  the  Buddha  he  arrived  at  the  village  monas¬ 
tery.  There,  he  found  that  everything  he  wished  for  was  sent  to 
him  by  Matikamata,  the  lay-devotee.  When  he  wished  her  to 
come  she  personally  came  to  the  monastery,  bringing  along 
choice  food  with  her.  After  taking  the  food,  he  asked  her  if  she 
knew  the  thoughts  of  others,  but  she  evaded  his  question  and 
replied,  “People  who  can  read  the  thoughts  of  others  behave  in 
such  and  such  a  way.”  Then,  the  monk  thought,  “Should  I,  like 
an  ordinary  worldling,  entertain  any  impure  thoughts,  she  is 
sure  to  find  out.”  He  therefore  got  scared  of  the  lay-devotee 
and  decided  to  return  to  the  Jetavana  Monastery.  He  told  the 
Buddha  that  he  could  not  stay  in  Matika  village  because  he  was 
afraid  that  the  lay-devotee  might  detect  impure  thoughts  in 
him.  The  Buddha  then  asked  him  to  observe  just  one  thing;  that 
is,  to  control  his  mind.  The  Buddha  also  told  the  monk  to  return 
to  Matika  village  monastery,  and  not  to  think  of  anything  else, 
but  the  object  of  his  meditation  only.  The  monk  went  back.  The 
lay-devotee  offered  him  good  food  as  she  had  done  to  others 
before,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  practice  meditation  without 
worry.  Within  a  short  time,  he,  too,  attained  arahatship. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  35) 

duhhiggahassa  lahuno  yattha  kamanipatino  cittassa 

damatho  sadhu ;  dantam  cittam  sukhdvaham 

'  •  •  • 

dunniggahassa :  difficult  to  be  controlled;  lahuno :  swift; 

yattha  kamanipatino'.  focusing  on  whatever  target  it 
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wishes;  cittassa :  of  the  mind;  damatho :  taming;  sadhu :  (is) 
good;  dantam:  tamed;  cittcim :  mind;  sukhavaham :  brings 
bliss. 

The  mind  is  exceedingly  subtle  and  is  difficult  to  be  seen.  It  at¬ 
taches  on  whatever  target  it  wishes.  The  wise  guard  the  mind. 
The  guarded  mind  brings  bliss. 


Commentary 

duiiniggahassa,  yatthakamanipatino:  hard  to  control;  focussing  upon 
wherever  it  likes  and  on  whatever  it  wishes.  These  two  are  given  as 
characteristics  of  the  mind.  The  mind  is  so  quick  and  swift  it  is  so  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  hold  of  it.  Because  it  is  nimble  no  one  can  restrain  it  unless 
the  person  is  exceptionally  disciplined.  The  other  quality  of  the  mind 
referred  to  in  this  stanza  is  its  capacity  to  alight  on  anything  it  wishes. 
This  is  also  a  characteristic  of  the  mind  making  it  extremely  difficult  to 
keep  in  check.  Our  emotions  are  impersonal  processes.  They  are  not 
what  we  do.  That  is  why  they  are  difficult  to  control.  It  is  only  by  not 
identifying  with  them  that  they  can  be  stopped.  By  identifying  with 
them,  we  give  them  strength.  By  calm  observation  as  they  come  and 
go,  they  cease.  They  cannot  be  stopped  by  fighting  with  them. 
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Protected  Mind  Leads  To  Happiness 

3  (3)  The  Story  of  a  Certain  Disgruntled  Monk  (Verse  36) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  a  young  disgruntled  monk  who  was  the 
son  of  a  banker. 

While  the  Buddha  was  in  residence  at  Savatthi,  a  certain 
banker’ s  son  approached  an  elder  who  resorted  to  his  house  for 
alms  and  said  to  him,  “Venerable,  I  desire  to  obtain  release 
from  suffering.  Tell  me  some  way  by  which  I  can  obtain  re¬ 
lease  from  suffering.”  The  elder  replied,  “Peace  be  unto  you, 
brother.  If  you  desire  release  from  suffering,  give  alms-food, 
give  fortnightly  food,  give  lodging  during  the  season  of  the 
rains,  give  bowls  and  robes  and  the  other  requisites.  Divide 
your  possessions  into  three  parts:  with  one  portion  carry  on 
your  business;  with  another  portion  support  son  and  wife;  dis¬ 
pense  the  third  portion  in  alms  in  the  religion  of  the  Buddha.” 

“Very  well,  Venerable,”  said  the  banker’s  son,  and  did  all  in  the 
prescribed  order.  Having  done  it,  he  returned  to  the  elder  and 
asked  him,  “Venerable,  is  there  anything  else  I  ought  to  do?” 
“Brother,  take  upon  yourself  the  three  refuges  and  the  five  pre¬ 
cepts.”  The  banker’s  son  did  so,  and  then  asked  whether  there 
was  anything  else  he  ought  to  do.  “Yes,”  replied  the  elder,  “Take 
upon  yourself  the  ten  precepts.”  “Very  well,  Venerable,”  said 
the  banker’s  son,  and  took  upon  himself  the  ten  precepts.  Be¬ 
cause  the  banker’ s  son  had  in  this  manner  performed  works  of 
merit,  one  after  another,  he  came  to  be  called  Anupubba.  Again 
he  asked  the  elder,  “Venerable,  is  there  anything  else  I  ought  to 
do?”  The  elder  replied,  “Yes,  become  a  monk.”  The  banker’s 
son  immediately  retired  from  the  world  and  became  a  monk. 
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Now  he  had  a  teacher  who  was  versed  in  the  Abhidhamma  and 
a  preceptor  who  was  versed  in  the  Vinaya.  After  he  had  made  a 
full  profession,  whenever  he  approached  his  teacher,  the  latter 
repeated  questions  found  in  the  Abhidhamma,  “In  the  religion 
of  the  Buddha  it  is  lawful  to  do  this,  it  is  unlawful  to  do  that.” 
And  whenever  he  approached  his  preceptor,  the  latter  repeated 
questions  found  in  the  Vinaya,  “In  the  Religion  of  the  Buddha 
it  is  lawful  to  do  this,  it  is  unlawful  to  do  that;  this  is  proper, 
this  is  improper.”  After  a  time  he  thought  to  himself,  “Oh  what 
a  wearisome  task  this  is !  I  became  a  monk  in  order  to  obtain  re¬ 
lease  from  suffering,  but  here  there  is  not  even  room  for  me  to 
stretch  out  my  hands.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  obtain  release 
from  suffering,  even  if  one  lives  the  householder’s.  I  should 
become  a  householder  once  more.” 

The  Buddha  said,  “Monk,  are  you  discontented?”  “Yes,  Vener¬ 
able,  I  became  a  monk  in  order  to  obtain  release  from  suffer¬ 
ing.  But  here  there  is  not  even  room  for  me  to  stretch  my 
hands.  It  is  possible  for  me  to  obtain  release  from  suffering  as  a 
householder.”  The  Buddha  said,  “Monk,  if  you  can  guard  one 
thing,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  you  to  guard  the  rest.”  “What 
is  that,  Venerable?”  “Can  you  guard  your  thoughts?”  “I  can, 
Venerable.”  “Then  guard  your  thoughts  alone.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  36) 

sududdasam  sunipunam  yattha  kdmanipdtinam 
cittam  medhdvT  rakkhetha  cittam  guttam  sukhavaham 

sududdasam :  extremely  difficult  to  be  seen;  sunipunam : 
exceedingly  subtle;  yattha  kdmanipdtinam'.  focusing  on 
whatever  target  it  wishes;  cittam'.  mind;  medhdvT:  the  wise 
one;  rakkhetha :  should  protect;  guttam  cittam :  the  guarded 
mind;  sukhavaham :  brings  bliss 
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The  mind  moves  about  so  fast  it  is  difficult  to  get  hold  of  it 
fully.  It  is  swift.  It  has  a  way  of  focussing  upon  whatever  it 
likes.  It  is  good  and  of  immense  advantage  to  tame  the  mind. 
The  tamed  mind  brings  bliss. 

Commentary 

sududdasam  sunipunam :  two  characteristics  of  the  mind.  One  out¬ 
standing  quality  of  the  mind  is  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  be  seen. 
Although  it  is  capable  of  a  vast  variety  of  activities,  it  cannot  be  seen  at 
all.  It  moves  about  unseen.  It  forces,  persuades,  motivates,  all  without 
being  seen.  The  other  quality  of  the  mind  referred  to  in  this  stanza  is 
that  it  is  very  subtle.  It  is  because  of  this  that  the  mind  cannot  be  seen 
or  captured  in  any  way.  The  stanza  stresses  the  fact  that  happiness 
comes  to  him  who  is  capable  of  guarding  this  imperceptible  and  subtle 
entity  -  the  mind. 
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Death’s  Snare  Can  Be  Broken  By 

Tamed  Mind 

3  (4)  The  Story  of  Monk  Sangharakkhita  (Verse  37) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  the  nephew  of  the  monk  Sanghar- 
akkhita. 

Once  there  lived  in  Savatthi  a  senior  monk  by  the  name  of 
Sangharakkhita.  When  his  sister  gave  birth  to  a  son,  she  named 
the  child  after  the  monk  and  he  came  to  be  known  as  Sanghar- 
akkhita  Bhagineyya.  The  nephew  Sangharakkhita,  in  due 
course,  was  admitted  into  the  Sangha.  While  the  young  monk 
was  staying  in  a  village  monastery  he  was  offered  two  sets  of 
robes,  and  he  intended  to  offer  one  to  his  uncle,  monk  Sanghar- 
akkhita.  At  the  end  of  the  rainy  season  he  went  to  his  uncle  to 
pay  respect  to  him  and  offered  the  robe  to  the  monk.  But,  the 
uncle  declined  to  accept  the  robe,  saying  that  he  had  enough. 
Although  he  repeated  his  request,  the  monk  would  not  accept 
it.  The  young  monk  felt  disheartened  and  thought  that  since  his 
uncle  was  so  unwilling  to  share  the  requisites  with  him,  it 
would  be  better  for  him  to  leave  the  Sangha  and  live  the  life  of 
a  layman. 

From  that  point,  his  mind  wandered  and  a  train  of  thoughts  fol¬ 
lowed.  He  thought  that  after  leaving  the  Sangha  he  would  sell 
the  robe  and  buy  a  she-goat;  that  the  she-goat  would  breed 
quickly  and  soon  he  would  make  enough  money  to  enable  him 
to  marry;  his  wife  would  give  birth  to  a  son.  He  would  take  his 
wife  and  child  in  a  small  cart  to  visit  his  uncle  at  the  monas¬ 
tery.  On  the  way,  he  would  say  that  he  would  carry  the  child; 
she  would  tell  him  to  drive  the  cart  and  not  to  bother  about  the 
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child.  He  would  insist  and  grab  the  child  from  her;  between 
them  the  child  would  fall  on  the  cart-track  and  the  wheel  would 
pass  over  the  child.  He  would  get  so  furious  with  his  wife  that 
he  would  strike  her  with  the  goading- stick. 

At  that  time  he  was  fanning  the  monk  with  a  palmyrah  fan  and 
he  absent-mindedly  struck  the  head  of  the  monk  with  the  fan. 
The  monk,  knowing  the  thoughts  of  the  young  monk,  said, 
“You  were  unable  to  beat  your  wife;  why  have  you  beaten  an 
old  monk?”  Young  Sangharakkhita  was  very  much  surprised 
and  embarrassed  at  the  words  of  the  old  monk;  he  also  became 
extremely  frightened.  So  he  fled.  Young  monks  and  novices  of 
the  monastery  chased  after  him,  caught  him,  and  finally 
brought  him  to  the  presence  of  the  Buddha. 

When  told  about  the  experience,  the  Buddha  said  that  the  mind 
has  the  ability  to  think  of  an  object  even  though  it  might  be  far 
away,  and  that  one  should  strive  hard  for  liberation  from  the 
bondage  of  passion,  ill  will  and  ignorance.  After  the  Buddha 
recited  the  stanza  near  the  end  of  the  discourse,  the  young 
monk  attained  sotapatti  fruition. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  37) 

durangamam  ekacaram  asarlram  guhdsayam  cittam 
ye  sannamessanti  (te)  Marabandhand  mokkhanti 

durangamam'.  travelling  vast  distances;  ekacaram :  moving 
all  alone;  asarlram :  body-less;  guhdsayam :  dwelling  con¬ 
cealed;  cittam :  the  mind;  ye:  if  someone;  sannamessanti : 
(were  to)  restrain;  (te)  Marabandhand :  they  from  the  bonds 
of  death;  mokkhanti :  are  released 
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The  mind  is  capable  of  travelling  vast  distances  -  up  or  down, 
north  or  south,  east  or  west  -  in  any  direction.  It  can  travel  to 
the  past  or  to  the  future.  It  roams  about  all  alone.  It  is  without 
any  perceptible  forms.  If  an  individual  were  to  restrain  the 
mind  fully,  he  will  achieve  freedom  from  the  bonds  of  death. 


Commentary 

durangamam  ekacaram  asarlram  guhasayam:  traveling  far,  living 
alone,  without  body,  lying  hidden.  These  are  four  more  attributes  of  the 
mind  mentioned  in  this  verse.  Travelling  far  means  that  it  can  stray  far 
away  from  the  starting  subject  of  thought.  Living  alone  means  that  it 
can  think  only  of  one  thing  at  a  time.  Without  body  means  it  is  not  an 
entity  that  occupies  space,  because  it  is  only  an  activity  which  may  be 
seen  as  physical  or  mental.  Lying  hidden  means  that  it  is  intangible. 
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Wisdom  Does  Not  Grow  If  Mind  Wavers 

The  Wide-Awake  Is  Unfrightened 

3  (5)  The  Story  of  Monk  Cittahattha  (Verses  38  &  39) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
these  verses,  with  reference  to  the  monk  Cittahattha. 

A  certain  youth  of  a  respectable  family,  a  herdsman,  living  at 
Savatthi,  went  into  the  forest  to  look  for  an  ox  that  was  lost. 
During  midday,  he  saw  the  ox  and  released  the  herds,  and  be¬ 
ing  oppressed  by  hunger  and  thirst,  he  thought  to  himself,  “I 
can  surely  get  something  to  eat  from  the  noble  monks.”  So  he 
entered  the  monastery,  went  to  the  monks,  bowed  to  them,  and 
stood  respectfully  on  one  side.  Now  at  that  time  the  food  which 
remained  over  and  above  to  the  monks  who  had  eaten  lay  in  the 
vessel  used  for  refuse.  When  the  monks  saw  that  youth,  ex¬ 
hausted  by  hunger  as  he  was,  they  said  to  him,  “Here  is  food; 
take  and  eat  it.”  (When  a  Buddha  is  living  in  the  world,  there  is 
always  a  plentiful  supply  of  rice-porridge,  together  with  vari¬ 
ous  sauces).  So  the  youth  took  and  ate  as  much  food  as  he 
needed  drank  water,  washed  his  hands,  and  then  bowed  to  the 
monks  and  asked  them,  “Venerable,  did  you  go  to  some  house 
by  invitation  today?”  “No,  lay  disciple;  monks  always  receive 
food  in  this  way.” 

The  youth  thought  to  himself,  “No  matter  how  busy  and  active 
we  may  be,  though  we  work  continually  both  by  night  and  by 
day,  we  never  get  rice-porridge  so  deliciously  seasoned.  But 
these  monks,  according  to  their  own  statement,  eat  it  continu¬ 
ally.  Why  should  I  remain  a  layman  any  longer?  I  will  become 
a  monk.”  Accordingly  he  approached  the  monks  and  asked  to 
be  received  into  the  Sangha.  The  monks  said  to  him,  “Very 
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well,  lay  disciple,”  and  received  him  into  the  Sangha.  After 
making  his  full  profession,  he  performed  all  the  various  major 
and  minor  duties;  and  in  but  a  few  days,  sharing  in  the  rich  of¬ 
ferings  which  accrue  in  the  Buddha’s  Dispensation,  he  became 
fat  and  comfortable. 

Then  he  thought  to  himself,  “Why  should  I  live  on  food  ob¬ 
tained  by  making  the  alms-round?  I  will  become  a  layman  once 
more.”  So  back  he  went  and  entered  his  house.  After  working 
in  his  house  for  only  a  few  days,  his  body  became  thin  and 
weak.  Thereupon  he  said  to  himself,  “Why  should  I  endure  this 
suffering  any  longer?  I  will  become  a  monk.”  So  back  he  went 
and  re-ordained.  But  after  spending  a  few  days  as  a  monk,  be¬ 
coming  discontented  again,  went  back  to  lay-life. 

“Why  should  I  live  the  life  of  a  layman  any  longer?  I  will  be¬ 
come  a  monk.”  So  saying,  he  went  to  the  monks,  bowed,  and 
asked  to  be  received  into  the  Sangha.  Because  he  had  been 
with  them,  the  monks  received  him  into  the  Sangha  once  more. 
In  this  manner  he  entered  the  Sangha  and  left  it  again  six  times 
in  succession.  The  monks  said  to  themselves,  “This  man  lives 
under  the  sway  of  his  thoughts.”  So  they  gave  him  the  name 
Thought-Controlled,  elder  Cittahattha. 

As  he  was  thus  going  back  and  forth,  his  wife  became  preg¬ 
nant.  The  seventh  time  he  returned  from  the  forest  with  his 
farming  implements  he  went  to  the  house,  put  his  implements 
away,  and  entered  his  own  room,  saying  to  himself,  “I  will  put 
on  my  yellow  robe  again.”  Now  his  wife  happened  to  be  in  bed 
and  asleep  at  the  time.  Her  undergarment  had  fallen  off,  saliva 
was  flowing  from  her  mouth,  she  was  snoring,  her  mouth  was 
wide  open;  she  appeared  to  him  like  a  swollen  corpse.  Grasp¬ 
ing  the  thought,  “All  that  is  in  this  world  is  transitory,  is  in- 
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volved  in  suffering,”  he  said  to  himself,  “To  think  that  because 
of  her,  all  the  time  I  have  been  a  monk,  I  have  been  unable  to 
continue  steadfast  in  the  monastic  life!”  Straightaway,  taking 
his  yellow  robe,  he  ran  out  of  the  house,  binding  the  robe  about 
his  belly  as  he  ran. 

Now  his  mother-in-law  lived  in  the  same  house  with  him. 
When  she  saw  him  departing  in  this  way,  she  said  to  herself, 
“This  renegade,  who  but  this  moment  returned  from  the  forest, 
is  running  from  the  house,  binding  his  yellow  robe  about  him 
as  he  runs,  and  is  making  for  the  monastery.  What  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this?”  Entering  the  house  and  seeing  her  daughter 
asleep,  she  knew  at  once,  “It  was  because  he  saw  her  sleeping 
that  he  became  disgusted,  and  went  away.”  So  she  shook  her 
daughter  and  said  to  her,  “Rise,  your  husband  saw  you  asleep, 
became  disgusted,  and  went  away.  He  will  not  be  your  husband 
henceforth.”  “Begone,  mother.  What  does  it  matter  whether  he 
has  gone  or  not?  He  will  be  back  again  in  but  a  few  days.” 

As  Cittahattha  proceeded  on  his  way,  repeating  the  words,  “All 
that  is  in  this  world  is  transitory,  is  involved  in  suffering,”  he 
obtained  the  fruit  of  conversion  ( sotdpatti  phala).  Continuing 
his  journey,  he  went  to  the  monks,  bowed  to  them,  and  asked  to 
be  received  into  the  Sangha.  “No,”  said  the  monks,  “we  cannot 
receive  you  into  the  Sangha.  Why  should  you  become  a  monk? 
Your  head  is  like  a  grindstone.”  “Venerable,  receive  me  into 
the  Sangha  just  this  once.”  Because  he  had  helped  them,  they 
received  him  into  the  Sangha.  After  a  few  days  he  attained  ara- 
hatship,  together  with  the  supernatural  faculties. 

Thereupon  they  said  to  him,  “Brother  Cittahattha,  doubtless 
you  alone  will  decide  when  it  is  time  for  you  to  go  away  again; 
you  have  remained  here  a  long  while  this  time.”  “Venerables, 
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when  I  was  attached  to  the  world,  I  went  away;  but  now  I  have 
put  away  attachment  to  the  world;  I  have  no  longer  any  desire 
to  go  away.”  The  monks  went  to  the  Buddha  and  said,  “Vener¬ 
able,  we  said  such  and  such  to  this  monk,  and  he  said  such  and 
such  to  us  in  reply.  He  utters  falsehood,  says  what  is  not  true.” 
The  Buddha  replied,  “Yes,  monks,  when  my  son’s  mind  was 
unsteady,  when  he  knew  not  the  good  law,  then  he  went  and 
came.  But  now  he  has  renounced  both  good  and  evil.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  38) 

anavatthitacittassa  saddhammam  avijdnato 

•  •  • 

pariplava  pasadassa  pahhd  na  paripurati 

anavatthitacittassa’.  of  wavering  mind;  saddhammam’.  the 
true  doctrine;  avijdnato’.  ignorant  of;  pariplava  pasadassa : 
of  flagging  enthusiasm;  pahhd:  wisdom;  na  paripurati’. 
does  not  grow 

If  the  mind  of  a  person  keeps  on  wavering,  and  if  a  person  does 
not  know  the  doctrine,  if  one’s  enthusiasm  keeps  on  fluctuating 
or  flagging,  the  wisdom  of  such  a  person  does  not  grow. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  39) 

anavassuta  cittassa  ananvahatacetaso 
puhhapdpapahTnassa  jdgarato  bhayam  natthi 

anavassuta  cittassa:  (to  the  one)  with  mind  undampened 
by  passion;  ananvahatacetaso:  mind  unaffected  by  hatred; 
puhhapdpapahTnassa:  gone  beyond  both  good  and  evil; 
jdgarato:  wide  awake;  bhayam  natthi:  fear  exists  not 
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For  the  person  whose  mind  is  not  dampened  by  passion,  unaf¬ 
fected  by  ill-will  and  who  has  risen  above  both  good  and  evil, 
there  is  no  fear  because  he  is  wide-awake. 


Commentary 

anavatthitacittassa :  for  a  person  with  an  unsteady  or  unstabilised 
mind.  The  ordinary  people  all  have  minds  that  are  unsteady.  Their 
minds  are  not  constant  and  consequently  lack  one-pointedness.  A  per¬ 
son  possessing  such  a  mind  will  find  it  difficult  to  progress  in  the  Path 
to  Liberation. 

saddhammam  avijanato:  a  person  who  is  not  aware  of  the  well-articu¬ 
lated  Teaching  of  the  Buddha. 

pariplava  pasadassa :  with  fluctuating  devotion.  An  individual  whose 
devotion  and  confidence  are  fluctuating  will  not  be  able  to  make  steady 
progress. 

anavassuta  cittassa :  this  is  a  positive  quality.  The  person  whose  mind 
is  not  dampened  by  lust  is  referred  to  here.  This  implies  the  contami¬ 
nating  inflow  of  defilements  via  sensory  reactions  (i.e.  responding  to 
sights,  sounds,  smells  etc.). 

ananvahatacetaso :  the  person  whose  mind  remains  unassailed  (by 
greed,  hatred  etc.).  As  the  mind  is  perfectly  intact,  he  can  utilize  it  for 
his  spiritual  progress. 

natthi  jagarato  bhayam :  for  the  wide-awake  there  is  no  fear.  He  is  al¬ 
ways  alert,  observing  defilements  that  are  likely  to  affect  his  mind.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  alertness  the  wide-awake  person  is  not  at  all  afraid.  It 
should  not  erroneously  be  understood  that  Arahants  do  not  sleep. 
Whether  asleep  or  awake  they  are  regarded  as  sleepless  or  vigilant 
ones,  since  the  five  stimulating  virtues  -  namely,  confidence  (, saddhd ), 
energy  ( viriya ),  mindfulness  ( sati ),  concentration  ( samddhi ),  and  wis¬ 
dom  (pannd)  are  ever  present  in  them. 

punnapapapahlnassa :  one  who  transcends  the  notions  of  good  and 
bad  deeds  with  no  particular  attachment  to  the  rewards.  This  implies  a 
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very  high  degree  of  moral  equanimity,  as  it  indicates  ego-less  detach¬ 
ment.  There  is  no  attachment  to  the  act  of  giving,  to  the  one  who  re¬ 
ceives,  or  to  the  gift.  The  Arahats,  however,  having  transcended  all  life 
-  affirming  and  rebirth  -  producing  actions,  are  said  to  be  ‘beyond 
merit  and  demerit.  ’ 


The  deeds  of  an  Arahant :  a  perfect  Saint,  are  neither  good  nor  bad  be¬ 
cause  he  has  gone  beyond  both  good  and  evil.  This  does  not  mean  that 
he  is  passive.  He  is  active  but  his  activity  is  selfless  and  is  directed  to 
help  others  to  tread  the  path  he  has  trod  himself.  His  deeds,  ordinarily 
accepted  as  good,  lack  creative  power  as  regards  himself  in  producing 
Kammic  effects.  He  is  not  however  exempt  from  the  effects  of  his  past 
actions.  He  accumulates  no  fresh  kammic  activities.  Whatever  actions 


he  does,  as  an  Arahant,  are  termed  “inoperative”  ( kiriya ),  and  are  not 
regarded  as  Kamma.  They  are  ethically  ineffective.  Understanding 
things  as  they  truly  are,  he  has  finally  shattered  the  cosmic  chain  of 
cause  and  effect. 
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Weapons  To  Defeat  Death 

3  (6)  The  Story  of  Five  Hundred  Monks  (Verse  40) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  five  hundred  monks. 

Five  hundred  monks  from  Savatthi,  after  obtaining  a  medita¬ 
tion  topic  from  the  Buddha,  travelled  for  a  distance  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  leagues  away  from  Savatthi  and  came  to  a  large  forest 
grove,  a  suitable  place  for  meditation  practice.  The  guardian 
spirits  of  the  trees  dwelling  in  that  forest  thought  that  if  those 
monks  were  staying  in  the  forest,  it  would  not  be  proper  for 
them  to  live  with  their  families.  So,  they  descended  from  the 
trees,  thinking  that  the  monks  would  stop  there  only  for  one 
night.  But  the  monks  were  still  there  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight; 
then  it  occurred  to  them  that  the  monks  might  be  staying  there 
till  the  end  of  the  vassa.  In  that  case,  they  and  their  families 
would  have  to  be  living  on  the  ground  for  a  long  time.  So,  they 
decided  to  frighten  away  the  monks,  by  making  ghostly  sounds 
and  frightful  apparitions.  They  showed  up  with  bodies  without 
heads,  and  with  heads  without  bodies.  The  monks  were  very 
upset  and  left  the  place  and  returned  to  the  Buddha,  to  whom 
they  related  everything.  On  hearing  their  account,  the  Buddha 
told  them  that  this  had  happened  because  previously  they  went 
without  any  protection  and  that  they  should  go  back  there 
armed  with  suitable  protection.  So  saying,  the  Buddha  taught 
them  the  protective  discourse  Metta  Sutta  at  length  (Loving- 
Kindness)  beginning  with  the  following  stanza: 

Karamyamattha  kusalena  -  yam  tam  santam  padam 
abhisamecca 

sakko  uju  ca  suju  ca  -  suvaco  c’ assa  mudu  anatimani. 
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“He  who  is  skilled  in  (acquiring)  what  is  good  and  beneficial, 

(mundane  as  well  as  supramundane) , 

aspiring  to  attain  perfect  peace  (Nibbana)  should  act  (thus): 

He  should  be  efficient,  upright,  perfectly  upright,  compliant, 
gentle  and  free  from  conceit.” 

The  monks  were  instructed  to  recite  the  sutta  from  the  time 
they  came  to  the  outskirts  of  the  forest  grove  and  to  enter  the 
monastery  reciting  it.  The  monks  returned  to  the  forest  grove 
and  did  as  they  were  told. 

The  guardian  spirits  of  the  trees  receiving  loving-kindness 
from  the  monks  reciprocated  by  welcoming  them  and  not 
harming  them.  There  were  no  more  ghostly  sounds  and  fright¬ 
ening  sights.  Thus  left  in  peace,  the  monks  meditated  on  the 
body  and  came  to  realize  its  fragile  and  impermanent  nature. 
From  the  Jetavana  monastery,  the  Buddha,  by  his  supernormal 
power,  learned  about  the  progress  of  the  monks  and  sent  forth 
his  radiance  making  them  feel  his  presence.  To  them  he  said, 
“Monks  just  as  you  have  realized,  the  body  is,  indeed,  imper¬ 
manent  and  fragile  like  an  earthen  jar.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  40) 

imam  kdyam  kumbhupamam  viditva,  idam  cittam 
nagarupamam  thapetvd  pahhayudhena  Mdram 
yodhetha  jitam  ca  rakkhe  anivesano  siyd 

imam  kdyam :  this  body;  kumbhupamam  viditva:  viewing  as 
a  clay  pot;  idam  cittam :  this  mind;  nagarupamam :  as  a  pro¬ 
tected  city;  thapetvd :  considering;  pahhayudhena :  with  the 
weapon  of  wisdom;  Mar  am:  forces  of  evil;  yodhetha: 
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attack;  jitam :  what  has  been  conquered;  rakkhe :  protect 
too;  anivesand :  no  seeker  of  an  abode;  siyd:  be 

It  is  realistic  to  think  of  the  body  as  vulnerable,  fragile,  frail 
and  easily  disintegrated.  In  fact,  one  must  consider  it  a  clay 
vessel.  The  mind  should  be  thought  of  as  a  city.  One  has  to  be 
perpetually  mindful  to  protect  the  city.  Forces  of  evil  have  to 
be  fought  with  the  weapon  of  wisdom.  After  the  battle,  once 
you  have  achieved  victory,  live  without  being  attached  to  the 
mortal  self. 


Commentary 

kumbhupamam :  compared  to  an  earthen  pot.  The  monks  are  asked  to 
think  of  the  human  body  as  an  earthen  pot  -  fragile,  very  vulnerable. 

cittam  nagarupamam :  think  of  the  mind  as  a  guarded  citadel.  The  spe¬ 
cial  quality  of  the  citadel  is  within  it  all  valuable  treasures  are  stored 
and  guarded.  Any  outsider  can  enter  and  plunder  if  this  is  unguarded. 
It,  too,  could  be  attacked  by  blemishes. 

yodhetha  Maram  pannayudhena :  oppose  Mara  (evil)  with  the  weapon 
of  wisdom.  When  forces  of  evil  attack  the  mind  -  the  city  to  be 
guarded  -  the  only  weapon  for  a  counter  offensive  is  wisdom,  which  is 
a  perfect  awareness  of  the  nature  of  things  in  the  real  sense. 
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Without  The  Mind  Body  Is  Worthless 


3  (7)  The  Story  of  Tissa,  the  Monk  with 

a  Stinking  Body  (Verse  41) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  the  monk  Tissa. 

After  taking  a  meditation  topic  from  the  Buddha,  monk  Tissa 
was  diligently  practicing  meditation  when  he  was  afflicted 
with  a  disease.  Small  boils  appeared  all  over  his  body  and  these 
developed  into  big  sores.  When  these  sores  burst,  his  upper  and 
lower  robes  became  sticky  and  stained  with  body  fluids,  and 
his  body  was  stinking.  For  this  reason,  he  was  known  as  Puti- 
gattatissa,  Tissa  the  thera  with  a  stinking  body. 

Now  the  Buddha  never  failed  to  survey  the  world  twice  a  day. 
At  dawn  he  surveyed  the  world,  looking  from  the  rim  of  the 
world  towards  the  perfumed  chamber.  Now  at  this  time  the 
Venerable  Putigatta  Tissa  appeared  within  the  net  of  the 
Buddha’s  sight. 

The  Buddha,  knowing  that  the  monk  Tissa  was  ripe  for  arahat- 
ship,  thought  to  himself,  “This  monk  has  been  abandoned  by 
his  associates;  at  the  present  time  he  has  no  other  refuge  than 
me.”  Accordingly  the  Buddha  departed  from  the  perfumed 
chamber,  and  pretending  to  be  making  the  rounds  of  the  mon¬ 
astery,  went  to  the  hall  where  the  fire  was  kept.  He  washed  the 
boiler,  placed  it  on  the  brazier,  waited  in  the  fire-room  for  the 
water  to  boil,  and  when  he  knew  it  was  hot,  went  and  took  hold 
of  the  end  of  the  bed  where  that  monk  was  lying. 
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At  that  time  the  monks  said  to  the  Buddha,  “Pray  depart,  Ven¬ 
erable;  we  will  carry  him  out  for  you.”  So  saying,  they  took  up 
the  bed  and  carried  Tissa  into  the  fire-room.  The  Buddha 
caused  the  monks  to  take  Tissa’ s  upper  garment,  wash  it  thor¬ 
oughly  in  hot  water,  and  lay  it  in  the  sunshine  to  dry.  Then  he 
went,  and  taking  his  stand  near  Tissa,  moistened  his  body  with 
warm  water  and  bathed  him. 

At  the  end  of  his  bath  his  upper  garment  was  dry.  The  Buddha 
caused  him  to  be  clothed  in  his  upper  garment  and  washed 
thoroughly  his  under  garment  in  hot  water  and  laid  in  the  sun  to 
dry.  As  soon  as  the  water  had  evaporated  from  his  body,  his 
under  garment  was  dry.  Thereupon  Tissa  put  on  his  under  gar¬ 
ment  and,  with  body  refreshed  and  mind  tranquil,  lay  down  on 
the  bed.  The  Buddha  took  his  stand  at  Tissa’ s  pillow  and  said 
to  him,  “Monk,  consciousness  will  depart  from  you,  your  body 
will  become  useless  and,  like  a  log,  will  lie  on  the  ground.”  At 
the  end  of  the  discourse  monk  Tissa  attained  arahatship  to¬ 
gether  with  analytical  insight,  and  soon  passed  away. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  41) 

ayam  kayo  vata  aciram  apetavinnano  chuddhd 
nirattham  kalingaram  iva  pathavim  adhisessati 

ayam  kayo :  this  body;  vata:  certainly;  aciram:  soon; 
apetavinnano:  will  be  bereft  of  consciousness;  chuddhd: 
discarded;  iva:  like;  nirattham:  worthless;  kalingaram:  a 
decayed  log;  pathavim:  on  the  ground;  adhisessati:  lies 

Soon,  this  body,  without  consciousness,  discarded  like  a  de¬ 
cayed  worthless  log,  will  lie  on  the  earth. 


Commentary 

aciram  vata :  very  soon,  without  any  doubt.  The  stanza  explains  the 
condition  of  the  human  body.  Soon  it  will  certainly  decay. 

chuddhd :  will  be  thrown  aside.  However  much  friends  and  relations 
love  a  person,  when  he  is  alive,  when  he  dies  the  body  will  be  thrown 
away. 

nirattham  kalifigaranr.  the  discarded  body  will  lie  like  a  rotten  log.  It 
will  be  of  no  use  to  anyone.  Once  consciousness  is  gone,  without  life, 
our  body  is  useless.  It  is  worse  than  a  log  of  wood,  because  the  body 
cannot  be  put  to  any  use,  though  a  log  of  wood  could  be  made  use  of, 
in  some  way. 
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All  Wrongs  Issue  Out  Of  Evil  Minds 

3  (8)  The  Story  of  Nanda,  the  Herdsman  (Verse  42) 

While  on  a  visit  to  a  village  in  the  kingdom  of  Kosala,  the 
Buddha  spoke  this  verse,  with  reference  to  Nanda,  the  herdsman. 

Nanda  was  a  herdsman  who  looked  after  the  cows  of 
Anathapindika.  Although  only  a  herdsman,  he  had  some  means 
of  his  own.  Occasionally,  he  would  go  to  the  house  of 
Anathapindika  and  there  he  sometimes  met  the  Buddha  and  lis¬ 
tened  to  his  discourses.  Nanda  requested  the  Buddha  to  pay  a 
visit  to  his  house.  But  the  Buddha  did  not  go  to  Nanda’ s  house 
immediately,  saying  that  it  was  not  yet  time. 

After  some  time,  while  travelling  with  his  followers,  the 
Buddha  went  off  his  route  to  visit  Nanda,  knowing  that  the 
time  had  come  for  Nanda  to  receive  his  teaching  properly. 
Nanda  respectfully  received  the  Buddha  and  his  followers;  he 
served  them  milk  and  milk  products  and  other  choice  foods  for 
seven  days.  On  the  last  day,  after  hearing  the  discourse  given 
by  the  Buddha,  Nanda  attained  sotapatti  fruition.  As  the 
Buddha  was  leaving  that  day,  Nanda  carrying  the  bowl  of  the 
Buddha,  followed  him  for  some  distance,  paid  obeisance  and 
turned  back  to  go  home. 

At  that  instant,  a  stray  arrow  shot  by  a  hunter,  killed  him.  Later 
the  monks,  who  were  following  the  Buddha,  saw  Nanda  lying 
dead.  They  reported  the  matter  to  the  Buddha,  saying,  “Vener¬ 
able,  because  you  came  here,  Nanda  who  made  great  offerings 
to  you  and  accompanied  you  on  your  return  was  killed  as  he 
was  turning  back  to  go  home.”  To  them,  the  Buddha  replied, 
“Monks,  whether  I  came  here  or  not,  there  was  no  escape  from 
death  for  him  because  of  his  previous  kamma.” 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  42) 


diso  disam  yam  tam  kayira  ven  va  pana  verinam 
micchd  panihitam  cittam  nam  tato  pdpiyo  kare 

diso :  a  robber;  disam :  to  a  similar  bandit;  tam:  to  him  what¬ 
ever  harm;  kayira :  inflicts;  ven  va  pana :  a  hater;  verinam: 
to  a  hated  person  (inflicts  some  harm);  micchd  panihitam: 
misdirected;  cittam:  mind;  nam:  to  him;  tato  papiyo:  a 
worse  crime  than  that;  kare:  does 

When  one  bandit  sees  another,  he  attacks  the  second  bandit.  In 
the  same  way,  one  person  sees  someone  he  hates,  he  also  does 
harm  to  the  hated  person.  But  what  the  badly  deployed  mind 
does  to  the  possessor  of  the  mind  is  far  worse  than  what  a  ban¬ 
dit  would  do  to  another  bandit  or  what  one  hater  will  do  to  an¬ 
other  hater. 


Commentary 

diso  disam :  what  one  bandit  does  to  another  bandit.  Similarly,  the  hater 
may  do  harm  to  another  hater.  The  total  implication  of  the  verse  is  the 
harm  that  is  done  to  a  person  by  his  own  badly-managed  mind  is  worse 
than  what  a  bandit  could  do  to  another  rival  bandit,  or  two  enemies  do 
to  each  other.  The  undeveloped  mind  is  one’s  worst  enemy. 

micchd  panihitam :  wrongly  directed.  One’s  mind  can  be  directed  in 
the  right  manner.  In  such  a  situation  the  outcome  is  wholesome.  When 
that  happens,  the  mind  well-directed  proves  to  be  one’s  best  friend. 
But,  when  the  direction  given  to  the  mind  is  wrong,  it  can  do  greater 
harm  to  a  person  than  even  an  enemy  could. 

micchd  panihitam  cittam :  What  is  implied  by  this  is  one’s  mind  can  do 
greater  harm  than  one  enemy  could  do  to  another.  This  way,  a  badly  es¬ 
tablished  mind  is  one’s  own  enemy  -  far  worse  than  an  outside  enemy. 

an  ill-directed  mind :  That  is,  the  mind  directed  towards  the  ten  kinds 
of  evil  -  namely,  1.  killing,  2.  stealing,  3.  sexual  misconduct,  4.  lying, 
5.  slandering,  6.  harsh  speech,  7.  vain  talk,  8.  covetousness,  9.  ill-will, 
and  10.  false  belief. 
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Well-Trained  Mind  Excels  People 

3  (9)  The  Story  of  Soreyya  (Verse  43) 


While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  Soreyya,  the  son  of  a  rich  man  of  the 
city  of  Soreyya.  On  one  occasion,  Soreyya  accompanied  by  a 
friend  and  some  attendants  was  going  out  in  a  carriage  for  a 
bath.  At  that  moment,  monk  Mahakaccayana  was  adjusting  his 
robes  outside  the  city,  as  he  was  going  into  the  city  of  Soreyya 
for  alms-food.  The  youth  Soreyya,  seeing  the  youthful  com¬ 
plexion  of  the  monk,  thought,  “How  I  wish  the  monk  were  my 
wife,  so  that  the  complexion  of  my  wife  would  be  like  his.”  As 
the  wish  arose  in  him,  his  sex  changed  and  he  became  a 
woman.  Very  much  ashamed,  he  got  down  from  the  carriage 
and  ran  away,  taking  the  road  to  Taxila.  His  companions 
looked  for  him,  but  they  could  not  find  him.  Soreyya,  now  a 
woman,  offered  her  signet  ring  to  some  people  going  to  Taxila, 
to  allow  her  to  go  with  them  in  their  carriage.  Upon  arrival  at 
Taxila,  her  companions  told  a  young  rich  man  of  Taxila  about 
the  lady  who  came  along  with  them.  The  young  rich  man,  find¬ 
ing  her  to  be  very  beautiful  and  of  a  suitable  age  for  him,  mar¬ 
ried  her.  As  a  result  of  this  marriage  two  sons  were  born;  there 
were  also  two  sons  from  the  previous  marriage  of  Soreyya  as  a 
man. 


One  day,  a  rich  man’s  son  from  the  city  of  Soreyya  came  to 
Taxila  with  a  caravan  of  five  hundred  carts.  Lady  Soreyya,  rec¬ 
ognizing  him  to  be  an  old  friend,  sent  for  him.  The  man  from 
Soreyya  was  surprised  that  he  was  invited,  because  he  did  not 
know  the  lady  who  invited  him.  He  told  the  Lady  Soreyya  that 
he  did  not  know  her,  and  asked  her  whether  she  knew  him.  She 
answered  that  she  knew  him  and  also  enquired  after  the  health 


of  her  family  and  other  people  in  the  city  of  Soreyya.  The  man 
from  Soreyya  next  told  her  about  the  rich  man’s  son  who  dis¬ 
appeared  mysteriously  while  going  for  a  bath.  Then  the  Lady 
Soreyya  revealed  her  identity  and  related  all  that  had  hap¬ 
pened,  about  the  wrongful  thoughts  with  regard  to  monk 
Mahakaccayana,  about  the  change  of  sex,  and  her  marriage  to 
the  young  rich  man  of  Taxila.  The  man  from  the  city  of 
Soreyya  then  advised  the  Lady  Soreyya  to  ask  pardon  from  the 
monk.  Monk  Mahakaccayana  was  accordingly  invited  to  the 
home  of  Soreyya  and  alms-food  was  offered  to  him.  After  the 
meal,  the  Lady  Soreyya  was  brought  to  the  presence  of  the 
monk,  and  the  man  from  Soreyya  told  the  monk  that  the  lady 
was  at  one  time  the  son  of  a  rich  man  from  Soreyya.  He  then 
explained  to  the  monk  how  Soreyya  was  turned  into  a  female 
on  account  of  his  wrongful  thoughts  towards  the  respected 
monk.  Lady  Soreyya  then  respectfully  asked  pardon  of  Monk 
Mahakaccayana.  The  monk  then  said,  “Get  up,  I  forgive  you.” 
As  soon  as  these  words  were  spoken,  the  woman  was  changed 
back  to  a  man.  Soreyya  then  pondered  how  within  a  single  ex¬ 
istence  and  with  a  single  body  he  had  undergone  change  of  sex 
and  how  sons  were  born  to  him.  And  feeling  very  weary  and 
repulsive  of  all  these  things,  he  decided  to  leave  the  house¬ 
holder’s  life  and  joined  the  sangha  under  the  monk. 

After  that,  he  was  often  asked,  “Whom  do  you  love  more,  the 
two  sons  you  had  as  a  man  or  the  other  two  you  had  as  a 
woman?”  To  those,  he  would  answer  that  his  love  for  those 
borne  as  a  woman  was  greater.  This  question  was  put  to  him  so 
often,  he  felt  very  much  annoyed  and  ashamed.  So  he  stayed  by 
himself  and,  with  diligence,  contemplated  the  decay  and  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  body.  He  soon  attained  arahatship  together  with 
the  analytical  insight.  When  the  old  question  was  next  put  to 
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him  he  replied  that  he  had  no  affection  for  any  one  in  particu¬ 
lar.  Other  monks  hearing  him  thought  he  must  be  telling  a  lie. 
When  it  was  reported  about  Soreyya  giving  a  different  answer, 
the  Buddha  said,  “My  son  is  not  telling  lies,  he  is  speaking  the 
truth.” 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  43) 

tarn  mata  na  kayira,  pita  api  ca  ahhe  natakd  vd 
sammd  panihitam  cittam  nam  tato  seyyaso  kare 

tarn :  that  favour;  mata :  one’s  mother;  na  kayira :  will  not 
do;  pita:  one’s  father  too  (will  not  do);  api  ca:  besides; 
ahhe:  other;  natakd  vd:  or  relations;  sammd  panihitam: 
well  disciplined;  cittam:  mind;  nam:  to  that  person;  tato 
seyyaso:  something  much  better  than  that;  kare:  will  do 
unto  one. 

Well  directed  thoughts  can  help  a  person  even  better  than  one’s 
father  or  one’s  mother. 


Commentary 

sammd  panihitam  cittam :  the  well-established  mind.  One’s  parents 
love  one  immensely.  They  can  give  one  all  the  worldly  things  lavishly. 
But,  when  it  comes  to  the  fruits  of  higher  life  -  liberation  and  the  win¬ 
ning  of  the  ‘deathless’  -  only  the  well-established  mind  can  help.  This 
is  because  one  has  to  experience  the  ‘deathless’  solely  by  one’s  own 
self.  The  developed  mind  is  one’s  best  friend. 

well-directed  mind:  That  is,  the  mind  directed  towards  the  ten  kinds  of 
meritorious  deeds  ( kusala )  -  namely,  1.  generosity,  2.  morality, 

3.  meditation,  4.  reverence,  5.  service,  6.  transference  of  merit, 

7.  rejoicing  in  others’  merit,  8.  hearing  the  doctrine,  9.  expounding  the 
doctrine,  and  10.  straightening  one’s  right  views. 
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Flowers 


The  Garland-Maker  The  Seeker  Understands 

4  (1 )  The  Story  of  Five  Hundred  Monks  (Verses  44  &  45) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
these  verses,  with  reference  to  five  hundred  monks. 

Five  hundred  monks,  after  accompanying  the  Buddha  to  a  vil¬ 
lage,  returned  to  the  Jetavana  Monastery.  In  the  evening,  while 
the  monks  were  talking  about  the  trip,  especially  the  condition 
of  the  land,  whether  it  was  level  or  hilly,  or  whether  the  ground 
was  of  clay  or  sand,  red  or  black,  the  Buddha  came  to  them. 
Knowing  the  subject  of  their  talk,  he  said  to  them,  “Monks,  the 
earth  you  are  talking  about  is  external  to  the  body;  it  is  better, 
indeed,  to  examine  your  own  body  and  make  preparations  for 
meditation  practice.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  44) 

ko  imam  pathavim  vijessati  imam  sadevakam  Yamalokam 

•  A  •  •  •  •  • 

ca  ko  sudesitam  dhammapadam  kusalo  puppham  iva 
paces  sati 

ko:  who;  imam  pathavim :  this  earth;  vijessati :  perceives, 
comprehends;  imam  Yamalokam  ca:  and  this  world  of 
Yama;  sadevakam:  along  with  the  heavenly  worlds;  ko: 
who;  sudesitam:  well  proclaimed;  dhammapadam:  content 
of  the  dhamma;  kusalo  puppham  iva:  like  a  deft  garland- 
maker  the  flowers;  ko:  who;  paces  sati:  gathers,  handles 

An  expert  in  making  garlands  will  select,  pluck  and  arrange 
flowers  into  garlands.  In  the  same  way  who  will  examine  the 
nature  of  life  penetratingly?  Who  will  perceive  the  real  nature 
of  life  in  the  world,  along  with  the  realms  of  the  underworld 
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and  heavenly  beings?  Who  will  understand  and  penetratively 
perceive  the  well- articulated  doctrine,  like  an  expert  maker  of 
garlands,  deftly  plucking  and  arranging  flowers? 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  45) 

sekho  pathavim  vijessati  imam  sadevakam 
Yamalokam  ca  sekho  sudesitam  dhammapadam 
kusalo  puppham  iva  pacessati 

sekho :  the  learner;  pathavim  vijessati :  perceives  the  earth; 
Yamalokam  ca:  the  world  of  Yama  too;  sadevakam  imam: 
along  with  the  realm  of  gods;  sekho:  the  learner;  sudesitam: 
the  well- articulated;  dhammapadam:  areas  of  the  doctrine 
(understands);  kusalo:  like  a  deft  maker  of  garlands;  pup¬ 
pham  iva:  selecting  flowers;  pacessati:  sees 

In  the  previous  stanza  the  question  was  raised  as  to  who  will 
penetrate  the  well- articulated  doctrine?  The  present  stanza  pro¬ 
vides  the  answer:  the  student,  the  learner,  the  seeker,  the  ap¬ 
prentice,  the  person  who  is  being  disciplined.  He  will  perceive 
the  doctrine,  like  the  expert  garland-maker  who  recognizes  and 
arranges  flowers.  It  is  the  learner,  the  seeker,  the  student  who 
will  perceive  the  world  of  Yama,  the  realm  of  heavenly  beings 
and  existence  on  earth.  He  will  discard  and  determine  the  vari¬ 
ous  areas  of  the  doctrine,  like  a  deft  garland-maker  who  plucks 
and  arranges  the  flowers  into  garlands. 

Commentary 

sekho :  a  ‘noble  learner’,  a  disciple  in  higher  training,  i.e.,  one  who  pur¬ 
sues  the  three  kinds  of  training,  is  one  of  those  seven  kinds  of  noble 
disciples  who  have  reached  one  of  the  four  supermundane  paths  or  the 
three  lower  fruitions,  while  the  one  possessed  of  the  fourth  fruition,  or 
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arahatta-phala,  is  called  ‘one  beyond  training’.  The  worldling  is  called 
‘neither  a  noble  learner,  nor  perfected  in  learning’. 

loka:  ‘world’,  denotes  the  three  spheres  of  existence  comprising  the 
whole  universe,  i.e.,  (i)  the  sensual  world,  or  the  world  of  the  five 
senses;  (ii)  the  form  world,  corresponding  to  the  four  form  absorptions; 
(iii)  the  formless  world,  corresponding  to  the  four  formless  absorp¬ 
tions.  Vijessati  =  attano  ndnena  vijanissati  =  who  will  know  by  one’s 
own  wisdom?  (Commentary). 

self  :  That  is,  one  who  will  understand  oneself  as  one  really  is. 

sugati :  Namely,  the  human  plane  and  the  six  celestial  planes.  These 
seven  are  regarded  as  blissful  states. 

Devas :  literally,  sporting  or  shining  ones.  They  are  also  a  class  of  be¬ 
ings  who  enjoy  themselves,  experiencing  the  effects  of  their  past  good 
actions.  They  too  are  subject  to  death.  The  sensual  world  comprises  the 
hells,  the  animal  kingdom,  the  ghost  realm,  the  demon  world,  the  hu¬ 
man  world  and  the  six  lower  celestial  worlds.  In  the  form  world  there 
still  exists  the  faculties  of  seeing  and  hearing,  which,  together  with  the 
other  sense  faculties,  are  temporarily  suspended  in  the  four  Absorp¬ 
tions.  In  the  formless  world  there  is  no  corporeality  whatsoever;  only 
four  aggregates  (khanda)  exist  there. 

Though  the  term  loka  is  not  applied  in  the  Suttas  to  those  three  worlds, 
but  only  the  term  bhava,  ‘existence’,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  teaching 
about  the  three  worlds  belongs  to  the  earliest,  i.e.,  Sutta-period  of  the 
Buddhist  scriptures  as  many  relevant  passages  show. 

Yamaloka :  the  World  of  Yama.  Yama  is  death  -  Yama  is  almost  syn¬ 
onymous  with  Mara. 

Mara :  the  Buddhist  ‘Tempter’ -figure.  He  is  often  called  ‘Mara  the  Evil 
One’  or  Namuci  (‘the  non-liberator’,  the  opponent  of  liberation).  He 
appears  in  the  texts  both  as  a  real  person  (as  a  deity)  and  as  personifica¬ 
tion  of  evil  and  passions,  of  the  worldly  existence  and  of  death.  Later 
Pali  literature  often  speaks  of  a  ‘five-fold  Mara’ :  (i)  Mara  as  a  deity; 
(ii)  the  Mara  of  defilements;  (iii)  the  Mara  of  the  Aggregates;  (iv)  the 
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Mara  of  Karma-formations;  and  (v)  Mara  as  Death.  Mara  is  equated 
with  Death  in  most  instances.  ‘Death’,  in  ordinary  usage,  means  ‘the 
disappearance  of  the  vital  faculty  confined  to  a  single  life-time,  and 
therewith  of  the  psycho-physical  life-process  conventionally  called 
‘Man,  Animal,  Personality,  Ego’  etc.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  death 
is  the  momentary  arising  dissolution  and  vanishing  of  each  physical- 
mental  combination.  About  this  momentary  nature  of  existence,  it  is 
said: 

In  the  absolute  sense,  beings  have  only  a  very  short  moment  to  live, 
life  lasting  as  long  as  a  single  moment  that  consciousness  lasts.  Just  as 
a  cart-wheel,  whether  rolling  or  whether  at  a  standstill,  at  all  times  is 
only  resting  on  a  single  point  of  its  periphery:  even  so  the  life  of  a  liv¬ 
ing  being  lasts  only  for  the  duration  of  a  single  moment  of  conscious¬ 
ness.  As  soon  as  that  moment  ceases,  the  being  also  ceases.  For  it  is 
said:  ‘The  being  of  the  past  moment  of  consciousness  has  lived,  but 
does  not  live  now,  nor  will  it  live  in  future.  The  being  of  the  future  mo¬ 
ment  has  not  yet  lived,  nor  does  it  live  now,  but  it  will  live  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  The  being  of  the  present  moment  has  not  lived,  it  does  live  just 
now,  but  it  will  not  live  in  the  future.” 

In  another  sense,  the  coming  to  an  end  of  the  psycho-physical  life  proc¬ 
ess  of  the  Arahat,  or  perfectly  Holy  One,  at  the  moment  of  his  passing 
away,  may  be  called  the  final  and  ultimate  death,  as  up  to  that  moment 
the  psycho-physical  life-process  was  still  going  on. 

Death,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  combined  with  old  age,  forms  the  twelfth 
link  in  the  formula  of  Dependent  Origination. 

Death,  according  to  Buddhism,  is  the  cessation  of  the  psycho-physical 
life  of  any  individual  existence.  It  is  the  passing  away  of  vitality,  i.e., 
psychic  and  physical  life,  heat  and  consciousness.  Death  is  not  the 
complete  annihilation  of  a  being,  for  though  a  particular  lifespan  ends, 
the  force  which  hitherto  actuated  it  is  not  destroyed. 

Just  as  an  electric  light  is  the  outward  visible  manifestation  of  invisible 
electric  energy,  so  we  are  the  outward  manifestations  of  invisible  kar¬ 
mic  energy.  The  bulb  may  break,  and  the  light  may  be  extinguished, 
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but  the  current  remains  and  the  light  may  be  reproduced  in  another 
bulb.  In  the  same  way,  the  karmic  force  remains  undisturbed  by  the  dis¬ 
integration  of  the  physical  body,  and  the  passing  away  of  the  present 
consciousness  leads  to  the  arising  of  a  fresh  one  in  another  birth.  But 
nothing  unchangeable  or  permanent  ‘passes’  from  the  present  to  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

In  the  foregoing  case,  the  thought  experienced  before  death  being  a 
moral  one,  the  resultant  re-birth-consciousness  takes  as  its  material  an 
appropriate  sperm  and  ovum  cell  of  human  parents.  The  rebirth-con¬ 
sciousness  then  lapses  into  the  Bhavanga  state.  The  continuity  of  the 
flux,  at  death,  is  unbroken  in  point  of  time,  and  there  is  no  breach  in  the 
stream  of  consciousness. 


sadevakam :  the  world  of  the  celestial  beings.  They  are  referred  to  as 
the  Radiant  Ones.  Heavenly  Beings,  deities;  beings  who  live  in  happy 
worlds,  and  who,  as  a  rule,  are  invisible  to  the  human  eye.  They  are 
subject  however,  just  as  all  human  and  other  beings,  to  repeated  re¬ 
birth,  old  age  and  death,  and  thus  not  freed  from  the  cycle  of  existence, 
and  not  freed  from  misery.  There  are  many  classes  of  heavenly  beings. 


kusald :  in  this  context  this  expression  refers  to  expertise.  But,  in  Bud¬ 
dhist  literature,  Kusala  is  imbued  with  many  significance.  Kusala 
means  ‘karmically  wholesome’  or  ‘profitable’,  salutary,  and  morally 
good,  (skilful).  Connotations  of  the  term,  according  to  commentaries 
are:  of  good  health,  blameless,  productive  of  favourable  karma-result, 
skilful.  It  should  be  noted  that  commentary  excludes  the  meaning  ‘skil¬ 
ful’,  when  the  term  is  applied  to  states  of  consciousness.  In  psycholog¬ 
ical  terms:  ‘karmically  wholesome’  are  all  those  karmical  volitions  and 
the  consciousness  and  mental  factors  associated  therewith,  which  are 
accompanied  by  two  or  three  wholesome  Roots,  i.e.,  by  greedlessness 
and  hatelessness,  and  in  some  cases  also  by  non-delusion.  Such  states 
of  consciousness  are  regarded  as  ‘karmically  wholesome’  as  they  are 
causes  of  favourable  karma  results  and  contain  the  seeds  of  a  happy 
destiny  or  rebirth.  From  this  explanation,  two  facts  should  be  noted:  (i) 
it  is  volition  that  makes  a  state  of  consciousness,  or  an  act,  ‘good’  or 
‘bad’ ;  (ii)  the  moral  criterion  in  Buddhism  is  the  presence  or  absence  of 
the  three  Wholesome  or  Moral  Roots.  The  above  explanations  refer  to 
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mundane  wholesome  consciousness.  Supermundane  wholesome  states, 
i.e.,  the  four  Paths  of  Sanctity,  have  as  results  only  the  corresponding 
four  Fruitions;  they  do  not  constitute  Karma,  nor  do  they  lead  to  re¬ 
birth,  and  this  applies  also  to  the  good  actions  of  an  Arahat  and  his 
meditative  states  which  are  all  karmically  inoperative. 

Dhammapada :  the  commentary  states  that  this  term  is  applied  to  the 
thirty-seven  Factors  of  Enlightenment.  They  are:  (i)  the  Four  Founda¬ 
tions  of  Mindfulness  -  namely,  1.  contemplation  of  the  body,  2.  con¬ 
templation  of  the  feelings,  3.  contemplation  of  states  of  mind,  and 
4.  contemplation  of  dhammas;  (ii)  the  Four  Supreme  Efforts  - 
namely,  1.  the  effort  to  prevent  evil  that  has  not  arisen,  2.  the  effort  to 
discard  evil  that  has  already  arisen,  3.  the  effort  to  cultivate  unarisen 
good,  and  4.  the  effort  to  promote  good  that  has  already  arisen;  (iii)  the 
Four  Means  of  Accomplishment  -  namely,  will,  energy,  thought,  and 
wisdom;  (iv)  the  Five  Faculties  -  namely,  confidence,  energy,  mind¬ 
fulness,  concentration,  and  wisdom;  (v)  the  Five  Forces,  having  the 
same  names  as  the  Indriyas;  (vi)  the  Seven  Constituents  of  Enlighten¬ 
ment  -  namely,  mindfulness,  investigation  of  Reality,  energy,  joy,  se¬ 
renity,  concentration,  and  equanimity;  (vi)  Eight-fold  Path  -  namely, 
right  views,  right  thoughts,  right  speech,  right  actions,  right  livelihood, 
right  endeavour,  right  mindfulness  and  right  concentration. 

yama  loka :  the  realms  of  Yama.  By  the  realms  of  Yama  are  meant  the 
four  woeful  states  -  namely,  hell,  the  animal  kingdom,  the  peta  realm, 
and  the  asura  realm.  Hell  is  not  permanent  according  to  Buddhism.  It 
is  a  state  of  misery  as  are  the  other  planes  where  beings  suffer  for  their 
past  evil  actions. 

vijessati  (attand  nanena  vijanissati ):  who  will  know  by  one’s  own 
wisdom. 
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Who  Conquers  Death? 


4  (2)  The  Story  of  the  Monk  who  Contemplates 

The  Body  as  a  Mirage  (Verse  46) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
V erse,  with  reference  to  a  certain  monk. 

A  monk  obtained  a  meditation  topic  from  the  Buddha  and  en¬ 
tered  the  forest  for  the  purpose  of  practising  meditation.  But 
when,  after  striving  and  struggling  with  might  and  main,  he 
was  unable  to  attain  arahatship,  he  said  to  himself,  “I  will  ask 
the  Buddha  to  give  me  a  meditation  topic  that  better  suits  my 
needs.”  With  this  thought  in  mind  he  set  out  to  return  to  the 
Buddha. 

On  the  way  he  saw  a  mirage.  He  said  to  himself,  “Even  as  this 
mirage,  as  seen  in  the  season  of  the  heat,  appears  substantial  to 
those  that  are  far  off,  but  vanishes  on  nearer  approach,  so  also 
is  this  existence  unsubstantial  by  reason  of  birth  and  decay.” 
Upon  fixing  his  mind  on  the  mirage,  he  meditated  on  the  mi¬ 
rage.  On  his  return,  wearied  with  the  journey,  he  bathed  in  the 
Aciravati  River  and  seated  himself  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  on  the 
river  bank  near  a  waterfall.  As  he  sat  there  watching  the  white 
water  bursting  from  the  force  of  the  water  striking  against  the 
rocks,  he  said  to  himself,  “Just  as  this  existence  produced  and 
just  so  does  it  burst.”  And  this  he  took  for  his  meditation  topic. 

The  Buddha,  seated  in  his  perfumed  chamber,  saw  the  elder 
and  said,  “Monk,  it  is  even  so.  Like  a  bubble  of  foam  or  a  mi¬ 
rage  is  this  existence.  Precisely  thus  is  it  produced  and  pre¬ 
cisely  thus  does  it  pass  away.”  And  when  He  had  thus  spoken 
the  Buddha  pronounced  the  stanza. 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  46) 

imam  kdyam  phenupamam  viditvd  manci  dhammam 
abhisambudhdnd  Marassa  papupphakani  chetvana 
maccurdjassa  adassanam  gacche 

imam :  this;  kdyam :  body;  phenupamam :  is  like  froth; 
viditvd:  knowing;  manci  dhammam :  is  also  like  a  mirage; 
abhisambudhdnd :  understanding  fully;  Marassa :  belong¬ 
ing  to  Death;  papupphakani :  the  flower  arrows;  chetvana : 
destroying;  maccurdjassa:  of  king -death;  adassanam: 
beyond  the  vision;  gacche:  make  your  way. 

This  body  of  ours  is  like  froth,  a  bubble,  or  foam.  It  disinte¬ 
grates  quickly.  The  nature  of  life  is  like  a  mirage,  an  illusion. 
Therefore,  one  must  give  up  these  unrealities.  To  achieve  that 
one  must  destroy  Mara’ s  flower-arrows  by  which  he  tempts  men 
and  women.  It  is  necessary  that  the  truth-seeker  should  go  be¬ 
yond  Mara’ s  region,  to  areas  unseen  by  him.  Mara  knows  only 
the  realm  of  death.  The  truth  seeker  goes  beyond  that  region  to 
the  ‘deathless’  (Nibbana)  -  a  domain  Mara  has  never  seen. 


Commentary 

phenupamam :  like  froth.  The  body  is  compared  to  froth  and  bubble, 
because  the  body  too  disintegrates  quickly  like  froth  and 
bubble.  In  many  instances,  the  transience  of  the  human  body  is  equated 
to  the  disintegration  of  a  bubble. 

manci  dhammam  abhisambudhdnd :  becoming  deeply  aware  of  the 
mirage-like  insubstantiality  and  the  illusory  nature  of  life.  The  bubble 
and  the  mirage,  together  emphasize  the  evanescence  and  the  illusory 
nature  of  life. 


kaya :  literally  means  ‘Group’,  ‘Body’.  It  may  either  refer  to  the  physi¬ 
cal  body  or  to  the  mental  body.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  either  a  collective 
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name  for  the  four  mental  groups  (feeling,  perception,  mental  forma¬ 
tions,  consciousness)  or  merely  for  feeling,  perception  and  a  few  of  the 
mental  formations.  Kay  a  has  this  same  meaning  in  the  stereotype  de¬ 
scription  of  the  third  absorption  “and  he  feels  joy  in  his  mind  or  his 
mental  constitution,  and  of  the  attainment  of  the  eight  deliverance; 
“having  attained  the  eight  deliverance  in  his  mind,  or  his  person”.  Kay  a 
is  also  the  fifth  sense-organ,  the  body-organ. 

marlci  Dhammam :  the  nature  of  a  Mirage.  Dhamma  has  many  conno¬ 
tations.  It  literally  means  the  ‘Bearer’,  Constitution  (or  Nature  of  a 
thing)  Norm,  Law,  Doctrine;  Justice,  Righteousness;  Quality;  Thing, 
Object  of  Mind;  ‘Phenomenon’.  In  all  these  meanings  the  word 
‘dhamma’  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  texts.  The  Comment  to  Dham- 
mapada  gives  four  applications  of  this  term:  quality,  virtue,  instruction, 
text,  soullessness,  e.g.  “all  dhamma,  phenomena,  are  impersonal  etc.”. 
The  traditional  Comment  has  hetu  (condition)  instead  of  desand.  Thus, 
the  analytical  knowledge  of  the  Law  is  explained  as  knowledge  of  the 
condition.  The  Dhamma,  as  the  liberating  law,  discovered  and  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  Buddha,  is  summed  up  in  the  Four  Noble  Truths.  It 
forms  one  of  the  three  Gems  and  one  of  the  ten  Recollections. 

Dhamma,  as  object  of  mind,  may  be  anything  past,  present  or  future, 
corporeal  or  mental,  conditioned  or  not,  real  or  imaginary. 
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Pleasure  Seeker  Is  Swept  Away 

4  (3)  The  Story  of  VidGdabha  (Verse  47) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  Vidudabha,  son  of  King  Pasenadi  of 
Kosala. 

King  Pasenadi  of  Kosala,  wishing  to  marry  into  the  clan  of 
the  Sakyans,  sent  some  emissaries  to  Kapilavatthu  with  a  re¬ 
quest  for  the  hand  of  one  of  the  Sakyan  princesses.  Not  wish¬ 
ing  to  offend  King  Pasenadi,  the  Sakyan  princes  replied  that 
they  would  comply  with  his  request,  but  instead  of  a  Sakyan 
princess  they  sent  a  very  beautiful  girl,  born  of  King 
Mahanama,  by  a  slave  woman.  King  Pasenadi  made  that  girl 
one  of  his  chief  queens  and  subsequently  she  gave  birth  to  a 
son.  This  son  was  named  Vidudabha.  When  the  prince  was 
sixteen  years  old,  he  was  sent  on  a  visit  to  King  Mahanama 
and  the  Sakyan  princes.  There  he  was  received  with  some 
hospitality  but  all  the  Sakyan  princes  who  were  younger  than 
Vidudabha  had  been  sent  away  to  a  village,  so  that  they 
would  not  have  to  pay  respect  to  Vidudabha.  After  staying  a 
few  days  in  Kapilavatthu;  Vidudabha  and  his  people  left  for 
home.  Soon  after  they  left,  a  slave  girl  was  washing  with 
milk  at  the  place  where  Vidudabha  had  sat;  she  was  also 
cursing  him,  shouting,  “This  is  the  place  where  that  son  of  a 
slave  woman  had  sat...”.  At  that  moment,  a  member  of 
Vidudabha’ s  entourage  returned  to  fetch  something  which  he 
had  left  at  the  place  and  heard  what  the  slave  girl  said.  The 
slave  girl  also  told  him  that  Vidudabha’ s  mother,  Vasabha- 
khattiya,  was  the  daughter  of  a  slave  girl  belonging  to 
Mahanama. 
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When  Vidudabha  was  told  about  the  above  incident,  he  be- 
came  wild  with  rage  and  declared  that  one  day  he  would  wipe 
out  the  whole  clan  of  the  Sakyans.  True  to  his  word,  when 
Vidudabha  became  king,  he  marched  on  the  Sakyan  clan  and 
massacred  them  all,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  were  with 
Mahanama  and  some  others.  On  their  way  home,  Vidudabha 
and  his  army  encamped  on  the  sandbank  in  the  Aciravati  River. 
As  heavy  rain  fell  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  country  on  that  very 
night,  the  river  swelled  and  rushed  down  with  great  force  car¬ 
rying  away  Vidudabha  and  his  whole  army. 

On  hearing  about  these  two  tragic  incidents,  the  Buddha  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  monks  that  his  relatives,  the  Sakyan  princes,  had 
in  one  of  their  previous  existences,  put  poison  into  the  river 
killing  fish.  It  was  a  result  of  that  particular  action,  the  Sakyan 
princes  had  died.  Then,  referring  to  the  incident  about  Viduda¬ 
bha  and  his  army,  the  Buddha  recited  the  stanza. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  47) 

iha  pupphdni  pacinantam  iva  bydsatta  manasam  naram 
suttam  gdmam  mahoghd  iva  maccu  ddaya  gacchati 

iha :  here;  pupphdni’.  flowers  in  a  garden;  pacinantam  iva: 
like  one  who  plucks;  bydsatta  manasam:  with  mind  glued 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  senses;  naram:  man;  suttam  gamam: 
like  a  village  deep  asleep;  mahoghd  iva:  by  a  great  flood; 
maccu:  Death;  ddaya  gacchati:  sweeps  away 

Those  men  and  women,  fascinated  by  worldly  things,  go  about  se¬ 
lecting  pleasures,  like  a  garland-maker  picking  the  flowers  of  his 
choice  in  a  garden.  But,  gradually  and  silently,  death  overcomes 
them  like  a  flood  in  the  night  sweeping  away  a  village  asleep. 
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Commentary 

pupphanV heva  pacinantam :  gathering  the  flowers.  The  image  of  the 
garland-maker  is  continued  here.  The  ardent  garland-maker  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  selection  of  the  flowers  he  needs,  in  a  garden.  His  main 
and  foremost  preoccupation  is  the  gathering  of  flowers.  This  he  does  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  thoughts.  In  the  same  way,  those  who  seek 
sensual  pleasures  also  concentrate  on  their  pleasure,  to  the  exclusion  of 
everything  else. 

suttam  gamam :  a  sleeping  village.  Those  who  are  exclusively  preoccu¬ 
pied  with  sensual  pleasures  are  like  those  in  a  sleeping  village.  They 
are  unaware  of  the  external  threats  to  them. 

mahogo  iva  maccu  adaya  gacchati :  Death  comes  and  sweeps  them 
away,  like  a  great  flood.  The  sleeping  village  is  unaware  that  a  flood  is 
coming,  and  all  the  villagers  are  subsequently  swept  away  to  death  by 
flood  waters.  Those  who  are  indulging  their  senses,  are  also  unaware  of 
the  external  threats  to  them.  Those  who  indulge  in  sensual  pleasures 
are  swept  away  by  death. 
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Attachment  To  Senses  Is  Folly 

4  (4)  The  Story  of  PatipGjika  Kumari  (Verse  48) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  Patipujika  Kumari. 

Patipujika  Kumari  was  a  lady  from  Savatthi.  She  married  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  and  had  four  sons.  She  was  a  virtuous  as  well  as 
a  generous  lady,  who  loved  to  make  offerings  of  food  and  other 
requisites  to  the  monks.  She  would  often  go  to  the  monastery 
and  clean  up  the  premises,  fill  the  pots  and  jars  with  water  and 
perform  other  services.  Patipujika  also  possessed  Jatissara 
Knowledge  (remembrance  of  past  births)  through  which  she 
remembered  that  in  her  previous  existence  she  was  one  of  the 
numerous  wives  of  Malabharl,  in  the  deva  world  of  Tavatimsa. 
She  also  remembered  that  she  had  passed  away  from  there 
when  all  of  them  were  out  in  the  garden  enjoying  themselves, 
picking  flowers.  So,  every  time  she  made  offerings  to  the 
monks  or  performed  any  other  meritorious  act,  she  would  pray 
that  she  might  be  reborn  in  the  Tavatimsa  realm  as  a  wife  of 
Malabharl,  her  previous  husband. 

One  day,  Patipujika  fell  ill  and  passed  away  that  same  evening. 
As  she  had  so  ardently  wished,  she  was  reborn  in  Tavatimsa 
deva  world  as  a  wife  of  Malabharl.  As  one  hundred  years  in  the 
human  world  is  equivalent  to  just  one  day  in  Tavatimsa  world, 
Malabharl  and  his  other  wives  were  still  in  the  garden  enjoying 
themselves  and  Patipujika  was  barely  missed  by  them.  So, 
when  she  rejoined  them,  Malabharl  asked  her  where  she  had 
been  the  whole  morning.  She  then  told  him  about  her  passing 
away  from  Tavatimsa,  her  rebirth  in  the  human  world,  her  mar¬ 
riage  to  a  man  and  also  about  how  she  had  given  birth  to  four 
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sons,  her  passing  away  from  there  and  finally  her  return  to 
Tavatimsa. 

When  the  monks  learned  about  the  death  of  Patipujika,  they 
were  stricken  with  grief.  They  went  to  the  Buddha  and  reported 
that  Patipujika,  who  was  offering  alms -food  to  them  early  in 
the  morning,  had  passed  away  in  the  evening.  To  them  the 
Buddha  replied  that  the  life  of  beings  was  very  brief;  and  that 
before  they  have  satisfied  their  desires  for  sensual  pleasures, 
they  were  overpowered  by  death. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  48) 

iha  pupphdni  pacinantam  iva  bydsatta  manasam 

naram  kamesu  atittam  eva  antako  vasam  kurute 

•  •  • 

iha:  here;  pupphdni :  flowers  (in  a  garden);  pacinantam  iva: 
like  one  who  plucks;  bydsatta  manasam:  mind  glued  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  senses;  naram:  man;  kamesu:  in  the  sen¬ 
sual  pleasures;  atittam  eva:  while  one  is  still  insatiate; 
antako:  Death  (Ender);  vasam  kurute:  brings  under  his 
spell 

Those  who  pursue  worldly  pleasures  are  like  garland-makers 
who  pick  flowers  here  and  there  in  the  garden  according  to 
their  preference.  Those  given  to  pleasures  of  the  senses  are  not 
satisfied.  They  seek  still  more.  In  consequence  of  their  endless 
pleasure- seeking  they  come  under  the  spell  of  Antaka,  or 
‘ender  of  all’,  i.e.  death. 


Commentary 

antako :  literally  the  end-maker.  This  is  another  epithet  for  Mara  - 
death.  In  this  stanza,  the  end-maker  is  said  to  bring  under  his  spell 
those  who  are  glued  to  sensual  pleasures  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else. 
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kama :  may  denote:  1)  subjective  sensuality,  sense-desire;  2)  objective 
sensuality;  the  five  sense-objects. 

Subjective  sensuality  or  sense-desire  is  directed  to  all  five  sense-ob¬ 
jects,  and  is  synonymous  with  ‘sensuous  desire’,  one  of  the  five  hin¬ 
drances;  ‘sensuous  lust’,  one  of  the  ten  Fetters;  ‘sensuous  craving’,  one 
of  the  three  cravings;  ‘sensuous  thought’,  one  of  the  three  wrong 
thoughts.  Sense-desire  is  also  one  of  the  cankers  and  clingings. 

“There  are  five  cords  of  sensuality;  the  visible  objects,  cognizable  by 
eye-consciousness,  that  are  desirable,  cherished,  pleasant,  lovely,  sen¬ 
suous  and  alluring;  the  sounds...  smells...  tastes...  bodily  impressions 
cognizable  by  body-consciousness,  that  are  desirable...” 

These  two  kinds  of  kdma  are  also  called:  kdma  as  a  mental  defilement, 
as  the  object-base  of  sensuality.  Sense-desire  is  finally  eliminated  at 
the  stage  of  the  non-returner.  The  peril  and  misery  of  sense-desire  are 
often  described  in  the  texts  which  often  stress  the  fact  that  what  fetters 
man  to  the  world  of  the  senses  are  not  the  sense-organs  nor  the  sense- 
objects  but  desire. 
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The  Monk  In  The  Village 

4  (5)  The  Story  of  Kosiya,  the  Miserly  Rich  Man  (Verse  49) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
Verse,  with  reference  to  the  chief  disciple  Maha  Moggallana 
and  the  miserly  rich  man,  Kosiya. 

In  the  village  of  Sakkara,  near  Rajagaha,  there  lived  a  miserly 
rich  man  by  the  name  of  Kosiya,  who  was  very  reluctant  to 
give  away  even  the  tiniest  part  of  anything  belonging  to  him. 
One  day,  to  avoid  sharing  with  others,  the  rich  man  and  his 
wife  were  making  pancakes  in  the  uppermost  story  of  their 
house,  where  no  one  would  see  them. 

Early  in  the  morning,  on  that  day,  the  Buddha  through  his  su¬ 
pernormal  power,  saw  the  rich  man  and  his  wife  in  his  vision, 
and  knew  that  both  of  them  would  soon  attain  sotapatti  frui¬ 
tion.  So  he  sent  Maha  Moggallana  to  the  house  of  the  rich  man, 
with  instructions  to  bring  the  couple  to  the  Jetavana  Monastery 
in  time  for  the  midday  meal.  By  supernormal  power,  he 
reached  Kosiya’ s  house  in  an  instant  and  stood  at  the  window. 

The  rich  man  saw  him  and  asked  him  to  leave.  He  just  stood 
there  without  saying  anything.  In  the  end,  Kosiya  said  to  his 
wife,  “Make  a  very  small  pancake  and  give  it  to  the  monk.”  So 
she  took  just  a  little  amount  of  dough  and  put  it  in  the  pan,  and 
the  cake  filled  up  the  whole  pan.  Kosiya  thought  his  wife  must 
have  put  in  too  much,  so  he  took  just  a  pinch  of  dough  and  put 
it  into  the  pan;  his  pancake  also  swelled  into  a  big  one.  It  so 
happened  that  however  little  dough  they  put  in,  they  were  una¬ 
ble  to  make  small  pancakes.  At  last,  Kosiya  asked  his  wife  to 
offer  one  from  the  basket  to  the  monk. 
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When  she  tried  to  take  out  one  from  the  basket  it  would  not 
come  off  because  all  the  pancakes  were  sticking  together  and 
could  not  be  separated.  By  this  time  Kosiya  had  lost  all  appe¬ 
tite  for  pancakes  and  offered  the  whole  basket  of  pancakes  to 
Maha  Moggallana.  The  chief  disciple  then  delivered  a  dis¬ 
course  on  charity  to  the  rich  man  and  his  wife.  He  also  told  the 
couple  about  how  the  Buddha  was  waiting  with  five  hundred 
monks  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery  in  Savatthi,  forty-five 
yojanas  away  from  Rajagaha.  Maha  Moggallana,  by  his  super¬ 
normal  power,  then  took  both  Kosiya  and  his  wife  together 
with  their  basket  of  pancakes,  to  the  presence  of  the  Buddha. 
There,  they  offered  the  pancakes  to  the  Buddha  and  the  five 
hundred  monks.  At  the  end  of  the  meal,  the  Buddha  delivered  a 
discourse  on  charity,  and  both  Kosiya  and  his  wife  attained 
sotapatti  fruition. 

The  next  evening,  while  the  monks  were  talking  in  praise  of 
Maha  Moggallana,  the  Buddha  came  to  them  and  said, 
“Monks,  you  should  also  dwell  and  act  in  the  village  like  Maha 
Moggallana,  receiving  the  offerings  of  the  villagers  without  af¬ 
fecting  their  faith  and  generosity  or  their  wealth.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  49) 

yathd  api  bhamard  puppham  vannagandham  ahethayam 
rasam  adaya  paled  evam  mum  game  care 

yathd  api :  just  as;  bhamard’.  the  bee;  puppham :  flower; 
vannagandham :  colour  and  the  fragrance;  ahethayam : 
without  harming;  rasam :  the  nectar;  adaya:  taking;  paled : 
makes  bear  fruit;  evam  mum:  this  way  the  silent  sage;  game 
care:  should  go  about  in  the  village 
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The  bee  extracts  honey  from  flowers  without  damaging  either 
the  colour  or  the  fragrance  of  the  flower  and  in  so  doing  helps 
the  tree  bear  much  fruit.  Similarly,  the  silent  sage  goes  about  in 
the  village  collecting  alms  without  harming  anyone  even 
minutely,  and  in  so  doing  helps  people  gain  much  merit  and 
happiness. 


Commentary 

game  muni  care :  the  silent  sage  goes  on  his  alms  round  in  the  village, 
from  house  to  house,  taking  only  a  handful  from  each  house,  and  only 
what  is  willingly  and  respectfully  given.  The  wandering  ascetics,  and 
all  other  religious  mendicants,  are  dependent  on  the  village  for  their 
requisites.  But,  the  virtuous  silent  sage  sees  to  it  that  the  village  is  not 
exploited  in  any  way.  The  bee,  while  extracting  honey  from  flowers, 
pollinates  them,  without  harming  them  in  the  least.  While  seeking 
alms,  the  silent  sage  is  also  doing  a  favour  to  the  people  spiritually. 
The  merit  that  he  earns  through  his  practice  is  shared  with  the  people 
who  support  his  survival.  The  donors  gain  much  merit  which  brings 
them  happiness  here  and  hereafter.  A  Buddhist  monk,  even  though  he 
is  withdrawn  from  society,  is  not  working  only  for  his  own  benefit,  as 
some  think.  He  is  working  for  the  sake  of  all.  This  verse  reminds  us  of 
this  fact. 
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Look  Inward  And  Not  At  Others 

4  (6)  The  Story  of  the  Ascetic  Paveyya  (Verse  50) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  the  ascetic  Paveyya  and  a  rich  lady. 

One  of  her  nearest  neighbours,  who  went  to  hear  the  Buddha 
preach  the  Dhamma  returned  praising  the  virtues  of  the  Bud¬ 
dhas  in  manifold  ways,  saying,  “Oh  how  wonderful  is  the 
preaching  of  Dhamma!”  When  the  woman  heard  her  neigh¬ 
bours  thus  praise  the  Buddha,  she  desired  to  go  to  the  Monas¬ 
tery  and  hear  the  Dhamma.  So  she  put  the  matter  to  the  naked 
ascetic,  saying,  “Noble  sir,  I  desire  to  go  and  hear  the  Buddha.” 
But  as  often  as  she  made  her  request,  the  naked  ascetic  dis¬ 
suaded  her  from  going,  saying,  “Do  not  go.”  The  woman 
thought  to  herself,  “Since  this  Naked  Ascetic  will  not  permit 
me  to  go  to  the  monastery  and  hear  the  Dhamma,  I  will  invite 
the  Buddha  to  my  own  house  and  hear  the  discourse  right 
here.” 

Accordingly,  when  it  was  evening,  she  summoned  her  own  son 
and  sent  him  to  the  Buddha,  saying  to  him,  “Go,  invite  the 
Buddha  to  accept  my  hospitality  for  tomorrow.”  The  boy 
started  out,  but  went  first  to  the  place  of  residence  of  the  naked 
ascetic,  greeted  him,  and  sat  down. 

The  boy  listened  to  the  instructions  of  the  naked  ascetic  and 
then  went  to  the  Buddha  and  delivered  the  invitation.  When  he 
had  done  everything  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  naked 
ascetic,  he  returned  to  the  latter.  The  naked  ascetic  asked, 
‘What  did  you  do?”  The  boy  replied,  “Everything  you  told  me 
to  do,  sir.”  “You  have  done  very  well.  Now  we  shall  both  of  us 
eat  the  good  things  prepared  for  him.”  On  the  following  day, 
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very  early  in  the  morning,  the  naked  ascetic  went  to  that  house, 
taking  the  boy  with  him,  and  the  two  sat  down  together  in  the 
back  room. 

The  neighbours  smeared  that  house  with  cow-dung,  decked  it 
with  the  five  kinds  of  flowers,  including  the  Laja  flower,  and 
prepared  a  seat  of  great  price,  that  the  Buddha  might  sit  therein. 

The  Buddha,  very  early  in  the  morning,  took  the  bowl  and  robe 
and  went  straight  to  the  house  of  the  great  female  lay  disciple. 
When  the  Buddha  had  finished  his  meal,  the  female  lay  disci¬ 
ple  listened  to  the  Dhamma  and  applauded  the  Buddha,  saying, 
‘Well  said!  Well  said!” 

The  naked  ascetic  said  to  the  lay  disciple,  “You  are  lost  for  ap¬ 
plauding  this  man  thus.”  And  he  reviled  both  the  female  lay 
disciple  and  the  Buddha  in  all  manner  of  ways,  and  then  ran 
off.  The  Buddha  asked  her,  “Lay  disciple,  are  you  unable  to  fix 
your  mind  on  my  discourse?”  “Good  and  Revered  Sir,”  she  re¬ 
plied,  “My  mind  is  completely  distraught  by  the  insulting 
words  of  this  naked  ascetic.”  Said  the  Buddha,  “One  should  not 
consider  the  talk  of  such  a  heretic;  one  should  regard  only 
one’s  own  sins  of  commission  and  omission.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  50) 

paresam  vildmdni  na ,  paresam  katdkatam  na , 
attano  eva  katdni  akatdni  ca  avekkheyya 

paresam:  of  others;  vildmdni :  fault-findings;  na:  do  not 
(regard);  paresam:  of  others;  katdkatam:  things  done  and 
not  done;  na:  do  not  regard;  attano  eva:  only  one’s  own; 
katdni  akatdni  ca:  omissions  and  commissions; 
avekkheyya:  examine  carefully  (scrutinize) 
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Do  not  find  fault  with  others.  Do  not  worry  about  what  others 
do  or  not  do.  Rather,  look  within  yourself  to  find  out  what  you 
yourself  have  done  or  left  undone.  Stop  doing  evil;  do  good. 


Commentary 

paresam  katdkatam :  commissions  and  omissions  of  others.  This 
Stanza  examines  a  weakness  of  a  majority  of  human  beings.  They 
keenly  observe  the  faults  of  others,  but  not  their  own.  This  is  not  lim¬ 
ited  to  laymen.  Even  monks  practice  this  habit  of  observing  the  faults 
of  others.  This  attitude  of  looking  at  others  is  a  hindrance  to  spiritual 
development  as  it  prevents  introspection  which  is  essential  for  one’s 
spiritual  progress. 
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Good  Words  Attract  Only  Those  Who  Practise 
Good  Words  Profit  Only  Those  Who  Practise 

4  (7 )  The  Story  of  Chattapani,  a  Lay  Disciple  (Verses  51  &  52) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
these  Verses,  with  reference  to  the  lay  disciple  Chattapani  and 
the  two  queens  of  King  Pasenadi  of  Kosala.  At  Savatthi  lived  a 
lay  disciple  named  Chattapani,  versed  in  the  Tripitaka,  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  fruit  of  the  second  path.  Early  one  morning,  in  observ¬ 
ance  of  fasting,  he  went  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Buddha.  For 
those  who  enjoy  the  fruition  of  the  second  path  and  those  who 
are  noble  disciples,  by  reason  of  their  previous  undertaking, 
they  do  not  take  upon  themselves  the  obligations  of  fast-day. 
Such  persons,  solely  by  virtue  of  the  Path,  lead  the  holy  life 
and  eat  but  one  meal  a  day.  Therefore  said  the  Buddha,  “Great 
king,  Ghatlkara  the  potter  eats  but  one  meal  a  day,  leads  the 
holy  life,  is  virtuous  and  upright.”  Thus,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
those  who  enjoy  the  fruition  of  the  second  path  eat  but  one 
meal  a  day  and  lead  the  holy  life. 

Chattapani  also,  thus  observing  the  fast,  approached  the 
Buddha,  paid  obeisance  to  him,  and  sat  down  and  listened  to 
the  Dhamma.  Now  at  this  time  King  Pasenadi  Kosala  also 
came  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Buddha.  When  Chattapani  saw 
him  coming,  he  reflected,  “Shall  I  rise  to  meet  him  or  not?”  He 
came  to  the  following  conclusion,  “Since  I  am  seated  in  the 
presence  of  the  Buddha,  I  am  not  called  upon  to  rise  on  seeing 
the  king  of  one  of  his  provinces.  Even  if  he  becomes  angry,  I 
will  not  rise.  For  if  I  rise  on  seeing  the  king,  the  king  will  be 
honoured,  and  not  the  Buddha.  Therefore  I  will  not  rise.” 
Therefore  Chattapani  did  not  rise.  (Wise  men  never  become 
angry  when  they  see  a  man  remain  seated,  instead  of  rising,  in 
the  presence  of  those  of  higher  rank.) 
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But  when  King  Pasenadi  saw  that  Chattapani  did  not  rise,  his 
heart  was  filled  with  anger.  However,  he  paid  obeisance  to  the 
Buddha  and  sat  down  respectfully  on  one  side.  The  Buddha, 
observing  that  he  was  angry,  said  to  him,  “Great  king,  this  lay 
disciple  Chattapani  is  a  wise  man,  knows  the  Dhamma,  is 
versed  in  the  Tripitaka,  is  contented  both  in  prosperity  and  ad¬ 
versity.”  Thus  did  the  Buddha  extol  the  lay  disciple’s  good 
qualities.  As  the  king  listened  to  the  Buddha’s  praise  of  the  lay 
disciple,  his  heart  softened. 

Now  one  day  after  breakfast,  as  the  king  stood  on  the  upper 
floor  of  his  palace,  he  saw  the  lay  disciple  Chattapani  pass 
through  the  courtyard  of  the  royal  palace  with  a  parasol  in  his 
hand  and  sandals  on  his  feet. 

Straightaway  he  caused  him  to  be  summoned  before  him. 
Chattapani  laid  aside  his  parasol  and  sandals,  approached  the 
king,  paid  obeisance  to  him,  and  took  his  stand  respectfully  on 
one  side.  Said  the  king  to  Chattapani,  “Lay  disciple,  why  did 
you  lay  aside  your  parasol  and  sandals?”  “When  I  heard  the 
words,  ‘The  king  summons  you,’  I  laid  aside  my  parasol  and 
sandals  before  coming  into  his  presence.”  “Evidently,  then, 
you  have  today  learned  that  I  am  king.”  “I  always  knew  that 
you  were  king.”  “If  that  be  true,  then  why  was  it  that  the  other 
day,  when  you  were  seated  in  the  presence  of  the  Buddha  and 
saw  me,  did  you  not  rise?” 

“Great  king,  as  I  was  seated  in  the  presence  of  the  Buddha,  to 
have  risen  on  seeing  a  king  of  one  of  his  provinces,  I  should 
have  shown  disrespect  for  the  Buddha.  Therefore  did  I  not 
rise.”  “Very  well,  let  bygones  be  bygones.  I  am  told  that  you 
are  well  versed  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  present  world  and 
the  world  to  come;  that  you  are  versed  in  the  Tipitaka.  Recite 
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the  Dhamma  in  our  women’s  quarters.”  “I  cannot,  your  maj¬ 
esty.”  “Why  not?”  “A  king’s  house  is  subject  to  severe  cen¬ 
sure.  Improper  and  proper  alike  are  grave  matters  in  this  case, 
your  majesty.”  “Say  not  so.  The  other  day,  when  you  saw  me, 
you  saw  fit  not  to  rise.  Do  not  add  insult  to  injury.”  “Your  maj¬ 
esty,  it  is  a  censurable  act  for  householders  to  go  about  per¬ 
forming  the  functions  of  monks.  Send  for  someone  who  is  a 
monk  and  ask  him  to  recite  the  Dhamma.” 

The  king  dismissed  him,  saying,  “Very  well,  sir,  you  may  go.” 
Having  so  done,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  the  Buddha  with  the 
following  request,  “Venerable,  my  consorts  Mallika  and  Vasa- 
bhakhattiya  say,  ‘We  desire  to  master  the  Dhamma.’  Therefore 
come  to  my  house  regularly  with  five  hundred  monks  and 
preach  the  Dhamma.”  The  Buddha  sent  the  following  reply, 
“Great  king,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  go  regularly  to  any  one 
place.”  In  that  case,  Venerable,  send  some  monk.”  The  Buddha 
assigned  the  duty  to  the  Venerable  Ananda.  And  the  Venerable 
came  regularly  and  recited  the  Dhamma  to  those  queens.  Of 
the  two  queens,  Mallika  learned  thoroughly,  rehearsed  faith¬ 
fully,  and  heeded  her  teacher’s  instruction.  But  Vasabhakhat- 
tiya  did  not  learn  thoroughly,  nor  did  she  rehearse  faithfully, 
nor  was  she  able  to  master  the  instruction  she  received. 

One  day  the  Buddha  asked  the  Venerable  Ananda,  “Ananda, 
are  your  female  lay  disciples  mastering  the  Law?”  “Yes,  Ven¬ 
erable.”  “Which  one  learns  thoroughly?”  “Mallika  learns  thor¬ 
oughly,  rehearses  faithfully,  and  can  understand  thoroughly  the 
instruction  she  receives.  But  your  kinswoman  does  not  learn 
thoroughly,  nor  does  she  rehearse  faithfully,  nor  can  she  under¬ 
stand  thoroughly  the  instruction  she  receives.”  When  the 
Buddha  heard  the  monk’s  reply,  he  said,  “Ananda,  as  for  the 
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Dhamma  I  have  preached,  to  one  who  is  not  faithful  in  hearing, 
learning,  rehearsing,  and  preaching  it,  it  is  profitless,  like  a 
flower  that  possesses  colour  but  lacks  perfume.  But  to  one  who 
is  faithful  in  hearing,  learning,  rehearsing,  and  preaching  the 
law,  it  returns  abundant  fruit  and  manifold  blessings.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  51) 

ruciram  vannavantam  sagandhakam  puppham  yatha 
api  evam  subhasitd  vdcd  akubbato  saphala  hoti 

ruciram'.  attractive,  alluring;  vannavantam :  of  brilliant  col¬ 
our;  sagandhakam :  devoid  of  fragrance;  puppham :  flower; 
yatha  api  evam :  and  similarly;  subhasitd  vdcd :  the  well 
articulated  words;  akubbato :  of  the  non-practitioner; 
aphala  hoti:  are  of  no  use 

A  flower  may  be  quite  attractive,  alluring.  It  may  possess  a 
brilliant  hue.  But,  if  it  is  devoid  of  fragrance,  and  has  no  scent, 
it  is  of  no  use.  So  is  the  well  spoken  word  of  him  who  does  not 
practice  it.  It  turns  out  to  be  useless. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  52) 

ruciram  vannavantam  sagandhakam  puppham  yatha 
api ,  evam  subhasitd  vdcd  sakubbato  saphala  hoti 

ruciram:  attractive,  alluring;  vannavantam:  of  brilliant  col¬ 
our;  sagandhakam:  full  of  fragrance  (sweet- smelling);  pup¬ 
pham:  flower;  yatha  api  evam:  just  like  that;  subhasitd 
vdcd:  well  spoken  word;  sakubbato:  to  the  practitioner; 
saphala  hoti:  benefit  accrues 

A  flower  may  be  quite  attractive,  alluring  and  possessing  a 
brilliant  hue.  In  addition,  it  may  also  be  full  of  fragrance.  So  is 
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the  person  who  is  well  spoken  and  practises  what  he  preaches. 
His  words  are  effective  and  they  are  honoured. 


Commentary 

agandhakam :  lacking  in  fragrance.  The  essence  of  a  flower  is  its 
sweet-smell.  A  flower  may  appeal  to  the  eye.  It  may  be  colourful  and 
brilliant.  But,  if  it  has  no  fragrance,  it  fails  as  a  flower.  The  analogy 
here  is  to  the  Buddha  -  words  spoken  by  someone  who  does  not  prac¬ 
tice  it.  The  word  is  brilliant,  and  full  of  colour.  But  its  sweet-smell 
comes  only  when  it  is  practiced. 

sagandhakam :  sweet  smelling.  If  a  flower  is  colourful,  beautiful  to 
look  at  and  has  an  alluring  fragrance,  it  has  fulfilled  its  duty  as  a 
flower.  It  is  the  same  with  the  word  of  the  Buddha.  It  acquires  its  sweet 
smell  when  practiced. 

akubbato,  sakubbato:  these  two  words  stress  the  true  character  of  Bud¬ 
dhism.  The  way  of  the  Buddha  is  not  a  religion  of  mere  faith.  If  it  were, 
one  has  only  to  depend  on  external  deities  or  saviours  for  one’ s  libera¬ 
tion.  But  in  the  instance  of  the  Buddha’s  word,  the  most  essential  thing 
is  practice.  The  ‘beauty’  or  the  ‘sweet-smell’  of  the  Buddha  word 
comes  through  practice.  If  a  person  merely  speaks  out  the  word  of  the 
Buddha  but  does  not  practice  it  -  if  he  is  an  akubbato  -  he  is  like  a  bril¬ 
liant  hued  flower  lacking  fragrance.  But,  if  he  is  a  sakubbato  -  a  person 
who  practises  the  word  of  the  Buddha  -  he  becomes  an  ideal  flower  - 
beautiful  in  colour  and  appearance,  and  in  its  sweet-smell. 
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Those  Born  Into  This  World 
Must  Acquire  Much  Merit 

4  (8)  The  Story  of  Visakha  (Verse  53) 


While  residing  at  the  Pubbarama  Monastery  in  Savatthi,  the 
Buddha  spoke  this  verse,  with  reference  to  Visakha,  the  fa¬ 
mous  donor  of  the  Pubbarama  Monastery.  Visakha  was  the 
daughter  of  a  rich  man  of  Bhaddiya,  named  Dhananjaya,  and 
his  wife  Sumanadevi,  and  the  granddaughter  of  Mendaka,  one 
of  the  five  extremely  wealthy  men  of  King  Bimbisara’s  domin¬ 
ions.  When  Visakha  was  seven  years  old,  the  Buddha  came  to 
Bhaddiya.  On  that  occasion,  the  rich  man  Mendaka  took 
Visakha  and  her  five  hundred  companions  with  him  to  pay 
homage  to  the  Buddha.  After  hearing  the  discourse  given  by 
the  Buddha,  Visakha,  her  grandfather  and  all  her  five  hundred 
companions  attained  sotapatti  fruition.  When  Visakha  came  of 
age,  she  married  Punnavaddhana,  son  of  Migara,  a  fairly  rich 
man  from  Savatthi.  One  day,  while  Migara  was  having  his 
meal,  a  monk  stopped  for  alms  at  his  house;  but  Migara  com¬ 
pletely  ignored  the  monk.  Visakha,  seeing  this,  said  to  the 
monk.  I  am  sorry,  your  reverence,  my  father-in-law  only  eats 
left-overs.”  On  hearing  this,  Migara  flew  into  a  rage  and  told 
her  to  leave  his  house.  But  Visakha  said  she  was  not  going 
away,  and  that  she  would  send  for  the  eight  elderly  rich  men 
who  were  sent  by  her  father  to  accompany  her  and  to  advise 
her.  It  was  for  them  to  decide  whether  she  was  guilty  or  not. 
When  the  elders  came,  Migara  told  them  the  story.  The  elders 
decided  that  Visakha  was  not  guilty.  Visakha  then  said  that  she 
was  one  who  had  absolute  and  unshakable  faith  in  the  Teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Buddha  and  so  could  not  stay  where  the  monks  were 
not  welcome;  and  also,  that  if  she  was  not  given  permission  to 
invite  the  monks  to  the  house  to  offer  alms-food  and  make 
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other  offerings,  she  would  leave  the  house.  So  permission  was 
granted  her  to  invite  the  Buddha  and  his  monks  to  the  house. 

The  next  day,  the  Buddha  and  his  disciples  were  invited  to  the 
house  of  Visakha.  When  alms-food  was  about  to  be  offered, 
she  sent  word  to  her  father-in-law  to  join  her  in  offering  food; 
but  he  did  not  come.  When  the  meal  was  over,  again,  she  sent  a 
message,  this  time  requesting  her  father-in-law  to  join  her  in 
hearing  the  discourse  that  would  soon  be  given  by  the  Buddha. 
Her  father-in-law  felt  that  he  should  not  refuse  for  a  second 
time.  But  his  ascetic  teachers,  the  Niganthas,  would  not  let  him 
go,  however,  they  conceded  that  he  could  listen  from  behind  a 
curtain.  After  hearing  the  Buddha’s  discourse  Migara  attained 
sotapatti  fruition.  He  felt  very  thankful  to  the  Buddha  and  also 
to  his  daughter-in-law.  Being  so  thankful,  he  declared  that 
henceforth  Visakha  would  be  like  a  mother  to  him,  and 
Visakha  came  to  be  known  as  Migaramata.  Visakha  gave  birth 
to  ten  sons  and  ten  daughters,  and  ten  sons  and  ten  daughters 
each  were  born  to  everyone  of  her  children  and  grand- children. 
Visakha  possessed  an  immensely  valuable  gem-encrusted  or¬ 
nament  given  by  her  father  as  a  wedding  present.  One  day, 
Visakha  went  to  the  Jetavana  Monastery  with  her  entourage. 
On  arrival  at  the  Monastery,  she  found  her  bejewelled  orna¬ 
ment  too  heavy.  So,  she  took  it  off,  wrapped  it  up  in  her  shawl, 
and  gave  it  to  the  maid  to  hold.  The  maid  absent-mindedly  left 
it  at  the  Monastery.  It  was  the  custom  for  the  Venerable 
Ananda  to  look  after  the  things  left  by  any  one  of  the  lay  disci¬ 
ples.  Visakha  sent  the  maid  back  to  the  Monastery  saying,  “Go 
and  look  for  the  bejewelled  ornament,  but  if  the  Venerable 
Ananda  had  already  found  it  and  kept  it  in  a  place  do  not  bring 
it  back;  I  donate  the  bejewelled  ornament  to  the  Venerable 
Ananda.”  But  the  Venerable  Ananda  did  not  accept  her  dona¬ 
tion.  So  Visakha  decided  to  sell  it  and  donate  the  sale  proceeds. 
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But  there  was  no  one  who  could  afford  to  buy  that  ornament. 
So  Visakha  bought  it  back  for  nine  billion  and  one  lakh.  With 
this  money,  she  built  a  monastery  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
city;  this  monastery  came  to  be  known  as  Pubbarama. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  53) 

yathd  api  pupphardsimhd  bahu  mdldgune  kayird , 

evam  jdtena  maccena  bahum  kusalam  kattabbam 
•  1/  •  •  • 

yathd  api :  just  as;  pupphardsimhd'.  out  of  many  flowers; 
bahu :  many;  mdldgune’.  garlands;  kayird :  creates;  evam : 
similarly;  jdtena  maccena’.  by  a  man  born  into  this  world; 
bahum\  many;  kusalam’.  virtuous  deeds;  kattabbam’.  should 
be  performed 

The  deft  maker  of  garlands  takes  a  variety  of  flowers.  Out  of 
these  he  creates  garlands  of  different  strands  and  variegated  ar¬ 
rangements.  In  the  same  way,  those  who  are  born  into  this 
world  should,  out  of  their  lives,  create  good,  wholesome,  meri¬ 
torious  actions  of  a  vast  variety. 


Commentary 

In  this  Verse,  the  craftsmanship  of  the  garland-maker  is  compared  to 
those  who  lead  a  virtuous  life.  One’s  life  activity  is  compared  to  a  mass 
of  flowers.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  person  to  arrange  these  flowers  into 
garlands  of  wholesome  actions.  This  verse  reminds  us  that  life  is  not  a 
bed  of  roses  to  sleep  on,  but  a  flower  bed  that  grows  beautiful  flowers. 
The  purpose  of  life  is  to  make  beautiful  garlands  out  of  these  flowers 
that  beautify  the  world.  The  best  use  of  our  temporal,  mortal  life  is  to 
do  good  deeds  that  bring  happiness  to  everyone.  This  verse  makes  it 
clear  that  Buddhists  are  not  pessimists  who  constantly  lament  about  the 
thorns  in  the  roses.  They  make  the  best  use  of  what  is  good  in  the 
world,  to  make  it  even  better. 
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Fragrance  Of  Virtue  Spreads  Everywhere  ss£ 
Fragrance  Of  Virtue  Is  The  Sweetest  Smell 

4  (9)  The  Story  of  the  Question  Raised  by  the  Venerable  Ananda 

(Verses  54  &  55) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
these  verses,  with  reference  to  a  question  raised  by  the  Venera¬ 
ble  Ananda. 

One  evening,  absorbed  in  meditation,  Venerable  Ananda  pon¬ 
dered  the  following  thought:  “The  Buddha  possesses  the  three 
perfumes  of  excellence;  namely,  the  perfume  of  sandal,  the 
perfume  of  roots,  and  the  perfume  of  flowers.  However,  each 
of  these  perfumes  goes  only  with  the  wind.  Is  there  possibly  a 
substance  whose  perfume  goes  against  the  wind,  or  is  there 
possibly  a  substance  whose  perfume  goes  both  with  the  wind 
and  against  the  wind?”  Then  the  following  thought  occurred  to 
him:  ‘What  is  the  use  of  my  trying  to  determine  this  question 
all  by  myself?  I  will  ask  the  Buddha,  and  the  Buddha  alone.” 
Accordingly  he  would  approach  the  Buddha  and  put  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  him.  The  story  goes: 

Now  one  evening  the  Venerable  Ananda  arose  from  profound 
meditation  and  drew  near  to  the  place  where  sat  the  Buddha, 
and  when  he  had  drawn  near,  he  addressed  the  Buddha  as  fol¬ 
lows,  “Venerable,  there  are  these  three  substances  whose  per¬ 
fume  goes  only  with  the  wind  and  not  against  the  wind.  What 
are  the  three?  The  perfume  of  roots,  the  perfume  of  sandal,  and 
the  perfume  of  flowers.  These  are  the  three  substances  whose 
perfume  goes  only  with  the  wind  and  not  against  the  wind.  But, 
Venerable,  is  there  possibly  a  substance  whose  perfume  goes 
both  with  the  wind  and  against  the  wind?” 
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Said  the  Buddha  in  answer  to  the  question,  “Ananda,  there  is 
a  substance  whose  perfume  goes  with  the  wind,  a  substance 
whose  perfume  goes  both  with  the  wind  and  against  the 
wind.”  “But,  Venerable,  what  is  that  substance  whose  per¬ 
fume  goes  with  the  wind,  that  substance  whose  perfume  goes 
both  with  the  wind  and  against  the  wind?”  “Ananda,  if  in  any 
village  or  market-town  in  this  world  any  person  seeks  refuge 
in  the  Buddha,  seeks  refuge  in  the  Dhamma,  seeks  refuge  in 
the  Sangha;  if  he  refrains  from  taking  life,  from  taking  that 
which  is  not  given,  from  indulgence  in  the  sins  of  the  flesh 
and  from  lying,  and  avoids  occasions  of  heedlessness  through 
the  use  of  liquor  or  spirits  or  other  intoxicants;  if  he  is  virtu¬ 
ous;  if  he  lives  the  life  of  a  householder  in  righteousness,  with 
a  heart  free  from  the  stain  of  avarice;  if  he  is  liberal  and  gen¬ 
erous,  if  he  is  open-handed,  if  he  takes  delight  in  giving,  if  he 
is  attentive  to  petitions,  if  he  takes  delight  in  the  distribution 
of  alms,  in  all  parts  of  the  world  monks  utter  his  praise.  If  in 
such  and  such  a  village  or  market-town  either  a  man  or  a 
woman  seeks  refuge  in  the  Buddha...  if  he  takes  delight  in 
the  distribution  of  alms,  deities  and  spirits  speak  his  praise.  If 
in  such  and  such  a  village  or  market-town  either  a  man  or  a 
woman  seeks  refuge  in  the  Buddha...  if  he  takes  delight  in 
the  distribution  of  alms,  such  acts  as  these,  Ananda,  are  the 
substance  whose  perfume  goes  both  with  and  against  the 
wind.” 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  54) 

pupphagandho  pativdtam  na  eti  candanam  tagara 
mallikd  vd  na  pativdtam  eti  satam  gandhd  ca 
pativdtam  eti  sappuriso  sabbadisd  pavdti 
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pupphagandhd :  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers;  pativdtam : 
against  the  wind;  na  eti :  does  not  waft;  candanam :  sandal 
wood;  tagaram :  lavender;  mallikd  vd :  or  jasmine:  na:  does 
not  (waft  against  the  wind);  sat  am :  (but  of  such  noble  indi¬ 
viduals  as  the)  Buddha;  gandhd :  the  sweet  smell  (of  virtue); 
ca  pativdtam  eti :  wafts  against  the  wind;  sappuriso :  the  vir¬ 
tuous  person;  sabbadisd  pavdti :  blows  in  all  directions 

The  world  knows  many  a  sweet  smelling  flower  and  fragrant 
object.  But,  the  fragrance  of  all  these  moves  only  leeward. 
None  of  these,  however  strong  their  fragrance  may  be,  spread 
their  sweet  smell  against  the  wind.  But,  in  contrast,  the  sweet 
smell  of  virtue  of  a  spiritually  evolved  individual  spreads  in  all 
directions  and  is  universally  experienced. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  55) 

candanam  tagaram  vd  api  uppalam  atha  vassikT 
etesam  gandhajdtanam  sTlagandho  anuttaro 

candanam’.  sandal  wood;  tagaram’.  lavender;  vd  api:  also; 
uppalam:  water  lily;  atha:  and  again;  vassikT:  jasmine; 
etesam  gandhajdtanam:  of  all  these  fragrances;  sila- 
gandhd:  the  sweet  smell  of  virtue;  anuttaro:  is  supreme 

Sandalwood,  lavender,  water-lily  and  the  jasmine  exude  fra¬ 
grance.  Of  all  these  varieties  of  fragrances  the  sweet- smell  of 
virtue  is  the  most  supreme.  This  is  because  the  fragrance  of  vir¬ 
tue  is  universally  favoured.  Besides,  the  fragrance  of  virtue 
spreads  in  all  directions,  even  against  the  wind. 
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Commentary 


On  Ananda,  a  note : 


The  two  verses  (54  &  55)  were  spoken  by  the  Buddha  in  response  to  a 
question  put  to  him  by  Venerable  Ananda.  In  the  history  of  Buddhism, 
Venerable  Ananda  occupies  a  crucial  place.  Most  of  the  discourses 
spoken  by  the  Buddha  were  recorded  by  Venerable  Ananda.  It  was  he 
who  recounted  these  discourses  to  the  assembly  of  monks  who  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  First  Council  to  confirm  the  word  of  the  Buddha.  The  recur¬ 
ring  phrase  ‘ evam  me  Sutam .’  (Thus  have  I  heard)  which  prefaces  most 
of  the  discourses  in  the  Buddhist  scripture,  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that 
the  discourse  was  recounted  by  Venerable  Ananda,  just  as  he  had  heard 
it  when  the  Buddha  first  spoke. 


Venerable  Ananda  was  the  personal  attendant  of  the  Buddha.  The  body 
of  teaching  that  is  presently  characterized  as  Buddhism  is  largely  the 
teachings  gathered  by  Venerable  Ananda  as  the  constant  companion  of 
the  Buddha.  Venerable  Ananda  is,  at  times,  referred  to  as  the  ‘Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Buddha  Word’.  How  Venerable  Ananda  came  to  assume  this 
exalted  position  has  also  been  extensively  recorded  in  Buddhist  litera¬ 
ture.  The  Buddha  had  no  regular  attendant  during  the  first  twenty  years 
of  His  ministry.  There  were  several  monks  who  used  to  attend  on  the 
Buddha  and  accompany  Him  on  the  rounds  for  alms  carrying  his  extra 
robes  and  the  bowl.  The  monks  who  served  thus  were  Nagasamala, 
Nagita,  Upavana,  Sunakkhatta,  Cunda,  Sagata,  Radha,  and  Meghiya. 


One  day,  as  the  Buddha  went  on  a  long  journey  accompanied  by  the  Ven¬ 
erable  Nagasamala,  and  came  up  to  a  junction,  the  monk  suggested  to 
take  one  road,  whereas  the  Buddha  suggested  the  other.  The  monk  did  not 
accept  the  words  of  the  Buddha,  and  was  about  to  put  the  bowl  and  the 
robes  of  the  Buddha  on  the  ground  before  taking  the  road  of  his  choice. 
The  Buddha  asked  for  the  bowl  and  the  robes  before  they  were  put  on  the 
ground,  and  took  the  other  road.  The  monk  who  went  along  the  road  of 
his  choice  was  robbed  of  his  bowl  and  robes  and  was  struck  on  the  head 
by  highway  robbers.  He  came  back  to  the  Buddha  with  a  bleeding  head, 
to  be  reminded  of  his  disobedience  and  consoled  by  the  Buddha. 
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On  another  day,  as  the  Buddha  was  on  his  way  to  the  village  of  Jantu  in 
the  company  of  the  Venerable  Meghiya,  the  latter  chose  to  go  to  a 
mango  grove  and  practice  meditation,  and  handed  over  to  the  Buddha 
His  bowl  and  the  robes.  The  Buddha  thrice  advised  him  against  taking 
that  step,  but  he  went  his  way.  He  returned  to  the  Buddha  and  con¬ 
fessed  how  he  failed  in  his  meditation.  When  the  Buddha  came  to  Sa- 


vatthi,  and  was  in  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  he  expressed  to  the  assem¬ 
bly  of  monks  His  dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  these  monks,  and 
suggested  to  have  a  regular  attendant  as  He  was  advancing  in  years. 


The  Buddha  was  over  fifty-five  years  in  age  at  this  time. 


The  Venerable  Sariputta  stood  up  immediately,  saluted  the  Buddha, 
and  volunteered  to  be  the  regular  personal  attendant  of  the  Buddha. 
The  Buddha  declined  his  offer  as  his  services  as  the  foremost  disciple 
of  the  Buddha  was  needed  elsewhere.  Other  leading  disciples  too  of¬ 
fered  their  services.  However,  they  too  were  not  accepted  by  the 
Buddha.  Then  the  monks  induced  the  Venerable  Ananda,  who  was  so 
far  silent,  to  offer  to  serve  as  the  personal  attendant  of  the  Buddha. 
However,  he  waited  to  be  nominated  by  the  Buddha  Himself.  The 


Buddha  said:  It  is  not  necessary  for  Ananda  to  be  induced  by  others. 


He  will  serve  me  on  his  own  accord.” 


The  Venerable  Ananda  agreed  to  serve  the  Buddha  regularly,  subject 
to  eight  conditions.  They  were:  (1)  He  should  not  be  given  the  fine 
robes  received  by  the  Buddha;  (2)  He  should  not  be  given  the  delicious 
food  received  by  the  Buddha;  (3)  He  should  not  be  accommodated  in 
the  fragrant  chamber  of  the  Buddha;  (4)  He  should  not  be  asked  to  go 
with  the  Buddha  to  accept  alms  on  invitations;  (5)  The  Buddha  would 
consent  to  invitations  accepted  by  him;  (6)  Visitors  from  far  off  places 
who  came  to  see  the  Buddha  should  be  allowed  in  with  him;  (7)  He 
should  be  allowed  to  consult  the  Buddha  whenever  he  had  any  doubt 
for  clarification;  and  that  (8)  He  should  be  told  the  discourses  the 
Buddha  preached  in  his  absence. 

After  the  Buddha  consented  to  these  eight  conditions,  the  Venerable 
Ananda  became  the  regular  attendant  of  the  Buddha.  Thenceforth,  he 
began  to  attend  on  the  Buddha  and  serve  hot  and  cold  water  and  three 
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kinds  of  dental  tools.  He  used  to  massage  the  body  of  the  Buddha,  and 
be  awakened  the  whole  night,  holding  a  wooden  torch,  so  that  he  could 
be  summoned  by  the  Buddha  at  any  time.  He  used  to  walk  nine  times 
round  the  fragrant  chamber  every  night.  He  also  did  the  sweeping  and 
cleaning  of  the  fragrant  chamber  himself.  He  served  and  followed  the 
Buddha  like  His  shadow  until  His  passing  away, 

However,  the  Venerable  Ananda  did  not  attain  arahathood  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  Buddha.  He  became  an  arahant  a  few  weeks  after  the 
passing  away  of  the  Buddha,  and  was  a  key  figure  in  the  First  Council 
of  the  five  hundred  arahants  who  recited  the  teachings  of  the  Buddha, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Venerable  Maha  Kassapa,  at  Rajagaha.  Thus, 
many  Suttas  start  with  ‘evam  me  Sutcim.'’ 
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Fragrance  Of  Virtue  Wafts  To  Heaven 

4  (1 0)  The  Story  of  Monk  Mahakassapa  (Verse  56) 

While  residing  at  the  Veluvana  Monastery  in  Rajagaha,  the 
Buddha  spoke  this  Verse,  with  reference  to  Monk  Mahakassapa. 

One  day  Venerable  Kassapa  arose  from  a  meditation  which 
had  lasted  seven  days  and  started  out  with  the  intention  of  mak¬ 
ing  an  unbroken  round  for  alms  in  Rajagaha.  At  the  same  time 
five  hundred  pink-footed  nymphs  who  were  the  wives  of 
Sakka,  king  of  gods,  roused  themselves  and  prepared  five  hun¬ 
dred  portions  of  alms,  intending  to  give  those  alms  to  the  Ven¬ 
erable.  Taking  their  alms,  they  halted  on  the  road  and  said  to 
the  Venerable,  “Venerable,  accept  these  alms;  do  us  a  favour.” 
The  Venerable  replied,  “Go  away,  all  of  you.  I  intend  to  favour 
the  poor.” 

Sakka  himself  desired  to  give  alms  to  the  Venerable.  So  he  dis¬ 
guised  himself  as  an  old  weaver  worn  out  by  old  age,  an  old 
man  with  broken  teeth,  grey  hair,  and  a  bent  and  broken  body. 
And  transforming  Wellborn  the  celestial  nymph  into  just  such 
an  old  woman,  and  creating  by  supernatural  power  a  weavers’ 
lane,  he  sat  spinning  out  thread.  The  Venerable  went  towards 
the  city,  thinking  to  himself,  I  will  bestow  favour  on  poor 
folk.”  And  seeing  this  street  outside  of  the  city,  he  looked  all 
about  and  noticed  those  two  persons.  At  that  moment  Sakka 
was  spinning  out  the  thread  and  Wellborn  was  feeding  a  shut¬ 
tle.  When  Monk  Mahakassapa  came  to  the  door,  Sakka  took 
the  Venerable’s  bowl,  saying,  “Venerable,  consider  not 
whether  the  food  be  coarse  or  fine,  but  be  gracious  to  us.” 

Straightaway  that  portion  of  alms,  richly  flavoured  with  all 
manner  of  sauces  and  curries,  filled  the  whole  city  of  Rajagaha 
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with  its  fragrance.  The  Venerable  thought  to  himself,  ‘This 
man  is  weak,  but  his  alms  are  as  powerful  as  the  food  of  Sakka. 
Who  can  he  be?”  Perceiving  that  it  was  Sakka,  he  said,  “You 
have  done  a  grievous  wrong  in  depriving  poor  folk  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  acquire  merit.  By  bestowing  alms  on  me  today, 
any  poor  man  whosoever  might  obtain  the  post  of  commander- 
in-chief  or  the  post  of  treasurer.”  Is  there  any  man  poorer  than 
I,  Venerable?”  “How  do  you  come  to  be  poor,  enjoying  as  you 
do  the  splendour  in  the  world  of  the  gods?” 

“Venerable,  this  is  the  explanation.  Before  the  Buddha  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  world  I  performed  works  of  merit. 

When  the  Buddha  appeared  in  the  world,  three  deities  of  equal 
rank  were  reborn  who,  by  the  performance  of  works  of  merit, 
possessed  greater  glory  than  I.  When  these  deities  say  in  my 
presence,  ‘Let  us  make  holiday,’  and  take  female  slaves  and  go 
down  into  the  street,  I  take  to  my  heels  and  enter  my  house. 
The  glory  from  their  persons  overpowers  my  person,  but  the 
glory  from  my  person  does  not  overpower  their  persons.  Who, 
Venerable,  is  poorer  than  I?”  “If  this  be  true,  henceforth  do  not 
attempt  to  deceive  me  by  giving  alms  to  me.”  “Have  I  acquired 
merit,  or  have  I  not  acquired  merit,  by  giving  alms  to  you 
through  deception?”  “You  have  acquired  merit,  brother.”  “If 
this  be  true,  Venerable,  it  is  my  bounden  duty  to  perform  works 
of  merit.”  So  saying,  Sakka  saluted  the  Venerable,  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  Sujata,  circumbulated  the  Venerable. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  56) 

yd  ay  am  t agar a  candam  ay  am  gandhd  appamatto, 

silavatam  yd  ca  gandhd  uttamo  devesu  vdti 
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yd  ayam :  whatever  this;  tagara  candanv.  fragrance  associ¬ 
ated  with  lavender  and  sandal  wood;  ayam :  that  (fra¬ 
grance);  appamatto :  is  only  a  little;  silavatam :  of  the 
virtuous;  yd  ca  gandho :  if  there  is  a  sweet  smell;  uttamo : 
that  is  supreme;  devesu :  in  the  midst  of  the  devas  or  heav¬ 
enly  worlds;  vdft':  (it)  spreads 

The  fragrance  of  tagara  and  sandalwood  is  quite  slight.  Why? 
Because  it  is  limited  to  this  world.  Such  a  fragrance  can  spread 
only  on  earth.  This  way  it  is  a  very  slight  fragrance.  But,  the 
sweet  smell  of  virtue  is,  in  contrast,  supreme,  because  it 
spreads  not  only  throughout  the  earth,  it  rises  even  to  the  high¬ 
est  heavens. 


Commentary 

gandho :  perfume;  fragrance.  In  a  series  of  Stanzas  the  Buddha  sets  the 
fragrance  of  virtue,  against  such  conventional  fragrances  as  sandal¬ 
wood,  lavender  and  jasmine.  In  comparison  with  the  sweet-smell  of 
virtue,  the  sweet-smell  of  such  conventional  fragrances  is  only  very 
slight.  This  analogy  has  been  carried  into  the  devotional  ceremony  of 
Buddhists,  where  incense  is  offered  before  the  altar  of  the  Buddha  in 
honour  of  His  virtue. 
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Death  Cannot  Trace  The  Path  Of  Arahats 

4  (1 1 )  The  Story  of  Venerable  Godhika  (Verse  57) 

While  residing  at  the  Veluvana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
Verse,  with  reference  to  Venerable  Godhika. 

While  Venerable  Godhika  was  in  residence  at  Black  Rock  on 
Mount  Isigili,  heedful,  ardent,  resolute,  having  attained  ‘re¬ 
lease  of  mind’  through  the  practice  of  meditation,  he  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  certain  disease  brought  on  by  diligent  application 
to  duty,  and  fell  away  from  the  mental  repose  of  ‘disknowingk 
A  second  time  and  a  third  time,  and  unto  six  times,  did  he  enter 
into  a  state  of  mental  repose  and  fell  away  therefrom.  As  he  en¬ 
tered  into  a  state  of  mental  repose  for  the  seventh  time,  he 
thought  to  himself,  “Six  times  I  have  fallen  away  from  a  state 
of  mental  repose.  Doubtful  is  the  future  state  of  him  who  falls 
away  from  a  state  of  mental  repose.  Now  is  the  time  for  me  to 
use  the  razor.” 

Accordingly,  he  took  the  razor  with  which  he  shaved  his  hair, 
and  lay  down  on  his  bed,  intending  to  end  his  life.  Mara  per¬ 
ceived  his  intention  and  thought  to  himself,  “This  monk  in¬ 
tends  to  use  the  razor.  Those  who  use  the  razor  in  this  way  are 
indifferent  to  life.  Such  men,  having  attained  penetration,  win 
Arahatship.  But  if  I  try  to  prevent  him  from  carrying  out  his  in¬ 
tention,  he  will  pay  no  attention  to  my  words.  I  will  therefore 
induce  the  Buddha  to  prevent  him.”  At  that  moment  the  Vener¬ 
able  drew  his  knife.  The  Buddha,  perceiving  Mara,  said,  “Thus 
do  those  who  are  steadfast,  nor  do  they  yearn  for  life.  Godhika 
has  uprooted  craving  and  has  attained  Nibbana.”  Now  the 
Buddha,  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  monks,  entered  the 
place  where  the  Venerable  had  lain  down  and  used  his  knife. 
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At  that  moment  Mara,  the  Evil  One,  like  a  pillar  of  smoke  or  a 
mass  of  darkness,  was  searching  in  all  directions  for  the  Vener¬ 
able’s  consciousness.  Thought  he,  “Where  has  his  rebirth-con¬ 
sciousness  fixed  itself?”  The  Buddha  pointed  out  to  the  monks 
the  pillar  of  smoke  and  the  mass  of  darkness  and  said  to  them, 
“Monks,  that  is  Mara,  the  Evil  One,  searching  for  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  goodly  youth  Godhika.  Thinks  he,  ‘Where 
has  the  consciousness  of  the  goodly  youth  Godhika  fixed  it¬ 
self?’  But,  monks,  the  consciousness  of  the  goodly  youth 
Godhika  has  not  fixed  itself.  For,  monks,  the  goodly  youth 
Godhika  has  passed  into  Nibbana.  Mara,  being  unable  to  find 
the  place  where  the  consciousness  of  the  Venerable  had  fixed 
itself,  approached  the  Buddha  and  asked  him,  “Where  has 
Godhika  gone?” 

Said  the  Buddha  to  Mara,  “Godhika  has  uprooted  craving  and 
has  attained  Nibbana.”  Then  said  the  Buddha,  “Evil  One,  what 
have  you  to  do  with  the  place  where  the  consciousness  of  the 
goodly  youth  Godhika  has  fixed  itself?  A  hundred  or  a  thou¬ 
sand  like  you  could  never  find  it.” 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  57) 

sampannasTldnam  appamadavihdrinam  sammadanna 
vimuttanam  tesam  maggam  Mdro  na  vindati 

sampannasTldnam’.  perfect  in  behaviour;  appamddavihdri¬ 
nam’.  living  alert;  sammadanna’.  fully  knowing;  vimut- 
tanam:  freed  of  blemishes;  tesam:  (of)  those  noble  ones; 
maggam:  traces,  the  path  they  took;  Mdro:  the  evil  one  (the 
Devil);  na  vindati:  (does  not)  discover  or  find 
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Of  those  noble  ones,  who  are  perfect  in  behaviour,  living  con¬ 
stantly  alert,  fully  aware  of  the  experience  within,  Mara,  the 
evil  one,  does  not  know  their  destiny.  Mara  can  trace  only  the 
slothful  dead.  He  cannot  trace  those  who  have  reached  the 
Deathless. 


Commentary 

sammadannavimuttanam:  having  achieved  release  through  ‘disknow- 
ing\  This  refers  to  one  who  gains  ‘release’  ( vimutti )  by  becoming  fully 
aware  of  the  experience  within.  Such  a  person  attains  release  through  a 
fivefold  release.  They  are:  Release  through  Elimination;  Release 
through  the  Cultivation  of  Opposites;  Release  through  Cutting  Off;  Re¬ 
lease  through  Subsidence  and  Release  through  Moving  Away. 


anna :  really  means  ‘disknowing’.  Though  it  is  commonly  translated  as 
knowledge,  it  is  not  the  grasping  of  concepts.  It  is  the  freedom  from 
concepts.  It  is  the  cessation  of  object  vision  and  involvement  with  ob¬ 
jects  of  knowledge.  It  is  awareness  of  the  process  of  knowing  rather 
than  of  the  object  known  which  leads  to  craving.  It  is  mental  repose. 
This  is  called  the  ‘cessation  of  cognition’  ( vihhassa  nirodha ).  It  is  also 
called  ‘unmanifest  cognition’  (< anidassana  vinndna).  All  object  know¬ 
ledge  range  falls  within  the  ken  of  Mara.  This  freedom  from  object 
knowledge,  Mara  does  not  know. 


Mard:  There  are  five  concepts  of  ‘ Mara ’  in  Buddhism:  (1)  Death  itself 
(maccu  mar  a );  (2)  The  five  aggregates  ( khanda  mar  a );  (3)  Defilements 
( kilesa  mdra );  (4)  Mental  constructs  ( sankhara  mdra );  (5)  A  deity 
called  Mara  who  always  tries  to  obstruct  spiritual  progress  in  the  world 
(devaputta  mdra).  In  this  particular  verse  and  story,  the  term  Mdra 
stands  for  this  evil  entitv  called  Mara. 
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Lotus  Is  Attractive  Though  In  A  Garbage  Heap 

cs£  Arahats  Shine  Wherever  They  Are 

4  (12)  The  Story  of  Garahadinna  (Verses  58  &  59) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
these  verses,  with  reference  to  a  rich  man  named  Garahadinna 
and  the  miracle  of  the  lotus  flowers.  At  Savatthi  there  once 
lived  two  friends,  Sirigutta  and  Garahadinna.  The  former  was  a 
lay  disciple  of  the  Buddha,  the  latter  an  adherent  of  the  Naked 
Ascetics,  the  Niganthas.  The  naked  ascetics  used  to  say  repeat¬ 
edly  to  Garahadinna,  “Go  to  your  friend  Sirigutta  and  say 
‘Why  do  you  visit  the  monk  Gotama?  What  do  you  expect  to 
get  from  him?’  Why  not  admonish  him  thus,  that  he  may  visit 
us  and  give  us  alms?”  Garahadinna  listened  to  what  they  said, 
went  repeatedly  to  Sirigutta,  and  wherever  he  found  him, 
standing  or  sitting,  spoke  thus  to  him,  “Friend,  of  what  use  to 
you  is  the  monk  Gotama?  What  do  you  expect  to  get  by  visit¬ 
ing  him?  Should  you  not  visit  my  own  noble  teachers  instead 
and  give  alms  to  them?” 

Sirigutta  listened  to  his  friend’s  talk  and  despite  it  kept  silence 
for  several  days.  One  day,  however,  he  lost  his  patience  and 
said  to  Garahadinna,  “Friend,  you  constantly  come  to  me,  and 
wherever  you  find  me,  standing  or  sitting,  speak  thus  to  me, 
‘What  do  you  expect  to  gain  by  visiting  the  monk  Gotama? 
Visit  my  noble  teachers  instead  and  give  alms  to  them.’  Now 
just  answer  me  this  question,  ‘What  do  your  noble  teachers 
know?”’  “Oh,  sir,  do  not  speak  thus!  There  is  nothing  my  noble 
teachers  do  not  know.  They  know  all  about  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future.  They  know  everybody’s  thoughts,  words,  and 
actions.  They  know  everything  that  can  happen  and  everything 
that  cannot  happen.”  “You  don’t  say  so.”  Indeed,  I  do.”  If  this 
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be  true,  you  have  committed  a  grievous  fault  in  allowing  me  to 
remain  ignorant  of  it  all  this  time.  Not  until  today  did  I  learn  of 
the  supernatural  power  of  knowledge  possessed  by  your  noble 
teachers.  Go,  sir,  and  invite  your  noble  teachers  in  my  name.” 

Garahadinna  went  to  the  naked  ascetics,  paid  obeisance  to 
them,  and  said,  “My  friend  Sirigutta  invites  you  for  tomor¬ 
row.”  “Did  Sirigutta  speak  to  you  of  himself?”  “Yes,  noble 
sirs.”  They  were  pleased  and  delighted.  Said  they,  “Our  work 
is  done.  What  gain  will  not  accrue  to  us  from  the  moment 
Sirigutta  has  complete  faith  in  us?” 

Now  Sirigutta’ s  place  of  residence  was  a  large  one,  and  in  one 
place  there  was  a  long  empty  space  between  two  houses.  Here, 
therefore,  he  caused  a  long  ditch  to  be  dug,  and  this  ditch  he 
caused  to  be  filled  with  dung  and  slime.  Beyond  the  ditch,  at 
both  ends,  he  caused  posts  to  be  driven  into  the  ground,  and  to 
these  posts  he  caused  ropes  to  be  attached.  He  caused  the  seats 
to  be  so  placed,  with  the  front  legs  resting  on  the  ground  and 
the  back  legs  resting  on  the  ropes,  that  the  instant  the  heretics 
sat  down  they  would  be  tipped  over  backwards  and  flung  head 
first  into  the  ditch.  In  order  that  no  sign  of  a  ditch  might  be  vis¬ 
ible,  he  had  coverlets  spread  over  the  seats.  He  caused  several 
large  earthenware  vessels  to  be  washed  clean,  and  their  mouths 
to  be  covered  with  banana  leaves  and  pieces  of  cloth.  And 
these  vessels,  empty  though  they  were,  he  caused  to  be  placed 
behind  the  house,  smeared  on  the  outside  with  rice-porridge, 
lumps  of  boiled  rice,  ghee,  palm  sugar  and  cake-crumbs. 

Early  in  the  morning  Garahadinna  went  quickly  to  the  house  of 
Sirigutta  and  asked  him,  “Has  food  been  prepared  for  my  noble 
teachers?”  “Yes,  friend,  food  has  been  prepared.”  “But  where 
is  it?”  In  all  these  earthenware  vessels  is  rice-porridge,  in  all 
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these  is  boiled  rice,  in  all  these  are  ghee,  palm  sugar,  cakes,  and 
other  kinds  of  food.  Likewise  have  seats  been  prepared.”  “Very 
well,”  said  Garahadinna,  and  went  his  way. 

As  soon  as  Garahadinna  had  departed,  five  hundred  naked  as¬ 
cetics  arrived.  Sirigutta  came  forth  from  the  house,  paid  obei¬ 
sance  to  the  naked  ascetics,  and  taking  his  stand  before  them, 
and  raising  his  clasped  hands  in  an  attitude  of  reverent  saluta¬ 
tion,  thought  to  himself,  “So  you  know  all  about  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future!  So  at  least  your  supporter  tells  me.  If 
you  really  do  know  all  this,  do  not  enter  my  house.  For  even  if 
you  enter  my  house,  there  is  no  rice-porridge  prepared  for  you, 
nor  boiled  rice,  nor  any  other  kind  of  food.  If  you  do  not  know 
all  this  and  still  enter  my  house,  I  will  cause  you  to  be  flung 
into  a  ditch  filled  with  dung,  and  will  then  cause  you  to  be 
beaten  with  sticks.”  Having  thus  reflected,  he  gave  the  follow¬ 
ing  order  to  his  men,  “When  you  observe  that  they  are  about  to 
sit  down,  take  your  places  in  the  rear  and  pull  the  coverlets 
which  are  spread  over  the  seats  out  from  under,  lest  the  cover¬ 
lets  be  smeared  with  filth.”  As  Sirigutta  thought,  the  naked  as¬ 
cetics  were  unaware  of  what  had  been  planned.  They  fell  into 
the  ditch  and  were  disgraced. 

Garahadinna,  planning  to  take  revenge,  invited  the  Buddha. 
The  Buddha,  accompanied  by  five  hundred  monks,  went  to  the 
house  of  Garahadinna  and  stood  before  the  door.  Garahadinna 
came  forth  from  the  house,  paid  obeisance  to  the  monks  with 
the  five  rests,  and  taking  his  stand  before  them  and  raising  his 
clasped  hands  in  an  attitude  of  reverent  salutation,  thought  to 
himself,  “So,  Venerable,  you  know  all  about  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future!  In  sixteen  different  ways  you  compre¬ 
hend  the  thoughts  of  all  living  beings!  So  at  least  your  sup¬ 
porter  tells  me.  If  you  really  do  know  all  this,  do  not  enter  my 
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house.  For  even  if  you  enter  my  house,  you  will  find  no  rice- 
porridge  or  boiled  rice  or  any  other  kind  of  food.  Instead  I  will 
cause  you  to  be  flung  into  a  charcoal-pit  and  will  bring  humili¬ 
ation  upon  you.” 

But,  contrary  to  his  thought,  a  miracle  happened.  Lotus  flowers 
as  big  as  cart  wheels  sprang  up,  rending  the  charcoal-pit  asun¬ 
der.  “What  am  I  to  do?”  Garahadinna  asked  Sirigutta.  “Did  you 
not  just  now  point  out  to  me  certain  earthenware  vessels  and 
say,  ‘All  these  vessels  are  filled  with  rice-porridge;  all  these 
are  filled  with  boiled  rice,’  and  so  forth?”  “What  I  said  was 
false,  master.  The  vessels  are  empty.”  “Never  mind.  Go  look  at 
the  rice-porridge  and  other  kinds  of  food  in  those  vessels.”  At 
that  instant  the  vessels  over  which  he  spoke  the  word  “rice-por¬ 
ridge”  were  filled  with  rice-porridge,  the  vessels  over  which  he 
spoke  the  words  “boiled  rice”  were  filled  with  boiled  rice,  and 
so  it  happened  likewise  with  the  other  vessels. 

When  Garahadinna  saw  this  miracle,  he  was  filled  with  joy  and 
happiness  and  his  heart  was  filled  with  faith.  With  profound 
reverence  he  waited  on  the  congregation  of  Monks  presided 
over  by  the  Buddha.  The  meal  over,  Garahadinna,  indicating 
that  he  wished  the  Buddha  to  speak  the  words  of  thanksgiving, 
took  his  bowl.  Thus  Garahadinna  was  converted  into  a  faithful 
disciple  of  the  Buddha. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  58) 

yathci  sarikdradhdnasmim  mahdpathe  ujjhitasmim  tattha 
sucigandham  manoramam  padumam  jayetha 

yatha :  just  as;  sarikdradhdnasmim:  in  a  heap  of  garbage; 
mahdpathe  ujjhitasmim :  dumped  beside  a  highway;  tattha: 
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there;  sucigandham :  sweet  smelling;  manoramam : 
attractive;  padumam :  a  lotus;  jdyetha :  may  grow 

Someone  is  likely  to  dump  refuse  on  a  high  road.  In  that  heap 
of  refuse,  a  sweet- smelling  lotus  is  likely  to  grow. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  59) 

evam  sankdrabhutesu  samma  sambuddhasdvako 
andhabhute  puthujjane  pannaya  atirocati 

evam :  similarly;  sankdrabhutesu :  among  those  who  have 
become  garbage;  samma  sambuddhasdvako'.  a  disciple  of 
the  Buddha;  andhabhute  puthujjane'.  among  the  blinded 
worldlings;  pannaya :  through  wisdom;  atirocati'.  shines 
greatly 

In  the  same  way,  in  the  heap  of  rubbish  made  up  of  various 
types  of  foolish  people,  the  disciple  of  the  Buddha  shines 
above  all  others. 


Commentary 

padumam  tattha  jdyetha:  a  lotus  is  quite  likely  to  arise.  The  emer¬ 
gence  of  the  exceptional  out  of  the  lowly  and  the  depraved,  is  a  recur¬ 
rent  theme  in  the  Buddha’s  discourses.  The  wise  person  who  has  over¬ 
come  the  worldly,  though  arisen  out  of  the  ordinary  folk,  is  likened  to  a 
lotus.  Though  sprung  out  of  the  mud,  the  lotus  is  uncontaminated  by 
the  mud.  In  these  verses,  the  wise  truth-seeker  is  compared  to  a  lotus 
springing  out  of  the  wayside  dump.  Though  risen  out  of  the  mud,  the 
lotus  is  beautiful  and  fragrant,  very  much  like  the  saintly  person  who 
has  emerged  out  of  corrupt  people. 

Atirocati  pannaya:  through  wisdom  one  shines  greatly.  Nobody  is 
condemned  in  Buddhism,  for  greatness  is  latent  even  in  the  seemingly 
lowliest  just  as  lotuses  spring  from  muddy  ponds. 
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Fools 


Samsara  Is  Long  To  The  Ignorant 

5  (1 )  The  Story  of  a  Certain  Person  (Verse  60) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  a  certain  young  man  and  King  Pasenadi 
of  Kosala. 

One  day  King  Pasenadi,  while  going  out  in  the  city,  happened 
to  see  a  beautiful  young  woman  standing  at  the  window  of  her 
house  and  he  instantly  fell  in  love  with  her.  So  the  king  tried  to 
find  ways  and  means  of  getting  her.  Finding  that  she  was  a 
married  woman,  he  sent  for  her  husband  and  made  him  serve  at 
the  palace.  Later,  the  husband  was  sent  on  an  impossible  errand 
by  the  king.  The  young  man  was  to  go  to  a  place,  a  yojana 
(twelve  miles)  away  from  Savatthi,  bring  back  some  Kumudu 
(lotus)  flowers  and  some  red  earth  called  ‘arunavatT  from  the 
land  of  the  serpents  (nag as)  and  arrive  at  Savatthi  the  same 
evening,  in  time  for  the  king’s  bath.  The  king’s  intention  was 
to  kill  the  husband  if  he  failed  to  arrive  back  in  time,  and  to 
take  the  wife  for  himself.  Hurriedly  taking  a  food  packet  from 
his  wife,  the  young  man  set  out  on  his  errand.  On  the  way,  he 
shared  his  food  with  a  traveller  and  he  threw  some  rice  into  the 
water  and  said  loudly,  “O  guardian  spirits  and  nagas  inhabiting 
this  river!  King  Pasenadi  has  commanded  me  to  get  some  Ku¬ 
mudu  flowers  and  arunavatT  (red  earth)  for  him.  I  have  today 
shared  my  food  with  a  traveller;  I  have  also  fed  the  fish  in  the 
river;  I  now  share  with  you  the  benefits  of  the  good  deeds  I 
have  done  today.  Please  get  the  Kumudu  lotus  and  arunavate 
red  earth  for  me.”  The  king  of  the  nagas,  upon  hearing  him, 
took  the  appearance  of  an  old  man  and  brought  the  lotus  and 
the  red  earth. 
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On  that  evening,  King  Pasenadi,  fearing  that  the  young  hus¬ 
band  might  arrive  in  time,  had  the  city-gates  closed  early,  the 
young  man,  finding  the  city-gates  closed,  placed  the  red  earth 
on  the  city-wall  and  stuck  the  flowers  on  the  earth.  Then  he  de¬ 
clared  loudly,  “O  citizens!  I  have  today  accomplished  my  er¬ 
rand  in  time  as  instructed  by  the  king.  King  Pasenadi,  without 
any  justification,  plans  to  kill  me.”  After  that,  the  young  man 
left  for  the  Jetavana  Monastery  to  take  shelter  and  find  solace 
in  the  peaceful  atmosphere  of  the  Monastery. 

Meanwhile,  King  Pasenadi,  obsessed  with  sexual  desire,  could 
not  sleep,  and  kept  thinking  out  how  he  would  get  rid  of  the 
husband  in  the  morning  and  take  his  wife.  At  about  midnight, 
he  heard  some  eerie  sounds;  actually,  these  were  the  mournful 
voices  of  four  persons  suffering  in  Lohakumbhi  Niraya.  Hear¬ 
ing  those  voices,  the  king  was  terrified.  Early  in  the  morning, 
he  went  to  Jetavana  Monastery  to  consult  the  Buddha,  as  ad¬ 
vised  by  Queen  Mallika.  When  the  Buddha  was  told  about  the 
four  voices  the  king  heard  in  the  night,  he  explained  to  the  king 
that  those  were  the  voices  of  four  beings,  who  were  the  sons  of 
rich  men  during  the  time  of  Kassapa  Buddha,  and  that  now 
they  were  suffering  in  Lohakumbhi  Niraya  because  they  had 
committed  sexual  misconduct  with  other  peoples’ s  wives. 
Then,  the  king  came  to  realize  the  wickedness  of  the  deed  and 
the  severity  of  the  punishment.  So,  he  decided  then  and  there 
that  he  would  no  longer  covet  another  man’s  wife.  “After  all,  it 
was  on  account  of  my  intense  desire  for  another  man’s  wife 
that  I  was  tormented  and  could  not  sleep,”  he  reflected.  Then 
King  Pasenadi  said  to  the  Buddha,  “Venerable,  now  I  know 
how  long  the  night  is  for  one  who  cannot  sleep.”  The  young 
man  who  was  close  at  hand  came  forward  to  say,  “Venerable, 
because  I  had  travelled  the  full  distance  of  a  yojana  yesterday, 
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I,  too,  know  how  long  the  journey  of  a  yojana  is  to  one  who  is 
weary.” 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  60) 

jdgarato  ratti  dighd  santassa  yojanam  digham 
saddhammam  avijdnatam  bdldnam  samsdro  digho 

jdgarato :  to  the  sleepless;  ratti  digha :  the  night  is  long; 
santassa :  to  the  fatigued;  yojanam  digham :  mile  is  long; 
saddhammam’.  the  doctrine;  avijdnatam :  ignorant; 
bdldnam :  to  the  immature  persons;  samsdro :  the  cycle  of 
existence;  digho:  is  long 

To  a  sleepless  person  the  night  is  very  long.  To  the  weary  the 
league  seems  quite  long.  To  the  ignorant,  bereft  of  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  dhamma,  the  cycle  of  existence  is  very  long,  as  he  is 
not  aware  how  to  shorten  it. 


Commentary 

Samsara :  The  perpetual  tour  of  beings  from  life  to  life,  the  vicious  cy¬ 
cle  of  birth,  death  and  rebirth,  which  the  Buddhists  yearn  to  put  an  end 
to.  Rebirth  is  not  seen  by  Buddhists  as  a  continuation  of  life,  but  as  a 
perpetuation  of  death.  We  are  reborn  only  to  die  again.  ‘Eternal  life’  is 
an  illusion.  Life  is  but  birth,  ageing  and  death.  Its  continuity  is  not  wel¬ 
comed  by  a  Buddhist.  The  Buddhist  goal  is  ‘immortality’  or  ‘deathless¬ 
ness’  which  is  the  only  possible  reality,  which  is  quite  distinct  from 
‘eternal  life’.  Immortality,  which  is  Nibbana,  is  not  achieved  through 
rebirth,  but  through  its  stopping.  This  is  not  the  annihilation  of  exist¬ 
ence  or  being;  because,  being  or  ‘existence’  is  only  an  illusion.  It  is 
dispelling  the  illusion  of  being  and  giving  up  the  attachment  to  it. 
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Do  Not  Associate  With  The  Ignorant 

5  (2)  The  Story  of  a  Resident  Pupil  of  Venerable  Mahakassapa 

(Verse  61) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  a  resident  pupil  of  Venerable  Maha¬ 
kassapa. 

While  Venerable  Kassapa  was  in  residence  at  Pipphali  Cave, 
he  had  two  pupils  learning  under  him.  One  of  these  performed 
his  duties  faithfully,  but  the  other  frequently  shirked  his  duties 
and  sought  to  take  credit  for  work  done  by  the  other.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  faithful  pupil  would  set  out  water  for  washing  the  face, 
and  a  tooth- stick.  Knowing  this,  the  faithless  pupil  would  go  to 
the  Venerable  and  say,  “Venerable,  water  for  washing  the  face 
is  set  out,  and  a  tooth-stick.  Go  wash  your  face.”  When  it  was 
time  to  prepare  water  for  bathing  the  feet  and  for  the  bath,  he 
would  pursue  the  same  tactics. 

The  faithful  pupil  thought  to  himself,  “This  fellow  is  con¬ 
stantly  shirking  his  work  and  is  seeking  to  take  credit  for  my 
work.  Very  well!  I  will  do  something  about  this.  So  one  day, 
while  the  faithless  pupil  was  asleep  after  a  meal,  he  heated  wa¬ 
ter  for  the  bath,  poured  it  into  a  water-jar,  and  set  it  in  the  back 
room,  leaving  only  a  pint-pot  of  water  steaming  in  the  boiler. 
In  the  evening  the  faithless  pupil  woke  up  and  saw  steam  pour¬ 
ing  out.  “He  must  have  heated  water  and  put  it  in  the  bath¬ 
room,”  he  thought.  So  he  went  quickly  to  the  Venerable, 
bowed,  and  said,  “Venerable,  water  has  been  placed  in  the 
bathroom;  go  and  bathe.”  So  saying,  he  accompanied  the  Ven¬ 
erable  to  the  bathroom.  But  when  the  Venerable  saw  no  water, 
he  said,  “Brother,  where  is  the  water?”  The  youth  went  to  the 
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room  where  the  fire  was  kept,  and  lowering  a  ladle  into  the 
boiler,  and  perceived  that  it  was  empty.  “See  what  the  rascal 
has  done!”  he  exclaimed.  “He  has  set  an  empty  boiler  on  the 
brazier,  and  then  went  -  who  knows  where?  Of  course  I 
thought  there  was  water  in  the  bathroom  and  went  and  told  the 
Venerable  so.”  Disappointed,  he  took  a  water-jar  and  went  to 
the  bathing-place  at  the  river. 

Venerable  Kassapa  thought,  ‘All  this  time  this  young  fellow 
has  been  shirking  from  his  duties  and  has  sought  to  take  credit 
for  work  really  done  by  his  brother-pupil.”  On  the  following 
day  he  refused  to  accompany  the  Venerable  on  his  rounds.  The 
Venerable  therefore  took  his  other  pupil  with  him  to  a  certain 
place. 

While  he  was  away,  the  faithless  pupil  went  to  the  house  of  a 
layman  who  was  a  supporter  of  the  Venerable.  The  layman 
asked  him,  “Where  is  the  monk?”  The  Venerable  doesn’t  feel 
well,  and  therefore  remained  at  the  Monastery.”  “What  then 
should  he  have,  Venerable?”  “Give  him  such  and  such  food,” 
said  the  youth,  pretending  that  the  monk  had  told  him  to  ask  for 
it.  Accordingly  they  prepared  food  such  as  he  asked  for,  and 
gave  it  to  him.  He  took  the  food,  ate  it  on  the  way  back,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Monastery. 

Now  the  Venerable  had  received  from  his  supporter  five  robes, 
and  these  he  presented  to  the  youth  who  accompanied  him.  The 
novice  dyed  them  and  converted  them  into  under  and  upper 
garments  for  himself.  The  Venerable  admonished  the  pupil  on 
his  behaviour.  He  resented  this  advice.  The  next  day,  he  set  fire 
to  the  Monastery  and  ran  away.  When  he  died,  he  was  reborn 
in  the  Great  Hell  of  Avici. 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  61) 


caram  attano  seyyam  sadisam  ce  na  adhigaccheyya 
ekacariyam  dalham  kayird  bale  sahayatd  natthi 


caram :  as  companion;  attano :  for  oneself,  seyyam :  a 
greater;  sadisam :  on  an  equal;  ce  na  adhigaccheyya :  w  not 
found;  ekacariyam :  being  alone;  dalham  kayird :  should  be 
done;  sahayatd :  companionship  with  fools;  natthi : 

there  is  not 

People  need  companions.  But  if  one  does  not  find  a  person 
who  is  better  than,  or  at  least  equal  to  oneself,  it  is  better  to  be 
alone  rather  than  keep  company  with  foolish  people.  There  is 
no  profitable  companionship  with  fools. 


Commentary 

sahayatd :  association;  companionship.  This  verse  insists  that  one 
should  not  keep  company  with  immature  people.  Association  with  the 
immature  is  not  at  all  conducive  even  to  worldly  progress;  not  to  speak 
of  spiritual  progress. 

According  to  the  commentary  this  term  connotes  higher  morality,  in¬ 
sight,  Paths,  and  Fruits  of  Sainthood.  No  such  virtues  are  found  in  the 
foolish. 

Out  of  compassion,  to  work  for  their  betterment,  one  may  associate 
with  the  foolish  but  not  be  contaminated  by  them. 
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Ignorance  Brings  Suffering 

5  (3)  The  Story  of  Ananda,  the  Rich  Man  (Verse  62) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  a  miserly  rich  man,  named  Ananda. 

There  was  once  a  very  wealthy  man  named  Ananda  in  Savat- 
thi.  Although  he  possessed  eighty  billion,  he  was  very  reluctant 
to  give  anything  in  charity.  To  his  son,  Mulasiri,  he  used  to  say, 
“Don’t  think  the  wealth  we  have  now  is  very  much.  Do  not 
give  away  anything  from  what  you  have,  for  you  must  make  it 
grow.  Otherwise,  your  wealth  will  dwindle.”  This  rich  man  had 
five  pots  of  gold  buried  in  his  house  and  he  died  without  re¬ 
vealing  their  location  to  his  son.  Ananda,  the  rich  man,  was  re¬ 
born  in  a  village  of  beggars,  not  far  from  Savatthi.  From  the 
time  his  mother  was  pregnant,  the  income  of  the  beggars  de¬ 
creased;  the  villagers  thought  there  must  be  a  wicked  and  un¬ 
lucky  one  amongst  them.  By  dividing  themselves  up  into 
groups  and  by  the  process  of  elimination,  they  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  pregnant  beggar  woman  must  be  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  one.  Thus,  she  was  driven  out  of  the  village.  When  her  son 
was  born,  the  son  proved  to  be  extremely  ugly  and  repulsive. 
His  hands  and  feet  and  eyes  and  ears  and  nose  and  mouth  were 
not  where  they  should  have  been.  Terrible  looking  that  he  was, 
he  looked  like  a  mud  spirit.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  his 
mother  did  not  abandon  him,  for  great  is  the  love  of  a  mother 
for  the  child  she  has  carried  in  her  womb.  If  she  went  out  beg¬ 
ging  by  herself,  she  would  get  alms  as  before,  but  if  she  went 
out  with  her  son  she  would  get  nothing.  So,  when  the  boy  could 
go  out  by  himself,  his  mother  placed  a  plate  in  his  hand  and  left 
him,  saying,  “Dear  son,  because  of  you  we  have  been  brought 
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to  great  distress.  Now  we  can  support  you  no  longer.  In  this 
city  meals  are  provided  for  poor  folk  and  travellers.  Get  your 
living  by  begging  for  alms  in  this  town.”  As  he  wandered  about 
in  Savatthi,  he  remembered  his  old  house  and  his  past  exist¬ 
ence.  So  he  went  into  the  house.  When  the  sons  of  his  son 
Mulasiri  saw  him,  they  were  frightened  by  his  ugly  looks  and 
began  to  cry.  The  servants  then  beat  him  and  threw  him  out  of 
the  house. 

The  Buddha  who  was  on  his  alms-round  saw  the  incident  and 
asked  Venerable  Ananda  to  fetch  Mulasiri.  When  Mulasiri 
came,  the  Buddha  told  him  that  the  young  beggar  was  his  own 
father  in  his  previous  existence.  But  Mulasiri  could  not  believe 
it.  So,  the  Buddha  directed  the  beggar  boy  to  show  where  he 
had  buried  his  five  pots  of  gold.  Then  only,  Mulasiri  accepted 
the  truth  and  from  that  time  he  became  a  devoted  lay-disciple 
of  the  Buddha. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  62) 

me  puttd  atthi  me  dhanam  atthi  iti  bald  vihannati  attd  hi 
attano  natthi  puttd  kuto  dhanam  kuto 

me:  I;  puttd  atthi:  have  sons;  me:  I;  dhanam  atthi:  have 
wealth;  iti:  this  way;  bald:  the  fool;  vihannati:  worries;  attd 
hi:  one’s  own  self;  attano  natthi:  one  does  not  have;  puttd: 
sons;  kuto:  how  can  that  be;  dhanam:  wealth;  kuto:  how 
can  that  be. 

The  fool  worries  “I  have  sons,”  “I  have  wealth.”  When  his  self 
is  not  his  own,  then  how  can  he  claim,  “I  have  sons”  or  “I  have 
wealth”? 
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Commentary 

atta  hi  attand  natthi :  the  fools  tax  themselves,  thinking  that  they  have 
sons,  they  have  wealth.  But,  in  reality,  their  selves  are  not  their  own.  If 
their  ‘self’  were  their  own,  they  could  control  it  as  they  wished.  But 
they  grow  old;  they  decay;  they  fall  ill;  unexpected  things  happen  to 
them,  so  how  can  they  think  that  they  possess  themselves? 

Grains,  wealth,  silver,  gold  and  whatever  property  there  is;  slaves, 
craftsmen,  hired  menials  and  all  the  dependant  ones  - 

All  these  have  to  be  abandoned  when  leaving.  But  whatever  one  does 
through  deed,  word  or  thought  - 

That  alone  belongs  to  him;  that  alone  he  takes  with  him  and  that  alone 
follows  him  like  the  inseparable  shadow. 

All  beings  die.  Life  ends  in  death.  Beings  fare  according  to  their  deeds, 
experiencing  the  results  of  their  meritorious  and  sinful  deeds.  Those 
who  do  sinful  deeds  go  to  the  woeful  states  and  those  who  do  meritori¬ 
ous  deeds,  attain  blissful  states.  Therefore,  let  one  always  do  good 
deeds,  which  serve  as  a  store  for  life  elsewhere.  Meritorious  deeds  are 
a  great  support  to  beings  in  the  future  world. 
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Know  Reality  -  Be  Wise 

5  (4)  The  Story  of  Two  Pick-pockets  (Verse  63) 


While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse,  with  reference  to  two  pick-pockets. 


The  story  goes  that  these  two  men,  who  were  lucky  compan¬ 
ions,  accompanied  a  great  throng  to  Jetavana  to  hear  the 
Buddha.  One  of  them  listened  to  the  Teaching,  the  other 
watched  for  a  chance  to  steal  something.  The  first,  through  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  Teaching  ‘Entered  the  Stream’ ;  the  second  found 
five  coins  tied  to  the  belt  of  a  certain  man  and  stole  the  money. 
The  thief  had  food  cooked  as  usual  in  his  house,  but  there  was 
no  cooking  done  in  the  house  of  his  companion.  His  comrade 
the  thief,  and  likewise  the  thief’s  wife,  ridiculed  him,  saying, 
“You  are  so  excessively  wise  that  you  cannot  obtain  money 
enough  to  have  regular  meals  cooked  in  your  own  house.”  He 
who  entered  the  stream  thought  to  himself,  “This  man,  just  be¬ 
cause  he  is  a  fool,  does  not  think  that  he  is  a  fool.”  And  going 
to  Jetavana  with  his  kinsfolk,  he  told  the  Buddha  of  the  inci¬ 
dent. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  63) 

bald  yd  bdlyam  mahhati  tena  so  pandito  vd  api , 
bdlo  ca  panditamdm  so  ve  bdlo  iti  vuccati 

bdlo :  a  fool;  yd  bdlyam :  one’s  foolishness;  mannati : 
knows;  tena:  by  virtue  of  that  knowledge;  so:  he;  pandito 
vd  api :  is  also  a  wise  person;  bald  ca:  if  an  ignorant  person; 
panditamdm:  thinks  he  is  wise;  so:  he;  ve:  in  truth;  bald  iti 
vuccati:  is  called  a  foolish  person 
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If  a  foolish  individual  were  to  become  aware  that  he  is  foolish, 
by  virtue  of  that  awareness,  he  could  be  described  as  a  wise 
person.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  foolish  person  were  to  think  that 
he  is  wise,  he  could  be  described  as  a  foolish  person. 


Commentary 

yd  bald  mannati  balyatn :  if  a  foolish  person  knows  he  is  foolish.  The 
implication  of  this  stanza  is  that  the  true  wisdom  is  found  in  the  aware¬ 
ness  of  reality.  If  one  is  aware  of  one’s  own  foolishness,  that  awareness 
makes  him  wise.  The  basis  of  true  wisdom  is  the  right  knowledge  of 
things  as  they  really  are.  Those  who  are  foolish  but  are  given  to  believe 
that  they  are  wise  are  truly  foolish  because  that  basically  false  aware¬ 
ness  colours  the  totality  of  their  thinking. 


bald :  the  foolish  person.  Foolishness  is  the  result  of  confusion  ( moha ) 
and  unawareness  ( avijja ).  Unawareness  is  the  primary  root  of  all  evil 
and  suffering  in  the  world,  veiling  man’s  mental  eyes  and  preventing 
him  from  seeing  his  own  true  nature.  It  carries  with  it  the  delusion 
which  tricks  beings  by  making  life  appear  to  them  as  permanent, 
happy,  personal  and  desirable.  It  prevents  them  from  seeing  that  every¬ 
thing  in  reality  is  impermanent,  liable  to  suffering,  void  of  T  and 
‘Mine,’  and  basically  undesirable.  Unawareness  ( avijja )  is  defined  as 
“not  knowing  the  four  Truths;  namely,  suffering,  its  origin,  its  cessa¬ 
tion,  and  the  way  to  its  cessation”. 


As  avijja  is  the  foundation  of  all  evil  and  suffering,  it  stands  first  in  the 
formula  of  Dependent  Origination.  Avijja  should  not  be  regarded  as 
‘the  causeless  cause  of  all  things.  It  has  a  cause  too.  The  cause  of  it  is 
stated  thus:  ‘With  the  arising  of  asava  there  is  the  arising  of  avijja.  The 
Buddha  said,  “No  first  beginning  of  avijja  can  be  perceived,  before 
which  avijja  was  not,  and  after  which  it  came  to  be.  But  it  can  be  per¬ 
ceived  that  avijja  has  its  specific  condition.” 


As  unawareness  ( avijja )  still  exists,  even  in  a  very  subtle  way,  until  the 
attainment  of  Arahatship  or  perfection,  it  is  counted  as  the  last  of  the 
ten  Fetters  which  bind  beings  to  the  cycle  of  rebirths.  As  the  first  two 
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Roots  of  Evil,  greed  and  hate  are  on  their  part  rooted  in  unawareness 
and  consequently  all  unwholesome  states  of  mind  are  inseparably 
bound  up  with  it,  confusion  (; moha )  is  the  most  obstinate  of  the  three 
Roots  of  Evil. 


Avijjd  is  one  of  the  dsavas  (influences)  that  motivate  behaviour.  It  is 
often  called  an  obscurant  but  does  not  appear  together  with  the  usual 
list  of  five  obscurant. 

Unawareness  ( avijjd )  of  the  truth  of  suffering,  its  cause,  its  end,  and  the 
way  to  its  end,  is  the  chief  cause  that  sets  the  cycle  of  life  ( samsdra )  in 
motion.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  not-knowingness  of  things  as  they 
truly  are,  or  of  oneself  as  one  really  is.  It  clouds  all  right  understanding. 


“ Avijjd  is  the  blinding  obscurant  that  keeps  us  trapped  in  this  cycle  of 
rebirth”  says  the  Buddha.  When  unawareness  is  destroyed  and  turned 
into  awareness,  the  “chain  of  causation”  is  shattered  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Buddhas  and  Arahats.  In  the  Itivuttaka  the  Buddha  states  “Those 


who  have  destroyed  avijja  and  have  broken  through  the  dense  darkness 
of  avijjd,  will  tour  no  more  in  samsdra. 
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The  Ignorant  Cannot  Benefit 

From  The  Wise 

5  (5)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Udayi  (Verse  64) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  Venerable  Udayi,  a  pretentious  monk. 
The  story  goes  that  when  the  monks  left  the  Hall  of  Truth, 
Venerable  Udayi  used  to  go  in  and  sit  in  the  Seat  of  the 
Dhamma.  Now  one  day  some  visiting  monks  saw  him  there, 
and  thinking  to  themselves,  “This  must  be  the  Buddha,”  asked 
him  some  questions  about  the  aggregates  of  being  and  other 
matters.  Discovering  that  he  knew  nothing  about  any  of  these 
things,  they  said  in  scorn,  “Who  is  this  monk  that  he  should 
live  in  the  same  monastery  with  the  Buddha?  He  does  not  even 
know  about  the  aggregates  of  being,  the  elements  of  being,  and 
the  organs  and  objects  of  sense.”  So  they  reported  the  matter  to 
the  Buddha. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  64) 

bald  ce  yavajlvam  api  panditam  payirupdsati ,  so  dham- 
mam  na  vijdndti  yathd  dabbi  sup  ar as  am. 

bdlo :  an  ignorant  person;  ce:  if;  yavajlvam  api :  even  life 
long;  panditam :  a  wise  person;  payirupdsati :  associates 
intimately;  so:  he;  dhammam:  the  way  of  existence;  na 
vijdndti:  will  not  learn;  yathd:  just  as;  dabbi:  the  spoon: 
suparasam:  the  taste  of  soup  (will  not  know) 

The  fool,  even  if  he  kept  the  company  of  a  wise  person  inti¬ 
mately  over  a  life-time,  will  not  become  aware  of  the  nature  of 
experience,  just  as  a  spoon  will  not  know  the  taste  of  soup. 
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Commentary 


dabbl:  the  spoon.  The  Buddha  has  presented  in  this  stanza  a  very  vivid 
image  of  what  is  being  said  by  him.  Dabbi  -  the  spoon,  stirs  dishes.  In 
the  course  of  its  work  the  spoon  comes  into  intimate  contact  with  all 
forms  of  foodstuff.  The  spoon  turns  left  and  right,  up  and  down,  turning 
the  food  this  way  and  that.  The  spoon  continues  to  do  this  for  all  forms 
of  dishes  -  sweet,  sour,  astringent,  etc.  The  spoon  goes  on  for  ages  until 
it  decays.  But  the  point  made  by  the  Buddha  is  that,  after  that,  the  spoon 
does  not  know  the  taste  of  food.  This  is  a  very  apt  image  to  show  what 
happens  to  a  foolish  person  who  associates  with  the  wise  over  a  life¬ 
time.  He  does  not  derive  even  an  iota  of  profit  for  all  that  association. 


Dhamma :  the  term  Dhamma  (meaning  “experience”)  takes  on  numer¬ 
ous  meanings.  The  meaning  which  is  foremost  in  popular  Buddhism  is 
‘the  Word  of  the  Buddha’.  The  Buddha  taught  the  world  what  he  ‘expe¬ 
rienced’  .  The  process  through  which  the  world  came  to  know  about  this 
‘experience’  was  the  Word  of  the  Buddha,  which  is  called  Buddhad- 
hamma,  which  has  been  recounted  extensively  in  Buddhist  scriptures. 
Immediately  on  Enlightenment,  he  was  absorbed  in  solitary  meditation. 
At  that  time,  the  following  thought  occurred  to  him,  “This  ‘experience’, 
which  I  have  realized,  is  indeed  profound,  difficult  to  perceive,  difficult 
to  comprehend,  tranquil,  exalted,  not  within  the  sphere  of  logic,  subtle, 
and  is  to  be  understood  by  the  wise.  These  beings  are  attached  to  mate¬ 
rial  pleasures.  This  causally  connected  ‘Dependent  Arising’  is  a  subject 
which  is  difficult  to  comprehend.  And  this  Nibbana  -  the  cessation  of 
the  conditioned,  the  abandoning  of  all  passions,  the  destruction  of  crav¬ 
ing,  the  non-attachment,  and  the  cessation  -  is  also  a  matter  not  easily 
comprehensible.  If  I  were  to  teach  this  ‘experience’  (Dhamma),  others 
would  not  understand  me.  That  will  be  only  weariness  to  me,  that  will 
be  tiredness  to  me.”  Then  these  wonderful  verses  unheard  of  before  oc¬ 


curred  to  the  Buddha:  “With  difficulty  have  I  comprehended  the 
Dhamma.  There  is  no  need  to  proclaim  it  now.  This  Dhamma  is  not 
easily  understood  by  those  who  are  dominated  by  lust  and  hatred.  The 
lust-ridden  masses,  shrouded  in  darkness,  do  not  see  this  Dhamma, 
which  goes  against  the  stream,  which  is  not  easy  to  understand,  pro¬ 
found,  difficult  to  perceive  and  subtle.”  As  the  Buddha  reflected  thus, 
he  was  not  disposed  to  expound  the  Dhamma.  Thereupon  Brahma  Sa- 
hampati  (believed  by  Brahmins  to  be  the  creator  of  the  world)  read  the 
thoughts  of  the  Buddha,  and,  fearing  that  the  world  might  perish 
through  not  hearing  the  dhamma,  approached  Him  and  invited  Him  to 
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teach  the  Dhamma  thus:  “O  Lord,  may  the  Buddha  expound  the 
Dhamma!  May  the  Buddha  expound  the  Dhamma!  There  are  beings 
with  little  dust  in  their  eyes,  who,  not  hearing  the  Dhamma,  fall  away. 
There  will  be  those  who  understand  the  Dhamma.”  Furthermore,  he  re¬ 


marked,  “In  ancient  times  there  arose  in  Magadha  a  Dhamma,  impure, 
thought  out  by  the  corrupted.  Open  this  door  to  the  Deathless  State. 
May  they  hear  the  Dhamma  understood  by  the  Stainless  One!  Just  as 
one  standing  on  the  summit  of  a  rocky  mountain  would  behold  the  peo¬ 
ple  around,  even  so  may  the  All-Seeing,  Wise  One  who  has  ascended 
this  palace  of  Dhamma,  may  the  Sorrowless  One,  look  upon  the  people 
who  are  plunged  in  grief  and  are  overcome  by  birth  and  decay!  “Rise, 
O  Hero,  victor  in  battle,  caravan  leader,  debt-free  One,  and  go  out  into 
the  World!  May  the  Buddha  teach  the  Dhamma!  There  will  be  those 
who  will  understand  the  Dhamma.”  When  the  brahmin  said  so,  the  Ex¬ 
alted  One  spoke  to  him  thus:  “The  following  thought,  O  Brahma,  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  -  ‘This  Dhamma  which  I  have  comprehended  is  not  easily 
understood  by  those  who  are  dominated  by  lust  and  hatred.  The  lust- 
ridden  masses,  shrouded  in  darkness,  do  not  see  this  Dhamma,  which 
goes  against  the  stream,  which  is  abstruse,  profound,  difficult  to  per¬ 
ceive,  and  subtle’.  As  I  reflected  thus,  my  mind  turned  to  inaction  and 
to  not  teaching  the  Dhamma.”  Brahma  Sahampati  appealed  to  the 
Buddha  for  the  second  time  and  He  made  the  same  reply.  When  he  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Buddha  for  the  third  time,  the  Buddha,  out  of  compassion 
for  beings,  surveyed  the  world  with  His  Buddha-Vision.  As  he  sur¬ 
veyed  thus,  He  saw  beings  with  little  and  much  dust  in  their  eyes,  with 
keen  and  dull  intellect,  with  good  and  bad  characteristics,  beings  who 
are  easy  and  beings  who  are  difficult  to  teach,  and  few  others  who  view 
evil  with  fear,  and  believe  in  a  life  beyond.  As  in  the  case  of  a  blue,  red 
or  white  lotus  pond,  some  lotuses  are  born  in  the  water,  grow  in  the  wa¬ 
ter,  remain  immersed  in  the  water,  and  thrive  plunged  in  the  water; 
some  are  born  in  the  water,  grow  in  the  water  and  remain  on  the  surface 
of  the  water;  some  others  are  born  in  the  water,  grow  in  the  water  and 
emerging  out  of  the  water,  stand  uncontaminated  by  the  water.  Even  so, 
as  the  Buddha  surveyed  the  world  with  His  Buddha-Vision,  He  saw  be¬ 
ings  with  little  and  much  dust  in  their  eyes,  with  keen  and  dull  intellect, 
with  good  and  bad  characteristics,  beings  who  are  easy  and  difficult  to 
be  taught,  and  few  others  who  view  evil  with  fear,  and  believe  in  a  life 
beyond.  Having  seen  this,  he  set  out  to  preach  his  gospel,  out  of  com¬ 
passion  for  all  suffering  beings.  Buddha’s  doctrine  was  initiated  this 
way.  The  Dhamma  signifies,  in  the  first  instance,  the  truth  about  expe¬ 
rience  which  He  revealed  for  the  benefit  of  all  beings. 
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Profit  From  The  Wise 

5  (6)  The  Story  of  Thirty  Monks  from  Patheyyaka  (Verse  65) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  thirty  monks  from  Patheyyaka. 

Thirty  monks  were  taught  the  Dhamma  by  the  Buddha  in  the 
Kappasika  Grove.  Thirty  youths  from  Patheyyaka  were,  on  one 
occasion,  enjoying  themselves  with  a  prostitute  in  a  forest. 
Then  the  prostitute  stole  some  of  their  valuable  ornaments  and 
ran  away.  While  searching  for  her  in  the  forest,  they  met  the 
Buddha.  At  that  time  all  of  them  obeyed  the  command  of  the 
Buddha,  “Come,  monks!”  and  they  received  bowls  and  robes 
created  by  supernatural  power.  Taking  upon  themselves  the 
thirteen  pure  practices,  they  returned  after  a  long  time  to  the 
Buddha,  hearkened  to  his  discourse  on  the  beginningless,  and 
before  leaving  their  seats,  attained  arahatship. 

The  monks  began  a  discussion  in  the  Hall  of  Truth:  “On  how 
short  a  time  did  these  monks  perceive  the  Dhamma!”  The 
Buddha,  hearing  this,  said  to  them,  “Monks,  this  is  not  the  first 
time  these  thirty  companions  committed  sin.  They  did  the  same 
thing  in  a  previous  state  of  existence.  But  hearing  the  religious 
instruction  of  Venerable  Tundila  in  the  Tundila  Jataka,  they 
perceived  the  Dhamma  very  quickly  and  took  upon  themselves 
the  five  precepts.  It  was  solely  through  the  merit  acquired  by 
this  act  that  they  attained  arahatship  immediately,  even  as  they 
sat  in  their  seats.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  65) 

vinnu  ce  muhuttam  api  panditam  payirupdsati  khippam 
dhammam  vijdndti  yathd  jivhd  suparasam 
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vinnu:  the  wise;  ce  muhuttam  api :  even  for  a  moment; 
panditam :  the  man  of  mature  wisdom;  payirupdsati : 
associates;  khippam :  instantly;  dhammam :  the  doctrine; 
vijandti :  learns;  yatha:  just  as;  jivha:  the  tongue; 
suparasam :  (relishes)  the  taste  of  various  dishes 

If  a  wise  person  were  to  associate  with  a  wise  person,  even  for 
one  moment,  he  will  quickly  understand  the  Teaching.  This  is 
very  much  like  the  tongue  being  able  to  discern  the  subtle  fla¬ 
vours  of  soup.  This  stanza  could  be  further  appreciated  when 
you  contrast  it  with  the  previous  one.  In  the  previous  one  the 
image  used  is  the  spoon.  Though  it  serves  tasty  food  endlessly, 
it  just  cannot  appreciate  how  food  tastes,  very  much  like  a  fool¬ 
ish  individual  being  unable  to  appreciate  the  teaching  even 
when  he  keeps  company  with  the  wise.  An  intelligent  man, 
even  though  he  is  associated  with  a  wise  man  only  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  quickly  understands  the  Dhamma,  just  as  the  tongue 
knows  the  taste  of  the  soup. 

Commentary 

jivha  suparasam  yatha :  like  the  tongue  knows  the  flavour  of  food.  The 
image  of  food-flavour  is  continued  here  as  well.  Food-flavour  is  a  uni¬ 
versal  human  experience.  Therefore  an  image  that  is  associated  with 
the  taste  of  food  can  be  appreciated  universally.  In  this  stanza  the 
Buddha  compares  the  wise  person  to  the  tongue.  The  tongue  keeps  the 
company  of  much  food.  But,  with  alacrity  it  can  discuss  various  fla¬ 
vours,  in  total  contrast  to  the  spoon  that  does  not  know  how  the  food 
tastes,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  spends  its  whole  lifetime  in  food.  Just 
like  the  tongue,  the  wise  person  knows  the  ‘flavour’  of  the  virtuous 
person  the  instant  he  comes  into  contact  with  one. 

vihhu :  one  who  possesses  vihhdna  (cognition).  Here  vihhdna  implies 
intelligence.  Cognition  is  one  of  the  five  aggregates;  one  of  the  four 
nutriments;  the  third  link  of  the  dependent  origination;  the  fifth  in  a 
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sixfold  division  of  elements.  Viewed  as  one  of  the  five  groups,  it  is  in¬ 
separably  linked  with  the  three  other  mental  groups  (feeling,  percep¬ 
tion  and  formations)  and  furnishes  the  bare  cognition  of  the  object, 
while  the  other  three  contribute  more  specific  functions.  Its  ethical  and 
karmic  character,  and  its  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  intensity  and  clar¬ 
ity,  are  chiefly  determined  by  the  mental  formations  associated  with  it. 
Just  as  the  other  groups  of  existence,  consciousness  is  a  flux  and  does 
not  constitute  an  abiding  mind-substance;  nor  is  it  a  transmigrating  en¬ 
tity  or  soul.  The  three  characteristics,  impermanence,  suffering  and 
not-self,  are  frequently  applied  to  it  in  the  texts.  The  Buddha  often 
stressed  that  “apart  from  conditions,  there  is  no  arising  of  conscious¬ 
ness”:  and  all  these  statements  about  its  nature  hold  good  for  the  entire 
range  of  consciousness,  be  it  past,  future  or  presently  arisen,  gross  or 
subtle,  in  one’s  self  or  external,  inferior  or  lofty,  far  or  near. 

According  to  the  six  senses  it  divides  into  six  kinds,  viz.  eye-  (or  vis¬ 
ual)  consciousness,  etc.  About  the  dependent  arising  of  these  six 
kinds  of  consciousness,  “Conditioned  through  the  eye,  the  visible  ob¬ 
ject,  light  and  attention,  eye-consciousness  arises.  Conditioned 
through  the  ear,  the  audible  object,  the  ear-passage  and  attention,  ear- 
consciousness  arises.  Conditioned  through  the  nose,  the  olfactory  ob¬ 
ject,  air  and  attention,  nose-consciousness  arises.  Conditioned 
through  the  tongue,  the  gustative  object,  humidity  and  attention, 
tongue-consciousness  arises.  Conditioned  through  the  body,  bodily 
impression,  the  earth-element  and  attention,  body-consciousness 
arises.  Conditioned  through  the  subconscious  mind,  the  mind-object, 
and  attention,  mind-consciousness  arises.”  The  Abhidhamma  litera¬ 
ture  distinguishes  eighty-nine  classes  of  consciousness,  being  either 
karmically  wholesome,  unwholesome  or  neutral,  and  belonging  ei¬ 
ther  to  the  sense-sphere,  the  fine-material  or  the  immaterial  sphere,  or 
to  supermundane  consciousness. 
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A  Sinner  Is  One’s  Own  Foe 

5  (7)  The  Story  of  Suppabuddha,  the  Leper  (Verse  66) 


While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
Verse,  with  reference  to  Suppabuddha,  a  leper. 

This  religious  instruction  was  given  by  the  Buddha  while  He 
was  in  residence  at  Veluvana  with  reference  to  the  leper  Sup¬ 
pabuddha.  The  story  of  the  leper  Suppabuddha  is  found  in  the 
Udana. 

For  at  that  time  the  leper  Suppabuddha,  seated  in  the  outer  cir¬ 
cle  of  the  congregation,  heard  the  Buddha  preach  the  Dhamma 
and  attained  the  fruit  of  conversion.  Desiring  to  inform  the 
Buddha  of  the  blessing  he  had  received,  but  not  daring  to  force 
his  way  into  the  midst  of  the  congregation,  he  waited  until  the 
populace  had  paid  obeisance  to  the  Buddha,  had  accompanied 
him  a  little  way,  and  had  turned  back.  Then  he  went  to  the 
Monastery. 

At  that  moment  the  Sakka  king  of  gods  thought  to  himself, 
“Yonder  leper  Suppabuddha  desires  to  make  known  the  bless¬ 
ing  he  has  received  in  the  Religion  of  the  Buddha.  I  will  test 
him.”  So  he  went  to  him,  poised  in  the  air,  and  spoke  thus  to 
him,  “Suppabuddha,  you  are  a  poor  man,  a  man  afflicted  with 
misery.  I  will  give  you  limitless  wealth  if  you  will  say,  ‘The 
Buddha  is  not  the  Buddha,  the  Teaching  is  not  the  Dhamma, 
the  Sangha  is  not  the  Sangha.  I  have  had  enough  of  the 
Buddha,  I  have  had  enough  of  the  Law,  I  have  had  enough  of 
the  Order.’”  The  leper  said  to  him,  “Who  are  you?”  “I  am 
Sakka.”  “Fool,  shameless  one,  you  are  not  fit  to  talk  to  me. 
You  say  that  I  am  poor  and  afflicted.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  at¬ 
tained  happiness  and  great  wealth:  the  seven  stores  of  honoura- 
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ble  wealth.  They  that  possess  these  stores  of  wealth  are  not 
called  poor  by  Buddhas  or  solitary  mendicants.  When  Sakka 
heard  him  speak  thus,  he  left  him  by  the  way,  went  to  the 
Buddha,  and  told  him  all  the  questions  and  answers.  The 
Buddha  said  to  him,  “Sakka,  it  is  not  possible,  even  with  a  hun¬ 
dred  pieces  of  gold,  even  with  a  thousand,  to  prevail  upon  the 
leper  Suppabuddha  to  say,  The  Buddha  is  not  the  Buddha,  the 
Dhamma  is  not  the  Dhamma,  the  Sangha  is  not  the  Sangha.’” 

So  Suppabuddha  the  leper  went  to  the  Buddha,  and  the  Buddha 
received  him.  And  having  informed  the  Buddha  of  the  blessing 
he  had  received,  he  arose  from  his  seat  and  went  his  way.  Be¬ 
fore  he  had  gone  very  far,  he  was  killed  by  a  young  heifer.  We 
are  told  that  this  heifer  was  a  female  evil  spirit  who  had  been  a 
cow  in  each  of  a  hundred  existences,  and  that  as  a  cow  she  had 
killed  four  youths:  Pukkusati,  a  young  man  of  high  station; 
Bahiya  Daruclriya;  Tambadathika,  the  robber  outlaw;  and  Sup¬ 
pabuddha  the  leper. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  66) 

bald  dummedhd  yam  katukapphalam  hoti  (tain)  pdpakam 
kammam  karontd  amittena  iva  attand  caranti 

bald :  the  immature  people;  dummedhd :  unwise  men;  yam 
katukapphalam  hoti :  which  brings  evil  results;  pdpakam 
kammam’.  (that)  evil  act;  karontd :  doing;  amittena  iva :  like 
an  enemy;  attand :  to  oneself;  caranti’.  live. 

Those  unwise  foolish  people  behave  in  a  manner  that  is  harm¬ 
ful  to  themselves.  Their  sinful  actions  yield  bitter  fruit.  They 
are  their  own  enemy. 
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Commentary 


bald  dummedha :  the  foolish  people  lacking  wisdom.  The  two  words 
are  more  or  less  synonymous.  But  the  lack  of  a  sense  of  discrimination, 
intensifies  the  meaning  of  ignorant.  The  sense  of  discrimination  is 
compared,  in  some  texts,  to  lightning  in  a  mountain  peak.  That  bolt  of 
lightning  destroys  everything  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  In  the  same 
way,  the  wise  are  capable  of  destroying  all  the  defilements.  But  the  ig¬ 
norant  person  and  the  person  who  is  incapable  of  discrimination  do  not 
have  that  capacity  to  uproot  blemishes.  The  foolish  people  who  lack  in¬ 


telligence  commit  evil  actions  that  bring  them  harmful  results.  They 


are  being  enemies  to  themselves. 
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Do  What  Brings  Happiness 

5  (8)  The  Story  of  a  Farmer  (Verse  67) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  a  farmer  who  handled  poison. 

A  farmer  tilled  a  field  not  far  from  Savatthi.  One  day  some 
thieves  robbed  the  house  of  a  rich  man.  One  of  the  thieves  out¬ 
witted  his  companions  and  secretly  put  away  a  purse  contain¬ 
ing  a  thousand  pieces  of  money  in  a  fold  of  his  garment.  As  the 
thief  departed  with  his  share,  the  purse  dropped  out  of  the  fold 
of  his  garment,  but  he  did  not  notice  his  loss. 

That  day,  early  in  the  morning,  the  Buddha  surveyed  the  world, 
and  seeing  that  a  certain  farmer  had  entered  his  net  of  vision, 
he  considered  within  himself  what  would  happen. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  farmer  went  to  till  his  field.  The  Buddha 
was  also  there  with  the  Venerable  Ananda.  Seeing  the  Buddha, 
the  farmer  went  and  paid  obeisance  to  the  Buddha,  and  then  re¬ 
sumed  tilling  his  field.  The  Buddha  said  nothing  to  him.  Going 
to  the  place  where  the  purse  had  fallen  and  seeing  it,  he  said  to 
the  Venerable  Ananda,  “See,  Ananda,  a  poisonous  snake!”  “I 
see,  Venerable,  a  deadly,  poisonous  snake!”  The  farmer  heard 
their  conversation  and  said  to  himself,  “I  will  kill  the  snake.” 
So  saying,  he  took  a  goad-stick,  went  to  the  spot,  and  discov¬ 
ered  the  purse.  “The  Buddha  must  have  referred  to  this  purse,” 
thought  he.  Not  knowing  exactly  what  to  do  about  it,  he  laid 
the  purse  aside,  covered  it  with  dust,  and  resumed  his  plowing. 

Later  men  discovered  the  theft,  and  trailed  the  thieves  to  the 
field,  and  coming  to  the  spot  where  they  had  divided  their 
spoils,  saw  the  foot-prints  of  the  farmer.  Following  his  foot- 
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steps  to  the  spot  where  the  purse  was  buried,  they  removed  the 
earth  and  picked  up  the  purse.  Thereupon  they  reviled  him, 
saying,  “So  you  robbed  the  house,  and  here  you  are  plowing 
the  field!”  And  having  given  him  a  good  beating,  they  took 
him  and  censured  him  before  the  king. 

When  the  king  heard  what  had  happened,  he  ordered  the 
farmer  to  be  put  to  death.  As  the  farmer  walked  along  and  the 
king’s  men  lashed  him  with  whips,  he  kept  repeating  the 
words,  “See,  Ananda,  a  poisonous  snake!”  “I  see,  Venerable,  a 
deadly,  poisonous  snake!”  Not  another  word  did  he  utter.  The 
king’s  men  asked  him,  “You  are  repeating  words  of  the 
Buddha  and  of  the  Venerable  Ananda.  What  does  this  mean?” 
The  farmer  replied,  “I  will  say,  if  I  am  permitted  to  see  the  king.” 

He  told  the  king,  “I  am  not  a  thief,  your  majesty.”  The  farmer 
told  him  the  whole  story.  The  king  took  the  farmer  to  the 
Buddha,  and  asked  him  about  this.  The  Buddha  said,  “Yes, 
your  majesty,  I  said  just  that  when  I  went  there.  A  wise  man 
should  not  do  a  deed  of  which  he  must  afterwards  repent.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  67) 

yam  katvd  anutappati  yassa  vipdkam  assumukho 
rodam  patisevati ,  tam  kammam  katam  na  sddhu 

yam :  some  actions;  katvd :  having  done;  anutappati'.  one 
regrets;  yassa :  of  some  actions;  vipdkam'.  results; 
assumukho:  with  tear-smeared  face;  rodam :  and  weeping; 
patisevati:  one  has  to  suffer;  tam  kammam:  that  kind  of 
action;  katam  na  sddhu:  is  not  good  to  be  done 

It  is  good  if  one  were  to  avoid  committing  such  actions  which 
would  later  lead  to  regret.  When  one  regrets  one  weeps. 
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Commentary 

assumukho  rodam :  weeping  with  tear  smeared  face.  This  has  been  in¬ 
dicated  as  the  result  of  action,  having  done  which  one  repents.  The  ad¬ 
monition  here  is  to  avoid  those  actions  which  lead  to  remorse  later. 

anutappati :  repents.  Repentance  is  thought  of  as  the  result  of  action  which 
had  been  committed  with  no  idea  at  all  about  later  repercussions. 
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Happiness  Results  From  Good  Deeds 

5  (9)  The  Story  of  Sumana,  the  Florist  (Verse  68) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  Sumana  the  florist. 

A  florist,  named  Sumana,  had  to  supply  King  Bimbisara  of  Ra- 
jagaha  with  jasmine  flowers  every  morning.  One  day,  as  he 
was  going  to  the  king’s  palace  he  saw  the  Buddha,  with  a  radi¬ 
ating  halo  of  light-rays,  coming  into  town  for  alms-food  ac¬ 
companied  by  many  monks.  Seeing  the  Buddha  in  his  re¬ 
splendent  glory,  the  florist  Sumana  felt  a  strong  desire  to  offer 
his  flowers  to  the  Buddha.  Then  and  there,  he  decided  that  even 
if  the  king  were  to  drive  him  out  of  the  country  or  to  kill  him, 
he  would  not  offer  the  flowers  to  the  king  for  that  day.  Thus,  he 
threw  up  the  flowers  to  the  sides,  to  the  back  and  over  and 
above  the  head  of  the  Buddha.  The  flowers  remained  hanging 
in  the  air;  those  over  the  head  formed  a  canopy  of  flowers  and 
those  at  the  back  and  the  sides  formed  walls  of  flowers.  These 
flowers  followed  the  Buddha  in  this  position  as  he  moved  on, 
and  stopped  when  the  Buddha  stopped.  As  the  Buddha  pro¬ 
ceeded,  surrounded  by  walls  of  flowers,  and  a  canopy  of  flow¬ 
ers,  with  the  six-coloured  rays  radiating  from  his  body,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  large  entourage,  thousands  of  people  inside  and 
outside  of  Rajagaha  came  out  of  their  houses  to  pay  obeisance 
to  the  Buddha.  As  for  Sumana,  his  entire  body  was  suffused 
with  delightful  satisfaction  (patti). 

The  wife  of  the  florist  Sumana  then  went  to  the  king  and  said 
that  she  had  nothing  to  do  with  her  husband  failing  to  supply 
the  king  with  flowers  for  that  day  The  king,  being  a  sotapanna 
himself,  felt  quite  happy  about  the  flowers.  He  came  out  to  see 
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the  wonderful  sight  and  paid  obeisance  to  the  Buddha.  The 
king  also  took  the  opportunity  to  offer  alms-food  to  the  Buddha 
and  his  disciples.  The  king  served  the  congregation  of  monks 
with  choice  food.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  meal  the  Buddha  re¬ 
turned  thanks,  and  surrounded  as  before  by  four  sides  of  flow¬ 
ers  and  accompanied  by  a  great  multitude  of  people  shouting  in 
exultation,  proceeded  to  the  Monastery. 

The  king  accompanied  the  Buddha  a  little  way  and  turned 
back.  Then  he  sent  for  the  florist  and  asked  him,  “What  did  you 
say  when  you  honoured  the  Buddha?”  The  florist  replied, 
“Your  majesty,  I  surrendered  my  life  to  him  and  honoured  him, 
saying,  The  king  may  kill  me  or  banish  me  from  his  king¬ 
dom.’”  The  king  said,  “You  are  a  great  man.”  So  saying,  he 
presented  him  with  eight  elephants,  eight  horses,  eight  male 
slaves,  eight  female  slaves,  eight  magnificent  sets  of  jewels, 
eight  thousand  pieces  of  money,  eight  women  taken  from  the 
royal  harem,  adorned  with  all  the  adornments,  and  eight  choice 
villages.  These  eight-fold  gifts  did  the  king  give  him. 

Venerable  Ananda  thought  to  himself,  “Shouts  of  exultation 
and  acclamation  have  continued  all  during  the  day  since  early 
morning.  What  will  be  the  reward  of  the  florist?”  The  Buddha 
replied  “Ananda,  he  surrendered  his  life  to  me  and  rendered 
honour  to  me.  Therefore,  because  he  has  immense  faith  in  me, 
he  will  not  enter  a  state  of  suffering  but  will  receive  the  fruits 
of  his  good  deed  in  the  world  of  the  gods  and  in  the  world  of 
men.  One  day  he  will  become  the  solitary  Buddha  Sumana.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  68) 

yam  katvd  na  anutappati  yassa  vipdkam  patito 

sumano  patisevati  tam  ca  kammam  katam  sddhu 

i.  •  •  •  • 
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yam :  some  act;  katvd :  having  done;  nd  anutappati :  one 
does  not  regret;  yassa :  of  which  action;  vipakam:  the  result; 
patito :  happily;  sumano :  with  pleasant  mind;  patisevati : 
one  enjoys;  tom:  that  kind  of  action;  ca  kammam  katam 
sddhu :  is  certainly  good  to  be  done 

It  is  good  if  one  were  to  do  such  actions  that  would  not  bring 
repentance  later.  One  should  do  things  that  bring  pleasant  con¬ 
sequences. 


Commentary 

patito  sumano :  happily  and  with  pleasant  mind.  In  this  instance,  what 
is  described  is  the  result  of  good  actions,  which  does  not  cause  repent¬ 
ance.  The  doer  of  the  action  has  had  forethought  about  what  would  re¬ 
sult  from  his  actions.  With  that  forethought  he  has  done  only  those  ac¬ 
tions  that  will  not  lead  to  remorse. 
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Sin  Yields  Bitter  Results 

5  (1 0)  The  Story  of  Nun  Uppalavanna  (Verse  69) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  Nun  Uppalavanna. 

Once  there  was  a  young  daughter  of  a  rich  man  in  Savatthi.  Be¬ 
cause  she  was  so  beautiful,  with  looks  so  tender  and  sweet,  like 
a  blue  lotus  flower,  she  was  called  “Uppalavanna”,  the  blue  lo¬ 
tus.  The  fame  of  her  beauty  spread  far  and  wide  and  there  were 
many  suitors:  princes,  rich  men  and  many  others.  Thereupon, 
the  merchant,  her  father,  thought  to  himself,  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  all,  but  I  must  find  some  way  out  of  the 
difficulty.”  Now  she  was  in  her  last  existence  before  attaining 
Nibbana  and  therefore  her  father’s  words  were,  to  her,  like  oil  a 
hundred  times  refined  sprinkled  on  her  head.  Therefore  she  re¬ 
plied,  “Dear  father,  I’ll  become  a  nun.”  So  he  prepared  rich 
gifts  in  her  honour,  and  conducted  her  to  the  community  of 
nuns  where  she  was  admitted. 

One  day,  her  turn  came  to  unlock  and  lock  the  hall  of  compas¬ 
sion.  After  she  had  lighted  the  lamp  and  swept  the  hall,  her  at¬ 
tention  was  attracted  to  the  flame  of  the  lamp.  She  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  flame.  Her  attention  on  the  element  of  fire,  she 
entered  into  a  state  of  trance.  She  attained  arahatship. 

Some  time  later,  she  moved  to  the  Dark  Forest  (Andhavana) 
and  lived  in  solitude.  While  Nun  Uppalavanna  was  out  on  her 
alms-round,  Nanda,  the  son  of  her  uncle,  came  to  her  monas¬ 
tery  and  hid  himself  underneath  her  sofa.  Nanda  had  fallen  in 
love  with  Uppalavanna  before  she  became  a  nun;  his  intention 
obviously  was  to  take  her  by  force. 
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On  her  return  Nun  Uppalavanna  entered  the  hut,  closed  the 
door,  and  sat  down  on  the  bed,  unable  to  see  in  the  dark  be¬ 
cause  she  had  just  come  in  out  of  the  sunlight.  Hardly  had  she 
seated  herself  on  the  bed  when  the  youth  crawled  out  from  un¬ 
der  the  sofa  and  climbed  on  top.  The  nun  cried  out,  “Fool,  do 
not  ruin  me!”  But  the  youth  overcame  her  resistance,  worked 
out  his  will  over  her,  and  went  his  way.  As  if  unable  to  endure 
his  wickedness,  the  great  earth  burst  asunder,  and  he  was  swal¬ 
lowed  up  and  reborn  in  the  great  Hell  of  Avici. 

The  nun  told  the  other  nuns  what  had  happened,  and  the  nuns 
told  the  monks,  and  the  monks  told  the  Buddha.  Having  heard 
this,  the  Buddha  addressed  the  monks  as  follows,  “Monks,  the 
simpleton,  whoever  he  may  be,  whether  monk  or  nun,  or  lay 
disciple  male  or  female,  who  commits  an  act  of  sin,  acts  with  as 
much  joy  and  happiness,  with  as  much  pleasure  and  delight,  as 
though  he  were  eating  honey  or  sugar  or  some  other  sweet-tast¬ 
ing  substance.”  Then  he  said,  “Monks,  they  that  have  rid  them¬ 
selves  of  the  corruptions,  neither  like  the  pleasures  of  love  nor 
gratify  their  passions.  For,  even  as  a  drop  of  water  which  has 
fallen  upon  a  lotus-leaf  does  not  cling  thereto  or  remain 
thereon,  but  crawls  over  and  falls  off,  precisely  so  love  does  not 
cling  to  the  heart  of  one  who  has  rid  himself  of  the  corruptions. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  69) 

pdpam  ydva  na  paccati  bdlo  madhu  iva  mannati  yadd 
ca  pdpam  paccati  atha  bdlo  dukkham  nigacchati 

pdpam :  evil;  ydva  na  paccati :  as  long  as  it  does  not  begin 
to  yield  results;  balo\  the  ignorant;  madhu  iva :  like  honey; 
mahhati:  considers;  yadd  ca:  when;  pdpam:  the  evil; 
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paccati :  matures;  atha :  at  that  time;  balo:  the  ignorant; 
dukkham :  to  suffering;  nigacchati :  comes 

When  a  sinful  act  is  being  done,  the  ignorant  person  enjoys  it 
as  if  it  were  honey.  But  the  suffering  comes  when  it  begins  to 
yield  its  evil  results. 


Commentary 

papain :  unwholesome  action.  At  times  this  kind  of  action  is  character¬ 
ized  as  akusala.  Akusala  implies  unwholesomeness.  They  are  those 
karmical  volitions  and  the  consciousness  and  mental  concomitants  as¬ 
sociated  therewith,  which  are  accompanied  either  by  greed  or  hate  or 
merely  delusion;  and  all  these  phenomena  are  causes  of  unfavourable 
Karma-results  and  contain  the  seeds  of  unhappy  destiny  or  rebirth. 
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The  Unconditioned  Is  The 
Highest  Achievement 

5  (1 1)  The  Story  of  Monk  Jambuka  (Verse  70) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  Venerable  Jambuka. 

Jambuka  was  the  son  of  a  rich  man  in  Savatthi.  Due  to  his  past 
evil  deeds  he  was  born  with  very  peculiar  habits.  As  a  child,  he 
wanted  to  sleep  on  the  floor  with  no  proper  bed,  and  take  his 
own  excrement  for  food  instead  of  rice.  When  he  grew  older, 
his  parents  sent  him  to  the  djivakas ,  the  naked  ascetics.  When 
those  ascetics  found  out  about  his  peculiar  food  habits  they 
drove  him  away.  In  the  nights  he  ate  human  excrement  and  in 
the  day  time  stood  still  on  one  leg  and  kept  his  mouth  open.  He 
used  to  say  that  he  kept  his  mouth  open  because  he  only  lived 
on  air  and  that  he  stood  on  one  leg  because  it  would  otherwise 
be  too  heavy  for  the  earth  to  bear  him.  “I  never  sit  down,  I 
never  go  to  sleep,”  he  boasted  and  on  account  of  this,  he  was 
known  as  Jambuka,  a  jackal. 

Many  people  believed  him  and  some  would  come  to  him  with 
offerings  of  choice  food.  Then  Jambuka  would  refuse  and  say, 
“I  do  not  take  any  food  except  air.”  When  pressed,  he  would 
take  just  a  little  of  the  food  with  the  tip  of  a  blade  of  grass  and 
say,  “Now  go,  this  little  food  will  give  you  enough  merit.”  In 
this  way,  Jambuka  lived  for  fifty-five  years,  naked  and  taking 
only  excreta. 

One  day,  the  Buddha  saw  in  his  vision  that  Jambuka  was  due  to 
attain  arahatship  within  a  short  time.  So,  in  the  evening,  the 
Buddha  went  to  where  Jambuka  was  staying  and  asked  for 
some  place  to  spend  the  night.  Jambuka  pointed  out  to  him  a 
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mountain-cave  not  far  from  the  stone  slab  on  which  he  himself 
was  staying.  During  the  first,  second  and  third  watches  of  the 
night,  the  Catummaharajika  devas,  Sakka  and  Mahabrahma 
came  to  pay  homage  to  the  Buddha  in  turn.  On  all  the  three  oc¬ 
casions,  the  forest  was  lit  up  and  Jambuka  saw  the  light  three 
times.  In  the  morning,  he  walked  over  to  the  Buddha  and  en¬ 
quired  about  the  lights. 


When  told  about  the  devas,  Sakka  and  Mahabrahma  coming  to 
pay  homage  to  the  Buddha,  Jambuka  was  very  much  im¬ 
pressed,  and  said  to  the  Buddha,  “You  must,  indeed,  be  a  won¬ 
derful  person  for  the  devas,  Sakka  and  Mahabrahma  to  come 
and  pay  homage  to  you.  As  for  me,  even  though  I  have  prac¬ 
ticed  austerely  for  fifty-five  years,  living  only  on  air  and  stand¬ 
ing  only  on  one  leg,  none  of  the  devas,  nor  Sakka,  nor  Mahab¬ 
rahma  has  ever  came  to  me.”  To  him,  the  Buddha  replied  “O 
Jambuka!  You  have  been  deceiving  other  people,  but  you  can¬ 
not  deceive  me.  I  know  that  for  fifty-five  years  you  have  been 
eating  excrement  and  sleeping  on  the  ground.” 


Hearing  that,  Jambuka  was  horrified  and  terror-stricken,  and 
repented  for  having  done  evil  and  for  having  deceived  other 
people.  He  went  down  on  his  knees  and  the  Buddha  gave  him  a 
piece  of  cloth  to  put  on.  The  Buddha  then  proceeded  to  deliver 
a  discourse;  at  the  end  of  which  Jambuka  attained  arahatship 
and  joined  the  Buddhist  Sangha. 


Soon  after  this,  Jambuka’ s  pupils  from  Anga  and  Magadha  ar¬ 
rived  and  they  were  surprised  to  see  their  teacher  with  the 
Buddha.  Venerable  Jambuka  then  explained  to  his  pupils  that 
he  had  joined  the  Buddhist  Order  and  that  he  was  now  only  a 
disciple  of  the  Buddha.  To  them,  the  Buddha  said  that  although 
their  teacher  had  lived  austerely  by  taking  food  very  sparingly, 
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it  was  not  worth  even  one- sixteenth  part  of  his  present  practice 
and  achievement. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  70) 

bald  mdse  mdse  kusaggena  bhojanam  bhunjetha  so 
sankhatadhammdnam  solasim  kalam  na  agghati 

bdlo:  the  ignorant  person;  mdse  mdse:  once  a  month; 

kusaggena:  with  the  tip  of  a  grass  blade;  bhojanam:  food; 

bhunjetha:  eats;  so:  (but)  he;  sankhatadhammdnam:  of  the 

attainment  of  the  unconditioned;  solasim  kalam:  at  least 

'  •  •  • 

one- sixteenth;  na  agghati:  is  not  worth 

A  foolish  person  sets  out  to  attain  the  highest  reward  of  spirit¬ 
ual  life.  As  an  austere  ascetic,  he  eats  a  mere  morsel  of  food 
with  the  tip  of  a  blade  of  grass.  And,  that  too,  once  a  month. 
Still  that  kind  of  misguided  ascetic  will  not  at  all  be  nearer  lib¬ 
eration  than  when  he  started.  With  all  that,  he  is  not  worth  even 
one- sixteenth  part  of  an  Arahant  who  has  achieved  the  Uncon¬ 
ditioned. 


Commentary 

kusaggena  bhojanam :  even  if  a  tiny  morsel  of  food  is  taken  with  the 
tip  of  a  blade  of  grass.  This  verse  refers  to  those  who  practice  extreme 
austerities  and  self-mortification.  The  Buddha,  quite  early  in  his 
Teachings,  discounted  austerities  as  a  means  of  realizing  the  truth. 
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Sin  Is  Like  Sparks  Of  Fire  Hidden  In  Ashes 

5  (12)  The  Story  of  Snake-Ghost  (Verse  71) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  a  snake-ghost. 

One  day,  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  ascetics  wearing  matted 
hair,  the  Venerable  Lakkhana  and  the  Venerable  Moggallana 
the  great  descended  from  Vulture  Peak  with  the  intention  of 
making  an  alms-pilgrimage  in  Rajagaha.  The  Venerable  Mog¬ 
gallana,  seeing  a  snake-ghost,  smiled.  Thereupon  Venerable 
Lakkhana  asked  him  the  reason  for  his  smile,  saying,  “Brother, 
it  is  not  the  proper  time  for  you  to  ask  that  question.  Wait  until 
we  are  in  the  presence  of  the  Buddha  and  then  ask  me.”  When 
they  had  completed  their  rounds  for  alms  in  Rajagaha  and  had 
come  into  the  presence  of  the  Buddha  and  had  sat  down,  Ven¬ 
erable  Lakkhana  asked  Venerable  Moggallana,  “Brother  Mog¬ 
gallana,  as  you  were  descending  from  Vulture  Peak,  you 
smiled;  and  when  I  asked  you  the  reason  for  your  smile,  you 
said,  ‘Wait  until  we  are  in  the  presence  of  the  Buddha  and  then 
ask  me.’  Now  tell  me  the  reason.” 

Said  the  monk,  “Brother,  I  smiled  because  I  saw  a  snake-ghost. 
This  is  what  he  looked  like:  his  head  was  like  the  head  of  a 
man,  and  the  rest  of  his  body  was  like  that  of  a  snake.  He  was 
what  is  called  a  snake-ghost.  He  was  twenty-five  leagues  in 
length.  Flames  started  from  his  head  and  went  as  far  as  his  tail; 
flames  started  from  his  tail  and  went  as  far  as  his  head.  Flames 
of  fire  starting  from  his  head  played  on  both  sides  of  his  body; 
flames  of  fire  starting  from  his  sides  descended  on  his  body. 
There  are  two  ghosts,  they  say,  whose  length  is  twenty-five 
leagues,  the  length  of  the  rest  being  three-quarters  of  a  league. 
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But  the  length  of  this  snake-ghost  and  of  this  crow-ghost  was 
twenty-five  leagues.” 

Moggallana  saw  a  crow-ghost  and  he  asked  the  ghost  about  his 
former  deed.  The  ghost  said,  “In  a  former  state  of  existence  I 
took  three  mouthfuls  of  food  meant  for  venerables.  As  a  result 
of  that  misdeed,  when  I  died,  I  suffered  torment  in  the  Avici 
Hell  and  thereafter,  because  the  result  of  my  evil  deed  was  not 
yet  exhausted,  I  was  reborn  on  Vulture  Peak  as  a  crow-ghost. 
Now,  because  of  my  deed,  I  endure  this  suffering.” 

The  story  of  the  snake-ghost  also  was  related.  Now  a  certain 
resident  of  Benares  was  plowing  a  field  near  the  wayside,  and 
the  people  who  passed  through  his  field  to  see  the  solitary 
Buddha,  trampled  his  field.  The  farmer  tried  to  prevent  them 
from  doing  this.  But  he  was  unable  to  prevent  them.  Finally, 
after  the  solitary  Buddha  had  entered  the  city  for  alms,  the 
farmer  broke  all  his  vessels  for  eating  and  drinking  and  set  fire 
to  his  grass  and  leaf  shelter.  Then  the  people  cried  out,  “Seize 
him!”  They  killed  him.  He  was  born  in  the  Avici  Hell  and  later, 
he  was  reborn  on  Vulture  Peak  as  a  snake-ghost. 

At  this  point,  then,  the  monk  said,  “I  smiled  because  I  saw  a 
snake-ghost.”  Straightaway  the  Buddha  arose  and  witnessed  to 
the  truth  of  Moggallana’ s  statement,  saying,  “Monks,  what 
Moggallana  says  is  the  truth.  I  myself  saw  this  very  ghost  on 
the  day  I  attained  enlightenment.  But  out  of  compassion  for 
others,  I  did  not  say,  ‘As  for  those  who  will  not  believe  my 
words,  may  it  be  to  their  disadvantage.’” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  71) 

khiram  iva  katam  pdpam  kammam  sajju  na  hi  muccati. 

bhasmacchanno  pavako  iva  daham  tarn  bdlam  anveti 

X  •  •  •  • 
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khiram  iva :  like  milk;  katam  pap  am  kammam :  the  evil  acts 
committed;  sajju:  immediately  on  being  extracted;  na  hi 
muccati :  certainly  does  not  curdle;  bhasmacchanno  pdvako 
iva :  like  sparks  of  fire  concealed  by  ashes;  daham :  burning; 
tarn  balam :  that  evil  doer;  anveti :  pursues 

When  an  ignorant  person  commits  an  act  of  sin,  it  does  not  im¬ 
mediately  yield  bad  results.  This  is  just  like  the  freshly  ex¬ 
tracted  milk,  which  does  not  curdle  immediately  on  being  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  cow’s  udder.  The  sin  that  has  been  committed 
remains  concealed  like  the  sparks  covered  with  ashes,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  follow  and  burn  the  doer  of  sins. 

Commentary 

sajju  khiram  iva  muccati :  the  milk  does  not  curdle  immediately  on  be¬ 
ing  extracted.  The  milk  has  to  undergo  certain  processes  before  it  cur¬ 
dles.  It  is  the  same  thing  with  the  sinful  act.  It  does  not  begin  to  show 
its  evil  results  until  later.  Because  the  process  is  long-drawn,  the  sinner 
cannot  immediately  see  the  evil  effect  of  his  action.  This  makes  him  com¬ 
mit  evil  without  seeing  the  harmful  results  it  will  bring  in  the  future. 


The  Knowledge  Of  The  Wicked  Splits  His  Head 

5  (13)  The  Story  of  S atth i kOta-  P  eta  (Verse  72) 

While  residing  at  the  Veluvana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  a  snake-ghost  named  Satthikuta. 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  lived  in  Benares  a  cripple  who  was  an 
adept  at  the  art  of  slinging  stones.  He  used  to  sit  at  the  city-gate 
under  a  certain  banyan-tree,  sling  stones,  and  cut  the  leaves  of 
the  tree.  The  boys  of  the  city  would  say  to  him,  “Make  an  ele¬ 
phant  for  us,  make  a  horse  for  us;”  and  he  would  make  every 
animal  they  asked  him  to.  As  a  reward  he  received  from  them 
food  both  hard  and  soft.  One  day,  as  the  king  was  on  his  way  to 
the  pleasure-garden,  he  came  to  this  place.  The  boys  left  the 
cripple  within  the  shoots  of  the  banyan-tree  and  ran  away.  Now 
it  was  noon  when  the  king  stopped  and  went  in  among  the  roots 
of  the  tree,  and  his  body  was  overspread  with  the  chequered 
shade. 

“What  does  this  mean?”  said  he,  looking  up.  Seeing  leaves  cut 
in  the  forms  of  elephants  and  horses,  he  asked,  “Whose  work  is 
this?”  On  being  informed  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  cripple,  he 
sent  for  him.  Happy  with  the  cripple’s  service  the  king  gave 
him  the  eight-fold  gifts,  and  four  fine  large  villages,  north,  east, 
south,  and  west  of  the  city. 

Now  a  certain  man,  observing  the  worldly  prosperity  won  by 
the  cripple,  thought  to  himself,  “This  man,  born  a  cripple,  has 
won  great  prosperity  through  this  art.  I  also  ought  to  learn  this 
art.”  He  learnt  it. 

Now  at  that  time  a  solitary  Buddha  named  Sunetta  resided  in  a 
shelter  of  leaves  and  grass  near  the  city.  When  the  man  saw 
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him  enter  the  city  through  the  gate  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
alms,  he  thought  to  himself,  “This  man  has  neither  mother  nor 
father.  If  I  hit  him,  I  shall  have  no  penalty  to  pay;  I  will  try  my 
skill  by  hitting  him.”  So  aiming  a  stone  at  the  right  ear  of  the 
solitary  Buddha,  he  let  fly.  The  stone  entered  the  solitary 
Buddha’s  right  ear  and  came  out  of  his  left  ear.  The  solitary 
Buddha  suffered  intense  pain,  was  unable  to  continue  his  alms- 
round,  and  returning  to  his  shelter  of  leaves  through  the  air, 
passed  into  Nibbana. 

The  people  said,  “This  wicked  fellow  says  that  he  hit  the  Pri¬ 
vate  Buddha.  Catch  him!”  And  straightaway  they  beat  him  and 
then  and  there  killed  him.  He  was  reborn  in  the  Avici  Hell.  Un¬ 
til  this  great  earth  was  elevated  a  league,  during  all  that  time  he 
suffered  torment.  Thereafter,  because  the  fruit  of  his  evil  deed 
was  not  yet  exhausted,  he  was  reborn  on  the  summit  of  Vulture 
Peak  as  a  sledge-hammer  ghost. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  72) 

bdldssa  nattam  anatthdya  ydva  eva  jdyati ,  bdlassa 
muddham  vipdtayam  assa  sukkamsam  hand 

bdldssa :  by  the  ignorant;  nattam :  what  is  learned;  anat¬ 
thdya  ydva  eva :  only  to  his  harm;  jdyati :  (is)  conducive; 
bdlassa :  of  the  ignorant  person;  muddham :  head; 
vipdtayam :  cuts  off;  assa  sukkamsam :  what  ever  good  is  in 
him;  hand:  destroys 

Whatever  is  learned  by  the  ignorant  is  conducive  to  harm.  It 
brings  about  his  own  downfall.  Misplaced  learning  destroys 
whatever  potential  a  learner  possesses  and  renders  him  useless 
in  terms  of  real  knowledge. 
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Commentary 

hattam :  knowledge.  This  stanza  emphasizes  that  even  the  knowledge 
of  the  foolish  person  brings  about  his  destruction.  Knowledge  needs 
such  other  refinements  as  capacity  to  use  it  so  that  no  harm  is  done  to 
oneself  and  others.  The  foolish  people  though  they  may  acquire  some 
skill  are  devoid  of  the  wisdom  to  use  it  properly. 
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Desire  For  Pre-Eminence  The  Ignorant  Are 

Ego-Centred 

5  (14)  The  Story  of  Citta  the  Householder  (Verses  73  &  74) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
these  Verses,  with  reference  to  Venerable  Sudhamma  and  Citta 
the  householder. 

A  householder  named  Citta,  residing  in  the  city  of  Mac¬ 
chikasanda,  observed  the  Venerable  Mahanama,  one  of  the 
band  of  five,  making  his  round  for  alms;  and  pleased  with  his 
deportment,  took  his  bowl,  invited  him  into  his  house,  pro¬ 
vided  him  with  food,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meal  listened 
to  the  law  and  obtained  the  fruit  of  conversion.  Now  Citta,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  immovable  faith,  desiring  to  make  his  own  pleasure- 
garden  Ambatthaka  Grove  a  place  of  residence  for  the  Sangha, 
poured  water  into  the  right  hand  of  the  Venerable  and  made  the 
grove  move  to  the  Sangha.  The  moment  he  uttered  the  words, 
“The  Religion  of  the  Buddha  is  firmly  established,”  the  earth 
shook  to  its  ocean  boundary.  The  great  treasurer  caused  a 
splendid  monastery  to  be  erected  in  the  grove,  and  thereafter 
the  door  stood  open  to  monks  who  came  from  all  four  quarters. 
At  Macchikasanda  also  resided  the  Venerable  Sudhamma. 

Some  time  afterwards,  the  two  Chief  Disciples,  hearing  the  ru¬ 
mour  of  Citta’ s  good  qualities,  decided  to  pay  their  respects  to 
him  and  therefore  went  to  Macchikasanda.  Citta  the  house- 
holder,  hearing  that  they  were  coming,  proceeded  forth  half  a 
league  to  meet  them,  escorted  them  to  the  monastery,  invited 
them,  performed  the  usual  duties  for  visitors,  and  then  made 
the  following  request  of  the  Buddha,  “Venerable,  we  desire  to 
listen  to  a  short  discourse  on  the  Dhamma.”  The  Venerable  re- 
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plied,  “Lay  disciple,  we  are  weary  with  the  journey;  neverthe¬ 
less  listen  for  a  short  while.”  Citta,  merely  by  listening  to  the 
Buddha’s  discourse  on  the  Dhamma,  obtained  the  fruit  of  the 
second  path.  Then  he  bowed  to  the  two  chief  disciples  and  in¬ 
vited  them  to  be  his  guests,  saying,  “Venerables,  pray  take  a 
meal  in  my  house  tomorrow  with  your  thousand  monks.”  Then 
he  turned  to  the  resident  monk,  the  Venerable  Sudhamma,  and 
invited  him,  saying  to  him,  “Venerable,  you  also  come  tomor¬ 
row  with  the  Venerables.”  Angry  at  the  thought,  “He  invited 
me  last,”  Sudhamma  refused  the  invitation;  and  although  Citta 
repeated  the  invitation  again  and  again,  he  still  refused.  The  lay 
disciple  said,  “Pray  be  present,  Venerable,”  and  went  out.  On 
the  following  day  he  prepared  splendid  offerings  in  his  own 
residence.  Very  early  in  the  morning  the  Venerable  Sudhamma 
thought  to  himself,  ‘What  manner  of  food  has  the  householder 
prepared  for  the  chief  disciples?  I  will  go  see.”  So  very  early  in 
the  morning  he  took  bowl  and  robe  and  went  to  his  house. 

“Pray  sit  down,  Venerable,”  said  the  householder.  I  will  not  sit 
down,”  replied  Sudhamma;  ‘I  am  about  to  set  out  on  my  alms- 
round.”  The  Venerable  surveyed  the  offerings  prepared  for  the 
chief  disciples,  and  seeking  to  annoy  the  householder  about  the 
varieties  of  food  provided,  said,  “Householder,  your  food  is 
most  excellent,  but  there  is  one  thing  you  have  omitted.” 
“What  is  that,  Reverend  sir?”  “Sesame-cake,  householder.” 
Thereupon  the  householder  rebuked  him,  comparing  him  to  a 
crow.  Angered  at  this,  the  Venerable  said,  ‘This  is  your  resi¬ 
dence,  householder;  I  will  depart.”  Three  times  the  house¬ 
holder  strove  to  prevail  upon  the  Venerable  to  remain,  but  each 
time  the  latter  refused.  Finally  he  left  the  house,  went  to  the 
Buddha,  and  related  the  words  that  had  passed  between  Citta 
and  himself.  The  Buddha  said,  “You,  an  inferior,  have  insulted 
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a  faithful,  believing  disciple.”  Having  thus  put  the  blame  solely 
on  the  monk,  the  Buddha  sent  him  back  to  beg  pardon  of  the 
disciple.  The  Venerable  went  to  Citta  and  said,  “Householder, 
it  was  all  my  fault;  please  pardon  me.”  But  the  householder  re¬ 
fused  to  pardon  him  and  said,  I  will  not  pardon  you.” 

Provoked  at  his  failure  to  obtain  pardon,  he  returned  to  the 
Buddha.  The  Buddha,  although  he  knew  that  the  householder 
would  pardon  Sudhamma,  thought,  “This  Venerable  is  stub¬ 
born  in  his  pride;  now  let  him  go  thirty  leagues  and  come 
back.”  And  so,  without  telling  him  how  he  might  gain  pardon, 
he  just  dismissed  him.  The  Venerable  returned  with  pride  hum¬ 
bled.  The  Buddha  then  gave  the  Venerable  a  companion  and 
said  to  the  Venerable,  “Go  with  this  companion  and  ask  pardon 
of  the  householder.”  Said  the  Buddha,  “A  religious  person 
ought  not  to  give  way  to  pride  or  ill-will,  thinking,  This  resi¬ 
dence  is  mine,  this  male  lay  disciple  is  mine,  this  female  lay 
disciple  is  mine.’  For  if  he  so  did,  ill-will  and  pride  and  the 
other  depravities  increase.” 

After  listening  to  this  admonition  Venerable  Sudhamma  bowed 
to  the  Buddha,  rose  from  his  seat,  circumambulated  the 
Buddha,  and  then,  accompanied  by  his  companion-monk,  went 
within  sight  of  the  lay  disciple,  atoned  for  his  fault,  and  begged 
the  disciple’s  pardon.  The  lay  disciple  both  pardoned  him  and 
in  turn  asked  his  pardon,  saying,  “I  pardon  you,  Venerable;  if  I 
am  to  blame,  pray  pardon  me  also.”  The  Venerable  held  stead¬ 
fast  in  the  admonition  given  by  the  Buddha,  and  in  but  a  few  days 
attained  arahatship  together  with  the  supernatural  faculties. 

The  lay  disciple  thought  to  himself,  “Even  without  seeing  the 
Buddha  I  have  attained  the  fruit  of  conversion;  even  without 
seeing  him  I  have  attained  the  Fruit  of  the  second  path.  I  ought 
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to  see  the  Buddha.”  So  he  ordered  yoked  five  hundred  carts  full 
of  sesame,  rice,  ghee,  sugar,  garments,  coverlets,  and  other  of¬ 
ferings,  whether  of  food  or  aught  else.”  He  visited  the  Buddha, 
and  spent  one  month  giving  alms  to  the  Buddha  and  the  monks. 
After  a  month,  Venerable  Ananda  asked  the  Buddha,  “Venera¬ 
ble,  was  it  because  he  saw  you  that  he  received  all  these  hon¬ 
ours?”  Said  the  Buddha,  “Ananda,  no  matter  what  place  such  a 
man  resorts  to,  he  receives  gain  and  honour.” 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  73) 


asatam  bhavanam  iccheyya ,  bhikkhusu  purekkharahca 
dvdsesu  ca  issariyam  parakulesu  pujd  ca 


asatam  bhavanam  iccheyya :  fond  of  being  recognized  for 
virtues  he  does  not  possess;  bhikkhusu :  among  the  monks; 
purekkharahca :  leadership;  dvdsesu  ca:  residences;  issari¬ 
yam:  pre-eminence;  parakulesu:  by  other  families;  pujd  ca: 
acceptance,  recognition  and  propitiation  (desires) 

He  is  fond  of  being  recognized  for  what  he,  in  reality,  is  not. 
Yearns  for  pre-eminence  among  peers.  He  craves  for  prefer¬ 
ence  in  matters  relating  to  residences.  He  is  enamoured  of  the 
idea  of  receiving  gifts  and  requisites  from  other  families  as 
well. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  74) 

gihT pabbajita  ubho  mama  eva  katam  ahhantu ,  kismici  kic- 

cdkiccesu  mama  eva  ativasd  assu  “ iti  bdlassa  sahkappo 

icchd  mano  ca  vaddhati 

•  • 

gihT:  laymen;  pabbajita:  monks;  ubho:  both  these  groups; 
mama  eva:  by  me  alone;  katam  ahhantu:  should  know  as 
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done;  kismici :  whatever;  kiccdkiccesu :  activities  small  or 
big;  mama  eva :  me  alone;  ativasd  assu :  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed;  iti :  this  way;  bdlassa :  of  the  ignorant;  sankappo :  is 
the  thinking;  /cc/zd:  craving;  raazzo  ca:  and  pride  (sense  of 
superiority);  vaddhati:  increase 

The  ignorant  one  has  this  attitude  of  mind:  “Let  both  the  lay 
people  and  the  clergy  know  that  this  was  done  by  me  alone.  In 
whatever  activity  small  or  big  my  leadership  alone  should  pre¬ 
vail.  Everybody  must  follow  me.”  This  conceit  of  the  ignorant 
leads  to  craving,  uncontrolled  desire  and  to  groundless  pride,  to 
a  false  sense  of  superiority.  These  begin  to  grow. 

Commentary 

asatam  bhavanam  iccheyya  purekkharanca:  glory  and  pre-eminence. 
These  two  stanzas  are  entirely  on  various  forms  of  egoism,  experi¬ 
enced  in  monastic  life.  These  forms  affect  largely  those  monks  and  as¬ 
cetics  who  are  not  much  advanced  in  spiritual  progress.  Since  they 
have  not  begun  to  cherish  the  real  values  of  monastic  life,  they  are  en¬ 
amoured  of  tinsel-dazzle  gifts,  offerings,  prestige  leadership,  etc. 
These  egotistic  pursuits  are  petty  activities  of  those  who  are  still  in  the 
foothills  of  spiritual  ascent.  These  ignorant  ones  tend  to  acquire  these 
assets  of  lay-life  they  left  behind.  Being  surrounded  by  retinues,  being 
sought  out  to  be  given  special  presents  are  all  important  to  them.  They 
are  hurt  if  they  felt  that  they  are  neglected.  They  begin  to  yearn  for  req¬ 
uisites  from  other  families  than  their  own,  to  enable  them  to  widen 
their  circle  of  admirers.  These  attitudes  mar  their  spiritual  achievements. 
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Path  To  Liberation 


5  (15)  The  Story  of  Novice  Monk  Tissa  of  the  Forest  Monastery 

(Verse  75) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  Tissa,  a  novice  monk,  who  dwelt  in  a 
forest  monastery. 

Tissa  was  the  son  of  a  rich  man  from  Savatthi.  His  father  used 
to  offer  alms-food  to  the  chief  disciple  Sariputta  in  their  house 
and  so  Tissa  even  as  a  child  had  met  the  chief  disciple  on  many 
occasions.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  became  a  novice  under  the 
chief  disciple  Sariputta.  While  he  was  staying  at  the  Jetavana 
Monastery,  many  of  his  friends  and  relatives  came  to  see  him, 
bringing  presents  and  offerings.  The  novice  monk  found  these 
visits  to  be  very  tiresome;  so  after  taking  a  subject  of  medita¬ 
tion  from  the  Buddha,  he  left  for  a  forest  monastery.  Whenever 
a  villager  offered  him  anything,  Tissa  would  just  say  ‘May  you 
be  happy,  may  you  be  liberated  from  the  ills  of  life,’  (“Sukhita 
hotha,  dukkha  muccatha”),  and  would  go  on  his  own  way. 
While  he  stayed  at  the  forest  monastery,  he  ardently  and  dili¬ 
gently  practiced  meditation,  and  at  the  end  of  three  months  he 
attained  arahatship. 

After  the  vassa  (the  rainy  season),  the  Venerable  Sariputta,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  Venerable  Maha  Moggallana  and  other  sen¬ 
ior  disciples,  paid  a  visit  to  novice  monk  Tissa,  with  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Buddha.  All  the  villagers  came  out  to  welcome 
the  Venerable  Sariputta  and  his  company  of  many  monks. 
They  also  requested  the  Venerable  Sariputta  to  favour  them 
with  a  discourse,  but  the  chief  disciple  declined;  instead,  he  di- 
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rected  his  pupil  Tissa  to  deliver  a  discourse  to  the  villagers. 
The  villagers,  however,  said  that  their  teacher  Tissa  could  only 
say  “May  you  be  happy,  may  you  be  liberated  from  the  ills  of 
life,”  and  asked  the  chief  disciple  to  assign  another  monk  in  his 
place.  But  the  Venerable  Sariputta  insisted  that  Tissa  should 
deliver  a  discourse  on  the  Dhamma,  and  said  to  Tissa,  “Tissa, 
talk  to  them  about  the  Dhamma  and  show  them  how  to  gain 
happiness  and  how  to  be  liberated  from  the  ills  of  life.” 

Thus,  in  obedience  to  his  teacher,  Novice  Monk  Tissa  went  up 
the  platform  to  deliver  his  discourse.  He  explained  to  the  audi¬ 
ence  the  meaning  of  the  aggregates  ( khandhds ),  sense  bases  and 
sense  objects  (ay  at  anas),  elements  of  the  perpetuation  of  the 
Teaching  (B o dhip akkhiy a) ,  the  path  leading  to  arahatship  and 
Nibbana,  etc.  Finally  he  concluded,  “And  thus,  those  who  attain 
arahatship  are  liberated  from  all  the  ills  of  life  and  have  perfect 
peace;  all  the  rest  will  still  wander  about  in  the  round  of  rebirths. 

The  Venerable  Sariputta  praised  Tissa  for  having  expounded 
the  Dhamma  so  well.  Dawn  was  approaching  when  he  finished 
his  exposition,  and  all  the  villagers  were  very  much  impressed. 
Some  of  them  were  surprised  that  novice  monk  Tissa  knew  the 
Dhamma  so  well,  but  formerly  he  had  talked  so  little  about  the 
Dhamma  to  them;  the  others  were  happy  and  contented  to  find 
the  novice  monk  to  be  so  learned  and  felt  that  they  were  very 
lucky  to  have  him  amongst  them. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  75) 

labhupanisa  anna  hi  nibbdnagdmim  anna  hi  evam 

Buddhassa  sdvako  bhikkhu  etam  abhihhaya 

sakkdram  na  abhinandeyya  vivekam  anubruhaye 
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labhupanisd :  the  strategy  to  earn  worldly  profit;  ahhd  hi:  is 
one;  nibbdnagdmim:  the  path  to  liberation;  ahhd  hi:  (is) 
certainly  yet  another;  evam  Buddhas sa  savako:  thus 
Buddha’s  disciple;  bhikkhu:  the  monk;  etam:  this  matter; 
abhihhaya:  appreciating  well;  sakkaram:  undue  adoration 
and  offers  of  gifts;  na  abhinandeyya:  should  not  entertain; 
vivekam:  tranquility;  anubruhaye:  should  be  pursued 

There  is  one  way  to  worldly  and  material  progress  and  profit. 
But  the  way  to  Nibbana  is  quite  different  from  that.  The  monk, 
who  is  the  Buddha’s  disciple,  should  be  clearly  aware  of  this 
difference.  He  must  not  take  delight  in  the  worldly  gifts  with 
which  he  is  being  enticed.  He  must  on  the  other  hand  seek  solitude. 


Commentary 

viveke:  detachment,  seclusion.  According  to  Niddesa,  it  is  of  three 
kinds:  1)  bodily  detachment,  i.e.,  abiding  in  solitude  free  from  alluring 
sensuous  objects;  2)  mental  detachment,  i.e.,  the  inner  detachment 
from  sensuous  things;  3)  detachment  from  the  substrata  of  existence.  In 
the  description  of  the  first  absorption,  the  words  ‘detached  from  sensu¬ 
ous  things’  refer  to  ‘bodily  detachment’,  the  words  ‘detached  from  kar¬ 
mically  unwholesome  things’  refer  to  ‘mental  detachment’;  the  words 
‘born  of  detachment’,  refer  to  the  absence  of  the  five  hindrances. 
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The  Wise 


Treasure  The  Advice  Of  The  Wise 

6  (1)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Radha  (Verse  76) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  Monk  Radha,  who  was  at  one  time  a 
poor  old  brahmin. 

Radha  was  a  poor  brahmin  who  stayed  in  the  monastery  doing 
small  services  for  the  monks.  For  his  services  he  was  provided 
with  food  and  clothing  and  other  needs,  but  was  not  encour¬ 
aged  to  join  the  Sangha,  although  he  had  a  strong  desire  to  be¬ 
come  a  monk. 

One  day,  early  in  the  morning,  when  the  Buddha  surveyed  the 
world  with  his  supernormal  power,  he  saw  the  poor  brahmin  in 
his  vision  and  knew  that  he  was  due  for  arahatship.  So  the 
Buddha  went  to  the  old  man,  and  learned  from  him  that  the 
monks  of  the  monastery  did  not  want  him  to  join  the  Sangha. 
The  Buddha  therefore  called  all  the  monks  to  him  and  asked 
them,  “Is  there  any  monk  here  who  recollects  any  good  turn 
done  to  him  by  this  old  man?”  To  this  question,  Venerable 
Sariputta  replied,  “Venerable,  I  do  recollect  an  instance  when 
this  old  man  offered  me  a  spoonful  of  rice.”  “If  that  be  so,”  the 
Buddha  said,  “shouldn’t  you  help  your  benefactor  to  get  liber¬ 
ated  from  the  ills  of  life?”  Then  Venerable  Sariputta  agreed  to 
make  the  old  man  a  monk  and  he  was  duly  admitted  to  the 
Sangha.  Venerable  Sariputta  guided  the  old  monk  and  he 
strictly  followed  his  guidance.  Within  a  few  days,  the  old  monk 
attained  arahatship. 

When  the  Buddha  next  came  to  see  the  monks,  they  reported  to 
him  how  strictly  the  old  monk  followed  the  guidance  of  Vener- 
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able  Sariputta.  To  them,  the  Buddha  replied  that  a  monk  should 
be  amenable  to  guidance  like  Radha  and  should  not  resent 
when  rebuked  for  any  fault  or  failing. 

Said  the  Buddha,  “Venerable  Sariputta  was,  in  a  previous  life, 
the  solitary  elephant  which  presented  the  pure  white  elephant 
his  son  to  the  carpenters,  in  recognition  of  the  service  they  did 
him  in  healing  his  foot.”  Having  said  thus  about  Venerable 
Sariputta,  he  said,  with  reference  to  Venerable  Radha,  “Monks, 
when  a  fault  is  pointed  out  to  a  monk,  he  ought  to  be  amenable 
to  discipline  like  Radha  and  when  he  is  admonished,  he  should 
not  take  offence.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  76) 

vajjadassinam  niggayhavadim  medhdvim  yarn 
nidhTnam  pavattaram  iva  passe  tadisam  panditam 
bhaje  tadisam  bhajamanassa  seyyo  hoti  pdpiyo  na 

vajjadassinam :  who  indicates  errors;  niggayhavadim :  who 
admonishes  but  constructively;  medhdvim'.  wise;  yarn : 
who;  nidhTnam  pavattaram  iva :  like  a  treasure-revealer; 
passe:  discovers;  tadisam :  such;  panditam:  a  wise  person; 
bhaje:  one  should  associate;  tadisam:  such  a  person; 
bhajamanassa:  to  an  individual  who  associates;  seyyo: 
good;  hoti:  will  happen;  pdpiyo:  evil;  na:  will  not  happen 

If  one  discovers  a  wise  person  who  points  one’s  errors  and 
sternly  corrects  one,  he  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  benign  re- 
vealer  of  a  treasure.  His  company  should  be  sought.  Such  asso¬ 
ciation  would  make  better  persons  of  men. 
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Commentary 


vajjadassinam  niggayhavadim :  one  who  picks  out  faults;  one  who  re¬ 
proves.  These  two  qualities  are  offered  as  the  characteristics  of  a  per¬ 
son  who  criticizes  constructively.  There  are  those  who  point  out  faults 
and  reprove,  with  the  intention  of  insulting  a  person.  But  in  this  stanza 


the  constructive  critics  are  meant.  They  of  course  highlight  faults  and 


reprove,  but  their  intention  is  different.  They  go  about  these  activities 


like  ‘revealers  of  treasures.’  Who  could  describe  a  ‘treasure-revealer’ 


as  a  person  who  insults?  That  kind  of  guide  will  enable  the  learner  to 
realize  for  himself  the  inner  personality  treasures  he  possesses,  and 
will  make  him  an  adept  in  proper  conduct,  so  that  he  can  progress  satis¬ 
factorily  along  the  path  to  realization. 
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The  Virtuous  Cherish  Good  Advice 

6  (2)  The  Story  of  Venerables  Assaji  and  Punabbasuka  (Verse  77) 


While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  Venerables  Assaji  and  Punabbasuka. 


These  monks,  we  are  told,  were  two  pupils  of  the  chief  disci¬ 
ples,  but  in  spite  of  that  fact  were  shameless  and  wicked.  While 
they  were  in  residence  at  Kltagiri  with  their  retinues  of  many 
monks,  they  planted  and  caused  to  be  planted  flowering  trees 
and  were  guilty  of  all  manner  of  misconduct  besides.  They  vio¬ 
lated  homes  and  procured  thence  the  monastic  requisites  on 
which  they  lived.  They  rendered  the  monastery  uninhabitable 
for  the  amiable  monks. 


Hearing  of  their  doings,  the  Buddha  was  determined  to  expel 
them  from  the  Sangha.  For  this  purpose  he  summoned  the  two 
chief  disciples,  together  with  their  retinues,  and  said  to  them, 
“Expel  those  who  will  not  obey  your  commands,  but  admonish 
and  instruct  those  who  will  obey.  He  who  admonishes  and  in¬ 
structs  is  hated  by  those  that  lack  wisdom,  but  is  loved  and 
cherished  by  the  wise.”  And  joining  the  connection  and  in¬ 
structed  them  in  the  Dhamma. 


Sariputta  and  Moggallana  went  there  and  admonished  and  in¬ 
structed  those  monks.  Some  of  them  received  the  admonitions 
of  the  Venerables  and  corrected  their  behaviour,  others  re¬ 
turned  to  the  house-life  while  still  others  were  expelled  from 
the  Sangha. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  77) 

Ovadeyya  anusdseyya  cisabbha  ca  nivdraye 
so  hi  satam  piyo  hoti  asatam  appiyo  hoti 
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Ovadeyya :  (if  a  good  friend)  reproaches;  anusdseyya : 
warns;  asabbhd  ca :  from  anti- social  actions;  nivdraye : 
safeguards;  so  hi:  that  good  friend;  satam :  for  the  virtuous; 

hoti:  is  appealing;  asatam:  to  evil  people;  appiyo  hoti: 
is  repulsive 

The  wise  and  good  person  who  reproaches  and  warns,  and  pre¬ 
vents  a  person  from  getting  into  anti- social  behaviour,  is  liked 
by  virtuous  individuals  -  and  disliked  by  those  who  are  evil. 

Commentary 

Ovadeyya,  anusdseyya :  Reproaches  and  warns.  In  some  commentar¬ 
ies,  the  distinction  between  ovada  and  anusdsand  is  carefully  estab¬ 
lished.  ‘Reproach’  (ovada)  is  described  as  telling  a  person  about  what 
is  good  and  what  is  bad,  in  terms  of  what  has  already  been  done.  Tell¬ 
ing  a  person  about  what  is  likely  to  ensue,  if  one  did  either  this  or  that, 
in  the  future,  is  referred  to  as  “ anusdsand ”  (warning).  ‘Reproach’ 
(ovada)  is  made  when  one  is  physically  present  before  the  reproacher. 
But,  if  the  two  persons  are  not  physically  present  together,  and  one’s 
communications  are  conveyed  to  the  other,  that  is  described  as  ‘warn¬ 
ing’  (anusdsand).  Again,  telling  once  only  is  ‘ ovada ’  (reproach).  Re¬ 
peated  telling  is  “ anusdsand  (warning). 

asabbhd  ca  nivdraye :  prevents  one  from  resorting  to  anti- social  action: 
makes  him  abstain  from  anti-social  actions.  It  is  abstinence  from  the 
wrong  actions:  killing,  stealing  and  sexual  misconduct.  It  inculcates 
compassion  to  all  living  beings;  the  taking  only  of  things  that  are 
given;  and  living  a  pure  and  chaste  life.  By  such  moral  conduct  one 
gives  others  fearlessness,  security  and  peace.  All  morality,  or  the  good 
life,  is  founded  on  love  and  compassion,  metta  and  karuna.  A  person 
without  these  two  salient  qualities  cannot  be  called  a  man  of  morals. 
Verbal  and  physical  acts  not  tinged  with  love  and  compassion  cannot 
be  regarded  as  good  and  wholesome.  Surely,  one  cannot  kill,  steal  and 
so  forth  with  thoughts  of  love  and  a  good  conscience,  but  it  can  be  done 
only  when  one  is  driven  by  thoughts  of  cruelty,  greed  and  ignorance. 
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It  is  necessary  to  cultivate  a  certain  measure  of  mental  discipline,  be¬ 
cause  the  untamed  mind  always  finds  excuses  to  commit  evil  in  word 
or  deed.  ‘When  the  thought  is  unguarded,  bodily  action  also  is  un¬ 
guarded;  so  are  speech  and  mental  action’. 

Conduct  builds  character.  No  one  can  bestow  the  gift  of  a  good  charac¬ 
ter  on  another.  Each  one  has  to  build  it  up  by  thought,  reflection,  care, 
effort,  mindfulness  and  introspection.  Just  as  in  the  mastery  of  an  art 
one  has  to  labour  hard,  so  to  master  the  art  of  noble  conduct  on  which  a 
good  and  strong  character  depends,  one  must  be  diligent  and  on  the 
alert. 

In  the  training  of  character  the  first  thing  necessary  is  to  practice  self 
control.  If,  instead,  a  man  gives  himself  up  to  sense  pleasures,  his  good 
social  conduct  and  character  will  fall  away  -  on  this  all  teachers  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  psychology  agree.  Those  who  are  intoxicated  with  pleasures 
and  are  driven  by  the  urge  to  enjoy  themselves,  cannot  be  properly  ed¬ 
ucated  until  they  have  learned  to  admit  their  faults. 

Regarding  high  moral  conduct  the  Buddha  advised  thus: 

“Evil  can  be  abandoned.  If  it  were  not  possible  to  give  up  evil,  I  would 
not  say  so.  Since  it  can  be  done,  I  say  unto  you:  ‘Give  up  evil.”’ 

The  Buddha  continues, 

“Good  can  be  cultivated.  If  it  were  not  possible  to  cultivate  good,  I 
would  not  say  so.  Since  it  can  be  done,  I  say  unto  you:  ‘Cultivate  the 
good.’” 

This  is  the  kind  of  guidance  that  a  good  advisor  should  provide  to 
make  a  person  abstain  from  unacceptable,  immoral  and  anti-social  (as- 
abbhd )  behaviour. 
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In  The  Company  Of  The  Virtuous 

6  (3)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Channa  (Verse  78) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  Venerable  Channa. 

Channa  was  the  attendant  who  accompanied  Prince  Siddhattha 
when  he  renounced  the  world  and  left  the  palace  on  horseback. 
When  the  prince  attained  Buddhahood,  Channa  also  became  a 
monk.  As  a  monk,  he  was  very  arrogant  and  overbearing  be¬ 
cause  of  his  close  connection  with  the  Buddha.  Channa  used  to 
say,  “I  came  along  with  my  master  when  he  left  the  palace  for 
the  forest.  At  that  time,  I  was  the  only  companion  of  my  master 
and  there  was  no  one  else.  But  now,  Sariputta  and  Moggallana 
are  saying,  ‘We  are  the  chief  disciples,’  and  are  strutting  about 
the  place.” 

When  the  Buddha  sent  for  him  and  admonished  him  for  his  be¬ 
haviour,  he  kept  silent  but  continued  to  abuse  and  taunt  the  two 
chief  disciples.  Thus  the  Buddha  sent  for  him  and  admonished 
him  three  times;  still,  he  did  not  change.  And  again,  the 
Buddha  sent  for  Channa  and  said,  “Channa,  these  two  noble 
monks  are  good  friends  to  you;  you  should  associate  with  them 
and  be  on  good  terms  with  them.” 

In  spite  of  repeated  admonitions  and  advice  given  by  the 
Buddha,  Channa  did  as  he  pleased  and  continued  to  scold  and 
abuse  the  monks.  The  Buddha,  knowing  this,  said  that  Channa 
would  not  change  during  the  Buddha’s  lifetime  but  after  his  de¬ 
mise  {parinibbana )  Channa  would  surely  change.  On  the  eve 
of  his  parinibbana ,  the  Buddha  called  Venerable  Ananda  to  his 
bedside  and  instructed  him  to  impose  the  brahma-punishment 
(. Brahmadanda )  to  Channa;  i.e.,  for  the  monks  to  simply  ignore 
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him  and  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  After  the  parinibbana 
of  the  Buddha,  Channa  learning  about  the  punishment  from 
monks,  felt  a  deep  and  bitter  remorse  for  having  done  wrong 
and  he  fainted  three  times.  Then  he  owned  up  his  guilt  to  the 
monks  and  asked  for  pardon.  From  that  moment,  he  changed 
his  ways  and  outlook.  He  also  obeyed  their  instructions  in  his 
meditation  practice  and  soon  attained  arahatship. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  78) 

pdpake  mitte  na  bhaje.  purisadhame  na  bhaje. 
kalayne  mitte  bhajetha.  purisuttame  bhajetha 

pdpake  mitte :  bad  friends;  na  bhaje :  do  not  associate;  pur- 
isadhame :  wicked  evil  people;  na  bhaje:  do  not  keep  com¬ 
pany  with;  kalayne  mitte :  worthy  friends;  bhajetha : 
associate;  purisuttame :  noble  superior  people;  bhajetha : 
keep  company  with 

Do  not  associate  with  people  who  have  evil  ways.  Avoid  the 
company  of  wicked,  evil  people  who  are  mean  and  bad.  Asso¬ 
ciate  with  worthy  friends.  Keep  the  company  of  noble  persons 
who  are  superior  in  quality  and  virtue  and  who  will  be  able  to 
elevate  you. 


Commentary 

Mitta :  friend.  In  Buddhist  literature  the  concept  of  friend  is  extensively 
analysed.  In  the  commentary  seven  types  of  friends  are  indicated.  They 
are: 

(1)  pana  sakhd :  those  who  are  friendly  only  at  drinking  bars; 

(2)  sammiya  sammiyo :  those  who  are  friendly  only  when  you  meet 
them;  (3)  atthesu  jdtesu :  those  who  are  friendly  only  when  there  is 
some  task  at  hand;  (4)  upakdraka :  those  friends  who  are  really  friends 
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in  need;  (5)  samdna  sukha  dukkha:  those  who  are  always  with  you  at 
all  times  whether  you  are  ill  or  well;  (6)  atthakkayv. :  those  good  friends 
who  lead  you  along  the  path  to  progress,  dissuading  one  from  evil; 
(7)  anukampaka:  they  are  good  friends  who  are  unhappy  when  you  are 
in  misery  but  are  very  happy  when  you  are  all  right.  He  prevents  others 
when  they  find  fault  with  you  and  praises  those  who  praise  you.  A 
good  friend  is  a  ‘ kalydna  mitt  a  (benign  friend).  Papa  mitta  (malign 
friend)  is  one  who  leads  you  to  evil. 


In  Sigalovada  Sutta  (advice  to  Householder  Sigala)  eight  (8)  types  of 
friends  are  described.  Of  these  four  (4)  are  good  friends.  They  are 
(1)  Upakaraka  mitta  -  a  friend  who  helps  you  in  need;  (2)  Samana 
Sukha  Dukkha  mitta  -  a  friend  who  is  ready  even  to  give  his  life  for 
you;  (3)  Atthakkhayl  mitta  -  a  friend  who  protects  you  against  evil; 
(4)  Anukampaka  mitta  -  a  friend  who  is  happy  when  you  make 
progress  and  praises  those  who  speak  well  of  you.  There  are  four 
(4)  bad  friends  too.  They  are  (1)  Annadatthuhara  -  a  friend  who  is  keen 
to  profit  from  you;  (2)  Vaclparama  -  a  friend  who  helps  only  in  words 
(3)  AnuppiyabhanI  -  a  friend  who  approves  both  the  good  things  and 
the  bad  things  you  do  (4)  Apaya  Sahaya  -  a  friend  who  leads  you  to 
such  evil  acts  as  taking  intoxicating  drinks. 
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Living  Happily  In  The  Dhamma 

6  (4)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Mahakappina  (Verse  79) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  Venerable  Mahakappina. 

Mahakappina  was  king  of  Kukkutavati.  He  had  a  queen  named 
Anoja;  he  also  had  one  thousand  ministers  to  help  him  rule  the 
country.  One  day,  the  king  accompanied  by  his  ministers,  was 
out  in  the  park.  There,  they  met  some  merchants  from  Savatthi. 
On  learning  about  the  Triple  Gem  from  these  merchants  the 
king  and  his  ministers  immediately  set  out  for  Savatthi. 

On  that  day,  when  the  Buddha  surveyed  the  world  with  his  su¬ 
pernormal  power,  he  saw  in  his  vision,  Mahakappina  and  his 
ministers  coming  towards  Savatthi.  He  also  knew  that  they 
were  due  for  arahatship.  The  Buddha  went  to  a  place  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  yojanas  (leagues)  away  from  Savatthi  to  meet 
them.  There,  he  waited  for  them  under  a  banyan  tree  on  the 
bank  of  the  Candabhaga  River.  King  Mahakappina  and  his 
ministers  came  to  the  place  where  the  Buddha  was  waiting  for 
them.  When  they  saw  the  Buddha,  with  six-coloured  rays  radi¬ 
ating  from  his  body,  they  approached  the  Buddha  and  paid 
homage  to  him.  The  Buddha  then  delivered  a  discourse  to 
them.  After  listening  to  the  discourse  the  king  and  all  his  min¬ 
isters  attained  sotapatti  fruition,  and  they  asked  the  Buddha  to 
permit  them  to  join  the  Sangha.  The  Buddha,  reflecting  on  their 
past  and  finding  that  they  had  made  offerings  of  yellow  robes 
in  a  past  existence  said  to  them,  “Ehi  monk”  (which  means 
“Come  here  monk”),  and  they  all  became  monks. 

Meanwhile,  Queen  Anoja,  learning  about  the  king’s  departure 
for  Savatthi,  sent  for  the  wives  of  the  one  thousand  ministers, 
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and  together  with  them  followed  the  king’s  trail.  They  too 
came  to  the  place  where  the  Buddha  was  and  seeing  the 
Buddha  with  a  halo  of  six  colours,  paid  homage  to  him.  All  this 
time,  the  Buddha  by  exercising  his  supernormal  power  had 
made  the  king  and  his  ministers  invisible  so  that  their  wives  did 
not  see  them.  The  queen  therefore  enquired  where  the  king  and 
his  ministers  were.  The  Buddha  told  the  queen  and  her  party  to 
wait  for  a  while  and  that  the  king  would  soon  come  with  his 
ministers.  The  Buddha  then  delivered  another  discourse  at  the 
end  of  which  the  king  and  his  ministers  attained  arahatship  and 
the  queen  and  the  wives  of  the  ministers  attained  sotapatti  frui¬ 
tion.  At  that  instant,  the  queen  and  her  party  saw  the  newly  ad¬ 
mitted  monks  and  recognized  them  as  their  former  husbands. 
The  ladies  also  asked  permission  from  the  Buddha  to  enter  the 
Sangha,  so  they  were  directed  to  go  ahead  to  Savatthi.  There 
they  entered  the  Sangha  and  very  soon  they  also  attained  ara¬ 
hatship.  The  Buddha  then  returned  to  the  Jetavana  Monastery 
accompanied  by  one  thousand  monks. 

At  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  Monk  Mahakappina  while  resting 
during  the  night  or  during  the  day  would  often  say,  “Oh,  what 
happiness!”  (“ Aho  Sukhaml”).  The  monks,  hearing  him  saying 
this  so  many  times  a  day,  told  the  Buddha  about  it.  To  them  the 
Buddha  replied,  “My  son  Kappina,  having  had  the  taste  of  the 
Dhamma,  lives  happily  with  a  serene  mind;  he  is  saying  these 
words  of  exultation  repeatedly  with  reference  to  Nibbana. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  79) 

dhammapiti  vippasannena  cetasd  sukham  seti. 

pandito  ariyappavedite  dhamme  sadd  ramati 


dhammapiti :  those  who  truly  delight  in  “the  Teaching”; 
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vippasannena  cetasd :  with  clarity  of  mind;  sukham  seti : 
live  happily;  pandito :  the  wise  person;  ariyappavedite : 
experienced  by  the  “Sublime  Ones”;  dhamme :  in  the  real¬ 
ity;  sadd  ramati :  always  takes  delight 

One  who  delights  in  “The  Teaching”  lives  happily  with  a  pure 
mind.  The  experience  of  the  “Sublime  Ones”  ( ariyd )  the  wise 
always  enjoy. 


Commentary 

dhammapiti  sukham  seti :  he  who  imbibes  the  essence  of  Dhamma 
lives  happily.  What  is  meant  here  is  that  those  who  follow  the  teaching 
of  the  Buddha  and  follow  it  in  practical  terms  will  live  happily.  The  ex¬ 
pression  piti  implies  drinking.  But  the  drinking  meant  here  is  absorbing 
the  Teaching  into  one’s  life. 

Ariya :  which  means  ‘one  who  is  far  removed  from  passions’,  was  orig¬ 
inally  a  racial  term.  In  Buddhism  it  indicates  nobility  of  character,  and 
is  invariably  applied  to  the  Buddhas  and  the  Arahants. 
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The  Wise  Control  Themselves 

6  (5)  The  Story  of  Novice  Monk  Pandita  (Verse  80) 


While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  the  novice  monk  Pandita. 

Pandita  was  a  young  son  of  a  rich  man  of  Savatthi.  He  became 
a  novice  monk  at  the  age  of  seven.  On  the  eighth  day  after  be¬ 
coming  a  novice  monk,  as  he  was  following  Venerable 
Sariputta  on  an  alms-round,  he  saw  some  farmers  channeling 
water  into  their  fields  and  asked  the  Venerable,  “Can  water 
which  has  no  consciousness  be  guided  to  wherever  one 
wishes?”  The  Venerable  replied,  “Yes,  it  can  be  guided  to 
wherever  one  wishes.”  As  they  continued  on  their  way,  the 
novice  monk  next  saw  some  fletchers  heating  their  arrows  with 
fire  and  straightening  them.  Further  on,  he  came  across  some 
carpenters  cutting,  sawing  and  planing  timber  to  make  it  into 
things  like  cart-wheels.  Then  he  pondered,  “If  water  which  is 
without  consciousness  can  be  guided  to  wherever  one  desires, 
if  a  crooked  bamboo  which  is  without  consciousness  can  be 
straightened,  and  if  timber  which  is  without  consciousness  can 
be  made  into  useful  things,  why  should  I,  having  conscious¬ 
ness,  be  unable  to  tame  my  mind  and  practice  tranquillity  and 
insight  meditation?” 

Then  and  there  he  asked  permission  from  the  Venerable  and  re¬ 
turned  to  his  own  room  in  the  monastery.  There  he  ardently 
and  diligently  practiced  meditation,  contemplating  the  body. 
Sakka  and  the  devas  also  helped  him  in  his  meditation  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  monastery  and  its  precincts  very  quiet  and  still.  Before 
the  noon  meal  novice  monk  Pandita  attained  anagami  fruition. 
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At  that  time  Venerable  Sariputta  was  bringing  food  to  the  nov¬ 
ice  monk.  The  Buddha  saw  with  his  supernormal  power  that 
novice  monk  Pandita  had  attained  anagami  fruition  and  also 
that  if  he  continued  to  practice  meditation  he  would  soon  attain 
arahatship.  So  the  Buddha  decided  to  stop  Sariputta  from  en¬ 
tering  the  room,  where  the  novice  monk  was.  The  Buddha  went 
to  the  door  and  kept  Sariputta  engaged  by  putting  some  ques¬ 
tions  to  him.  While  the  conversation  was  taking  place,  the  nov¬ 
ice  monk  attained  arahatship.  Thus,  the  novice  monk  attained 
arahatship  on  the  eighth  day  after  becoming  a  novice. 

In  this  connection,  the  Buddha  said  to  the  monks  of  the  monas¬ 
tery.  “When  one  is  earnestly  practicing  the  Dhamma,  even 
Sakka  and  the  devas  give  protection  and  keep  guard;  I  myself 
have  kept  Venerable  Sariputta  engaged  at  the  door  so  that  nov¬ 
ice  monk  Pandita  should  not  be  disturbed.  The  novice  monk, 
having  seen  the  farmers  irrigating  their  fields,  the  fletchers 
straightening  their  arrows,  and  carpenters  making  cart-wheels 
and  other  things,  tames  his  mind  and  practises  the  Dhamma;  he 
has  now  become  an  arahat.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  80) 

nettikd  hi  udakam  nayanti  usukdra  tejanam  namayanti  tac- 
chakd  ddrum  namayanti  pandita  attdnam  damayanti 

nettikd'.  irrigators;  hi:  certainly;  udakam :  water;  nayanti : 
lead  (to  whatever  place  they  like);  usukard :  fletchers; 
tejanam :  arrow-shafts;  namayanti:  shape  and  bend;  tac- 
chakd:  carpenters;  ddrum:  wood;  namayanti:  shape  and 
form;  pandita:  the  wise  ones;  attdnam:  their  own  minds 
(themselves);  damayanti:  tame  and  restrain 
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The  irrigator  who  manages  water  is  skilled  in  directing  water  to 
whatever  place  he  wants.  The  fletcher  skillfully  shapes  a  very 
straight  arrow  shaft  out  of  a  piece  of  wood  by  working  skill¬ 
fully  on  it.  The  carpenter  selects  a  block  of  wood  and  con¬ 
structs  whatever  he  wants  out  of  it,  depending  on  his  need.  In 
the  same  way,  the  wise  persons  work  upon  their  mind,  restrain¬ 
ing  it  the  way  they  desire. 

Commentary 

nettika,  usukara,  tacchaka :  the  irrigators,  the  arrow-makers,  the  car¬ 
penters.  In  this  stanza,  a  whole  series  of  experts  is  noted.  They  are  all 
skilled  in  various  activities.  All  these  three  categories  of  craftsmen 
control  and  tame  inanimate  things:  one  leads  water  to  wherever  he 
pleases;  the  fletcher  shapes  the  stick  into  a  fast-flying  arrow  and  the 
carpenter  forms  whatever  timber  he  likes  into  objects  he  wants  made. 
But  the  truth-seeker  shapes  his  own  mind,  which  is  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  than  the  above  three. 
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The  Wise  Are  Steadfast 

6  (6)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Lakuntaka  Bhaddiya  (Verse  81) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  Venerable  Bhaddiya. 

Bhaddiya  was  one  of  the  monks  staying  at  the  Jetavana  Monas¬ 
tery.  Because  of  his  short  stature  he  was  known  as  Lakuntaka 
(the  dwarf)  to  other  monks.  Lakuntaka  Bhaddiya  was  very 
good  natured;  even  young  monks  would  often  tease  him  by 
pulling  his  nose  or  his  ear,  or  by  patting  him  on  his  head.  Very 
often  they  would  jokingly  say,  “Uncle,  how  are  you?  Are  you 
happy  or  are  you  bored  with  your  life  here  as  a  monk?” 
Lakuntaka  Bhaddiya  never  retaliated  in  anger,  or  abused  them; 
in  fact,  even  in  his  heart  he  did  not  get  angry  with  them. 

When  told  about  the  patience  of  Lakuntaka  Bhaddiya,  the 
Buddha  said,  “An  arahat  never  loses  his  temper,  he  has  no  de¬ 
sire  to  speak  harshly  or  to  think  ill  of  others.  He  is  like  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  solid  rock;  as  a  solid  rock  is  unshaken,  so  also,  an  arahat 
is  unperturbed  by  scorn  or  by  praise.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  81) 

yathd  ekaghano  selo  vdtena  na  samirati 
evam  panditd  nindd  pasamsdsu 

yathd :  just  like;  ekaghano :  a  solid;  selo :  rock;  vdtena :  by 
the  wind;  na  samirati :  is  not  shaken;  evam :  in  the  same 
way;  panditd :  the  wise  ones;  nindd  pasamsdsu :  both  in 
praise  and  blame;  na  samihjanti :  remain  unmoved 

The  wise  remain  unmoved  and  unruffled  both  by  praise  and 
humiliation.  The  wise  remain  unshaken  under  all  vicissitudes 
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of  life,  like  the  solid  rock  that  withstands  the  buffetings  of 
wind,  unmoved. 


Commentary 

ninda  pasamsasu :  both  in  praise  and  blame.  The  ordinary  people  tend 
to  be  shaken  by  the  changing  vicissitudes  of  life.  When  something  goes 
wrong,  they  are  depressed.  When  things  go  well,  they  are  elated.  But, 
the  wise  are  unshaken,  whatever  the  fortune  they  face.  It  is  said  that  the 
people  in  general  face  eight  kinds  of  vicissitudes.  They  are  described  in 
Pali: 


Labhd  alabhd,  ayaso ,  yasoca, 

(Gain,  loss,  neglect  and  attention 

Ninda,  pasansa,  sukham,  ca  dukkham 

Insult,  praise,  pleasure  and  pain 

Ete  anicca  manujesu  dhamma 

These  unstable  human  experiences 

AsassatT  viparinama  dhamma 

Are  transient  changing  vicissitudes  of  life.) 

There  are  eight  kinds  of  fortune,  good  and  bad,  that  affect  people: 
(1 )  Labha:  gain;  (2)  Alabha :  loss;  (3)  Ayaso :  neglect;  (4)  Yaso  atten¬ 
tion;  (5)  Ninda :  humiliation;  (6)  Pasamsd :  praise;  (7)  Sukha :  pleasure; 
and  (8)  Dukkha :  pain. 

These  eight  are  described  as  the  eight  vicissitudes  of  life  ( attha  loka 
dhamma).  The  ordinary  masses  are  shaken  by  these  vicissitudes.  But 
the  wise  remain  unshaken  by  them.  The  Wise  Ones  are  aware  of  the 
changing  nature  of  the  world;  in  response,  they  remain  unmoved  by  it. 
In  this  stanza,  this  mental  stability  is  compared  to  the  stability  of  the 
rock  that  remains  unshaken  by  the  wind.  The  awareness  of  the  wise 
ones  and  their  unshaken  mind,  in  the  face  of  such  vicissitudes,  are 
summed  up  this  way: 
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Eteva  natva  satima  sumedhd 

(Knowing  this,  the  mind  of  sage 

Avekkhati  viparinama  dhamma 

Closely  observes  the  changing  experience 

Itthassa  dhamma  na  mathenti  cittam. 

•  •  • 

His  mind  not  lured  by  pleasing  experience 

Anitthato  na  patighatameti 

What  is  not  pleasing,  he  does  not  hate.) 

(The  wise  person  considers  these  vicissitudes  carefully  and  notes  that 
they  are  subject  to  fluctuation.  His  mind  is  not  shaken  by  good  fortune. 
Nor  is  he  depressed  by  misfortune.)  It  is  this  recognition  of  imperma¬ 
nence  that  helps  him  preserve  his  calm. 

Special  Note  on  Arahat  Lakuntaka  Bhaddiya :  Though  diminutive  in 
stature  he  had  a  melodious  voice.  Among  the  eight  Maha  Arahats,  his 
voice  was  pre-eminent.  Of  all  gifts,  gift  of  speech  is  the  most  precious. 
His  superb  voice  came  next  to  the  Buddha’s,  which  is  compared  to  the 
singing  of  the  bird  called  Kuravlka  (the  Indian  nightingale)  of  the 
Himalayas,  the  king  of  the  birds  with  a  sweet  voice.  His  short  stature, 
from  which  the  name  Lakuntaka  came,  was  the  result  of  a  past  kamma. 

Arahat  Lakuntaka  Bhaddiya’ s  voice  was  deeply  prized.  In  the  Bhad¬ 
diya  Sutta,  the  Buddha  praised  him  saying  that  he,  though  hump¬ 
backed  and  unsightly,  was  highly  gifted  and  his  character  was  most 
lofty.  Buddha  declared  that  Lakuntaka  Bhaddiya  was  pre-eminent  in 
the  Sangha,  for  his  voice. 

His  voice  was  vibrating  with  music, 

Bringing  men  to  dhamma’ s  fold, 

Curing  minds  by  the  physic, 

Though  he  was  puny  to  behold. 


The  Wise  Are  Happy 


6  (7)  The  Story  of  Kanamata  (Verse  82) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  the  mother  of  Kana  (Kanamata). 

Kanamata  was  a  devoted  lay  disciple  of  the  Buddha.  Her 
daughter  Kana  was  married  to  a  man  from  another  village.  As 
Kana  had  been  on  a  visit  to  her  mother  for  some  time,  her  hus¬ 
band  sent  a  message  for  her  to  come  home.  Her  mother  told  her 
to  wait  for  one  more  day  as  she  wanted  her  to  take  some  sweet¬ 
meats  for  her  husband.  The  next  day,  Kanamata  made  some 
sweet-meats,  but  when  four  monks  stood  at  her  door  for  alms 
she  offered  some  to  them.  The  four  monks  told  other  monks 
about  the  sweetmeats  from  Kanamata’ s  house  and  they  also 
came  to  stand  at  her  door.  Kanamata,  as  a  devotee  of  the 
Buddha  and  his  disciples,  offered  her  sweetmeats  to  the  monks 
as  they  came  in,  one  after  another.  The  result  was  that  in  the 
end  there  was  none  left  for  Kana  and  she  did  not  go  home  on 
that  day.  The  same  thing  happened  on  the  next  two  days;  her 
mother  made  some  sweetmeats,  the  monks  stood  at  her  door, 
she  offered  her  sweetmeats  to  the  monks,  there  was  nothing 
left  for  her  daughter  to  take  home,  and  her  daughter  did  not  go 
home.  On  the  third  day,  for  the  third  time,  her  husband  sent  her 
a  message,  which  was  also  an  ultimatum  stating  that  if  she 
failed  to  come  home  the  next  day,  he  would  take  another  wife. 
But  on  the  next  day  also,  Kana  was  unable  to  go  home  because 
her  mother  offered  all  her  sweetmeats  to  the  monks.  Kana’s 
husband  then  took  another  wife  and  Kana  became  very  bitter 
towards  the  monks.  She  used  to  abuse  all  monks  so  much  so 
that  the  monks  kept  away  from  the  house  of  Kanamata. 
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The  Buddha  heard  about  Kana  and  went  to  the  house  of 
Kanamata;  there  she  offered  him  some  rice  gruel.  After  the 
meal,  the  Buddha  sent  for  Kana  and  asked  her,  “Did  my  monks 
take  what  was  given  them  or  what  was  not  given  them?”  Kana 
answered  that  the  monks  had  taken  only  what  was  given  them, 
and  then  added,  “They  were  not  in  the  wrong;  only  I  was  in  the 
wrong.”  Thus,  she  owned  up  her  fault  and  she  also  paid  hom¬ 
age  to  the  Buddha.  The  Buddha  then  gave  a  discourse.  At  the 
end  of  the  discourse,  Kana  attained  sotapatti  fruition. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  monastery,  the  Buddha  met  King 
Paslnadi  of  Kosala.  On  being  told  about  Kana  and  her  bitter  at¬ 
titude  towards  the  monks,  King  Pasenadi  asked  the  Buddha 
whether  he  had  been  able  to  teach  her  the  dhamma  and  make 
her  see  the  truth  (dhamma).  The  Buddha  replied,  “Yes,  I  have 
taught  her  the  dhamma,  and  I  have  also  made  her  rich  in  her 
next  existence.”  Then  the  king  promised  the  Buddha  that  he 
would  make  Kana  rich  even  in  this  existence.  The  king  then 
sent  his  men  with  a  palanquin  to  fetch  Kana.  When  she  arrived, 
the  king  announced  to  his  ministers,  “Whoever  can  keep  my 
daughter  Kana  in  comfort  may  take  her.”  One  of  the  ministers 
volunteered  to  adopt  Kana  as  his  daughter,  gave  her  all  his 
wealth,  and  said  to  her,  “You  may  give  in  charity  as  much  as 
you  like.”  Every  day,  Kana  made  offerings  to  the  monks  at  the 
four  city-gates.  When  told  about  Kana  giving  generously  in 
charity,  the  Buddha  said,  “Monks,  the  mind  of  Kana  which  was 
muddled  was  made  clear  and  calm  by  my  words.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  82) 

yathd  api  gambhiro  rahadd  vippasanno  andvilo 

evam  panditd  dhammdni  sutvdna  vippasTdanti 
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yathd  api :  just  as;  gambhiro :  the  deep;  rahadd :  ocean;  vip- 
pasanno :  is  very  clear;  anavilo :  and  is  not  turbulent;  £vara: 
in  the  same  way;  panditd :  the  wise  ones;  dhammdni :  the 
Teaching;  sutvana :  having  heard;  vippasidanti :  become 
purified  mentally 

The  exceedingly  deep  oceans  are  tranquil,  calm  and  are  not  ag¬ 
itated.  In  the  same  way  those  wise  ones  who  listen  to  the  words 
of  the  Buddha  acquire  deep  awareness  and  are  extremely  calm 
and  tranquil. 


Commentary 

rahadd  gambhiro :  the  deep  ocean.  In  this  stanza,  the  purity  of  mind 
experienced  by  those  who  have  heard  the  word  of  the  Buddha,  is  de¬ 
clared  to  be  similar  to  the  clarity  of  the  water  of  the  deep  oceans.  The 
ordinary  masses  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  listening  to  the 
word  of  the  Buddha  are  impure  in  mind,  agitated  and  troubled. 
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The  Wise  Are  Tranquil 

6  (8)  The  Story  of  the  Five  Hundred  Monks  (Verse  83) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  a  group  of  monks. 

At  the  request  of  a  Brahmin  from  Veranja,  the  Buddha  was,  on 
one  occasions,  staying  at  Veranja  with  a  group  of  monks. 
While  they  were  at  Veranja,  the  brahmin  failed  to  look  after 
them.  The  people  of  Veranja,  who  were  then  facing  a  famine, 
could  offer  very  little  to  the  monks  when  they  went  on  their 
alms-round.  In  spite  of  all  these  hardships,  the  monks  were  not 
disheartened;  they  were  quite  contented  with  the  small  amount 
of  shrivelled  grain  which  the  horse- traders  offered  them  daily. 
At  the  end  of  the  vassa  (rainy  season),  after  informing  the  brah¬ 
min  from  Veranja,  the  Buddha  returned  to  the  Jetavana  Monas¬ 
tery,  accompanied  by  the  monks.  The  people  of  Savatthi  wel¬ 
comed  them  back  with  choice  food  of  all  kinds. 

A  group  of  people  living  with  the  monks,  eating  whatever  was 
left  over  by  the  monks,  ate  greedily  like  true  gluttons  and  went 
to  sleep  after  their  meals.  On  waking  up,  they  were  shouting, 
singing  and  dancing,  thus  making  themselves  a  great  nuisance. 
When  the  Buddha  came  in  the  evening  to  the  congregation  of 
monks,  they  reported  to  him  about  the  behaviour  of  those  un¬ 
ruly  persons,  and  said,  “These  people  living  on  the  left-overs 
were  quite  decent  and  well-behaved  when  all  of  us  were  facing 
hardship  and  famine  in  Veranja.  Now  that  they  have  enough 
good  food  they  are  going  about  shouting,  singing  and  dancing, 
and  thus  make  themselves  a  great  nuisance.  The  monks,  how¬ 
ever,  behave  themselves  here  just  as  they  were  in  Veranja”. 

To  them  the  Buddha  replied,  “It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  foolish 
to  be  full  of  sorrow  and  feel  depressed  when  things  go  wrong, 
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and  to  be  full  of  gladness  and  feel  elated  when  things  go  well. 
The  wise,  however,  can  withstand  the  ups  and  downs  of  life.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  83) 

sappurisd  ve  sabbattha  cajanti  santo  kdmakdmd  na  lapay- 
anti  sukhena  phutthd  athavd  dukhena  panditd  uccdvacam 
na  dassayanti 

sappurisd :  noble  ones;  ve  sabbattha :  certainly  in  all  things; 
cajanti :  are  non-attached;  santo :  the  noble  ones; 
kdmakdmd :  desiring  sensual  things;  na  lapayanti:  do  not 
talk;  sukhena:  by  happiness;  phutthd :  touched;  athavd :  or 
else;  dukhena :  by  misery  (touched);  panditd'.  wise  ones; 
uccdvacam’.  a  fluctuation;  na  dassayanti:  do  not  display 

The  noble  and  wise  persons  are  not  attached  to  anything  what¬ 
soever  in  the  world.  The  disciplined  persons  do  not  talk  desir¬ 
ing  worldly  things,  material  benefits  or  sensual  delights.  What¬ 
ever  fortune  or  ill  fortune  may  touch  them,  they  remain  calm, 
neither  depressed  nor  elated. 

Commentary 

sukhena  dukkhena :  the  wise  remain  undisturbed  both  in  pleasure  and 
in  pain.  Pleasure  and  pain  are  a  pair  of  opposites.  They  are  the  most 
powerful  factors  that  affect  mankind.  What  can  be  endured  with  ease  is 
sLikhci  (pleasure),  what  is  difficult  to  bear  is  dukkha  (pain).  Ordinary  hap¬ 
piness  is  the  gratification  of  a  desire.  No  sooner  the  desired  thing  is  gained 
then  we  desire  some  other  kind  of  pleasure.  So  insatiate  are  our  selfish 
desires,  the  enjoyment  of  sensual  pleasures  is  the  highest  and  only  happi¬ 
ness  to  an  average  person.  No  doubt  there  is  a  momentary  happiness  in 
the  anticipation,  gratification  and  recollection  of  such  sensual  pleasures, 
highly  priced  by  the  sensualist,  but  they  are  illusory  and  temporary. 

Real  happiness  is  found  within,  and  is  not  to  be  defined  in  terms  of 
wealth,  power,  honours  or  conquests. 
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The  Wise  Live  Correctly 

6  (9)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Dhammika  (Verse  84) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  Venerable  Dhammika. 

Dhammika  lived  in  Savatthi  with  his  wife.  One  day,  he  told  his 
pregnant  wife  that  he  wished  to  become  a  monk;  his  wife 
pleaded  with  him  to  wait  until  after  the  birth  of  their  child. 
When  the  child  was  born,  he  again  requested  his  wife  to  let  him 
go;  again,  she  pleaded  with  him  to  wait  until  the  child  could 
walk.  Then  Dhammika  thought  to  himself,  “It  will  be  useless 
for  me  to  ask  my  wife  for  her  approval  to  join  the  Sangha;  I 
shall  work  for  my  own  liberation.”  Having  made  a  firm  deci¬ 
sion,  he  left  his  house  to  become  a  monk.  He  took  a  meditation 
topic  from  the  Buddha  and  practiced  meditation  ardently  and 
diligently  and  soon  became  an  arahat. 

Some  years  later,  he  visited  his  house  in  order  to  teach  the 
Dhamma  to  his  son  and  his  wife.  His  son  entered  the  Sangha 
and  he  too  attained  arahatship.  The  wife  then  thought,  “Now 
that  both  my  husband  and  my  son  have  left  the  house,  I  had 
better  leave  it,  too.”  With  this  thought  she  left  the  house  and 
became  a  nun;  eventually,  she  too  attained  arahatship. 

At  the  congregation  of  the  monks,  the  Buddha  was  told  how 
Dhammika  became  a  monk  and  attained  arahatship,  and  how 
through  him  his  son  and  his  wife  also  attained  arahatship.  To 
them  the  Buddha  said,  “Monks,  a  wise  man  does  not  wish  for 
wealth  and  prosperity  by  doing  evil,  whether  it  is  for  his  own 
sake  or  for  the  sake  of  others.  He  only  works  for  his  own  liber¬ 
ation  from  the  round  of  rebirths  (samsara)  by  comprehending 
the  teachings  and  living  according  to  the  dhamma.” 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  84) 


attahetu  na  parassa  hetu  na  puttam  na  dhanam 

na  rattham  na  icche  Adhammena  attano  samiddhim 

•  •  •  • 

na  iccheyya  So  silavd  pahhavd  dhammiko  siya 

attahetu'.  for  the  sake  of  one’s  self,  na:  he  does  not;  par¬ 
assa  hetu :  for  the  sake  of  others;  na:  he  does  not;  na 
puttam:  no  son;  na  dhanam:  no  wealth;  na  rattham:  no 
kingdom;  icche:  does  he  wish;  attano  samiddhim:  his  own 
prosperity;  adhammena:  unrealistically;  na  iccheyya:  he 
does  not  desire  (to  gain);  so:  such  a  one;  selava:  well 
behaved;  pahhavd:  penetrative;  dhammiko:  realistic;  siya: 
becomes 

Not  for  one’s  own  benefit  nor  for  that  of  others,  does  he  desire 
children,  wealth  or  kingdom.  Nor  does  he  desire  self-glory. 
Thus  he  is  realistic,  penetrative  and  well  behaved. 

Commentary 

This  verse  gives  an  appropriate  answer  to  the  common  question,  “Why 
did  Prince  Siddhatta  forsake  his  wife,  child,  parents  and  kingdom,  if 
not  for  his  own  benefit.”  This  verse  reminds  us  that  he  would  not  do 
the  unrealistic  thing  for  his  own  benefit  or  for  another’s. 

It  is  owing  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  world,  its  in¬ 
stability,  sorrowfulness  and  impersonality,  that  he  left  home.  At  the 
same  time,  he  did  not  disparage  worldly  wisdom.  He  tried  to  acquire 
knowledge  even  from  his  servants.  Never  did  he  show  any  desire  to 
display  his  knowledge.  What  he  knew  was  always  at  the  disposal  of 
others,  and  that  he  imparted  to  them  unreservedly.  He  tried  his  best  to 
lead  others  from  darkness  to  light.  What  he  did  was  to  stop  running  af¬ 
ter  illusions.  He  started  to  live  realistically;  not  only  for  himself,  but 
also  to  show  an  example  to  others. 
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A  Few  Reach  The  Other  Shore  ss£ 

Those  Who  Follow  The  Dhamma  Are  Liberated 

6  (1 0)  The  Story  of  Dhamma  Listeners  (Verses  85  &  86) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
these  verses,  with  reference  to  a  congregation  of  people  who 
had  come  to  listen  to  a  religious  discourse  in  Savatthi.  On  one 
occasion,  a  group  of  people  from  Savatthi  made  special  offer¬ 
ings  to  the  monks  collectively  and  they  arranged  for  some 
monks  to  deliver  discourses  throughout  the  night,  in  their  lo¬ 
cality.  Many  in  the  audience  could  not  sit  up  the  whole  night 
and  they  returned  to  their  homes  early;  some  sat  through  the 
night,  but  most  of  the  time  they  were  drowsy  and  half-asleep. 
There  were  only  a  few  who  listened  attentively  to  the  dis¬ 
course. 

At  dawn,  when  the  monks  told  the  Buddha  about  what  hap¬ 
pened  the  previous  night,  he  replied,  “Most  people  are  attached 
to  this  world;  only  a  very  few  reach  the  other  shore  ( nibbdna ).” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  85) 

manussesu  ye  jand  pdragdmind  te  appakd  athd 
itard  ayam  pajd  tiram  eva  anudhdvati 

manussesu :  of  the  generality  of  people;  ye  jand :  those  who; 
pdragdmind:  cross  over  to  the  other  shore;  ti :  they;  appakd : 
(are)  only  a  few;  athd :  but;  itard :  the  other;  ayam  pajd: 
these  masses;  tiram  eva:  on  this  shore  itself;  anudhdvati: 
keep  running  along 

Of  those  who  wish  to  cross  over  to  the  other  side  only  a  hand¬ 
ful  are  successful.  Those  others  who  are  left  behind  keep  run- 
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ning  along  this  shore.  Those  masses  who  have  not  been  able  to 
reach  liberation  continue  to  be  caught  up  in  Samsara. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  86) 

ye  ca  kho  sammadakkhdte  dhamme  dhammdnuvattino 
te  jand  suduttaram  maccudheyyam  param  essanti 

ye  ca  kho :  whosoever;  sammadakkhdte'.  in  the  well  articu¬ 
lated;  dhamme’.  teaching;  dhammdnuvattino’.  who  live  in 
accordance  with  the  Teaching;  te  jand:  those  people;  sudut¬ 
taram:  difficult  to  be  crossed;  maccudheyyam:  the  realm  of 
death;  param  essanti:  cross  over 

The  realms  over  which  Mara  has  sway  are  difficult  to  cross. 
Only  those  who  quite  righteously  follow  the  way  indicated  in 
the  well- articulated  Teachings  of  the  Buddha,  will  be  able  to 
cross  these  realms  that  are  so  difficult  to  cross. 

Commentary 

Dhamme  Dhammdnuvattino:  the  teaching  of  the  Buddha  and  those 
who  practice  the  Teaching.  The  Buddha  expounded  his  Teaching,  ini¬ 
tially,  to  the  Five  Ascetics  and  preached  his  first  sermon  -  “The  Turn¬ 
ing  of  the  Wheel  of  Truth”.  Thus  did  the  Enlightened  One  proclaim 
Dhamma  and  set  in  motion  the  matchless  “Wheel  of  Truth”.  With  the 
proclamation  of  the  Dhamma,  for  the  first  time,  and  with  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  five  ascetics,  the  Deer  Park  at  Isipatana  became  the  birth 
place  of  the  Buddha’s  Dispensation,  and  of  the  Sangha,  the  community 
of  monks,  the  ordained  disciples.  The  Buddha  addressed  his  disciples, 
the  accomplished  ones  ( arahats ),  and  said:  “Released  am  I,  monks, 
from  all  ties  whether  human  or  divine.  You  also  are  delivered  from  fet¬ 
ters  whether  human  or  divine.  Go  now  and  wander  for  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  many,  out  of  compassion  for  the  world,  for  the  gain,  wel¬ 
fare  and  happiness  of  gods  and  men.  Let  not  two  of  you  proceed  in  the 
same  direction.  Proclaim  the  Dhamma  that  is  excellent  in  the  begin- 
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ning,  excellent  in  the  middle,  excellent  in  the  end,  possessed  of  the 
meaning  and  the  letter  both  utterly  perfect.  Proclaim  the  life  of  purity, 
the  holy  life  consummate  and  pure.  There  are  beings  with  little  dust  in 
their  eyes  who  will  be  lost  through  not  hearing  the  Dhamma.  There  are 
beings  who  will  understand  the  Dhamma.  I  also  shall  go  to  Uruvela,  to 
Senanigama  to  teach  the  Dhamma.  Thus  did  the  Buddha  commence  his 
sublime  mission  which  lasted  to  the  end  of  his  life.  With  his  disciples 
he  walked  the  highways  and  byways  of  Jambudlpa,  land  of  the  rose  ap¬ 
ple  (another  name  for  India),  enfolding  all  within  the  aura  of  his 
boundless  compassion  and  wisdom.  The  Buddha  made  no  distinction 
of  caste,  clan  or  class  when  communicating  the  Dhamma.  Men  and 
women  from  different  walks  of  life  -  the  rich  and  the  poor;  the  lowliest 
and  highest;  the  literate  and  the  illiterate;  brahmins  and  outcasts, 
princes  and  paupers,  saints  and  criminals  -  listened  to  the  Buddha,  took 
refuge  in  him,  and  followed  him  who  showed  the  path  to  peace  and  en¬ 
lightenment.  The  path  is  open  to  all.  His  Dhamma  was  for  all.  Caste, 
which  was  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  brahmins  of  India,  was 
one  of  utter  indifference  to  the  Buddha,  who  strongly  condemned  so 
debasing  a  system.  The  Buddha  freely  admitted  into  the  Sangha  people 
from  all  castes  and  classes,  when  he  knew  that  they  were  fit  to  live  the 
holy  life,  and  some  of  them  later  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
Sangha.  The  Buddha  was  the  only  contemporary  teacher  who  endeav¬ 
oured  to  blend  in  mutual  tolerance  and  concord  those  who  hitherto  had 
been  rent  asunder  by  differences  of  caste  and  class.  The  Buddha  also 
raised  the  status  of  women  in  India.  Generally  speaking,  during  the 
time  of  the  Buddha,  owing  to  brahminical  influence,  women  were  not 
given  much  recognition.  Sometimes  they  were  held  in  contempt,  al¬ 
though  there  were  solitary  cases  of  their  showing  erudition  in  matters 
of  philosophy,  and  so  on.  In  his  magnanimity,  the  Buddha  treated 
women  with  consideration  and  civility,  and  pointed  out  to  them,  too, 
the  path  to  peace,  purity  and  sanctity.  The  Buddha  established  the  order 
of  nuns  ( Bhikkhuni  Sasana )  for  the  first  time  in  history;  for  never  be¬ 
fore  this  had  there  been  an  order  where  women  could  lead  a  celibate 
life  of  renunciation.  Women  from  all  walks  of  life  joined  the  order.  The 
lives  of  quite  a  number  of  these  noble  nuns,  their  strenuous  endeavours 
to  win  the  goal  of  freedom,  and  their  paeans  of  joy  at  deliverance  of  mind 
are  graphically  described  in  the  ‘Psalms  of  the  Sisters’  ( TherTgatha ). 
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While  journeying  from  village  to  village,  from  town  to  town,  instruct¬ 
ing,  enlightening  and  gladdening  the  many,  the  Buddha  saw  how  su¬ 
perstitious  folk,  steeped  in  ignorance,  slaughtered  animals  in  worship 
of  their  gods.  He  spoke  to  them: 


Of  life,  which  all  can  take  but  none  can  give, 

Life  which  all  creatures  love  and  strive  to  keep, 

Wonderful,  dear  and  pleasant  unto  each, 

Even  to  the  meanest. . . 

The  Buddha  never  encouraged  wrangling  and  animosity.  Addressing 
the  monks  he  once  said:  “I  quarrel  not  with  the  world,  monks,  it  is  the 
world  that  quarrels  with  me.  An  exponent  of  the  Dhamma  quarrels  not 
with  anyone  in  the  world.” 

To  the  Buddha  the  practice  of  the  Dhamma  is  of  great  importance. 
Therefore,  the  Buddhists  have  to  be  Dhammdnuv atti  (those  who  prac¬ 
tice  the  Teaching).  The  practical  aspects  are  the  most  essential  in  the 
attainment  of  the  spiritual  goals  indicated  by  the  Buddha’s  Dhamma 
(Teaching). 

There  are  no  short-cuts  to  real  peace  and  happiness.  As  the  Buddha  has 
pointed  out  in  many  a  sermon  this  is  the  only  path  which  leads  to  the 
summit  of  the  good  life,  which  goes  from  lower  to  higher  levels  of  the 
mental  realm.  It  is  a  gradual  training,  a  training  in  speech,  deed  and 
thought  which  brings  about  true  wisdom  culminating  in  full  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  the  realization  of  Nibbana.  It  is  a  path  for  all,  irrespective  of 
race,  class  or  creed,  a  path  to  be  cultivated  every  moment  of  our  wak¬ 
ing  life. 

The  one  and  only  aim  of  the  Buddha  in  pointing  out  this  Teaching  is 
stated  in  these  words:  “Enlightened  is  the  Buddha,  He  teaches  the 
Dhamma  for  enlightenment;  tamed  is  the  Buddha,  He  teaches  the 
Dhamma  for  taming;  calmed  is  the  Buddha,  He  teaches  the  Dhamma 
for  calming;  crossed  over  has  the  Buddha,  He  teaches  the  Dhamma  for 
crossing  over;  attained  to  Nibbana  has  the  Buddha,  He  teaches  the 
Dhamma  for  attainment  of  Nibbdnar 
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This  being  the  purpose  for  which  the  Buddha  teaches  the  Dhamma,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  aim  of  the  listener  or  the  follower  of  that  path  should 
also  be  the  same,  and  not  anything  else.  The  aim,  for  instance,  of  a 
merciful  and  understanding  physician  should  be  to  cure  the  patients 
that  come  to  him  for  treatment,  and  the  patient’s  one  and  only  aim,  as 
we  know,  is  to  get  himself  cured  as  quickly  as  possible.  That  is  the 
only  aim  of  a  sick  person. 

We  should  also  understand  that  though  there  is  guidance,  warning  and 
instruction,  the  actual  practice  of  the  Dhamma,  the  treading  of  the  path, 
is  left  to  us.  We  should  proceed  with  undiminished  vigour  surmounting 
all  obstacles  and  watching  our  steps  along  the  right  Path  -  the  very 
path  trodden  and  pointed  out  by  the  Buddhas  of  all  ages. 

To  explain  the  idea  of  crossing  over,  the  Buddha  used  the  simile  of  a 
raft:  “Using  the  simile  of  a  raft,  monks,  I  teach  the  Dhamma  designed 
for  crossing  over  and  not  for  retaining.” 

The  Buddha,  the  compassionate  Teacher,  is  no  more,  but  he  has  left  a 
legacy,  the  sublime  Dhamma.  The  Dhamma  is  not  an  invention,  but  a 
discovery.  It  is  an  eternal  law;  it  is  everywhere  with  each  man  and 
woman,  Buddhist  or  non-Buddhist,  Eastern  or  Western.  The  Dhamma 
has  no  labels,  it  knows  no  limit  of  time,  space  or  race.  It  is  for  all  time. 
Each  person  who  lives  the  Dhamma  sees  its  light,  sees  and  experiences 
it  himself.  It  cannot  be  communicated  to  another,  for  it  has  to  be  self- 
realized. 

Kamma :  action,  correctly  speaking  denotes  the  wholesome  and  un¬ 
wholesome  volitions  and  their  concomitant  mental  factors,  causing  re¬ 
birth  and  shaping  the  destiny  of  beings.  These  karmical  volitions  be¬ 
come  manifest  as  wholesome  or  unwholesome  actions  by  body,  speech 
and  mind.  Thus  the  Buddhist  term  kamma  by  no  means  signifies  the  re¬ 
sult  of  actions,  and  quite  certainly  not  the  fate  of  man,  or  perhaps  even 
of  whole  nations  (the  so-called  wholesale  or  mass-karma),  which  mis¬ 
conceptions  have  become  widely  spread  in  some  parts  of  the  world. 
Said  the  Buddha,  “Volition,  O  Monks,  is  what  I  call  action,  for  through 
volition  one  performs  the  action  by  body,  speech  or  mind.  There  is 
Kamma,  O  Monks,  that  ripens  in  hell.  Kamma  that  ripens  in  the  animal 
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world.  Kamma  that  ripens  in  the  world  of  men.  Kamma  that  ripens  in 
the  heavenly  world.  Three-fold,  however,  is  the  fruit  of  kamma :  ripen¬ 
ing  during  the  life-time,  ripening  in  the  next  birth,  ripening  in  later 
births . 

The  three  conditions  or  roots  of  unwholesome  kamma  (actions)  are: 
Greed,  Hatred,  Delusion;  those  of  wholesome  kamma  are:  Unselfish¬ 
ness,  Hatelessness  (goodwill),  Non-delusion. 

“Greed  is  a  condition  for  the  arising  of  kamma,  Hatred  is  a  condition 
for  the  arising  of  kamma.  Delusion  is  a  condition  for  the  arising  of 
kamma”. 

“The  unwholesome  actions  are  of  three  kinds,  conditioned  by  greed,  or 
hate,  or  delusion.” 

“Killing,  stealing,  unlawful  sexual  intercourse,  lying,  slandering,  rude 
speech,  foolish  babble,  if  practiced,  carried  on,  and  frequently  culti¬ 
vated,  lead  to  rebirth  in  hell,  or  amongst  the  animals,  or  amongst  the 
ghosts.”  “He  who  kills  and  is  cruel  goes  either  to  hell  or,  if  reborn  as 
man,  will  be  short-lived.  He  who  torments  others  will  be  afflicted  with 
disease.  The  angry  one  will  look  ugly,  the  envious  one  will  be  without 
influence,  the  stingy  one  will  be  poor,  the  stubborn  one  will  be  of  low 
descent,  the  indolent  one  will  be  without  knowledge.  In  the  contrary 
case,  man  will  be  reborn  in  heaven  or  reborn  as  man,  he  will  be  long- 
lived,  possessed  of  beauty,  influence,  noble  descent  and  knowledge.” 

“Owners  of  their  kamma  are  the  beings,  heirs  of  their  kamma.  The 
kamma  is  the  womb  from  which  they  are  born,  their  kamma  is  their 
friend,  their  refuge.  Whatever  kamma  they  perform,  good  or  bad, 
thereof  they  will  be  the  heirs.” 

Kilesa :  defilements  -  mind- defiling,  unwholesome  qualities.  “There 
are  ten  defilements,  thus  called  because  they  are  themselves  defiled, 
and  because  they  defile  the  mental  factors  associated  with  them.  They 
are:  (1)  greed;  (2)  hate;  (3)  delusion;  (4)  conceit;  (5)  speculative  views; 
(6)  skeptical  doubt;  (7)  mental  torpor;  (8)  restlessness;  (9)  shameless¬ 
ness;  (10)  lack  of  moral  dread  or  unconsciousness. 
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Vipaka :  karma-result  -  is  any  karmically  (morally)  neutral  mental  phe¬ 
nomenon  (e.g.,  bodily  agreeable  or  painful  feeling,  sense-conscious¬ 
ness  etc.),  which  is  the  result  of  wholesome  or  unwholesome  volitional 
action  through  body,  speech  or  mind,  done  either  in  this  or  some  previ¬ 
ous  life.  Totally  wrong  is  the  belief  that,  according  to  Buddhism,  eve¬ 
rything  is  the  result  of  previous  action.  Never,  for  example,  is  any  kar¬ 
mically  wholesome  or  unwholesome  volitional  action  ( kamma ),  the 
result  of  former  action,  being  in  reality  itself  kamma. 

Karma-produced  corporeal  things  are  never  called  kamma-vipaka,  as 
this  term  may  be  applied  only  to  mental  phenomena. 
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Liberation  Through  Discipline  Purify  Your 
Mind  cs£  Arahats  Are  Beyond  Worldliness 

6  (1 1 )  The  Story  of  Five  Hundred  Visiting  Monks  (Verses  87, 88  &  89) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
these  verses,  with  reference  to  five  hundred  visiting  monks. 

Fifty  monks  who  had  passed  the  rainy  season  in  the  kingdom 
of  Kosala  came  to  Jetavana  at  the  close  of  the  rainy  season  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  the  Buddha;  and  having  paid  obeisance 
to  the  Buddha,  sat  down  respectfully  on  one  side.  The  Buddha, 
after  listening  to  the  story  of  their  experiences,  instructed  them 
in  the  Dhamma  by  reciting  the  stanzas. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  87) 

pandito  yattha  viveke  duramam  oka  andkam  dgamma 
kanham  dhammam  vippahaya  sukkam  bhdvetha 

pandito :  the  wise  one;  yattha  viveke :  in  that  liberation; 
duramam'.  difficult  to  take  interest  in;  oka :  from  home; 
andkam  dgamma :  go  to  homelessness  (the  life  of  the 
samana);  kanham  dhammam’.  tainted  views;  vippahaya’. 
giving  up  totally;  sukkam  bhdvetha:  cultivate  purity  (con¬ 
ducive  to  liberation) 

The  wise  person  abandons  fully  and  totally  those  tainted  views 
and  questionable  ways  of  behaviour  and  moves  away  from  the 
known  comforts  of  lay  life  into  the  unfamiliar  way  of  life  of  the 
renunciate.  He  practises  virtues  conducive  to  the  achievement 
of  liberation. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  88) 

akihcano  pandito  kdme  hitvd  tatrd  abhiratim 
iccheyya  cittaklesehi  attdnam  p ariy o dap eyy a 
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akihcand :  being  without  possessions  (unattached);  pandito : 
the  wise  person;  kdme  hitvd :  giving  up  sensual  pleasures; 
tatra:  in  that  (liberation);  abhiratim :  interested;  iccheyya : 
(and)  desiring;  cittaklesehi :  from  mental  defilements; 
attdnam  pariyodapeyya :  cleanses  oneself 

He  takes  interest  in  liberation.  He  gives  up  all  preferences  for 
sensualities.  This  way,  he  is  without  any  possessions.  The  wise 
person  proceeds  to  cleanse  his  mind  from  those  defilements 
that  blemish  the  mind. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  89) 

yesam  cittam  sambodhiangesu  sammd  subhdvitam 
ye  anupadaya  dddna  patinissagge  rata 
jutimanto  te  khindsavd  loke  parinibbuta 

yesam :  of  those  (blemishless  ones);  cittam :  the  mind; 
sambodhiangesu :  in  the  factors  conducive  to  enlighten¬ 
ment;  sammd  subhdvitam :  well  practiced  and  developed; 
ye:  they;  anupadaya :  without  clinging  to  anything;  dddna 
patinissagge :  in  the  giving  up  of  grasping;  rata :  interested; 
jutimanto :  the  shining  ones;  te  khindsavd :  those  who  are 
bereft  of  influences;  loke:  in  this  world;  parinibbuta:  have 
attained  Nibbana. 

There  are  those  wise  individuals  who  have  practiced  extremely 
well  the  factors  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  liberation.  They 
do  not  cling  to  anything  emotionally  or  mentally.  They  are  op¬ 
posed  to  the  tendency  to  be  greedy  and  grasping.  They  take  de¬ 
light  in  non-grasping.  They,  the  shining  ones,  who  are  totally 
bereft  of  blemishes,  have  attained  liberation  in  this  world  itself. 
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Commentary 


pariyodapeyya  attanam  cittaklesehi  pandito :  the  wise  one  purifies 
one’s  mind  from  the  defilements  that  blemish  the  mind.  This  is  a  sum¬ 
ming  up  of  the  total  process  of  refining  the  mind,  so  that  it  will  be  a  fit 
instrument  to  explore  deathlessness.  Of  the  defilements  that  blemish 
the  mind,  the  foremost  are  the  five-fold  hindrances. 

Nivarana :  to  hinder.  In  this  context,  what  is  meant  is  preventing  be¬ 
haviour  that  is  not  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  spiritual  heights. 
Those  factors  that  hinder  or  obstruct  one’s  progress  along  the  path  to 
liberation  and  higher  states  are  described  as  nivarana.  There  are  five 
kinds  of  these  hindrances.  They  are:  (1)  sensual  desires,  (2)  ill-will, 
(3)  sloth  and  torpor,  (4)  restlessness  and  worry,  and  (5)  doubts. 

(1)  Sensual  desires  or  attachment  to  pleasurable  sense-objects  such  as 
form,  sound,  odour,  taste,  and  contact.  This  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
Fetters,  too,  that  bind  one  to  samsara. 

An  average  person  is  bound  to  be  tempted  by  alluring  objects  of  sense. 
Lack  of  self-control  results  in  the  inevitable  arising  of  passions.  This 
hindrance  is  inhibited  by  one-pointedness,  which  is  one  of  the  five 
characteristics  of  jhanas.  It  is  attenuated  on  attaining  sakaddgdmi  and 
is  completely  eradicated  on  attaining  andgdmi.  Subtle  forms  of  attach¬ 
ment  such  as  rupa  rdga  and  arupa  rdga  (< attachment  to  realms  of  form 
and  formless  realms)  are  eradicated  only  on  attaining  arahatship. 

The  following  six  conditions  tend  to  the  eradication  of  sense-desires. 

(1)  perceiving  the  loathsomeness  of  the  object,  (ii)  constant  meditation 
on  loathsomeness,  (iii)  sense-restraint,  (iv)  moderation  in  food,  (v) 
good  friendship,  and  (vi)  profitable  talk. 

(2)  ill-will  or  aversion.  A  desirable  object  leads  to  attachment,  while  an 
undesirable  one  leads  to  aversion.  These  are  the  two  great  fires  that 
burn  the  whole  world.  Aided  by  ignorance  these  two  produce  all  suf¬ 
ferings  in  the  world.  Ill-will  is  inhibited  by  piti  or  joy  which  is  one  of 
the  jhana  factors.  It  is  attenuated  on  attaining  sakaddgdmi  and  is  eradi¬ 
cated  on  attaining  andgdmi. 
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The  following  six  conditions  tend  to  the  eradication  of  ill-will,  (i)  per¬ 
ceiving  the  object  with  thoughts  of  goodwill,  (ii)  constant  meditation 
on  loving -kindness  ( mettd ),  (iii)  thinking  that  kamma  is  one’s  own,  (iv) 
adherence  to  that  view,  (v)  good  friendship,  and  (vi)  profitable  talk. 

(3)  Sloth  is  explained  as  a  morbid  state  of  the  mind,  and  Middha  as  a 
morbid  state  of  the  mental  states.  A  stolid  mind  is  as  ‘inert  as  a  bat 
hanging  to  a  tree,  or  as  molasses  cleaving  to  a  stick,  or  as  a  lump  of 
butter  too  stiff  for  spreading’.  Sloth  and  torpor  should  not  be  under¬ 
stood  as  bodily  drowsiness,  because  arahats,  who  have  destroyed  these 
two  states,  also  experience  bodily  fatigue.  These  two  promote  mental 
inertness  and  are  opposed  to  strenuous  effort.  They  are  inhibited  by  the 
jhdna  factor  and  are  eradicated  on  attaining  arahatship.  The  following 
six  conditions  tend  to  the  eradication  of  Sloth  and  Torpor:  (i)  reflection 
on  the  object  of  moderation  in  food,  (ii)  changing  of  bodily  postures, 
(iii)  contemplation  on  the  object  of  light;  (iv)  living  in  the  open,  (v) 
good  friendship  and  (vi)  profitable  talk. 

(4)  Mental  restlessness  or  excitement  of  the  mind.  It  is  a  mental  state 
associated  with  all  types  of  immoral  consciousness.  As  a  rule  an  evil  is 
done  with  some  excitement  or  restlessness.  Worry  is  either  repentance 
over  the  committed  evil  or  over  the  unfulfilled  good.  Repentance  over 
one’s  evil  does  not  exempt  one  from  its  inevitable  consequences.  The 
best  repentance  is  the  will  not  to  repeat  that  evil. 

Both  these  hindrances  are  inhibited  by  the  jhdna  factor,  sukha  or  hap¬ 
piness.  Restlessness  is  eradicated  on  attaining  Arahatship,  and  worry  is 
eradicated  on  attaining  anagdmi.  The  following  six  conditions  tend  to 
the  eradication  of  these  two  states:  (i)  erudition  or  learning,  (ii)  ques¬ 
tioning  or  discussion,  (iii)  understanding  the  nature  of  the  vinaya  disci¬ 
pline,  (iv)  association  with  senior  monks,  (v)  good  friendship  and  (vi) 
profitable  talk. 

5)  Doubt  or  indecision.  That  which  is  devoid  of  the  remedy  of  wisdom. 
It  is  also  explained  as  vexation  due  to  perplexed  thinking.  Here  it  is  not 
used  in  the  sense  of  doubt  with  regard  to  the  Buddha  etc.,  for  even  non- 
Buddhists  inhibit  vicikicchd  and  gain  jhdnas.  As  a  fetter  vicikicchd  is 
that  doubt  about  Buddha  etc.,  but  as  a  hindrance  it  denotes  unsteadi- 
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ness  in  one  particular  thing  that  is  being  done.  The  commentarial  ex¬ 
planation  of  vicikicchd  is  the  inability  to  decide  anything  definitely  that 
it  is  so.  In  other  words  it  is  indecision. 

This  state  is  inhibited  by  the  jhtina  factor  -  victim,  sustained  applica¬ 
tion.  It  is  eradicated  on  attaining  sottipatti. 

The  following  six  conditions  tend  to  its  eradication:  (i)  knowledge  of 
the  Dhamma  and  vinaya,  (ii)  discussion  or  questioning,  (iii)  under¬ 
standing  of  the  nature  of  the  vinaya  discipline,  (iv)  excessive  confi¬ 
dence,  (v)  good  friendship,  and  (vi)  profitable  talk.  [Another  comment 
on  Nibbana  obstacles  to  the  mind,  that  blind  our  mental  vision.]  In  the 
presence  of  them  we  cannot  reach  neighbourhood-concentration  and 
full  concentration,  and  are  unable  to  discern  clearly  the  truth.  They  are: 
sensuous  desire,  ill-will,  sloth  and  torpor,  restlessness  and  scruples, 
and  skeptical  doubt. 

In  the  similes,  sensuous  desire  is  compared  with  water  mixed  with 
manifold  colours,  ill-will  with  boiling  water,  sloth  and  torpor  with  wa¬ 
ter  covered  by  mosses,  restlessness  and  scruples  with  agitated  water 
whipped  by  the  wind,  skeptical  doubt  with  turbid  and  muddy  water. 
Just  as  in  such  water  one  cannot  perceive  one’s  own  reflexion,  so  in  the 
presence  of  these  five  mental  Hindrances,  one  cannot  clearly  discern 
one’s  own  benefit,  nor  that  of  others,  nor  that  of  both.  Regarding  the 
temporary  suspension  of  the  five  hindrances  on  entering  the  first  ab¬ 
sorption,  the  Sutta  text  runs  as  follows: 

“He  has  cast  away  sensuous  desire;  he  dwells  with  a  heart  free 
from  sensuous  desire;  from  desire  he  cleanses  his  heart. 

“He  has  cast  away  Ill-will;  he  dwells  with  a  heart  free  from  ill- 
will,  cherishing  love  and  compassion  toward  all  living  beings, 
he  cleanses  his  heart  from  ill-will. 

“He  has  cast  away  sloth  and  torpor;  he  dwells  free  from  sloth 
and  torpor;  loving  the  light,  with  watchful  mind,  with  clear 
consciousness,  he  cleanses  his  mind  from  sloth  and  torpor. 

“He  has  cast  away  restlessness  and  scruples;  dwelling  with 
mind  undisturbed,  with  heart  full  of  peace,  he  cleanses  his 
mind  from  restlessness  and  scruples. 
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“He  has  cast  away  skeptical  doubt;  dwelling  free  from  doubt, 
full  of  confidence  in  the  good,  he  cleanses  his  heart  from 
doubt. 

“He  has  put  aside  these  five  hindrances,  and  come  to  know 
these  paralysing  defilements  of  the  mind.  And  far  from  sen¬ 
sual  impressions,  far  from  unwholesome  things,  he  enters  into 
the  first  absorption  etc.” 


The  overcoming  of  these  five  hindrances  by  the  absorptions  is,  as  al¬ 
ready  pointed  out,  a  merely  temporary  suspension,  called  ‘overcoming 
through  repression’.  They  disappear  for  ever  on  entering  the  four  su¬ 
permundane  paths  i.e.,  skeptical  doubt  on  reaching  sotapanna- ship; 
sensuous  desire,  ill-will  and  mental  worry  on  reaching  andgdmi- ship; 
sloth,  torpor  and  restlessness  on  reaching  arahat- ship. 


sambodhi  angesu:  factors  conducive  to  enlightenment.  These  are 
seven  factors  that  are  conducive  to  enlightenment.  They  are  described 
as  bhojjanga.  The  truth-seekers  attitude  towards  these  seven  factors  of 
enlightenment  is  given  below: 


The  truth-seeker  knows  well  -  ‘I  have  the  enlightenment  factor  of 
mindfulness’,  or  when  it  is  not  present  -  he  knows  well  that  is  absent; 
he  knows  well  how  the  arising  of  the  non-arisen  enlightenment  factor 
of  mindfulness  comes  to  be  and  how  the  fulfillment  by  meditation  of 
the  arisen  enlightenment  factor  of  mindfulness  comes  to  be.  When  the 
enlightenment  factor  of  ‘investigation  of  reality’  ( dhammavicaya )  is 
present  he  knows  well  -  ‘I  have  the  enlightenment  factor  of  investiga¬ 
tion  of  reality’ ;  when  it  is  not  present  he  knows  well  that  it  is  absent;  he 
knows  well  how  the  arising  of  the  enlightenment  factor  of  investigation 
of  reality  comes  to  be  and  how  the  fulfillment  by  meditation  of  the 
arisen  enlightenment  factor  of  investigation  of  reality  comes  to  be. 


When  the  enlightenment  factor  of  Energy  ( viriya )  is  present  he  knows 
well  -  ‘I  have  the  enlightenment  factor  of  energy’,  or  when  it  is  not 
present,  he  knows  well  that  it  is  absent;  he  knows  well  how  the  arising 
of  the  non-arisen  enlightenment  factor  of  energy  comes  to  be.  When 
the  enlightenment  factor  of  joy  (piti )  is  present  he  knows  well  -  ‘I  have 
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the  enlightenment  factor  of  joy’  or  when  it  is  not  present  he  knows  well 
that  it  is  absent;  he  knows  well  how  the  rising  of  the  non-arising  en¬ 
lightenment  factor  of  joy  comes  to  be,  and  how  the  fulfillment  by  med¬ 
itation  of  the  arisen  enlightenment  factor  of  joy  comes  to  be. 

When  the  enlightenment  factor  of  tranquility  (passaddhi )  is  present  he 
knows  well  -  ‘I  have  the  enlightenment  factor  of  tranquility  or  when  it 
is  not  present  he  knows  well  that  it  is  absent;  he  knows  well  how  the 
arising  of  the  non-arisen  enlightenment  factor  of  tranquility  comes  to 
be,  and  how  the  fulfillment  by  meditation  of  the  arisen  enlightenment 
factor  of  tranquility  comes  to  be. 

When  the  enlightenment  factor  of  concentration  ( samddhi )  is  present 
he  knows  well  -  ‘I  have  the  enlightenment  factor  of  concentration,’  or 
when  it  is  not  present  he  knows  well  that  it  is  absent,  he  knows  well 
how  the  arising  of  the  non-arisen  enlightenment  factor  of  concentration 
comes  to  be,  and  how  the  fulfillment  by  meditation  of  the  arisen  en¬ 
lightenment  factor  of  concentration  comes  to  be. 

When  the  enlightenment  factor  of  equanimity  ( upekkha )  is  present  he 
knows  well  -  ‘I  have  the  enlightenment  factor  of  equanimity’,  or  when 
it  is  not  present  he  knows  well  that  it  is  absent;  he  knows  well  how  the 
arising  of  the  non-arisen  enlightenment  factor  of  equanimity  comes  to 
be,  and  how  the  fulfillment  by  meditation  of  the  arisen  enlightenment 
factor  of  equanimity  comes  to  be. 

Thus  the  truth-seeker  lives  contemplating  the  Dhammas,  clinging  to 
nothing  in  this  world. 


Thus  a  disciple  lives  contemplating  the  dhammas  with  respect  to  the 
seven  factors  of  enlightenment. 


Bojjhanga :  ‘the  seven  factors  of  enlightenment’,  are:  mindfulness,  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  law,  energy,  rapture,  tranquility,  concentration,  equa¬ 
nimity.  “Because  they  lead  to  enlightenment  therefore  they  are  called 
factors  of  enlightenment”. 


The  seven  factors  are  said  to  be  the  means  of  attaining  the  threefold 
wisdom. 
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They  may  be  attained  by  means  of  the  four  foundations  of  mindfulness. 
The  Buddha  said: 


(1)  “Whenever,  O  monks,  the  monk  dwells  contemplating  the  body 
0 kdya ),  feeling  ( vedana ),  mind  ( citta )  and  mind-objects  ( dhamma ), 
strenuous,  clearly-conscious,  mindful,  after  subduing  worldly  greed 
and  grief,  at  such  a  time  his  mindfulness  is  present  and  undisturbed; 
and  whenever  his  mindfulness  is  present  and  undisturbed,  at  such  a 
time  he  has  gained  and  is  developing  the  Factor  of  Enlightenment 
‘Mindfulness’  (, sati- sambo jjhahga ),  and  thus  this  factor  of  enlighten¬ 
ment  reaches  fullest  perfection. 

(2)  “Whenever,  while  dwelling  with  mindfulness,  he  wisely  investi¬ 
gates,  examines  and  thinks  over  the  law  at  such  a  time  he  has  gained 
and  is  developing  the  factor  of  enlightenment  ‘Investigation  of  the 
Law’  ( dhamma-vicaya ). 

(3)  “Whenever,  while  wisely  investigating  his  energy  is  firm  and  un¬ 
shaken  at  such  a  time  he  has  gained  and  is  developing  the  Factor  of  En¬ 
lightenment’  Energy’  ( viriya ). 

(4)  “Whenever  in  him,  while  firm  in  energy,  arises  supersensuous  rap¬ 
ture  at  such  a  time  he  has  gained  and  is  developing  the  factor  of  en¬ 
lightenment  ecstasy  (piti). 

(5)  “Whenever,  while  enraptured  in  mind,  his  body  and  his  mind  be¬ 
come  composed  at  such  a  time  he  has  gained  and  is  developing  the 
Factor  of  Enlightenment  tranquility  (passaddhi ). 

(6)  “Whenever,  while  being  composed  in  his  body  and  happy,  his  mind 
becomes  concentrated  at  such  a  time  he  has  gained  and  is  developing 
the  Factor  of  Enlightenment  Concentration  ( samadhi ). 

(7)  “Whenever  he  looks  with  complete  indifference  on  his  mind  thus 
concentrated  at  such  a  time  he  has  gained  and  is  developing  the  Factor 
of  Enlightenment  ‘Equanimity’  ( upekkhd ). 

kanham  dhammam :  tainted  views  and  practices  -  those  activities  and 
beliefs  that  are  not  conducive  to  the  achievement  of  liberation. 
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oka  amokam:  from  the  lay  life  with  its  known  comforts,  to  the  life  of 
homelessness. 

tatrabhiratimiccheyya :  takes  pleasure  in  that  (which  is  liberation). 

akiiicand :  giving  up  everything  and  becoming  possessionless. 

cittaklesehi :  defilements  that  blemish  the  mind. 

adanapatinissagge :  shunning  the  tendency  to  grasp. 

loke  parinibbute :  they  have  attained  Liberation  in  this  life  (this  world) 
itself. 


parinibbute :  passed  into  Nibbana.  This  expression  is  associated  exclu¬ 
sively  with  the  demise  of  the  Buddha  in  Buddhist  literature,  although  it 
can  be  used  in  the  instance  of  any  Arahat.  It  also  refers  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  full  enlightenment.  The  Parinibbana  of  the  Buddha  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  detail  in  Buddhist  Scripture.  The  following  is  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Buddha’s  last  moment.  The  Buddha  attained  to  the  first 
ecstasy  (jhana ).  Emerging  from  it,  He  attained  in  order  to  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  ecstasies.  Emerging  from  the  fourth  ecstasy,  He  at¬ 
tained  to  “The  realm  of  the  infinity  of  space”  ( dkdsdnancayatana ). 
Emerging  from  it  He  attained  to  ‘the  realm  of  the  infinity  of  conscious¬ 
ness’  ( vinnanancdyatana ).  Emerging  from  it,  He  attained  to  the  realm 
of  nothingness’  ( akihcahhayatana ).  Emerging  from  it,  He  attained  to 
‘the  realm  of  neither  perception  nor  non-perception’  ( N’eva  sannd 
ndsannayatana).  Emerging  from  it,  He  attained  to  ‘the  cessation  of 
perceptions  and  sensations’  (Sannavedayita-Nirodha). 

Then  the  Buddha,  emerging  from  ‘the  cessation  of  perceptions  and 
sensations’,  attained  to  ‘the  realm  of  neither  perception  nor  non-per¬ 
ception.’  Emerging  from  it,  He  attained  to  ‘the  realm  of  nothingness.’ 
Emerging  from  it  He  attained  to  ‘the  realm  of  the  infinity  of  conscious¬ 
ness.’  Emerging  from  it,  He  attained  to  ‘the  realm  of  the  infinity  of 
space.’  Emerging  from  it,  He  attained  to  the  fourth  ecstasy.  Emerging 
from  it,  He  attained  to  the  third  ecstasy.  Emerging  from  it,  He  attained 
to  the  second  ecstasy.  Emerging  from  it,  He  attained  to  the  third  ec¬ 
stasy.  Emerging  from  it,  He  attained  to  the  fourth  ecstasy.  Emerging 
from  it,  and  immediately  after,  the  Buddha  finally  passed  away. 
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The  Saints 


Passion’s  Fever  Gone 

7  (1 )  The  Story  of  the  Question  Asked  by  JIvaka  (Verse  90) 

While  residing  at  the  mango-grove  Monastery  of  JIvaka,  the 
Buddha  spoke  this  verse,  with  reference  to  the  question  raised 
by  JIvaka  to  the  Buddha. 

Now  on  a  certain  occasion  Devadatta  joined  forces  with  Ajata- 
sattu,  climbed  Vulture  Peak,  and  out  of  the  wickedness  of  his 
heart,  saying  to  himself,  “I  will  kill  the  Buddha,”  hurled  down 
a  rock.  Two  mountain  crags  caught  the  rock  and  splintered  it; 
but  one  of  the  flying  pieces  struck  the  foot  of  the  Buddha  and 
caused  blood  to  flow.  The  Buddha  suffered  intense  pains  and 
was  removed  by  the  monks  to  Maddakucchi.  Desiring  to  go  on 
to  JIvaka’ s  Mango-grove,  the  Buddha  said  to  the  monks, 
“Carry  me  thither.”  So  the  monks  took  the  Buddha  and  carried 
him  to  Jivaka’s  Mango-grove.  When  JIvaka  heard  the  news,  he 
immediately  went  to  the  Buddha  and  to  heal  the  wound  applied 
an  ointment.  Then  he  bound  up  the  wound  and  said  to  the 
Buddha,  “Venerable,  I  have  a  patient  in  the  city.  As  soon  as  I 
have  visited  him,  I  will  return.  Let  this  dressing  remain  exactly 
as  it  is  until  I  return.”  So  saying,  JIvaka  went  and  treated  his 
patient.  But  the  gate  was  closed  when  he  returned,  and  he  was 
therefore  unable  to  enter.  Thereupon  the  following  thought  oc¬ 
curred  to  him,  “I  have  committed  a  grievous  fault.  I  applied  an 
astringent  to  the  foot  of  the  Buddha  and  bound  up  his  wound, 
just  as  I  should  have  bound  up  the  wound  of  any  other  man.  It 
is  now  time  to  remove  the  bandage.  For  if  the  bandage  remains 
unbound  all  night  long,  the  Buddha  will  suffer  intense  pain.” 

At  that  moment  the  Buddha  addressed  the  Venerable  Ananda, 
“Ananda,  JIvaka  returned  late  in  the  evening  and  was  unable  to 
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enter  the  gate.  This  was  the  thought  in  his  mind,  ‘Now  it  is  time 
to  remove  the  bandage.’  Therefore  remove  the  bandage, 
whereupon  the  scar  disappeared  like  bark  from  a  tree.  At  early 
dawn  JIvaka  hastened  to  the  Buddha’s  side  and  asked,  “Vener¬ 
able,  did  you  suffer  intense  pain?”  Said  the  Buddha,  ‘JIvaka, 
all  suffering  is  extinguished  for  the  Buddha,  even  as  when  he 
sat  on  the  Throne  of  Enlightenment.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  90) 

gataddhino  visokassa  sabbadhi  vippamuttassa 
sabbaganthappahmassa  parddho  na  vijjati 

gataddhino'.  those  who  are  at  journey’s  end;  visokassa :  sor- 
rowless;  sabbadhi :  in  all  things;  vippamuttassa :  fully 
released;  sabbaganthappahmassa :  have  totally  freed  them¬ 
selves  from  all  bonds;  parilaho :  anxiety;  na  vijjati :  (in 
them)  does  not  occur 

They  are  at  the  journey’s  end  -  their  quest  for  liberation  has 
succeeded.  They  are  sorrowless  and  are  totally  released  in 
mind.  They  have  got  rid  of  all  knots  and  no  bonds  bind  them. 
In  them  no  anxiety  exists. 

Commentary 

gataddhino :  he  who  has  fully  travelled  the  road,  who  has  gone  all  the 
way  -  and  that  person  is  the  arahat.  There  are  two  roads  that  can  be 
taken  by  humans.  One  is  the  wilderness  road.  The  other  is  the  road 
through  succeeding  cycles  of  existence  -  which  is  samsara.  The  wil¬ 
derness  roads  are  of  five  types.  One  is  the  bandit  Wilderness  which  is 
dominated  by  plundering  and  murdering  bandits.  The  second  is  the 
wilderness  of  wild  beasts.  The  ferocious  beasts  hold  sway  over  it.  The 
third  is  the  waterless  wilderness  where  there  is  no  water  for  drinking  or 
washing.  The  fourth  is  the  Wilderness  of  non-human  and  sub-human 
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species.  That  kind  of  Wilderness  is  dominated  by  devils  and  demons. 
The  fifth  is  the  foodless  wilderness.  There,  no  edible  things  are  found. 
But  when  the  arahats  are  described  as  gataddhino  -  those  who  have 
travelled  the  road  -  what  is  meant  is  the  road  through  the  cycle  of  ex¬ 
istence.  The  arahats  have  completed  their  journey  through  it  - 
Sams  dr  a. 


sabba  ganthappahlnassa:  to  him  who  has  given  up  all  bonds.  Bonds 
are  four  in  number.  They  are:  (1)  abhijjhd :  covetousness:  desiring  the 
possessions  of  others;  (2)  vyapada :  ill-will;  hatred,  resentment  and  an¬ 
ger  towards  others;  (3)  silabbata-pardmasa:  alienated  discipline;  (4) 
idam  saccabhiniveso :  the  bias  that  what  I  hold  is  entirely  true  and  all 
others  are  untrue.  These  four  bonds  keep  a  person  shackled  to  recurrent 
existence  ( samsara ). 

Jivaka :  personal  physician  of  the  Buddha.  The  Buddha  pronounced 
this  stanza  for  Jivaka.  Immediately  after  his  birth  Jivaka  was  placed  in 
a  casket  and  was  cast  away  by  his  mother,  a  courtesan,  on  a  dust  heap 
by  the  road  side.  Prince  Abhaya,  a  son  of  King  Bimbisara,  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  pass  that  way,  saw  the  helpless  infant  surrounded  by  crows, 
and  discovering  that  he  was  alive  (jivati ),  caused  him  to  be  given  to  the 
care  of  the  nurses.  As  he  was  found  alive  he  was  named  Jivaka.  Being 
adopted  by  a  prince,  he  was  called  Komarabhacca.  Growing  up,  he  be¬ 
came  a  skilful  physician  and  surgeon.  Books  state  that  he  made  two 
successful  operations  on  a  millionaire  who  was  suffering  from  a  severe 
headache.  He  used  to  attend  on  the  Buddha  three  times  a  day.  When,  in 
this  instance,  the  Buddha’s  foot  was  wounded  by  a  splinter  caused  by 
the  hurling  of  a  rock  by  Devadatta,  it  was  Jivaka  who  attended  on  Him 
and  healed  Him. 
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Saints  Are  Non- Attached 

7  (2)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Mahakassapa  (Verse  91) 

While  residing  at  the  Veluvana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  Venerable  Mahakassapa. 

On  a  certain  occasion,  after  keeping  residence  during  the  sea¬ 
son  of  the  rains  at  Rajagaha,  the  Buddha  made  this  announce¬ 
ment  to  the  monks,  “At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  I  will  go  forth  on 
a  pilgrimage  for  alms.”  But  while  the  monks  were  scalding 
their  bowls  and  dyeing  their  robes,  the  Venerable  Mahakassapa 
washed  his  robes.  The  monks  were  offended  at  this  and  said, 
‘Why  does  the  Venerable  wash  his  robes?  Within  and  without 
this  city  dwell  a  hundred  and  eighty  million  people.  So  many 
of  these  as  are  not  the  Venerable’s  kinsfolk  are  his  supporters; 
and  so  many  as  are  not  his  supporters  are  his  kinsfolk.  All  these 
people  show  honour  and  reverence  to  the  Venerable  by  provid¬ 
ing  him  with  the  four  requisites.  If  he  rejects  all  their  good  of¬ 
fices,  where  will  he  go?  Even  were  he  to  go,  he  would  not  go 
farther  than  Mapamada  Cave.”  (Mapamada  Cave,  by  the  way, 
acquired  its  name  in  the  following  way:  Whenever  the  Buddha 
reached  this  cave,  he  would  say  to  the  monks  who  were  to  re¬ 
turn,  “Now  you  may  return;  be  not  heedless  -  md  pamajjittha .” 
Thus  this  cave  came  to  be  called  Mapamada  Cave.) 

Likewise  the  Buddha  thought,  as  he  set  out  on  his  pilgrimage, 
“Within  and  without  this  city  dwell  a  hundred  and  eighty  mil¬ 
lion  people,  and  on  occasions  of  public  festivals  or  disasters, 
there  the  monks  must  go.  It  is  therefore  out  of  the  question  to 
leave  the  monastery  empty.  But  shall  I  direct  all  of  them  to  re¬ 
turn?”  Then  the  following  thought  occurred  to  him,  “These 
people  are  either  kinsfolk  or  retainers  of  Mahakassapa;  there- 
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fore,  it  is  Mahakassapa  whom  I  should  direct  to  return.”  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  said  to  the  Venerable,  “Mahakassapa,  it  is  out  of 
the  question  to  leave  the  monastery  empty,  for  there  is  need  of 
monks  on  occasions  of  public  festivals  or  disasters;  therefore 
take  your  own  retinue  with  you  and  return.”  “Very  well,  Ven¬ 
erable,”  replied  the  Venerable  and  taking  his  own  retinue  with 
him,  he  returned. 

The  monks  were  offended  at  this  and  said,  “Did  you  observe, 
brethren?  Did  we  not  just  say,  ‘Why  is  Mahakassapa  washing 
his  robes?  He  will  not  accompany  the  Buddha.’  Everything  has 
happened  just  as  we  said  it  would.”  When  the  Buddha  heard 
the  talk  of  the  monks,  he  turned  around,  stood  still,  and  said, 
“Monks,  what  is  this  you  are  saying?’  “We  are  talking  about 
Venerable  Mahakassapa,  Venerable,”  replied  the  monks,  and 
then  repeated  their  conversation  word  for  word.  The  Buddha 
listened  to  what  they  had  to  say  and  then  replied,  “Monks,  you 
say,  ‘Mahakassapa  is  attached  to  his  households  and  his  requi¬ 
sites.’  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  turned  back  because  it  was  his  de¬ 
sire  to  obey  my  command.  For  in  a  previous  state  of  existence 
he  made  an  earnest  wish  and  became,  like  the  moon,  free  from 
attachment.  He  made  the  earnest  wish,  ‘May  I  be  able  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  households  of  supporters.’  Mahakassapa  has  no  at¬ 
tachment  for  a  household  or  a  requisite.  Beginning  with  Maha¬ 
kassapa,  I  preached  to  all  a  path  like  that  of  the  moon,  the  path 
of  the  stock  of  the  elect.  My  son  has  no  attachment  anywhere, 
but  is  like  a  royal  goose  which  goes  down  into  a  lake  and 
swims  and  remains  there. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  91) 

satimanto  uyyunjanti  te  nikete  na  ramanti  te 

pallalam  hitvd  hamsd  iva  dkamokam  jahanti 
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satimanto :  those  mindful  ones;  uyyunjanti :  constantly  prac¬ 
tice;  te:  they;  nikete :  in  attachment;  na  ramanti :  do  not  take 
interest  in;  pallalam  hitvd  iva :  like  leaving  the  lake; 
hamsd :  swans;  okamokam :  all  settled  abodes;  jahanti : 
leave  (give  up) 

Those  mindful  ones  make  the  effort  to  keep  their  attentiveness 
always  in  trim.  They  are  not  at  all  attached  to  abodes  or  settle¬ 
ments.  Giving  up  all  places  of  settled  living,  they  leave  like  the 
swans  who  fly  away  free  in  mind. 

Commentary 

satimanto :  those  who  are  attentive.  Sati  is  attention,  perpetual  alert¬ 
ness.  Attentiveness,  which  is  introspective  attention,  is  one  of  the  five 
spiritual  Faculties  and  Powers,  one  of  the  seven  factors  of  enlighten¬ 
ment,  and  the  seventh  link  of  the  eight-fold  path,  and  is,  in  its  widest 
sense,  one  of  those  mental  factors  inseparably  associated  with  all  kam- 
mically  wholesome  and  kamma-produced  lofty  states  of  mind. 

arahants :  Arahants  wander  whithersoever  they  like  without  any  at¬ 
tachment  to  any  particular  place  as  they  are  free  from  the  conception  of 
T  and  ‘mine’. 
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Blameless  Is  The  Nature  Of  Saints 

7  (3)  The  Story  of  Venerable  BellatthisIsa  (Verse  92) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  Venerable  BellatthisIsa. 

Venerable  BellatthisIsa,  after  going  on  an  alms-round  in  the 
village,  stopped  on  the  way  and  took  his  food  there.  After  the 
meal,  he  continued  his  round  of  alms  for  more  food.  When  he 
had  collected  enough  food  he  returned  to  the  monastery,  dried 
up  the  rice  and  hoarded  it.  Thus,  there  was  no  need  for  him  to 
go  on  an  alms -round  every  day;  he  then  remained  in  jhana 
(one-pointed)  concentration  for  two  or  three  days.  Arising 
from  jhana  concentration  he  ate  the  dried  rice  he  had  stored  up, 
after  soaking  it  in  water.  Other  monks  thought  ill  of  the  thera 
on  this  account,  and  reported  to  the  Buddha  about  his  hoarding 
of  rice.  Since  then,  the  hoarding  of  food  by  the  monks  has  been 
prohibited. 

As  for  Venerable  BellatthisIsa,  since  he  stored  up  rice  before 
the  ruling  on  hoarding  was  made  and  because  he  did  it  not  out 
of  greed  for  food,  but  only  to  save  time  for  meditation  practice, 
the  Buddha  declared  that  the  thera  was  quite  innocent  and  that 
he  was  not  to  be  blamed. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  92) 

yesam  sannicayo  natthi  ye  parihhatabhojand  yassa 
suhhato  animitto  vimokkho  ca  gocaro  tesam  gati  dkase 
sakuntanam  iva  durannaya 

yesam :  to  those  (liberated  persons);  sannicayo  natthi'.  there 
is  no  amassing;  ye:  they;  parihhatabhojand:  full  of  under- 
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standing  of  the  nature  of  food;  yassa :  to  whom;  suhhato : 
emptiness;  animitto :  objectlessness;  vimokkho :  freedom  of 
mind;  ca  gdcard :  are  the  field;  gati :  their  wherea¬ 

bouts;  sakuntanam  iva :  like  the  birds  in  the  sky; 
durannayd :  are  difficult  to  be  perceived  or  known 

With  full  understanding  that  nature  is  empty  and  objectless  the 
mind  is  free  of  craving  and  leaves  no  trace  of  its  whereabouts 
like  the  paths  of  birds  in  flight. 


Commentary 

sannicayo  natthi :  no  hoarding.  The  evolved  persons  -  the  saintly  indi¬ 
viduals  -  do  not  hoard  anything.  This  statement  is  true  in  two  ways.  It 
is  quite  clear  that  they  do  not  hoard  worldly  requisites  and  material 
things.  They  do  not  also  accumulate  fresh  merit  or  sin.  They  do  not  ac¬ 
cumulate  new  Kamma.  Because  of  that  they  do  not  have  a  rebirth.  An 
arahat  may  commit  an  act  of  virtue.  He  does  not  accumulate  new  merit 
for  that  act. 


arahat :  This  stanza  dwells  on  the  special  qualities  of  an  arahat.  Who, 
then,  are  the  arahats?  They  are  those  who  cultivate  the  path  and  reach 
the  highest  stage  of  realization  ( arahatta ),  the  final  liberation  from  suf¬ 
fering. 

Victors  like  me  are  they,  indeed, 

They  who  have  won  defilements’  end. 

Arahats  have  given  up  all  attachments,  even  the  subtlest.  Therefore,  an 
arahat’ s  mind  roams  only  on  emptiness,  objectlessness  and  total  free¬ 
dom  of  thought. 

The  Buddha,  however,  also  made  clear  to  his  disciples  the  difference 
between  himself  and  the  arahats  who  were  his  disciples.  They  were  de¬ 
clared  by  the  Buddha  to  be  his  equals  as  far  as  the  emancipation  from 
defilements  and  ultimate  deliverance  are  concerned: 


‘The  Buddha,  O  disciples,  is  an  Arahat,  a  fully  Enlightened  One.  It  is 
He  who  proclaims  a  path  not  proclaimed  before,  He  is  the  knower  of  a 
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path,  who  understands  a  path,  who  is  skilled  in  a  path.  And  now  His 
disciples  are  way-farers  who  follow  in  His  footsteps.  That  is  the  dis¬ 
tinction,  the  specific  feature  which  distinguishes  the  Buddha,  who  is  an 
Arahat;  a  Fully  Enlightened  One,  from  the  disciple  who  is  freed  by  in¬ 
sight.’  Sanskrit  arhat  ‘the  Consummate  One’,  ‘The  Worthy  One’:  are 
titles  applied  exclusively  to  the  Buddha  and  the  perfected  disciples.  As 
the  books  reveal,  the  first  application  of  the  term  to  the  Buddha  was  by 
himself.  That  was  when  the  Buddha  was  journeying  from  Gaya  to 
Baranasi  to  deliver  his  first  sermon  to  the  five  ascetics.  On  the  way,  not 
far  from  Gaya,  the  Buddha  was  met  by  Upaka,  an  ascetic,  who,  struck 
by  the  serene  appearance  of  the  Master,  inquired:  ‘Who  is  thy  teacher? 
Whose  teaching  do  you  profess?’  Replying  in  verse,  the  Buddha  said: 

‘I,  verily,  am  the  Arahat  in  the  world, 

A  teacher  peerless  am  I. . .  ’ 

He  used  the  word  for  the  second  time  when  addressing  the  five  ascetics 
thus:  ‘I  am  an  Arahat,  a  Tathagata,  fully  enlightened.’ 

The  word  is  applied  only  to  those  who  have  fully  destroyed  the  taints. 
In  this  sense,  the  Buddha  was  the  first  Arahat  in  the  world  as  he  him¬ 
self  revealed  to  Upaka. 
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Arahat’s  State  Cannot  Be  Traced 

7  (4)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Anuruddha  (Verse  93) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  Venerable  Anuruddha. 

One  day,  the  Venerable,  whose  robes  were  worn  out,  was  seek¬ 
ing  material  on  refuse-heaps  and  in  other  similar  places.  Now 
in  the  Venerable’s  third  previous  existence  he  had  a  wife  who 
had  been  reborn  in  the  World  of  the  Thirty- three  as  the  goddess 
Jalinl.  When  the  goddess  saw  the  Venerable  seeking  cloths  for 
robes,  she  resolved  to  aid  him.  So  taking  three  celestial  cloths 
thirteen  cubits  long  and  four  cubits  wide,  and  thinking  to  her¬ 
self,  “If  I  display  these  cloths  in  this  manner,  the  Venerable 
will  not  take  them,”  she  went  to  a  certain  refuse-heap  in  front 
of  the  heap  where  the  Venerable  was  seeking  cloths  and  laid 
them  down  in  such  a  way  that  only  the  hems  were  visible. 

Taking  the  cloths  with  him,  he  went  his  way.  On  the  day  he 
was  to  make  his  robes,  the  Buddha,  accompanied  by  his  retinue 
of  many  monks,  went  to  the  monastery  and  sat  down;  likewise 
the  eighty  chief  Venerables  sat  down  there  also.  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  sewing  the  robes,  Venerable  Kassapa  the  Great  sat  at 
the  foot,  Venerable  Sariputta  in  the  midst,  and  Venerable 
Ananda  at  the  head.  The  company  of  monks  spun  out  the 
thread,  the  Buddha  threaded  the  needle,  and  Venerable  Mog- 
gallana  went  hither  and  thither  supplying  whatever  else  might 
be  needed. 

The  goddess  entered  the  village  and  incited  the  inhabitants  to 
give  alms,  saying,  “They  are  making  robes  for  my  noble  Ven¬ 
erable  Anuruddha.  The  Buddha,  surrounded  by  the  eighty  chief 
disciples,  and  accompanied  by  his  retinue  of  many  monks,  has 
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gone  to  the  monastery  and  sat  down  therein.  Take  rice-porridge 
and  other  provisions  and  go  to  the  monastery.”  During  the 
meal  Venerable  Moggallana  brought  large  pieces  of  rose-ap¬ 
ple,  but  the  monks  were  unable  to  eat  it.  Sakka  drew  a  circle 
about  the  place  where  they  were  making  the  robes;  the  earth 
was  as  if  dyed  with  lac;  there  was  a  great  heap  of  food  both  soft 
and  hard  remaining  over  and  above  to  the  monks  who  had 
eaten. 

The  monks  were  offended,  and  said,  “Why  should  such  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  food  be  provided  for  so  few  monks?”  When  they  told 
The  Buddha,  he  said,  “But,  monks,  you  do  not  think  that  this 
was  brought  by  any  orders  of  Anuruddha,  do  you?”  “Yes,  Ven¬ 
erable;  we  do.”  “Monks,  my  son  Anuruddha  does  not  talk  thus. 
They  that  have  rid  themselves  of  the  corruptions  do  not  spend 
their  time  talking  about  requisites;  nay,  these  provisions  were 
produced  by  the  supernatural  power  of  a  goddess.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  93) 

yassa  dsavd  parikkhmd  dhdre  ca  anissito  yassa  sunnato 
animitto  ca  vimokkho  gdcaro  tassa  padam  dkdse 
sakuntdnam  iva  durannayam 

yassa :  whose;  dsavd:  taints;  parikkhmd :  exhausted  (gone); 
dhdre  ca:  even  in  food;  anissito:  not  attached;  yassa:  to 
whom;  suhhato:  emptiness;  animitto  ca:  and  objectless¬ 
ness;  vimokkho  gdcaro:  liberation  are  their  field;  tassa 
padam:  their  path;  akdse:  in  the  sky;  sakuntdnam  iva:  like 
those  of  birds;  durannayam:  cannot  be  seen 

If  one  is  totally  rid  of  influences,  internal  or  external,  that  moti¬ 
vate  human  behaviour,  and  is  not  attached  even  to  food,  that 
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kind  of  individual  focusses  his  mind  on  emptiness,  objectless¬ 
ness  and  freedom  of  thought.  The  path  of  such  saints  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  traced,  like  the  path  of  birds  flying  through  the  sky. 


Commentary 

asava :  Usually  translated  as  cankers,  fluxes,  fluxions,  taints,  corrup¬ 
tions,  intoxicants,  biases.  We  translate  this  word  (d  +  s ava  =  flowing 
in)  as  influence  that  motivates  behaviour.  Four  influences  are  listed  in 
the  Suttas:  1)  tendency  towards  sensual  desires  (i kdmdsava );  2)  ten¬ 
dency  towards  existence  (bhav asava);  3)  tendency  towards  beliefs 
(< ditthdsava );  and  4)  tendency  towards  unawareness  ( avijj asava ).  A  list 
of  three,  omitting  the  tendency  towards  views  is  also  found  in  the  Sut¬ 
tas.  The  four-fold  division  also  occurs  under  the  name  of  ‘floods’  and 
‘yokes’. 

Through  the  path  of  stream-entry,  the  influence  of  views  is  destroyed; 
through  the  path  of  non-returning,  the  influence  of  sense-desire; 
through  the  path  of  arahatship,  the  influence  of  existence  and  igno¬ 
rance.  Buddha  shows  how  to  overcome  the  influences  namely  through 
insight,  sense-control,  avoidance,  wise  use  of  the  necessities  of  life. 

Khinasava,  one  whose  influences  are  destroyed,  or  one  who  is  influ¬ 
ence-free,  is  a  name  for  the  arahat  or  Holy  One.  The  state  of  arahatship 
is  frequently  called  dsavakkhaya,  ‘the  destruction  of  the  influences’. 
Suttas  concluding  with  the  attainment  of  arahatship  by  the  listeners,  of¬ 
ten  end  with  the  words  “During  this  utterance,  the  hearts  of  the  monks 
were  freed  from  the  influences  through  clinging  no  more”. 


This  term  asava  could  mean  impulse,  urge,  compulsion,  motive  or  in¬ 
fluence.  It  is  similar  to  the  term  tanha  commonly  translated  as  craving. 
Tanha  is  also  of  three  kinds:  thirst  for  sensual  pleasure  ( kama  tanha)’, 
thirst  for  existence  (bhav a  tanha)’,  and  thirst  for  non-existence  ( vibhava 
tanha). 
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Gods  Adore  Arahats 

7  (5)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Mahakaccayana  (Verse  94) 

While  residing  at  the  Pubbarama  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse,  with  reference  to  Venerable  Mahakaccayana. 

For  once  upon  a  time,  on  the  occasion  of  the  terminal  festival, 
the  Buddha  sat  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  mansion  of  the 
Mother  of  Migara,  surrounded  by  a  company  of  eminent  lay 
disciples.  At  this  time  Venerable  Kaccayana  resided  in  the 
Avanti  country.  Now  this  Venerable,  although  obliged  to  come 
from  a  great  distance,  regularly  attended  the  preaching  of  the 
Dhamma.  Therefore,  when  the  Venerables  sat  down,  they  al¬ 
ways  left  a  seat  for  Venerable  Kaccayana. 

Sakka  the  king  of  gods  drew  near  with  his  celestial  retinue 
from  the  two  Worlds  of  Gods,  and  honoured  the  Buddha  with 
celestial  perfumes  and  garlands.  Not  seeing  Venerable  Kaccay¬ 
ana,  he  thought  to  himself,  ‘Why  is  my  noble  Venerable  no¬ 
where  seen?  It  would  be  well  if  he  were  to  draw  near.”  At  that 
very  moment  the  Venerable  drew  near,  and  showed  himself  sit¬ 
ting  in  his  proper  seat.  When  Sakka  saw  the  Venerable,  he 
grasped  him  firmly  by  the  ankles  and  said,  “It  is  indeed  well 
that  my  noble  Venerable  has  come;  that  my  noble  Venerable 
should  come,  was  the  very  thing  I  wished  for.”  So  saying,  he 
rubbed  the  Venerable’s  feet  with  both  hands,  honoured  him 
with  perfumes  and  garlands,  and  having  paid  obeisance  to  him, 
stood  respectfully  on  one  side. 

The  monks  were  offended  and  said,  “Sakka  shows  respect  of 
persons  in  rendering  honour.  Such  honour  as  this,  he  has  not 
rendered  to  the  rest  of  the  Chief  Disciples.  The  moment  he  saw 
Venerable  Kaccayana,  he  grasped  him  by  the  ankles  and  said, 
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‘It  is  indeed  well  that  my  noble  Venerable  has  come;  that  my 
noble  Venerable  should  come,  was  the  very  thing  I  wished  for.’ 
So  saying,  he  rubbed  the  Venerable’s  feet  with  both  hands, 
honoured  him  with  perfumes  and  garlands,  and  having  paid 
obeisance  to  him,  stood  respectfully  on  one  side.”  The  Buddha, 
hearing  their  talk,  said,  “Monks,  those  monks  who,  like  my  son 
Kaccayana,  keep  the  doors  of  their  senses  guarded,  are  beloved 
both  by  gods  and  men.” 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  94) 


yassa  indriydni  sdrathind  sudantd  assd  yathd  samathcim 
gatani ,  pahinamdnassa  andsavassa  tddino  tassa  deva  api 
pihayanti 


yassa :  whose;  indriydni :  senses;  sdrathind'.  like  by  chariot¬ 
eer;  sudantd'.  (are)  well  tamed;  assd  yathd :  like  horses; 
samatham:  calmness;  gatani'.  have  reached;  pahTnamd- 
nassa:  judgement  given  up;  andsavassa:  taintless;  tddino: 
mentally  stable  one;  tassa:  their  (sight);  deva  api:  even 
gods;  pihayanti:  (are)  pleased  by. 

Those  whose  senses  are  calmed  as  a  horse  trained  by  a  horse- 
tamer,  who  have  fully  given  up  judgement,  who  is  free  of  influ¬ 
ences,  the  sight  of  those  mentally  stable  ones  pleases  even  the 
gods. 


Commentary 

indriydni.  the  senses.  “Sense”  is  a  name  for  the  six  senses  mentioned 
in  the  Suttas.  They  are:  1)  Eye:  cakkhu:  2)  Ear:  sota\  3)  Nose:  ghdna: 
4)  Tongue:  jivhd:  5)  Body:  kdya\  6)  Thought:  mand. 

tddino :  steady;  unaffected  by  the  influences  within  and  without.  The 
Buddha  is  steady  in  four  ways  because  he  has  ended  his  wanderings  in 
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samsara.  These  are  the  four  ways  in  which  he  is  steady  on  that  account: 
(1)  Bhagavd  kdmogham  tinno :  The  Buddha  has  crossed  the  flood  of  de¬ 
sires.  (2)  Bhagavd  bhavogham  tinno:  the  Buddha  has  crossed  the  flood 
of  being;  (3)  Bhagavd  Avijjogham  tinno:  the  Buddha  has  crossed  the 
flood  of  unawareness.  Due  to  these  and  many  other  reasons  the  Buddha 
is  steady,  stable  (tadi). 

A  person’s  stability  is  the  emotional  stability  that  comes  from  not  re¬ 
acting  to  what  is  seen,  heard,  smelt,  tasted  or  touched.  The  reaction  be¬ 
gins  with  the  judgement  of  things  as  good  or  bad,  pleasant  or  unpleas¬ 
ant.  Guarding  the  senses  ( indriya  samvara )  prevents  the  reaction. 
When  not  reacting,  the  senses  are  calmed. 
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Arahats  Are  Noble 


7  (6)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Sariputta  (Verse  95) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  the  Chief  Disciple  Sariputta  and  a 
young  monk. 

Once  upon  a  time,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  rains,  Venerable 
Sariputta,  desiring  to  go  forth  on  an  alms-pilgrimage,  took 
leave  of  the  Buddha,  paid  obeisance  to  him,  and  departed  with 
his  own  retinue.  Many  other  monks  took  leave  of  the  Venera¬ 
ble.  In  dismissing  the  monks  the  Venerable  mentioned  the  per¬ 
sonal  and  family  name  of  all  of  the  monks  who  were  known  by 
personal  and  family  names.  A  certain  monk  who  was  not 
known  by  a  personal  and  family  name  said,  “Oh,  that  the  Ven¬ 
erable  would  greet  me  by  a  personal  and  family  name  in  dis¬ 
missing  me.”  But  in  the  great  throng  of  monks  the  elder  did  not 
notice  him.  Thereupon  the  monk  said  to  himself,  “He  does  not 
greet  me  as  he  does  the  other  monks,”  and  straightaway  con¬ 
ceived  a  grudge  against  the  Venerable. 

Besides  that,  the  hem  of  the  Venerable’s  garment  brushed 
against  the  monk,  and  this  also  served  to  intensify  the  hatred 
the  monk  felt  towards  the  Venerable.  So,  as  soon  as  he  knew 
that  the  Venerable  had  passed  beyond  the  entrance  to  the  mon¬ 
astery,  he  approached  the  Buddha  and  said  to  him,  “Venerable, 
Venerable  Sariputta,  doubtless  thinking  to  himself,  T  am  your 
chief  disciple,’  struck  me  a  blow  that  almost  injured  my  ear. 
Having  so  done,  without  so  much  as  begging  my  pardon,  he  set 
out  on  his  alms-pilgrimage.”  The  Buddha  caused  the  Venera¬ 
ble  to  be  summoned. 
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Venerable  Sariputta  came  with  the  rest,  saluted  the  Buddha, 
and  sat  down  respectfully  on  one  side.  When  the  Buddha  ques¬ 
tioned  him  about  the  incident,  the  elder,  instead  of  saying,  “I 
did  not  strike  that  monk,”  recited  his  own  virtues. 

As  the  Venerable  recited  his  own  virtues,  remorse  pervaded  the 
whole  body  of  the  monk  who  had  unjustly  slandered  him.  And 
straightaway  he  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  Buddha,  admitted  that  he 
was  guilty  of  slander,  and  confessed  his  fault.  The  Buddha  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Venerable,  said,  “Sariputta,  pardon  this  deluded 
man,  lest  his  head  split  into  seven  pieces.”  Thereupon  the  Ven¬ 
erable  crouched  before  the  monk,  and  extending  his  clasped 
hands  in  an  attitude  of  reverence,  said  to  him,  “Venerable,  I 
freely  pardon  this  venerable  monk.  Let  this  venerable  monk 
also  pardon  me  if  I  have  in  any  way  offended  against  him.” 
Thereupon  the  monks  said,  “Behold,  brethren,  the  surpassing 
goodness  of  the  Venerable!  He  cherishes  neither  anger  nor  ha¬ 
tred  against  this  lying,  slanderous  monk.  Instead,  he  crouches 
before  him,  extends  his  hands  in  an  attitude  of  reverence,  and 
asks  his  pardon.”  When  the  Buddha  heard  the  talk  of  the 
monks,  he  said,  “Monks,  what  are  you  talking  about?”  When 
they  told  him,  he  said,  “Monks,  it  is  impossible  for  Sariputta 
and  his  like  to  cherish  anger  or  hatred.  Sariputta’ s  mind  is  like 
the  great  earth,  like  a  threshold,  like  a  pool  of  still  water.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  95) 

subbato  pathavTsamo  no  virujjati  indakhTlupamo  tadi 
rahado  iva  apetakaddamo  tadino  samsdrd  na  bhavanti 

subbato :  well  conducted;  pathavTsamo  like  the  earth;  no 
virujjati :  does  not  stand  opposed  to  anyone;  inda¬ 
khTlupamb :  like  a  fortress  tower;  tadi :  stable;  rahado  iva : 
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like  the  ocean;  apetakaddamo :  devoid  of  mud;  tadino :  sta¬ 
ble  one;  samsard :  (for  him)  wandering  in  existence;  na 
bhavanti :  does  not  happen 

The  noble  Arahats  never  lose  their  temper  whatsoever  is  done 
to  them.  They  are  as  firm  and  unshaken  as  the  gate-pillars  that 
secure  city-gates.  They  are  as  lucid  and  tranquil  as  the  ocean 
and  the  lakes  devoid  of  mud.  That  kind  of  noble  person  ceases 
to  wander  in  the  round  of  existence  -  s amsdra. 


Commentary 

indakhlla :  either  a  column  as  firm  and  high  as  that  of  Sakka’s,  or  the 
main  tower  that  stands  at  the  entrance  of  a  fortress,  or  city.  Commenta¬ 
tors  state  that  these  indakhTlas  are  firm  posts  which  are  erected  either 
inside  or  outside  the  city  as  an  embellishment.  Usually  they  are  made 
of  bricks  or  of  durable  wood  and  are  octagonal  in  shape.  Half  of  the 
post  is  embedded  in  the  earth,  hence  the  metaphor  ‘as  firm  and  steady 
as  an  indakhlla' . 


tadino :  Tadi  is  one  who  has  neither  attachment  to  desirable  objects  nor 
aversion  to  undesirable  objects.  Nor  does  he  cling  to  anything.  Amidst 
the  eight  worldly  conditions  -  gain  and  loss,  fame  and  infamy,  blame 
and  praise,  happiness  and  pain  -  an  Arahant  remains  unperturbed,  man¬ 
ifesting  neither  attachment  nor  aversion,  neither  elation  nor  depression. 
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The  Tranquility  Of  The  Saints 

7  (7)  The  Story  of  a  Novice  Monk  from  Kosambi  (Verse  96) 


While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  a  novice  monk,  a  pupil  of  Venerable 
Tissa  from  Kosambi. 

A  certain  youth  of  respectable  family,  residing  at  Kosambi,  re¬ 
tired  from  the  world  and  became  a  monk  in  the  religion  of  the 
Buddha.  After  making  his  full  profession,  he  was  known  as 
Venerable  KosambivasI  Tissa.  After  he  had  kept  residence  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  of  the  rains  at  Kosambi,  his  supporter  brought  a 
set  of  three  robes  and  offerings  of  ghee  and  palm  sugar  and  laid 
them  at  his  feet.  “Venerable,  if  it  be  true  that  you  have  no  nov¬ 
ice  to  minister  to  your  needs,  my  son  will  become  your  nov¬ 
ice.”  The  Venerable  graciously  accepted  the  offer.  The  lay  dis¬ 
ciple  brought  his  own  son,  but  seven  years  old,  to  the 
Venerable,  and  committed  him  into  the  Venerable’s  hands, 
saying,  “Pray  receive  him  into  the  Sangha,  Venerable.”  The 
Venerable  moistened  the  boy’s  hair,  taught  him  how  to  medi¬ 
tate  on  the  first  five  of  the  consistent  parts  of  the  body,  and  re¬ 
ceived  him  into  the  Sangha.  The  instant  the  razor  touched  his 
hair,  he  attained  arahatship,  together  with  the  supernatural  fac¬ 
ulties.  The  Venerable,  having  received  the  youth  into  the 
Sangha,  remained  at  Kosambi  for  a  fortnight.  Then,  deciding  to 
visit  the  Buddha,  he  directed  the  novice  to  take  the  requisites, 
and  set  out  on  his  journey.  On  the  way  he  entered  a  monastery. 
The  novice  obtained  lodging  for  the  Venerable  and  looked  af¬ 
ter  it  for  him.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  it  grew  dark  and  he 
was  therefore  unable  to  provide  a  lodging  for  himself.  So  as¬ 
suming  a  cross-legged  posture  near  the  bed  of  his  preceptor, 
the  novice  spent  the  night  sitting  up. 
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The  Venerable  rose  at  dawn  and  said  to  himself,  I  must 
cause  the  novice  to  go  out.”  So  he  took  a  fan  which  was 
placed  at  the  side  of  the  bed,  struck  the  mat  of  the  novice 
with  the  tip  of  the  palm-leaf,  and  then,  tossing  the  fan  into 
the  air,  said,  “Novice,  go  out.”  The  handle  of  the  fan  struck 
the  novice  in  the  eye  and  straightaway  blinded  his  eye. 
“What  did  you  say,  Venerable?”  said  the  novice.  “Rise  and 
go  out,”  was  the  reply.  The  novice,  instead  of  saying,  “Ven¬ 
erable,  my  eye  has  been  blinded,”  covered  his  eye  with  one 
hand  and  went  out.  Moreover,  when  it  was  time  for  him  to 
perform  his  duties  as  novice,  he  did  not  say,  “My  eye  has 
been  blinded,”  nor  did  he  remain  seated,  but  covering  his 
eye  with  one  hand  and  taking  a  hand-broom  in  the  other 
hand,  he  swept  out  the  privy  and  the  wash-room,  after 
which,  setting  out  water  for  washing  the  face,  he  swept  out 
the  Venerable’s  cell. 


When  he  advanced  to  present  the  toothstick  to  the  Venera¬ 
ble,  the  novice  told  him  the  whole  story  from  the  beginning. 
When  the  Venerable  heard  his  story,  he  was  deeply  moved. 
The  novice  tried  to  comfort  the  Venerable  but  he  would  not 
be  comforted.  Overcome  with  remorse  he  took  the  novice  to 
the  Buddha.  The  Buddha  asked  him,  “Monk,  is  everything 
really  well?”  The  Venerable  replied,  “All  is  well  with  me. 
But  here  is  a  young  novice  whose  good  qualities  surpass  an¬ 
ything  I  have  ever  seen.”  The  Venerable  told  him  the  story. 
“Venerable,  when  I  asked  him  to  pardon  me,  he  said,  ‘You 
are  not  to  blame  in  this  matter,  and  neither  am  I.’”  Said  the 
Buddha  to  the  Venerable,  “Monk,  those  who  have  rid  them¬ 
selves  of  the  depravities,  cherish  neither  anger  nor  hatred  to¬ 
wards  anyone.” 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  96) 

sammd  annaya  vimuttassa  upasantassa  tadino  tassa 

manam  santam  hoti  vdcd  ca  santd  kammam  ca 

•  •  • 

sammd :  harmonious;  annaya:  by  “disknowing”;  vimut¬ 
tassa :  freed;  upasantassa :  tranquil  within;  tadino :  stable 
one’s;  tassa  manam:  mind;  santam  hoti:  is  calm;  vdcd  ca: 
also  his  speech;  kammam  ca:  his  actions  too;  santd:  (are) 
calmed 

A  noble  arahat,  who  is  freed  by  ‘disknowing’,  is  calm  and  un¬ 
shaken  by  the  impact  of  changing  circumstances.  His  mind  is 
at  peace.  His  words  are  peaceful.  His  actions  are  peaceful. 

Commentary 

santa :  peaceful.  The  saintly  -  the  arahat  -  is  truly  peaceful.  He  is 
peaceful  because  he  has  reached  total  “disknowing”,  or  freedom  from 
knowing,  as  he  has  attained  that  level  of  calm  that  is  not  perturbed. 
Since  the  mind  is  the  fountain  of  all  activity,  his  words  are  calm.  Since 
his  mind  and  words  are  calm,  his  actions  too  are  calm.  Therefore  he  is 
totally  serene  in  personality.  This  leads  him  to  the  status  of  total  seren¬ 
ity  -  upasantd  (tranquil  within).  ‘Disknowing  ’  means  that  one  does  not 
form  opinions  about  circumstances  based  on  past  experience  or 
present.  When  one  does  not,  one  remains  unmoved  and  one  is  at  peace. 
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Exalted  Are  The  Unblemished 

7  (8)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Sariputta  (Verse  97) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  Venerable  Sariputta. 

One  day  thirty  forest-dwellers  approached  the  Buddha,  paid 
obeisance  to  him,  and  sat  down.  The  Buddha,  seeing  that  they 
possessed  the  requisite  faculties  for  attaining  arahatship,  ad¬ 
dressed  Venerable  Sariputta  as  follows,  “Sariputta,  do  you  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  quality  of  faith,  when  it  has  been  developed  and 
enlarged,  is  connected  with  the  deathless  and  terminates  in  the 
deathless?”  In  this  manner  the  Buddha  questioned  the  Venera¬ 
ble  with  reference  to  the  five  moral  qualities. 

Said  the  Venerable,  “Venerable,  I  do  not  go  by  faith  in  the 
Buddha  in  this  matter,  that  the  quality  of  faith,  when  it  has  been 
developed  and  enlarged,  is  connected  with  the  deathless  and 
terminates  in  the  deathless.  But  of  course,  Venerable,  those 
who  have  not  known  the  deathless  or  seen  or  perceived  or  real¬ 
ized  or  grasped  the  deathless  by  the  power  of  reason,  such  per¬ 
sons  must  of  necessity  go  by  the  faith  of  others  in  this  matter; 
namely,  that  the  faculty  of  faith,  when  it  has  been  developed 
and  enlarged,  is  connected  with  the  deathless  and  terminates  in 
the  deathless.”  Thus  did  the  Venerable  answer  his  question. 

When  the  monks  heard  this,  they  began  a  discussion:  “Venera¬ 
ble  Sariputta  has  never  really  given  up  false  views.  Even  today 
he  refused  to  believe  even  the  supremely  Enlightened  One.” 
When  the  Buddha  heard  this,  he  said,  “Monks,  why  do  you  say 
this?  For  I  asked  Sariputta  the  following  question,  ‘Sariputta, 
do  you  believe  that  without  developing  the  five  moral  qualities, 
without  developing  tranquillity  and  spiritual  insight,  it  is  possi- 
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ble  for  a  man  to  realize  the  paths  and  the  fruits?’  And  he  an¬ 
swered  me  as  follows,  ‘There  is  no  one  who  can  thus  realize 
the  paths  and  the  fruits.’  Then  I  asked  him,  ‘Do  you  not  believe 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  of  almsgiv¬ 
ing  and  good  works?  Do  you  not  believe  in  the  virtues  of  the 
Buddhas  and  the  rest?’  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Sariputta  walks 
not  by  the  faith  of  others,  for  the  reason  that  he  has,  in  and  by 
himself,  attained  states  of  mind  to  which  the  Paths  and  the 
Fruits  lead,  by  the  power  of  spiritual  insight  induced  by  ec¬ 
static  meditation.  Therefore  he  is  not  open  to  censure.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  97) 

yd  naro  assaddho  akatannu  ca  sandhicchedo  hatdvakdso 
vantdso  ca,  so  ve  uttamapdriso 

yd  naro :  a  person;  assaddho :  not  believing  false  views; 
akatannu:  aware  of  nibbana;  ca  sandhicchedo :  also  having 
severed  all  connections;  hatavakaso :  having  destroyed  all 
the  opportunities;  vantdso :  having  given  up  all  desires;  so: 
he;  ve:  without  any  doubt;  uttamapdriso:  is  a  noble  person 

He  has  no  faith  in  anyone  but  in  himself.  He  is  aware  of  death¬ 
lessness  -  the  unconditioned.  He  is  a  breaker  of  connections, 
because  he  has  severed  all  his  worldly  links.  He  has  destroyed 
all  the  opportunities  for  rebirth.  He  has  given  up  all  desires. 
Because  of  all  these  he  -  the  arahat  -  is  a  truly  noble  person. 

Commentary 

assaddho :  non-believer;  he  so  firmly  believes  his  own  view  and  that  of 
the  Buddha  he  does  not  need  to  believe  in  any  other. 

akatannu :  literally,  ‘ungrateful’;  but,  in  this  context,  ‘aware  of  the  un¬ 
conditioned  -  that  is  Nibbana ’ . 
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sandhicchedo :  is  the  term  usually  given  to  a  burglar,  because  he  breaks 
into  houses.  But,  here,  it  signifies  severing  all  worldly  connections. 

hatavakaso :  a  person  who  has  given  up  all  opportunities.  But,  here  it  is 
meant  having  given  up  opportunities  for  rebirth. 

Special  Note :  All  the  expressions  in  this  stanza  can  be  interpreted  as 
applying  to  persons  who  are  not  noble,  but  to  depraved  persons.  But, 
the  interpretation  of  those  forms  to  give  positive  spiritually  wholesome 
meanings  and  not  negative  ones,  is  quite  intriguing.  In  other  words,  the 
Buddha  has,  in  this  stanza,  used  a  set  of  expressions  used  in  general 
parlance  to  denote  people  of  mean  behaviour.  But,  due  to  the  implica¬ 
tions  attributed  to  them  by  the  Buddha,  these  depraved  terms  acquire  a 
high  significance. 
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Dwelling  Of  The  Unblemished  Is  Alluring 

7  (9)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Revata,  (Verse  98) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  Venerable  Revata  of  the  Acacia  (khad- 
ira )  Forest. 

Revata  was  the  youngest  brother  of  the  Chief  Disciple 
Sariputta.  He  was  the  only  one  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of 
Sariputta  who  had  not  left  home  for  the  homeless  life.  His  par¬ 
ents  were  very  anxious  to  get  him  married.  Revata  was  only 
seven  years  old  when  his  parents  arranged  a  marriage  for  him 
to  a  young  girl.  At  the  wedding  reception,  he  met  an  old  lady 
who  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  old,  and  he  realized 
that  all  beings  are  subject  to  ageing  and  decay.  So,  he  ran  away 
from  the  house  and  went  straight  to  a  monastery,  where  there 
were  thirty  monks.  Those  monks  had  been  requested  earlier  by 
Venerable  Sariputta  to  make  his  brother  a  novice  monk  if  he 
should  come  to  them.  Accordingly,  he  was  made  a  novice 
monk  and  Venerable  Sariputta  was  informed  about  it. 

Monk  Revata  took  a  meditation  topic  from  those  monks  and 
left  for  an  acacia  forest,  thirty  yojanas  (leagues)  away  from  the 
monastery.  At  the  end  of  the  vassa  (rainy  season),  the  novice 
monk  attained  arahatship.  Venerable  Sariputta  then  asked  per¬ 
mission  from  the  Buddha  to  visit  his  brother,  but  the  Buddha 
replied  that  he  himself  would  go  there.  So  the  Buddha  accom¬ 
panied  by  Venerable  Sariputta,  Venerable  Slvall  and  many 
other  monks  set  out  to  visit  Samanera  (novice)  Revata. 

The  journey  was  long,  the  road  was  rough  and  the  area  was  un¬ 
inhabited  by  people;  but  the  devas  looked  to  all  the  needs  of  the 
Buddha  and  the  monks  on  the  way.  At  an  interval  of  every 
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yojana  (league),  a  monastery  and  food  were  provided,  and  they 
travelled  at  the  rate  of  a  yojana  a  day.  Revata,  learning  about 
the  visit  of  the  Buddha,  also  made  arrangements  to  welcome 
him.  By  supernormal  power  he  created  a  special  monastery  for 
the  Buddha  and  five  hundred  monasteries  for  the  other  monks, 
and  made  them  comfortable  throughout  their  stay  there. 

On  their  return  journey,  they  travelled  at  the  same  rate  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  came  to  the  Pubbarama  Monastery  on  the  eastern  end 
of  Savatthi  at  the  end  of  the  month.  From  there,  they  went  to 
the  house  of  Visakha,  who  offered  them  alms-food.  After  the 
meal,  Visakha  asked  the  Buddha  if  the  place  of  Revata  in  the 
acacia  forest  was  pleasant. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  98) 

game  vd  yadi  aranne  vd  ninne  vd  yadi  thale  vd ,  yattha  ara- 
hato  viharanti ,  tam  bhumim  rdmaneyyakam 

game  vd:  whether  in  a  village;  yadi:  or  else;  aranne  vd: 
whether  in  a  forest;  ninne  vd:  even  in  a  valley;  yadi:  or  else; 
thale  vd:  whether  in  a  plain;  yattha:  in  whatever  place;  ara- 
hato:  noble  ones;  viharanti:  dwell;  tam  bhumim:  that  par¬ 
ticular  place;  rdmaneyyakam:  is  attractive 

Whether  in  the  village,  in  the  forest,  in  a  valley  or  in  the  plain, 
wherever  arahats  -  noble  saints  -  dwell,  that  place  is  alluring  in 
the  extreme. 


Commentary 

arahat :  the  noble  ones;  Evolved  Ones.  They  are  also  described  as  Ar- 
iya-Puggala  (Noble  Ones).  Ariya-Puggala  are  those  who  have  realized 
one  of  the  eight  stages  of  holiness,  i.e.,  the  four  supermundane  Paths 
(magga)  and  the  four  supermundane  Fruitions  (phala )  of  these  paths. 
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There  are  four  pairs:-  (1)  the  one  realizing  the  path  of  stream- winning; 
(2)  the  one  realizing  the  fruition  of  stream- winning;  (3)  the  one  realiz¬ 
ing  the  path  of  once-return;  (4)  the  one  realizing  the  fruition  of  once-re- 
turn;  (5)  the  one  realizing  the  path  of  non-return;  (6)  the  one  realizing 
the  fruition  of  non-return;  (7)  the  one  realizing  the  path  of  holiness; 
(8)  the  one  realizing  the  fruition  of  holiness.  Summed  up,  there  are  four 
noble  individuals:  the  stream- winner,  the  once-returner,  the  non-re¬ 
turner,  the  holy  one.  In  some  texts  gotrabhu  is  listed  as  the  ninth  noble 
individual.  According  to  the  Abhidhamma,  supermundane  path,  or 
simply  path  ( magga ),  is  a  designation  of  the  moment  of  entering  into 
one  of  the  four  stages  of  holiness  -  Nibbana  being  the  object  -  pro¬ 
duced  by  intuitional  insight  into  the  impermanency,  misery  and  imper¬ 
sonality  of  existence,  flashing  forth  and  transforming  one’s  life  and  na¬ 
ture.  By  fruitions  are  meant  those  moments  of  consciousness,  which 
follow  immediately  thereafter  as  the  result  of  the  path,  and  which  in  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances  may  repeat  for  innumerable  times  during  life-time. 
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The  Passionless  Delight  In  Forests 

7  (10)  The  Story  of  a  Woman  (Verse  99) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  a  woman  of  doubtful  character.  We  are 
told  that  a  certain  monk  who  lived  by  his  alms-bowl,  got  a 
meditation  topic  from  the  Buddha  and  retired  to  a  dilapidated 
pleasure  garden  for  the  purpose  of  meditation.  Now  a  certain 
courtesan  made  an  appointment  with  a  man,  saying,  “I  will  go 
to  such  and  such  a  place  and  you  meet  me  there.”  The  woman 
kept  the  appointment,  but  the  man  did  not.  For  some  time  she 
watched  in  vain  the  path  by  which  she  expected  him  to  come. 
Finally,  disappointed  at  his  failure  to  keep  his  appointment,  she 
strolled  hither  and  thither  and  went  into  the  pleasure  garden. 
There  she  saw  the  monk  sitting  cross-legged.  Looking  this  way 
and  that,  and  seeing  no  one  else  about,  she  said  to  herself, 
“Here  is  a  man;  I  will  throw  his  thoughts  into  confusion.”  So 
standing  in  front  of  the  monk,  she  took  down  her  undergarment 
several  times  and  put  it  on  again,  unloosened  her  hair  and 
bound  it  up  again,  and  clapped  her  hands  and  laughed.  The 
Venerable  became  excited;  his  whole  body,  in  fact,  was  suf¬ 
fused  with  excitement.  “What  does  this  mean?”  thought  he. 

The  Buddha  considered  within  himself,  “A  monk  obtained  a 
meditation  topic  from  me  and  went  forth  to  perform  his  medi¬ 
tations.  How  is  he  getting  on?”  Seeing  that  woman,  and  ob¬ 
serving  her  evil  conduct,  and  perceiving  that  her  evil  conduct 
was  upsetting  the  Venerable,  still  remaining  seated  in  his  per¬ 
fumed  chamber  he  spoke  as  follows,  “Monks,  there  is  no  de¬ 
light  where  those  abide  who  seek  after  their  lusts.  But  where 
those  abide  who  are  free  from  passion,  that  place  is  full  of  de¬ 
light.”  So  saying,  he  sent  forth  a  radiant  image  of  himself,  and 
instructing  the  Venerable  in  the  Dhamma,  recited  this  stanza. 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  99) 


yattha  jano  na  ramciti  ramamyani  arahhani 
vitardgd  ramissanti  te  kdmagavesino  na 

yattha:  those  places;  jano :  the  worldly  masses;  na  ramati: 
do  not  take  delight  in;  ramamyani  arahhani’.  (such) 
attractive  forests;  vitaragd:  the  passionless;  ramissanti : 
take  delight  in;  te:  those  places;  kdmagavesino :  pursuers 
of  sensual  pleasures;  na:  do  not  take  delight  in 

Those  fascinating  forests  that  do  not  capture  the  mind  of  the 
worldly  masses  and  in  which  they  do  not  take  delight  are  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  passionless  ones.  The  Arahats  take  delight  in  the 
forests,  because  they  are  not  pursuers  of  sensual  pleasures. 

Commentary 

vitaragd:  the  passionless  one:  the  arahat.  The  arahat  is  essentially  a 
passionless  one.  An  arahat,  literally,  a  worthy  one,  is  not  subject  to  re¬ 
birth  because  he  does  not  accumulate  fresh  Kammic  activities.  The 
seeds  of  his  reproduction  have  all  been  destroyed.  The  arahat  realizes 
that  what  was  to  be  accomplished  has  been  done,  a  heavy  burden  of 
sorrow  has  finally  been  relinquished,  and  all  forms  of  craving  and  all 
shades  of  ignorance  are  totally  annihilated.  The  happy  pilgrim  now 
stands  on  heights  more  than  celestial,  far  removed  from  uncontrolled 
passions  and  the  defilements  of  the  world,  experiencing  the  unutterable 
bliss  of  Nibbana.  Rebirth  can  no  longer  affect  him  since  no  more  repro¬ 
ductive  seeds  are  formed  by  fresh  kammic  activities.  An  arahat  is 
called  an  asekha,  one  who  does  not  undergo  training,  as  who  has  lived 
the  holy  life  and  has  accomplished  his  object.  The  other  saints  from  the 
sdtdpatti  stage  to  the  arahat  path  stage  are  called  sekhas  because  they 
still  undergo  training.  Arahats  could  experience  the  Nibbanic  bliss  un¬ 
interruptedly  for  as  long  as  they  liked  even  in  this  life.  This,  in  Pali,  is 
known  as  nirodha-samapatti. 
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Sahassa  Vagga 
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One  Pacifying  Word  Is  Noble 

8  (1)  The  Story  of  Tambadathika  (Verse  100) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  Tambadathika,  the  executioner  of 
thieves. 

Tambadathika  served  the  king  as  an  executioner  of  thieves  for 
fifty-five  years.  In  old  age  he  could  no  longer  cut  off  a  man’s 
head  with  a  single  blow.  On  the  day  he  was  retired  from  office, 
he  gave  orders  that  sweet  milk-porridge  should  be  cooked  for 
him.  And  taking  with  him  old  clothes  and  j  asmine  flowers  and 
perfumes,  he  went  to  the  river  and  bathed.  Having  so  done,  he 
put  on  the  old  clothes,  decked  himself  with  garlands,  anointed 
his  limbs,  and  went  home  and  sat  down.  They  set  before  him 
sweet  milk-porridge  made  with  fresh  ghee  and  water  for  rins¬ 
ing  the  hands.  At  that  moment  Venerable  Sariputta  showed 
himself  at  the  door  of  the  former  executioner’s  house.  When 
the  man  saw  the  Venerable,  he  paid  obeisance  to  him.  And  es¬ 
corting  him  into  his  house,  he  provided  him  with  a  seat,  poured 
the  sweet  milk-porridge  into  his  bowl,  spread  fresh  ghee  ther¬ 
eon,  and  standing  beside  him,  began  to  fan  him. 

After  the  meal,  the  monk  taught  him  the  Dhamma,  but  Tam¬ 
badathika  could  not  pay  attention,  because  he  was  so  agitated 
as  he  recollected  his  past  life  as  an  executioner.  When  the 
monk  knew  this,  he  decided  to  ask  Tambadathika  tactfully 
whether  he  killed  the  thieves  because  he  wished  to  kill  them  or 
because  he  was  ordered  to  do  so.  Tambadathika  answered  that 
he  was  ordered  to  kill  them  by  the  king  and  that  he  had  no  wish 
to  kill.  Then  the  monk  asked,  “If  that  is  so,  would  you  be  guilty 
or  not?”  Tambadathika  then  concluded  that,  as  he  was  not  re- 
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sponsible  for  the  evil  deeds,  he  was  not  guilty.  He,  therefore, 
calmed  down,  and  requested  the  monk  to  continue  his  exposi¬ 
tion.  As  he  listened  to  the  Dhamma  with  proper  attention,  he 
came  very  close  to  attaining  sotapatti  magga  and  reached  as  far 
as  anuldma  ndna  (adaption-to-truth-knowledge).  After  the  dis¬ 
course,  Tambadathika  accompanied  Venerable  Sariputta  for 
some  distance  and  then  returned  home.  On  his  way  home  a 
cow  (actually  a  demon  in  the  guise  of  a  cow)  gored  him  to 
death. 

When  the  Buddha  came  to  the  congregation  of  the  monks  in 
the  evening,  they  informed  him  about  the  death  of  Tam¬ 
badathika.  When  asked  where  Tambadathika  was  reborn,  the 
Buddha  told  them  that  although  Tambadathika  had  committed 
evil  deeds  throughout  his  life,  because  he  comprehended  the 
Dhamma  after  hearing  it  from  Venerable  Sariputta  and  had  al¬ 
ready  attained  anuldma  ndna  before  he  died,  he  was  reborn  in 
the  Tusita  deva  world.  The  monks  wondered  how  such  an  evil¬ 
doer  could  have  such  great  benefit  after  listening  to  the 
Dhamma  just  once.  To  them  the  Buddha  said  that  the  length  of 
a  discourse  is  of  no  consequence,  for  one  single  word  of  sense 
can  produce  much  benefit. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  100) 

anatthapadasamhitd  vdcd  ce  sahassam  api  yam 
sutvd  upasammati  ekam  atthapadam  seyyo 

anatthapadasamhitd'.  full  of  meaningless  and  worthless 
expressions;  vdcd :  words;  ce:  even;  sahassam  api :  thou¬ 
sands  (are  not  worth);  yam:  if;  sutvd:  by  hearing  (it); 
upasammati:  a  person  is  pacified;  ekam  atthapadam:  one 
such  meaningful  word;  seyyo:  is  noble 
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Expressions  replete  with  thousands  of  words  are  of  no  value. 
One  single  meaningful  word  is  more  valuable,  if  hearing  it  one 
is  pacified. 


Commentary 

vaca  anatthapadasamhita :  discourse  full  of  useless  words.  Words  that 
are  not  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  higher  spiritual  goals  are  meant 
here.  In  traditional  commentaries,  descriptions  of  sky,  mountains,  for¬ 
ests,  villages,  cities,  settlements,  oceans,  moon-rise,  sun-rise,  parks, 
water- sports,  drinking  parties,  get-togethers,  are  considered  themes  un¬ 
fit  to  be  talked  about  by  aspirants.  These  are  considered  futile  and  as 
not  being  helpful  in  spiritual  pursuits.  Thirty-two  topics  come  within 
the  category  of  useless  discourses.  Similarly,  topics  such  as  rdjakathd 
(matters  relating  to  kings),  corakathd  (matters  relating  to  thieves), 
mahdmaccakathd  (matters  relating  to  administrators),  send  (forces), 
bhaya  (fears),  yuddha  (wars)  are  termed  unfit  words  to  be  discussed  by 
those  seeking  higher  spiritual  goals. 
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One  Useful  Verse  Is  Better  Than 
A  Thousand  Useless  Verses 

8  (2)  The  Story  of  BahiyadarucIriya  (Verse  101) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  BahiyadarucIriya. 

A  group  of  merchants  went  out  to  sea  in  a  boat;  their  boat  was 
wrecked  at  sea  and  all,  except  one,  died.  The  only  survivor  got 
hold  of  a  plank  and  eventually  came  to  land  at  the  port  of  Sup- 
paraka.  As  he  was  naked,  he  tied  a  piece  of  bark  to  his  body, 
got  hold  of  a  bowl,  and  sat  in  a  place  where  people  could  see 
him.  Passers-by  gave  him  rice  and  gruel;  some  thought  that  he 
was  a  holy  man  and  paid  respects  to  him.  Some  brought  clothes 
for  him  to  wear  but  he  refused,  fearing  that  by  wearing  clothes, 
people  would  give  less  respect  to  him.  Besides,  because  some 
said  that  he  was  an  arahat,  he  mistakenly  came  to  think  that  he 
really  was  one.  Thus,  because  he  was  a  man  of  wrong  views 
who  was  wearing  a  piece  of  bark  as  his  clothing,  he  came  to  be 
known  as  BahiyadarucIriya.  Mahabrahma  came  to  him  in  the 
night  and  said  to  him,  “Bahiya,  you  are  not  an  arahat  yet,  and 
what  is  more,  you  do  not  have  the  qualities  that  make  one  an 
arahat.”  Bahiya  looked  up  at  Mahabrahma  and  said,  “Yes,  I  must 
admit  that  I  am  not  an  arahat,  as  you  have  said.  I  now  realize 
that  I  have  done  a  great  wrong.  But  is  there  anyone  else  in  this 
world  now  who  is  an  arahat  (a  perfected  person)?”  Mahab¬ 
rahma  then  told  him  that  there  lived  in  Savatthi  a  Teacher, 
Gotama  Buddha,  an  arahat,  who  was  perfectly  self-enlight¬ 
ened. 

Bahiya  found  the  Buddha  going  on  an  alms-round  with  other 
monks  and  respectfully  followed  him.  He  pleaded  with  the 
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Buddha  to  teach  him  the  Dhamma,  but  the  Buddha  replied  that 
since  they  were  on  an  alms-round  it  was  not  yet  time  for  a  reli¬ 
gious  discourse.  And  again,  Bahiya  pleaded,  “Venerable,  one 
cannot  know  the  danger  to  your  life  or  to  my  life,  so  please  talk 
to  me  about  the  Dhamma.”  The  Buddha  knew  that  Bahiya  had 
made  the  journey  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  yojanas  in  one 
night,  and  also  that  he  was  overwhelmed  with  joy  at  seeing  the 
Buddha.  That  was  why  the  Buddha  did  not  want  to  talk  about 
the  Dhamma  immediately  but  wanted  him  to  calm  down  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  take  in  the  Dhamma  properly.  Still,  Bahiya  persist¬ 
ently  pleaded.  So,  while  standing  on  the  road,  the  Buddha  said 
to  Bahiya,  “Bahiya,  when  you  see  an  object,  be  conscious  of 
just  the  visible  object;  when  you  hear  a  sound,  be  conscious  of 
just  the  sound;  when  you  smell  or  taste  or  touch  something,  be 
conscious  of  just  the  smell,  the  taste  or  the  touch;  and  when 
you  think  of  anything,  be  conscious  of  just  the  mind-object.” 


After  hearing  the  above  discourse,  Bahiya  attained  arahatship 
and  he  asked  permission  from  the  Buddha  to  join  the  Sangha. 
The  Buddha  told  him  to  get  the  robes,  the  bowl  and  other  req¬ 
uisites  of  a  monk.  On  his  way  to  get  them,  he  was  gored  to 
death  by  a  cow  which  was,  in  fact,  a  female  evil  spirit  in  the 
likeness  of  a  cow.  When  the  Buddha  and  the  other  monks  came 


out  after  having  had  their  meal,  they  found  Bahiya  lying  dead 
on  a  rubbish  heap.  As  instructed  by  the  Buddha,  the  monks  cre¬ 
mated  the  body  of  Bahiya  and  had  his  bones  enshrined  in  a 
stupa.  Back  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  told  the 
monks  that  Bahiya  had  realized  Nibbana.  He  also  told  them 
that  as  far  as  speed  was  concerned  in  attaining  Magga  Insight 
(abhinna)  Bahiya  was  the  fastest,  the  best  (< etadaggam ).  The 
monks  were  puzzled  by  the  statement  made  by  the  Buddha  and 


they  asked  him  why  and  when  Bahiya  became  an  Arahat.  To 
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this,  the  Buddha  replied,  “Bahiya  attained  arahatship  while  he 
listened  to  my  instructions  given  to  him  on  the  road  when  we 
were  on  the  alms-round.”  The  monks  wondered  how  one  could 
attain  arahatship  after  listening  to  just  a  few  sentences  of  the 
Dhamma.  So,  the  Buddha  told  them  that  the  number  of  words 
or  the  length  of  a  speech  did  not  matter  if  it  was  beneficial  to 
someone. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  101) 

anatthapadasamhitd  gdthd  ce  sahassam  api  yam 
sutvd  upasammati  ekam  gdthdpadam  seyyo 

anatthapadasamhitd'.  full  of  meaningless  expressions; 
gdthd'.  stanzas;  ce:  even;  sahassam  api:  thousands  (are  not 
worth);  yam:  which  if,  sutvd:  by  hearing;  upasammati:  a 
person  is  pacified;  ekam  gdthdpadam:  only  one  such  mean¬ 
ingful  stanza;  seyyo:  is  noble 

A  poem  replete  with  thousands  of  verses  is  of  no  value  if  it  has 
no  useful  meaning.  One  single  stanza  pregnant  with  wisdom  is 
more  valuable,  if  hearing  it  one  is  pacified. 

Commentary 

gatha:  verse;  stanza.  A  Pali  composition  in  verse,  usually  of  four  lines. 
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A  Dhamma-Word  Is  Noble 

8  (3)  The  Story  of  Nun  KundalakesI  (Verses  102  &  103) 


While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
these  verses  with  reference  to  Nun  KundalakesI. 

A  rich  merchant  of  Rajagaha  had  an  only  daughter  who  was 
about  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  she  was  exceedingly  beautiful 
and  fair  to  see.  Her  mother  and  father  lodged  her  on  the  top¬ 
most  floor  of  a  seven- storied  palace  in  an  apartment  of  royal 
splendour,  and  gave  her  only  a  single  slave-woman  to  wait 
upon  her.  Now  one  day  a  young  man  of  station  was  caught  in 
the  act  of  robbery.  They  bound  his  hands  behind  his  back  and 
led  him  to  the  place  of  execution,  scourging  him  with  lashes  at 
every  cross-road.  The  merchant’s  daughter  heard  the  shouts  of 
the  crowd,  said  to  herself,  “What  is  that?”  looked  down  from 
the  top  of  the  palace,  and  saw  him.  Straightaway  she  fell  in 
love  with  him.  So  great,  in  fact,  was  her  longing  for  him  that 
she  took  to  her  bed  and  refused  to  eat.  Her  mother  asked  her, 
“What  does  this  mean,  my  dear  daughter?”  If  I  can  have  that 
young  man  who  was  caught  in  the  act  of  committing  robbery 
and  who  was  led  through  the  streets,  life  will  be  worth  living;  if 
not,  life  is  not  worth  living;  I  shall  die  here  and  now.”  The 
mother,  unable  to  pacify  her  daughter,  told  the  father;  but  the 
father  likewise  was  unable  to  pacify  his  daughter.  “What  is  to 
be  done?”  thought  he.  He  sent  a  thousand  pieces  of  money  to 
the  king’s  officer  who  had  captured  the  robber  and  who  was 
accompanying  him  to  the  place  of  execution,  saying,  “Take 
this  money  and  send  the  robber  to  me.”  “Very  well!”  said  the 
king’s  officer.  He  took  the  money,  released  the  robber,  had  an¬ 
other  man  put  to  death,  and  sent  word  to  the  king,  “The  robber 
has  been  executed,  your  majesty.” 
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The  merchant  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  robber.  She 
resolved  to  win  favour  of  her  husband;  and  from  that  time  on, 
adorned  with  all  her  adornments,  she  prepared  her  husband’s 
meals  with  her  own  hand.  After  a  few  days  the  robber  thought 
to  himself,  “When  can  I  kill  this  woman,  take  her  jewels  and 
sell  them,  and  so  be  able  to  take  my  meals  in  a  certain  tavern? 
This  is  the  way!”  He  took  to  his  bed  and  refused  to  eat.  She  came 
to  him  and  asked,  “Are  you  in  pain?”  “Not  at  all,  wife.”  “Then 
perhaps  my  mother  and  father  are  angry  with  you?”  “They  are 
not  angry  with  me,  wife.”  “What  is  the  matter,  then?”  “Wife,  that 
day  when  I  was  bound  and  led  through  the  streets,  I  saved  my 
life  by  vowing  and  offering  to  the  deity  that  lives  on  Robbers’ 
Cliff;  likewise  it  was  through  his  supernatural  power  that  I 
gained  you  for  my  wife.  I  was  wondering  how  I  could  fulfill 
my  vow  of  an  offering  to  the  deity.”  “Husband,  do  not  worry;  I 
will  see  to  the  offering;  tell  me  what  is  needed.”  “Rich  rice- 
porridge,  flavoured  with  honey;  and  the  five  kinds  of  flowers, 
including  the  laja  flower.”  “Very  well,  husband,  I  will  make 
ready  the  offering.”  Having  prepared  the  whole  offering,  she 
said  to  her  husband,  “Come,  husband,  let  us  go”.  “Very  well, 
wife;  let  your  kinsmen  remain  behind;  put  on  your  costly  gar¬ 
ments  and  adorn  yourself  with  your  precious  jewels,  and  we 
will  go  gaily,  laughing  and  enjoying  ourselves.”  She  did  as  she 
was  told.  But  when  they  reached  their  destination,  he  said  to 
her,  I  have  no  use  for  the  offering;  I  deceived  you  in  bringing 
you  here  with  an  offering.”  “Then  why  did  you  bring  me  here, 
husband?”  “To  kill  you,  seize  your  jewels,  and  escape.”  Terri¬ 
fied  with  the  fear  of  death,  she  said  to  him,  “Husband,  both  my 
jewels  and  my  person  belong  to  you;  why  do  you  speak  thus?” 
Over  and  over  again  she  pleaded  with  him,  “Do  not  do  this;” 
but  his  only  reply  was,  I  will  kill  you.”  “After  all,  what  will 
you  gain  by  killing  me?  Take  these  jewels  and  spare  my  life.” 
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She  thought  to  herself,  “Oh,  what  a  wicked  deed  is  this!  How¬ 
ever,  wisdom  was  not  made  to  be  cooked  and  eaten,  but  rather 
to  make  men  look  before  they  leap.  I  shall  find  a  way  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  him.”  And  she  said  to  him,  “Husband,  when  they 
caught  you  in  the  act  of  committing  robbery  and  led  you 
through  the  streets,  I  told  my  mother  and  father,  and  they  spent 
a  thousand  pieces  of  money  in  ransoming  you,  and  they  gave 
you  a  place  in  their  house,  and  from  that  time  on  I  have  been 
your  benefactress;  today  do  me  the  favour  of  letting  me  pay 
obeisance  to  you.”  “Very  well,  wife,”  said  he,  granted  her  the 
favour  of  paying  obeisance  to  him,  and  then  took  his  stand  near 
the  edge  of  the  cliff.  She  walked  around  him  three  times,  keep¬ 
ing  him  on  her  right  hand,  and  paid  obeisance  to  him  in  the 
four  places.  Then  she  said  to  him,  “Husband,  this  is  the  last 
time  I  shall  see  you.  Henceforth  you  will  see  me  no  more,  nei¬ 
ther  shall  I  see  you  any  more.”  And  she  embraced  him  both  be¬ 
fore  and  behind.  Then,  remaining  behind  him,  as  he  stood  off 
his  guard  near  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  she  put  one  hand  to  his 
shoulder  and  the  other  to  the  small  of  his  back,  and  flung  him 
over  the  cliff.  Thus  was  the  robber  hurled  into  the  abyss  of  the 
mountain,  and  dashed  to  pieces  when  he  reached  the  bottom. 
Having  thrown  the  robber  over  the  cliff,  she  came  to  a  certain 
hermitage  of  nuns.  She  reverently  bowed  and  said,  “Sister,  re¬ 
ceive  me  into  your  order  as  a  nun.”  So  they  received  her  as  a 
nun. 

When  she  had  mastered  the  thousand  articles  of  faith,  they  said 
to  her,  “You  have  acquired  proficiency;  now  go  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Jambudlpa  and  look  for  some  one  able  to 
match  question  and  answer  with  you.”  So,  placing  a  branch  of 
rose-apple  in  her  hands,  they  dismissed  her  with  these  words, 
“Go  forth,  sister;  if  any  one  who  is  a  layman  is  able  to  match 
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question  and  answer  with  you,  become  his  slave;  if  any  monk, 
enter  his  Sangha  as  a  nun.”  No  one  was  able  to  match  question 
and  answer  with  her;  in  fact,  such  a  reputation  did  she  acquire 
that  whenever  men  heard  the  announcement,  “Here  comes  the 
‘Nun  of  the  Rose- Apple,’”  they  would  run  away. 

Before  entering  a  town  or  village  for  alms,  she  would  scrape  a 
pile  of  sand  together  before  the  village  gate  and  there  plant  her 
rose-apple  branch.  Then  she  would  issue  her  challenge,  “Let 
him  that  is  able  to  match  question  and  answer  with  me  trample 
this  rose-apple  branch  under  his  feet.”  So  saying,  she  would 
enter  the  village.  No  one  dared  to  pass  beyond  that  spot.  When 
one  branch  withered,  she  would  procure  a  fresh  one.  Travelling 
about  in  this  way,  she  arrived  at  Savatthi,  planted  the  branch 
before  the  city  gate,  issued  her  challenge  in  the  usual  way,  and 
went  in  to  seek  alms.  A  number  of  young  boys  gathered  about 
the  branch  and  waited  to  see  what  would  happen.  Then  the 
Venerable  Sariputta  said,  “Go  ahead,  boys,  trample  that  branch 
under  your  feet.” 

When  the  nun  returned,  she  asked,  “Venerable,  did  you  tell 
them  to  trample  my  branch  under  their  feet?”  “Yes,  sister.” 
“Well  then,  match  question  and  answer  with  me.”  “Very  well,  I 
will  do  so.” 

The  nun  said  to  the  Venerable,  “Venerable,  I  wish  to  ask  you  a 
question.”  “Ask  it,  sister.”  So  she  asked  him  the  thousand  arti¬ 
cles  of  faith.  Every  question  the  nun  asked,  the  Venerable  an¬ 
swered  correctly.  Then  he  said  to  her,  “I  will  ask  you  just  one; 
will  you  answer  me?”  “Ask  your  question,  Venerable.”  Then 
the  Venerable  asked  her,  “What  is  one?”  She  said  to  herself, 
“This  is  a  question  I  should  be  able  to  answer,”  but  not  know- 
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ing  the  answer,  she  inquired  of  the  Venerable,  “What  is  it, 
Venerable?”  “This  is  the  Buddha’s  question,  sister.”  “Tell  me 
also  the  answer,  Venerable.”  “If  you  will  enter  our  Sangha,  I 
will  tell  you  the  answer.”  “Very  well,  admit  me  to  the  Sangha.” 
The  Venerable  sent  word  to  the  nuns  and  had  her  admitted.  Af¬ 
ter  being  admitted  to  the  Sangha,  she  made  it  her  full  profes¬ 
sion,  took  the  name  KundalakesI,  and  after  a  few  days  became 
an  arahat  endowed  with  the  supernatural  faculties. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  102) 

yd  ca  anatthapadasamhitd  gatha  satam  bhdse  yam  sutvd 
upasammati  ekam  dhammapadam  seyyo 

yd  ca:  if  someone;  anatthapadasamhitd :  full  of  meaning¬ 
less  expressions;  gdthd  satam :  a  hundred  verses;  bhdse : 
were  to  recite;  yam  sutvd :  if  someone  listening;  upasam¬ 
mati.  a  person  is  pacified;  ekam :  even  one;  dhammapadam: 
Dhamma  word;  seyyo:  is  noble. 

One  may  recite  hundreds  of  verses  replete  with  meaningless 
expressions.  If  one  recites  one  line  of  verse  pregnant  with  wis¬ 
dom,  which  is  pacifying,  it  will  be  more  valuable  and  nobler. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  103) 

yo  sahgdme  sahassena  sahassam  mdnuse  jine , 
ca  ekam  attanam  jeyya  sa  ve  sahgdmajuttamd. 

yd:  if  someone;  sahgdme:  in  battle;  sahassena  sahassam: 
thousands  of  thousands  (million);  mdnuse:  men;  jine:  were 
to  conquer;  ca  ekam  attanam:  if  one’s  own  self  (which  is 
just  one);  jeyya:  were  to  conquer;  so:  he;  ve:  truly;  sahgd¬ 
majuttamd:  is  the  greatest  conqueror  of  battles. 
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One  may  conquer  a  thousand  men  in  a  thousand  battles.  But 
the  person  who  conquers  just  one  person,  which  is  one’s  own 
self,  is  the  greatest  conqueror. 


Commentary 

attanam :  one’s  own  self.  In  this  stanza  what  is  established  is  the  su- 
preme  victory  of  the  person  who  conquers  himself.  The  individual  who 
conquers  himself,  conquers  just  one  individual  -  one’s  self.  But  this 
victory  is  greater  than  conquering  tens  of  thousands  in  a  battle.  The  im¬ 
plication  is,  defeating  thousands  in  battle  is  relatively  easier  than  con¬ 
quering  just  one’s  own  ignorance. 
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Victory  Over  Oneself  Is  Unequalled  ss£ 
Victory  Over  Self  Cannot  Be  Undone 

8  (4)  The  Story  of  the  Brahmin  Anatthapucchaka  (Verses  1 04  &  1 05) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
these  verses,  with  reference  to  the  brahmin  Anatthapucchaka. 

On  one  occasion,  a  brahmin  by  the  name  of  Anatthapucchaka, 
came  to  the  Buddha  and  said  to  him,  “Venerable,  I  think  that 
you  know  only  the  practices  that  are  beneficial  and  not  the 
practices  that  are  not  beneficial.”  To  him,  the  Buddha  an¬ 
swered  that  he  also  knew  the  practices  which  were  not  benefi¬ 
cial  and  harmful.  Then  the  Buddha  enumerated  six  practices 
which  cause  dissipation  of  wealth;  they  are:  (1)  sleeping  until 
the  sun  has  risen,  (2)  habitual  idleness,  (3)  cruelty,  (4)  indul¬ 
gence  in  intoxicants  which  cause  drunkenness  and  negligence, 
(5)  sauntering  alone  in  streets  at  unearthly  hours,  and  (6)  sex¬ 
ual  misconduct. 

When  the  brahmin  heard  this,  he  applauded  the  Buddha,  say¬ 
ing,  ‘Well  said,  well  said,  teacher  of  the  multitude,  leader  of 
the  multitude!  You  know  indeed  both  gain  and  loss.”  “Indeed, 
brahmin,  there  is  none  other  that  knows  loss  so  well  as  I”.  Then 
the  Buddha  considered  within  himself  what  motive  actuated 
the  brahmin,  and  asked  him,  “Brahmin,  how  do  you  make  your 
living?”  “By  gambling,  Venerable.”  “But  who  wins,  you  or  the 
other  man?”  “Sometimes  I  win  and  sometimes  the  other  man 
wins.”  Then  said  the  Buddha,  “Brahmin,  a  trifling  matter  is  the 
victory  of  him  who  defeats  another;  there  is  no  superior  advan¬ 
tage  in  such  a  victory.  But  he  who  overcomes  his  depravities 
and  so  conquers  self,  wins  a  better  victory,  for  such  a  victory 
no  one  can  turn  into  defeat.” 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  104) 


citta  jitam  have  seyyo ,  ya  ca  ayam  itara  paja 
attadantassa  niccam  sahhatacdrino  posassa. 

attd :  one’s  own  self;  jitam :  conquered;  have  seyyo :  is  truly 
noble;  yd  ca  ayam  itara  paja :  if  other  people  are  conquered 
(that  is  not  noble);  ca  attadantassa'.  the  self-conquerer;  nic¬ 
cam:  constantly;  sahhatacdrino :  is  restrained  in  behaviour; 
posassa:  of  that  kind  of  individual. 

Self  conquest  is  greater  than  the  conquest  of  others.  The  victory 
of  one  who  conquers  himself  cannot  be  turned  into  defeat.  He 
remains  a  self  controlled  individual  who  lives  ever  disciplined. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  105) 

tathdrupassa  jantuno  jitam  devo,  na  eva  apajitam 
kayird  gandhabbo  na  Brahmund  saha  Mdro  na 

tathdrupassa  jantuno:  of  that  kind  of  person;  jitam:  con¬ 
quest;  devo:  an  angel  or  a  god;  na  eva  apajitam  kayird: 
cannot  be  turned  into  a  defeat;  gandhabbo:  a  spirit;  Brah¬ 
mund:  creator;  saha:  and;  Mara:  Devil;  na:  cannot  turn  into 
a  defeat. 

Such  conquest  cannot  be  turned  into  defeat  either  by  a  god,  a 
spirit,  a  Mara  (devil)  or  a  Brahma  (creator). 

gandhabbo :  a  group  of  divine  beings  given  to  singing,  dancing  and  re¬ 
joicing.  In  this  stanza  it  is  said  that  not  even  a  ‘ gandhabbo ’  can  turn  a 
self-conquerer’ s  victory  into  defeat.  According  to  traditional  commen¬ 
taries,  the  ‘ gandhabbas’’  live  in  the  heaven  called  ‘ Cdtur  mahd  rdjika ’ 
-  the  four  great  kingdoms  of  heaven.  They  take  delight  in  music  and 
dancing.  In  a  traditional  stanza  their  groups  are  enumerated  thus: 
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Hd,  hu  hus  citgraratho, 
Hanso,  vishvavasus  tathd 
Gomdyustumburu  nandi, 
Rev  a  madrusca  te  smrutd. 


Commentary 

“They  are  known  by  such  names  as  Ha-ha,  hu,  citraratha,  hansa,  vish- 
vdvasu,  gomdya,  tumburu  and  Nandi”  In  the  ancient  text  ‘Vahni 
Parana ’,  (The  Adoration  of  Fire)  they  are  divided  into  eleven  groups. 
All  these  gandhabbas  are  divided  into  two  main  groups:  (1)  mdtarva 
gdndharva  (those  who  are  born  in  that  state  due  to  past  merit  in  this 
age);  (2)  dev  a  gdndharva  (those  born  in  that  state  due  to  merit  in  previ¬ 
ous  ages). 


attadantassa  posassa :  to  the  person  who  has  conquered  his  own  self. 
In  Buddhist  thought  atta  (soul  or  self)  is  mentioned  at  times  for  the 
conventional  purpose  of  identifying  a  person.  But,  the  concept  of  no 
soul  or  selflessness  ( anatta )  is  a  central  principle  of  Buddhist  thought. 
The  following  is  a  detailed  commentary  on  this  concept:  apart  from 
mind  and  matter,  which  constitute  this  so-called  being,  Buddhism  does 
not  assert  the  existence  of  an  immortal  soul,  or  an  eternal  ego,  which 
man  has  obtained  in  a  mysterious  way  from  an  equally  mysterious 
source.  A  soul  which  is  eternal  must  necessarily  remain  always  the 
same  without  any  change  whatever.  If  the  soul  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  essence  of  man  is  eternal,  there  could  be  neither  a  rise  nor  a  fall. 
Nor  could  one  explain  why  ‘different  souls  are  so  variously  constituted 
at  the  outset.’  To  justify  the  existence  of  endless  felicity  in  an  eternal 
heaven  and  unending  torment  in  an  eternal  hell,  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  postulate  an  immortal  soul. 


“It  should  be  said,”  writes  a  philosopher,  “that  the  old  distinction  be¬ 
tween  soul  and  body  has  evaporated,  quite  as  much  because  ‘matter’ 
has  lost  its  solidity  as  because  mind  has  lost  its  spirituality.  Psychology 
is  just  beginning  to  be  scientific.  In  the  present  state  of  psychology  be¬ 
lief  in  immortality  can  at  any  rate  claim  no  support  from  science.” 


According  to  the  learned  author  of  the  Riddle  of  the  Universe: 
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“This  theological  proof  that  a  personal  creator  has  breathed  an  immor¬ 
tal  soul  (generally  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  divine  soul)  into  man  is 
a  pure  myth.  The  cosmological  proof  that  the  ‘moral  order  of  the 
world’  demands  the  eternal  duration  of  the  human  soul  is  a  baseless 
dogma.  The  teleological  proof  that  the  ‘higher  destiny’  of  man  in¬ 
volves  the  perfecting  of  his  defective,  earthly  soul  beyond  the  grave  - 
rests  on  a  false  anthropism.  The  moral  proof  -  that  the  defects  and  the 
unsatisfied  desires  of  earthly  existence  must  be  fulfilled  by  ‘compensa¬ 
tive  justice’  on  the  other  side  of  eternity  -  is  nothing  more  than  a  pious 
wish.  The  ethnological  proof  -  that  the  belief  in  immortality,  like  the 
belief  in  God,  is  an  innate  truth,  common  to  all  humanity  -  is  an  error 
in  fact.  The  ontological  proof  -  that  the  soul,  being  a  simple,  immate¬ 
rial,  and  indivisible  entity  cannot  be  involved  in  the  corruption  of  death 
-  is  based  on  an  entirely  erroneous  view  of  the  psychic  phenomena;  it 
is  a  spiritualistic  fallacy.  All  these  and  similar  ‘proofs  of  athanatism’ 
are  in  a  parlous  condition;  they  are  definitely  annulled  by  the  scientific 
criticism  of  the  last  few  decades.”  If  nothing  in  the  form  of  a  spirit  or 
soul  passes  from  this  life  to  the  other,  what  is  it  that  is  reborn?  In  this 
question  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  there  is  some  thing  to  be  re-born.  A 
few  centuries  ago  it  was  argued  -  “Cogito,  ergo  sum”  (I  think,  there¬ 
fore  I  am).  True,  but  first  it  has  to  be  proved  that  there  is  an  “I”  to 
think.  We  say  that  the  sun  rises  in  the  East  and  sets  in  the  West,  al¬ 
though  we  know  that  actually  it  is  not  so.  We  have  to  admit  that  one 
cannot  strike  an  identical  place  twice  although  to  all  appearance  one 
has  done  so.  Everything  changes  so  soon.  For  no  two  moments  are  we 
identically  the  same. 


Buddhists  agree  with  a  philosopher  when  he  says,  “There  is  obviously 
some  reason  in  which  I  am  the  same  person  as  I  was  yesterday,  and,  to 
take  an  even  more  obvious  example,  if  I  simultaneously  see  a  man  and 
hear  him  speaking,  there  is  some  sense  in  which  I  see  and  hear.” 


Brahma :  These  stanzas  state  that  the  self-conquest  achieved  by  a  per¬ 
son  cannot  be  undone  either  by  a  gandhabba  or  Brahmas.  Brahmas  are 
Brahma-kdyika-devas. 


Brahma-kayika-deva :  The  ‘Heavenly  Beings  of  the  Brahma- worlds, 
inhabit  the  3  first  heavens  of  the  Fine-material  world  ( rupa-loka ),  cor- 
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responding  to  the  1st  Absorption  (jhdna )  The  highest  ruler  of  them  is 
called  the  Great  Brahma  (maha- brahma).  With  caustic  humour  he  is 
said  to  pretend:  ‘I  am  Brahma,  the  Great  Brahma,  the  Most  High,  the 
Invincible  One,  the  Omniscient  One,  the  Ruler,  the  Lord,  the  Creator, 
the  Maker,  the  Perfect  One,  the  Preserver,  the  Controller,  the  Father  of 
all  that  was  and  will  be.’ 

Brahma-loka :  ‘Brahma- world’,  in  the  widest  sense,  is  a  name  for  the 
Fine-material  ( rupa-loka )  and  Immaterial  World  (arupa-ldka);  in  a 
narrower  sense,  however,  only  for  the  first  three  heavens  of  the  Fine- 
material  world. 

The  Brahma  belongs  to  devas. 

Deva :  (lit.  the  Radiant  Ones;  related  to  Lat.  deus),  Heavenly  Beings, 
deities,  celestials;  are  beings  who  live  in  happy  worlds,  and  who,  as  a 
rule,  are  invisible  to  the  human  eye.  They  are  subject  however,  just  as 
all  human  and  other  beings,  to  ever-repeated  rebirth,  old  age  and  death, 
and  thus  not  freed  from  the  cycle  of  existence,  and  not  freed  from  mis¬ 
ery.  There  are  many  classes  of  heavenly  beings. 

I.  The  5  classes  of  heavenly  beings  of  the  Sensuous  Sphere  ( kdmd - 
vacara  or  kdma-loka;  are:  Caturmahardjikadevd,  Tavatimsa,  Ydma, 
Tusita,  Nimmdna-rati,  Paranimmita-vasavatti. 

II.  The  heavenly  beings  of  the  Fine-material  Sphere  ( rupdvacara  or 
rupaloka )  are: 

(1  )Brahma-pdrisajja,  Brahma-purohita,  Maha-brahma. 

Amongst  these  three  classes  will  be  reborn  those  with  a  weak, 
medium  or  full  experience  of  the  1st  absorption  (jhdna ). 

(2 ) Parittdba,  Appamdndbha,  Ahassara.  Here  will  be  reborn 
those  with  experience  of  the  2nd  absorption. 

(3) Paritta-subha,  Appamana- subha,  Subha  Kinna  (or  Kinha ). 

Here  will  be  reborn  those  with  experience  of  the  3rd  absorp¬ 
tion. 

(4) Vehapphala,  Asanna-satta,  Suddhdvasa.  Amongst  the  two 
first  classes  will  be  reborn  those  with  experience  of  the  4th 
absorption,  but  amongst  the  third  class  only  andgamis. 
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III.  The  4  grades  of  heavenly  beings  of  the  Immaterial  Sphere  ( arupd - 
vacara  or  arupa-loka )  are:  the  Heavenly  Beings  of  the  Sphere  of 
Unbounded  Space  ( akasanancayatanupaga-deva ),  of  Unbounded 
Consciousness  ( vinnanancayatanupaga-deva ),  of  Nothingness 
(< akincannayatanupaga-deva ),  of  Neither-Perception-nor  Non¬ 
perception  ( nevasnna-nasannayatanupaga-deva ).  Here  will  be  reborn 
those  with  experience  of  the  4  Immaterial  Spheres  (arup  ay  at  ana). 
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The  Greatest  Offering 

8  (5)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Sariputta’s  Uncle  (Verse  106) 

While  residing  at  the  Veluvana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  a  brahmin,  who  was  the  maternal  uncle 
of  Venerable  Sariputta. 

Venerable  Sariputta  once  went  to  his  uncle  and  said,  “Brahmin, 
do  you  ever  do  a  single  good  deed?”  I  do,  Venerable.” 

“What  do  you  do?”  “Month  after  month,  I  give  alms  to  the 
value  of  a  thousand  pieces  of  money.” 

“To  whom  do  you  give  this  money?”  “To  the  naked  ascetics, 
Venerable.” 

“And  what  do  you  hope  to  gain  thereby?”  “I  hope  to  gain  the 
world  of  Brahma.” 

“But  is  this  the  way  to  reach  the  World  of  Brahma?”  “Yes, 
Venerable.” 

“Who  told  you  so?”  “My  teachers  told  me  so,  Venerable.” 

“Brahmin,  neither  you  nor  your  teachers  know  the  way  to  the 
World  of  Brahma.  The  Buddha  alone  knows  the  way  thereto. 
Come  with  me,  and  I  will  ask  him  to  tell  you  the  way  to  the 
world  of  Brahma.” 

So  Venerable  Sariputta  took  his  uncle  with  him,  went  to  the 
Buddha,  and  told  him  all  about  it,  saying,  “Venerable,  this 
Brahmin  said  so  and  so.  Be  so  good  as  to  tell  him  the  way  to 
the  World  of  Brahma.” 

The  Buddha  asked,  “Brahmin,  are  you  correctly  reported?” 
“Yes,  Venerable.” 
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“Brahmin,  though  you  should  give  alms  in  this  way  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  years,  yet  were  it  far  more  fruitful  for  a  man,  with  believ¬ 
ing  heart,  for  but  a  single  instant  to  look  upon  my  disciple  or  to 
bestow  upon  him  a  mere  spoonful  of  boiled  rice.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  106) 

yd  mase  mdse  sahassena  satam  samam  yajetha  bhdvitat- 
tdnam  ekam  ca  muhuttam  api  pujaye  ce  vassasatam  yam 
hutam  sa  pujand  yeva  seyyo 

yd:  if  someone:  mase  mase:  month  after  month;  sahassena: 
at  the  expense  of  a  thousand;  satam  samam:  for  a  hundred 
years;  yajetha:  gives  alms:  bhdvitattanam:  (but  if  an  indi¬ 
vidual)  with  a  restrained  and  disciplined  mind;  ekam:  one 
noble  arahat;  ca  muhuttam  api:  even  for  a  moment;  pujaye: 
adores;  ce  vassasatam:  throughout  a  hundred  years;  yam 
hutam:  conducted  fire  worship;  sa  pujand  yeva:  that  one 
adoration  alone;  seyyo:  is  nobler. 

One  may  make  sacrifices  every  month  for  a  hundred  years;  but, 
the  honour  paid  to  one  spiritually  developed  person,  for  one 
moment,  is  greater  than  oblations  made  for  a  hundred  years. 

Commentary 

hutam :  propitiation;  offering.  This  usage  generally  denotes  the  sacri¬ 
fices  made  by  non-Buddhists.  In  the  days  of  the  Buddha,  fire-worship 
was  described  as  huta.  In  Vedic  Literature  of  ancient  India,  ghee 
thrown  into  fire  as  propitiation  of  the  Fire  God  was  described  as  huta. 
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Even  Brief  Adoration  Of  Arahat  Fruitful 

8  (6)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Sariputta’s  Nephew  (Verse  107) 


While  residing  at  the  Veluvana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  Venerable  Sariputta’s  nephew. 

For  the  Venerable  went  to  his  nephew  also  and  said,  “Brahmin, 
do  you  ever  do  a  single  good  deed?”  “Yes,  Venerable.” 

“What  do  you  do?”  “Month  after  month,  I  slay  a  single  beast 
and  tend  the  sacrificial  fire.” 

“For  what  purpose  do  you  do  that?”  “That,  they  say,  is  the  way 
to  the  World  of  Brahma.” 


“Who  told  you  so?”  “My  teachers,  Venerable.” 


“Neither  you  nor  your  teachers  know  the  way  to  the  World  of 
Brahma.  Come,  let  us  go  to  the  Buddha.” 


So  Venerable  Sariputta  conducted  his  nephew  to  the  Buddha, 
informed  the  Buddha  of  the  incident,  and  said  to  him,  “Venera¬ 
ble,  tell  this  man  the  way  to  the  world  of  the  Brahma.” 


Said  the  Buddha,  “Brahmin,  are  you  correctly  reported?”  “Yes, 
Venerable.” 


“Brahmin,  though  you  should  thus  tend  the  sacrificial  fire  for  a 
hundred  years,  yet  would  the  merit  of  your  performance  not  at¬ 
tain  the  worth  of  honour  done  to  my  disciple  for  even  a  single 
instant.” 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  107) 

yd  jantu  vane  ce  vassasatam  aggim  paricare 
bhdvitattdnam  ekam  muhuttam  api  pujaye 
vassasatam  yam  hutam  sd  pujand  eva  seyyo 
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yd  jantu :  some  individual;  vane :  in  the  forest;  ce\  if;  vassa- 
satam :  for  a  hundred  years;  aggim  paricare :  worships  fire; 
bhavitattanam:  disciplined  and  restrained  in  self;  ekam: 
one  noble  arahat;  muhuttam  api :  just  for  one  moment  only; 
pujaye:  adores;  vassasatam :  for  a  hundred  years;  yam 
hutam :  if  fire  worship  has  been  conducted;  sd  pujand  eva : 
that  one  adoration  alone;  seyyo:  is  nobler 

A  person  may  perform  fire-worship  ritual  in  the  forest  for  a 
hundred  years.  Yet,  for  a  person  who  adores  just  for  one  mo¬ 
ment,  a  self-restrained,  disciplined  Arahant,  that  moment’s  ad¬ 
oration  of  the  Arahant  is  far  nobler  than  the  fire-worship  of  a 
hundred  years. 


Commentary 

aggim  paricare  vane :  if  someone  were  to  dwell  in  the  forest  offering 
sacrifices  to  the  fire.  In  the  two  stories,  that  gave  rise  to  verses,  relating 
to  Venerable  Sariputta’s  uncle,  his  nephew  and  his  friend,  the  sacri¬ 
fices  sanctioned  by  the  Vedic  Hindu  practices  of  the  Buddha’s  day  are 
referred  to.  Here,  in  this  verse,  Chief  Disciple  Sariputta’s  nephew  is 
told  that  offering  sacrifices  to  Fire-God,  dwelling  in  the  forest  is  a  fu¬ 
tile  pursuit,  if  he  intends  to  attain  higher  spiritual  goals  through  that 
rite.  The  Teaching  of  the  Buddha,  emphasizing  inner  purity  and  un¬ 
blemished  conduct  exercised  a  strong  force  against  contemporary  sys¬ 
tems  that  sought  to  achieve  liberation  through  externalized  practices 
like  Fire-worship.  In  the  instance  of  this  stanza,  the  fire-worship  takes 
place  in  the  forest.  The  fire-worshipper  has  renounced  his  lay  life  and 
has  gone  into  the  forest  to  practice  fire-worship  as  his  whole  activity. 
He  has  attributed  such  importance  to  this  ritual  of  fire-worship  because 
he  is  convinced  that  it  was  only  this  ritual  that  will  ensure  him  life  in 
the  world  of  Brahma. 
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Worshipping  An  Unblemished  Individual  Is  Noble 

8  (7)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Sariputta’s  Friend  (Verse  108) 


While  residing  at  the  Veluvana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  a  friend  of  Venerable  Sariputta. 

The  Venerable  approached  him  and  asked  him,  “Brahmin,  do 
you  ever  do  a  single  good  deed?”  “Yes,  Venerable.” 

“What  do  you  do?”  “I  offer  sacrificial  slaughter.’  (At  that  time, 
we  are  told,  it  was  the  custom  to  offer  sacrificial  slaughter  at  an 
expenditure  of  immense  sums  of  money.) 

The  Venerable,  after  questioning  his  companion  in  that  man¬ 
ner,  conducted  him  to  the  Buddha,  informed  him  of  the  inci¬ 
dent,  and  said  to  him,  “Venerable,  tell  this  man  the  way  to  the 
World  of  Brahma.” 

The  Buddha  asked  him,  “Brahmin,  are  you  correctly  re¬ 
ported?”  “Yes,”  replied  the  brahmin. 

“Brahmin,  though  you  should  offer  sacrificial  slaughter  for  a 
year,  yet  would  your  act  not  be  worth  the  fourth  part  of  the 
act  of  him  who,  with  believing  heart,  gives  alms  on  the  people, 
or  of  those  who,  with  good  intention,  render  homage  to  my 
disciples.” 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  108) 

loke  punnapekho  yam  kind  yittham  vd  hutam  vd  samvac- 
charam  yajetha  tarn  sabbam  api  na  catubhdgam  na  eti 
ujjugatesu  abhivadana  seyyo 

loke :  in  this  world;  punnapekho'.  one  desiring  good;  yam 
kind  yittham  vd:  even  some  minor  alms-giving  or;  hutam 
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vd:  a  major  alms-giving  or;  samvaccharam :  for  a  whole 
year;  yajetha :  offers;  tom  sabbam  api :  all  that;  catubhdgam 
na  eti :  does  not  become  even  one  fourth  (compared  to); 
ujjugatesu:  straight  walking  person  (arahat);  abhivddand : 
saluting;  seyyo:  which  is  greater 

In  this  world,  an  individual  seeking  merit  may  give  alms  and 
offerings  during  a  religious  festival.  Or  else  that  person  may 
conduct  an  elaborate  sacrifice  for  a  whole  year.  But  the  merit 
from  all  those  activities  put  together  is  not  even  one-fourth  the 
merit  one  gets  by  paying  homage  to  a  person  who  walks 
straight  -  an  arahat. 


Commentary 

brahma :  In  several  verses  of  this  Chapter,  references  are  made  to 
Brahma.  Besides  the  stories  that  have  occasioned  the  pronouncing  of 
several  of  these  stanzas,  too,  have  to  do  with  those  who  practiced  vari¬ 
ous  rites  and  rituals,  with  the  intention  of  attaining  the  Brahma  world. 
What  is  the  Buddhist  attitude  to  the  concept  of  Brahma  and  the  Brahma 
worlds?  In  Dhammacakkappavattana  Sutta  (Buddha’s  First  Sermon  - 
The  Turning  of  the  Wheel  of  Righteousness)  reference  is  made  to 
Brahma  worlds. 

Hearing  this,  the  Devas  Catummaharajika,  Tavatimsa,  Yama,  Tusita, 
Nimmanaratl,  ParanimmitavasavattT,  and  the  Brahmas  of  Brahma 
Parisajja,  Brahma  Purohita,  Maha  Brahma,  Parittabha,  Appamanas- 
ubha,  Abhassara,  Parittasubha,  Appamanasubha,  Subhakinna  Vehap- 
phala,  Avlha,  Atappa,  Sudassa,  SudassT,  and  Akanittha,  also  raised  the 
same  joyous  cry.  Thus  at  that  very  moment,  at  that  very  instant,  this  cry 
extended  as  far  as  the  Brahma  realm.  These  ten  thousand  world  sys¬ 
tems  quaked,  shook  and  trembled  violently. 

Throughout  Buddhist  Literature,  references  are  made  to  Brahma;  but  in 
the  Buddhist  system,  one’s  liberation  is  not  sought  through  sacrifices 
to  gods.  Brahma  world  is  considered  the  abode  of  the  creator-god 
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(Maha  Brahma).  The  idea  that  Brahma  is  the  creator-god  is  sarcasti¬ 
cally  dismissed  in  Bhuridatta  Jataka  (The  Birth  Story).  This  Jataka 
Tale  (Birth  Story)  enquires  thus: 

“He  who  has  eyes  can  see  the  sickening  sight, 

Why  does  not  Brahma  set  his  creatures  right?” 

Although  there  is  a  heavenly  being  called  Maha  Brahma,  who  believes 
he  is  the  creator,  and  whom  the  brahmins  believe  is  the  creator,  and  is 
recognized  in  Buddhism,  Buddhists  do  not  believe  that  he  is  the  creator 
of  the  world. 
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Saluting  Venerables  Yields  Four  Benefits 

8  (8)  The  Story  of  Ayuvaddhanakumara  (Verse  109) 

While  residing  in  a  village  monastery  near  Dlghalanghika,  the 
Buddha  spoke  this  verse,  with  reference  to  Ayuvaddhana¬ 
kumara. 

Once,  there  were  two  hermits  who  lived  together  practicing  re¬ 
ligious  austerities  for  forty-eight  years.  Later,  one  of  the  two 
left  the  hermit  life  and  got  married.  After  a  son  was  born,  the 
family  visited  the  old  hermit  and  paid  obeisance  to  him.  To  the 
parents  the  hermit  said,  “May  you  live  long.”  but  he  said  noth¬ 
ing  to  the  child.  The  parents  were  puzzled  and  asked  the  hermit 
the  reason  for  his  silence.  The  hermit  told  them  that  the  child 
would  live  only  seven  more  days  and  that  he  did  not  know  how 
to  prevent  his  death,  but  the  Buddha  might  know  how  to  do  it. 

So  the  parents  took  the  child  to  the  Buddha;  when  they  paid 
obeisance  to  the  Buddha,  he  also  said,  “May  you  live  long”  to 
the  parents  only  and  not  to  the  child.  The  Buddha  also  pre¬ 
dicted  the  impending  death  of  the  child.  To  prevent  his  death, 
the  parents  were  told  to  build  a  pavilion  at  the  entrance  to  the 
house,  and  put  the  child  on  a  couch  in  the  pavilion.  Then  some 
monks  were  sent  there  to  recite  the  partitas  (protective  chants) 
for  seven  days.  On  the  seventh  day  the  Buddha  himself  came  to 
that  pavilion;  the  devas  from  all  over  the  universe  also  came. 
At  that  time  the  evil  spirit  Avaruddhaka  was  at  the  entrance, 
waiting  for  a  chance  to  take  the  child  away.  But  as  more  pow¬ 
erful  devas  arrived  the  evil  spirit  had  to  step  back  and  make 
room  for  them  so  that  he  had  to  stay  at  a  place  two  leagues 
away  from  the  child.  That  whole  night,  recitation  of  partitas 
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continued,  thus  protecting  the  child.  The  next  day,  the  child 
was  taken  up  from  the  couch  and  made  to  pay  obeisance  to  the 
Buddha.  This  time,  the  Buddha  said  “May  you  live  long”  to  the 
child.  When  asked  how  long  the  child  would  live,  the  Buddha 
replied  that  he  would  live  up  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  years. 
So  the  child  was  named  Ayuvaddhana. 

When  the  child  grew  up,  he  went  about  the  country  with  a 
company  of  five  hundred  fellow  devotees.  One  day,  they  came 
to  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  and  the  monks,  recognizing  him, 
asked  the  Buddha,  “For  beings  is  there  any  means  of  gaining 
longevity?”  To  this  question  the  Buddha  answered,  “By  re¬ 
specting  and  honouring  the  elders  and  those  who  are  wise  and 
virtuous,  one  would  gain  not  only  longevity,  but  also  beauty, 
happiness  and  strength.” 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  109) 

abhivadana  silissa  niccam  vaddhdpacdino  dyu 

vanno  sukham  balam  cattdro  dhammd  vaddhanti 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

abhivadana  silissa :  of  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  honour¬ 
ing  and  respecting;  niccam :  constantly;  vaddhapacaino: 
those  who  are  developed  and  mature  in  mind;  dyu:  length 
of  life;  vanno:  complexion;  sukham:  comfort;  balam: 
strength;  cattdro  dhammd:  four  things;  vaddhanti:  increase 

If  a  person  is  in  the  habit  of  constantly  honouring  and  respect¬ 
ing  those  who  are  developed  and  mature,  their  lives  improve  in 
four  ways.  Their  life  span  soon  increases.  Their  complexion 
becomes  clearer.  Their  good  health  and  comfort  will  improve. 
Their  vigour  and  stamina  too  will  increase. 
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Commentary 

vaddhapacaino :  the  developed  and  the  mature.  This  stanza  extols  the 
virtue  of  honouring  those  who  are  spiritually  evolved.  In  terms  of  tradi¬ 
tional  commentaries,  there  are  four  categories  that  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  ‘mature’  and  as  deserving  honour.  The  four  categories  are: 


(1)  Jdtivuddha:  mature  or  higher  in  terms  of  race.  Among  some  groups 
of  people  there  is  the  convention  that  some  categories  of  race 
should  be  considered  superior.  Though  this  form  of  superiority  is 
not  accepted  in  Buddhism,  the  commentaries  recognize  its  exist¬ 
ence; 


(2)  Gotta  vuddha :  deserving  honour  due  to  caste  or  clan  superiority  In 
some  systems  this  kind  of  superiority  is  accepted,  but  not  in  the 
Buddhist  system; 


(3)  Vayo  vuddha\  superiority  through  age.  In  most  cultures  this  form  of 
honour  is  valid.  Those  younger  in  years  always  respect  those  who 
are  superior  to  them  in  age; 


(4)  Guna  vuddha :  superior  in  terms  of  character.  In  the  Buddhist  Sang- 
ha  hierarchy,  this  system  prevails.  In  the  Buddhist  system  all  lay 
men  honour  all  Buddhist  monks  because  they  are  committed  to  cer¬ 
tain  superior  principles  of  living  even  though  the  Buddhist  monk 
may  have  been  initiated  into  the  order  only  a  few  seconds  ago. 
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Virtuous  Life  Is  Noble 

8  (9)  The  Story  of  Novice  Monk  Samkicca  (Verse  110) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  novice  monk  Samkicca. 

On  one  occasion,  thirty  monks  each  took  a  meditation  topic 
from  the  Buddha  and  left  for  a  large  village,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  yojanas  (leagues)  away  from  Savatthi.  At  that  time,  five 
hundred  robbers  were  staying  in  a  thick  jungle,  and  they 
wanted  to  make  an  offering  of  human  flesh  and  blood  to  the 
guardian  spirits  of  the  forest.  So  they  came  to  the  village  mon¬ 
astery  and  demanded  that  one  of  the  monks  be  given  up  to 
them  for  sacrifice  to  the  guardian  spirits.  From  the  eldest  to  the 
youngest,  each  one  of  the  monks  volunteered  to  go.  With  the 
monks,  there  was  also  a  young  novice  monk  by  the  name  of 
Samkicca,  who  was  sent  along  with  them  by  Venerable 
Sariputta.  This  novice  monk  was  only  seven  years  old,  but  had 
already  attained  arahatship.  Samkicca  said  that  Venerable 
Sariputta,  his  teacher,  knowing  this  danger  in  advance,  had 
purposely  sent  him  to  accompany  the  monks,  and  that  he 
should  be  the  one  to  go  with  the  robbers.  So  saying,  he  went 
along  with  the  robbers.  The  monks  felt  very  bad  for  having  let 
the  young  novice  monk  go.  The  robbers  made  preparations  for 
the  sacrifice;  when  everything  was  ready,  their  leader  came  to 
the  young  novice  monk,  who  was  then  seated,  with  his  mind 
fixed  on  jhana  concentration.  The  leader  of  the  robbers  lifted 
his  sword  and  struck  hard  at  the  young  novice  monk,  but  the 
blade  of  the  sword  curled  up  without  cutting  the  flesh.  He 
straightened  up  the  blade  and  struck  again;  this  time,  it  bent  up¬ 
wards  right  up  to  the  hilt  without  harming  the  novice  monk. 
Seeing  this  strange  happening,  the  leader  of  the  robbers 
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dropped  his  sword,  knelt  at  the  feet  of  the  novice  monk  and 
asked  his  pardon.  All  the  five  hundred  robbers  were  amazed 
and  terror-stricken;  they  repented  and  asked  permission  from 
Samkicca  to  become  monks.  He  complied  with  their  request. 

Having  so  done,  he  established  them  in  the  ten  precepts,  and 
taking  them  with  him,  set  out.  So  with  a  retinue  of  five  hundred 
monks  he  went  to  their  place  of  residence.  When  they  saw  him, 
they  were  relieved  in  mind. 

Then  Samkicca  and  the  five  hundred  monks  continued  on  their 
way  to  pay  respect  to  Venerable  Sariputta,  his  teacher,  at  the 
Jetavana  Monastery.  After  seeing  Venerable  Sariputta  they 
went  to  pay  homage  to  the  Buddha.  When  told  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  the  Buddha  said,  “Monks,  if  you  rob  or  steal  and  com¬ 
mit  all  sorts  of  evil  deeds,  your  life  would  be  useless,  even  if 
you  were  to  live  a  hundred  years.  Living  a  virtuous  life  even 
for  a  single  day  is  much  better  than  a  hundred  years  of  a  life  of 
depravity.” 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  110) 

dussilo  asamdhito  yd  ca  vassasatam  jive 
silavantassa  jhaino  ekdham  jTvitam  seyyo 

dussilo :  a  person  who  is  bereft  of  virtue;  asamahito : 
uncomposed  in  mind;  yd:  that  one;  ca:  even  if;  vassasatam: 
hundred  years;  jive:  were  to  live;  silavantassa:  of  the  virtu¬ 
ous;  jhaino:  who  is  meditative;  ekdham:  only  one  day’s; 
jTvitam:  living;  seyyo:  is  great 

A  single  day  lived  as  a  virtuous  meditative  person  is  greater 
than  a  hundred  years  of  life  as  an  individual  bereft  of  virtue  and 
uncomposed  in  mind. 
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Commentary 

jhaino :  one  who  practises  jhana  (meditation).  Jhana  -  (mental  repose) 
refers  to  the  four  meditative  levels  of  mental  repose  of  the  “sphere  of 
form”.  They  are  attained  through  a  process  of  mental  purification  dur¬ 
ing  which  there  is  a  gradual,  though  temporary,  calming  down  of  five¬ 
fold  sense-activity  and  of  the  Five  Obscurants  (emotional  disturbances 
that  cloud  the  mind).  The  state  of  mind,  however,  is  one  of  full  alert¬ 
ness  and  lucidity.  This  high  degree  of  tranquillity  is  generally  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  practice  of  one  or  more  of  the  forty  subjects  of  Tranquillity 
Meditation.  There  are  also  the  four  formless  levels  of  tranquillity 
called  ‘formless  spheres’  ( arupa  ayatana). 
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A  Wise  One’s  Life  Is  Great 

8  (1 0)  T he  Story  of  Khanu-Kondanna  (Verse  111) 


While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  Khanu  Kondanna. 

This  Venerable,  it  appears,  obtained  a  meditation  topic  from 
the  Buddha,  and  while  residing  in  the  forest  attained  arahat- 
ship.  Desiring  to  inform  the  Buddha  of  his  attainment,  he  set 
out  to  return  from  the  forest.  Growing  tired  by  the  way,  he  left 
the  road,  seated  himself  on  a  flat  stone,  and  entered  into  a  state 
of  trance.  Now  at  that  time  a  band  of  five  hundred  thieves  plun¬ 
dered  a  village,  packed  up  their  spoils  in  sacks  of  sizes  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  strength  of  their  several  members,  placed  the 
sacks  on  their  heads,  and  carried  them  for  a  long  distance.  Be¬ 
coming  weary,  they  said  to  themselves,  “We  have  come  a  long 
distance;  let  us  rest  on  the  top  of  this  flat  rock.”  So  saying,  they 
left  the  road,  went  to  the  rock,  and  mistook  the  Venerable  for 
the  stump  of  a  tree.  One  of  the  thieves  placed  his  sack  on  the 
Venerable’s  head,  and  another  placed  his  sack  near  his  body. 
One  after  another,  the  five  hundred  thieves  set  their  sacks  in  a 
circle  about  him  and  then  lay  down  and  went  to  sleep. 

At  dawn  they  woke  up  and  took  their  sacks.  Seeing  the  Vener¬ 
able,  and  thinking  he  was  an  evil  spirit,  they  started  to  run 
away.  The  Venerable  said  to  them,  “Lay  disciples,  have  no 
fear;  I  am  a  monk.”  Thereupon  they  prostrated  themselves  be¬ 
fore  his  feet  and  begged  his  pardon,  saying,  “Pardon  us,  Vener¬ 
able;  we  mistook  you  for  the  stump  of  a  tree.”  The  ringleader 
of  the  thieves  said,  I  intend  to  become  a  monk  under  the  Vener¬ 
able.”  The  rest  said,  “We  also  will  become  monks.”  And  with 


one  accord  all  the  thieves  requested  the  Venerable  to  make 
them  monks.  The  Venerable  made  monks  of  them  all,  just  as 
did  the  novice  Samkicca.  From  that  time  forward  he  went  by 
the  name  of  Stump  Kondanna,  Khanu- Kondanna. 

Accompanied  by  those  monks,  he  went  to  the  Buddha.  When 
the  Buddha  asked  him,  “Kondanna,  you  have  obtained  pupils?” 
he  told  him  what  had  happened.  The  Buddha  asked,  “Monks,  is 
this  true?”  “Yes,  Venerable;  we  never  saw  such  an  exhibition 
of  magical  power  before  and  therefore  we  have  become 
monks.”  The  Buddha  replied,  “Monks,  it  were  better  for  you  to 
live  but  a  single  day  in  the  exercise  of  the  wisdom  you  have 
just  acquired  than  to  live  for  a  hundred  years  committing  such 
acts  of  foolishness.” 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  111) 

duppahho  asamdhito  yd  ca  vassasatam  jive 
pannavantassa  jhdino  ekaham  jivitam  seyyo 

duppahho :  unwise;  asamdhito  unsteady  and  fluctuating  in 
mind;  yd:  some  person;  ca:  even  if,  vassasatam  jive:  were 
to  live  hundred  years;  pannavantassa:  of  a  person  endowed 
with  wisdom;  jhdino:  mentally  disciplined;  ekaham:  only 
one  day’s;  jivitam:  life;  seyyo:  is  greater 

A  single  day’s  life  of  a  wise  person,  who  is  aware  of  reality,  is 
greater  than  even  hundred  years  of  life  of  an  individual  who  is 
bereft  of  wisdom  and  insight. 
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Commentary 

jhaino :  one  who  practises  jhtina.  The  Buddha  describes  jhtina  this  way: 

(1)  Withdrawn  from  sensual  objects,  withdrawn  from  unwholesome 
states  of  mind,  the  monk  enters  into  the  first  jhana,  which  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  inference  ( vitakka )  and  inquiry  (victim),  filled  with  joy 
(piti)  and  comfort  (sukha)  which  is  born  of  detachment. 

(2)  After  the  subsidence  of  inference  and  inquiry,  and  by  gaining  inner 
tranquillity  and  oneness  of  mind,  he  enters  into  the  second  jhtina, 
which  is  born  of  stillness  of  mind,  and  filled  with  joy  (piti)  and 
comfort  (sukha). 

(3)  After  the  fading  away  of  joy  he  dwells  in  equanimity,  mindful, 
clearly  conscious;  and  he  experiences  in  his  person  that  feeling  of 
which  the  Noble  Ones  say,  ‘Happy  lives  the  man  of  equanimity  and 
attentive  mind’ ;  thus  he  enters  the  Third  absorption. 

(4)  After  having  given  up  pleasure  and  pain,  and  through  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  previous  joy  and  grief,  he  enters  into  a  state  beyond 
pleasure  and  pain,  into  the  Fourth  absorption,  which  is  purified  by 
Equanimity  (upekkhti)  and  mindfulness. 

(5)  Through  the  total  overcoming  of  the  perceptions  of  matter,  how¬ 
ever,  and  through  the  vanishing  of  sense-reactions  and  the  non¬ 
attention  to  the  perceptions  of  variety,  with  the  idea,  ‘boundless 
is  space’,  he  reaches  the  sphere  of  boundless  space  (tiktistinahcti- 
yatana)  and  abides  therein. 
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The  Person  Of  Effort  Is  Worthy 

8  (1 1 )  The  Story  of  Venerable  Sappadasa  (Verse  1 1 2) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  Venerable  Sappadasa. 

Once  a  monk  was  not  feeling  happy  with  the  life  of  a  monk;  at 
the  same  time  he  felt  that  it  would  be  improper  and  humiliating 
for  him  to  return  to  the  life  of  a  householder.  So  he  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  die.  So  thinking  this,  on  one  occasion,  he  put 
his  hand  into  a  pot  where  there  was  a  snake  but  the  snake  did 
not  bite  him.  This  was  because  in  a  past  existence  the  snake 
was  a  slave  and  the  monk  was  his  master.  Because  of  this  inci¬ 
dent  the  monk  was  known  as  Venerable  Sappadasa.  On  another 
occasion,  Venerable  Sappadasa  took  a  razor  to  cut  his  throat; 
but  as  he  placed  the  razor  on  his  throat  he  reflected  on  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  his  morality  practice  throughout  his  life  as  a  monk  and 
his  whole  body  was  suffused  with  delightful  satisfaction  (piti) 
and  bliss  ( sukha ).  Then  detaching  himself  from  piti ,  he  directed 
his  mind  to  the  development  of  insight  knowledge  and  soon  at¬ 
tained  arahatship,  and  he  returned  to  the  monastery. 

On  arrival  at  the  monastery,  other  monks  asked  him  where  he 
had  been  and  why  he  took  the  knife  along  with  him.  When  he 
told  them  about  his  intention  to  take  his  life,  they  asked  him 
why  he  did  not  do  so.  He  answered,  I  originally  intended  to  cut 
my  throat  with  this  knife,  but  I  have  now  cut  off  all  moral  de¬ 
filements  with  the  knife  of  insight  knowledge.”  The  monks  did 
not  believe  him;  so  they  went  to  the  Buddha  and  asked,  “Ven¬ 
erable  Sir,  this  monk  claims  that  he  has  attained  arahatship  as 
he  was  putting  the  knife  to  his  throat  to  kill  himself.  Is  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  attain  arahatta  magga  within  such  a  short  time?”  To 
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them  the  Buddha  said,  “Monks!  Yes,  it  is  possible;  for  one  who 
is  zealous  and  strenuous  in  the  practice  of  tranquillity  and  in¬ 
sight  development,  arahatship  can  be  gained  in  an  instant.  As 
the  monk  walks  in  meditation,  he  can  attain  arahatship  even 
before  his  raised  foot  touches  the  ground.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  112) 

kusito  hinaviriyo  yd  ca  vassasatam  jive  dafham 
viriyam  drabhato  ekdham  jivitam  seyyo 

kusito :  lazy;  hinaviryo :  without  initiative,  lethargic;  yd:  an 
individual;  ca:  if;  vassasatam:  hundred  years;  jive:  were  to 
live;  dalham  viriyam:  full  of  effort;  drabhato:  who  devel¬ 
ops;  ekdham  jivitam:  even  one  day’s  life;  seyyo:  is  noble 

A  single  day’s  life  of  a  wise  person  who  is  capable  of  strenuous 
effort,  is  nobler  than  even  hundred  years  of  life  of  an  individual 
who  is  lazy,  incapable  of  making  an  effort  and  is  wanting  in 
initiative. 


Commentary 

viriyam :  effort;  specifically  spiritual  effort.  Closely  allied  with  Pannd 
(wisdom)  is  Viriya  (Perseverance).  Here,  Viriya  does  not  mean  physi¬ 
cal  strength  though  this  is  an  asset,  but  mental  vigour  or  strength  of 
character,  which  is  far  superior.  It  is  defined  as  the  persistent  effort  to 
purify  the  mind.  Firmly  establishing  himself  in  this  virtue,  the 
Bodhisatta  develops  viriya  and  makes  it  one  of  his  prominent  charac¬ 
teristics. 

The  Viriya  of  a  Bodhisatta  is  clearly  depicted  in  the  Mahdjanaka  Ja- 
taka.  Shipwrecked  in  the  open  sea  for  seven  days  he  struggled  on  with¬ 
out  once  giving  up  hope  until  he  was  finally  rescued.  Failures  he  views 
as  steps  to  success,  opposition  causes  him  to  double  his  exertion,  dan¬ 
gers  increase  his  courage.  Cutting  his  way  through  difficulties,  which 
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impair  the  enthusiasm  of  the  feeble,  surmounting  obstacles,  which  dis¬ 
hearten  the  ordinary,  he  looks  straight  towards  his  goal.  Nor  does  he 
ever  stop  until  his  goal  is  reached.  To  Mara  who  advised  the  Bodhisatta 
to  abandon  his  quest,  he  said,  “Death,  in  battle  with  passions  seems  to 
me  more  honourable  than  a  life  of  defeat.”  Just  as  his  wisdom  is  always 
directed  to  the  service  of  others,  so  also  is  his  fund  of  energy.  Instead 
of  confining  it  to  the  narrow  course  leading  to  the  realization  of  per¬ 
sonal  ends,  he  directs  it  into  the  open  channel  of  activities  that  tend  to 
universal  happiness.  Ceaselessly  and  untiringly  he  works  for  others, 
expecting  no  remuneration  in  return  or  reward.  He  is  ever  ready  to 
serve  others  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

In  certain  respects,  Viriya  plays  an  even  greater  part  than  Pahnd  in  the 
achievement  of  the  goal.  In  one  who  treads  the  noble  eight-fold  path, 
right  effort  (, samma  vdyama  or  viriya )  prevents  the  arising  of  evil 
states,  removes  those  which  have  arisen,  cultivates  good  states,  and 
maintains  and  develops  those  good  states  which  have  already  arisen.  It 
serves  as  one  of  the  seven  factors  of  enlightenment  ( viriya  sambo- 
jjhanga ).  It  is  one  of  the  four  means  of  accomplishment  ( viriyid - 
dhipdda ).  It  is  viriya  that  performs  the  function  of  the  four  modes  of 
right  endeavour  ( sammappadhana ).  It  is  one  of  the  five  powers  (i viriya 
bala )  and  one  of  the  five  controlling  faculties  ( viriyindriya ). 

Viriya  therefore  may  be  regarded  as  an  officer  that  performs  nine  func¬ 
tions.  It  is  this  persistent  effort  to  develop  the  mind  that  serves  as  a 
powerful  hand  to  achieve  all  ends. 
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Who  Knows  Reality  Is  Great 

8  (12)  The  Story  of  Nun  Patacara  (Verse  113) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  Patacara. 

Patacara  was  the  daughter  of  a  rich  man  from  Savatthi.  She 
was  very  beautiful  and  was  guarded  very  strictly  by  her  par¬ 
ents.  But  one  day,  she  eloped  with  a  young  male  attendant  of 
the  family  and  went  to  live  in  a  village,  as  a  poor  man’s  wife. 
In  due  course  she  became  pregnant  and  as  the  time  for  confine¬ 
ment  drew  near,  she  asked  permission  from  her  husband  to  re¬ 
turn  to  her  parents  in  Savatthi,  but  her  husband  discouraged 
her.  So,  one  day,  while  her  husband  was  away,  she  set  out  for 
the  home  of  her  parents.  He  followed  her  and  caught  up  with 
her  on  the  way  and  pleaded  with  her  to  return  with  him;  but  she 
refused.  It  so  happened  that  as  her  time  was  drawing  so  near, 
she  had  to  give  birth  to  a  son  in  one  of  the  bushes.  After  the 
birth  of  her  son  she  returned  home  with  her  husband. 

Then,  she  was  again  with  child  and  as  the  time  for  confinement 
drew  near,  taking  her  son  with  her,  she  again  set  out  for  the 
home  of  her  parents  in  Savatthi.  Her  husband  followed  her  and 
caught  up  with  her  on  the  way;  but  her  time  for  delivery  was 
coming  on  very  fast  and  it  was  also  raining  hard.  The  husband 
looked  for  a  suitable  place  for  confinement  and  while  he  was 
clearing  a  little  patch  of  land,  he  was  bitten  by  a  poisonous 
snake,  and  died  instantaneously.  Patacara  waited  for  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  while  waiting  for  his  return  she  gave  birth  to  her  sec¬ 
ond  son.  In  the  morning,  she  searched  for  her  husband,  but 
only  found  his  dead  body.  Saying  to  herself  that  her  husband 
died  on  account  of  her,  she  continued  on  her  way  to  her  par- 
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ents.  Because  it  had  rained  incessantly  the  whole  night,  the 
Aciravati  River  was  in  spate;  so  it  was  not  possible  for  her  to 
cross  the  river  carrying  both  her  sons.  Leaving  the  elder  boy  on 
this  side  of  the  river,  she  crossed  the  stream  with  her  day-old 
son  and  left  him  on  the  other  bank.  She  then  came  back  for  the 
elder  boy.  While  she  was  still  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  a  large 
hawk  hovered  over  the  younger  child  taking  it  for  a  piece  of 
meat.  She  shouted  to  frighten  away  the  bird,  but  it  was  all  in 
vain;  the  child  was  carried  away  by  the  hawk.  Meanwhile,  the 
elder  boy  heard  his  mother  shouting  from  the  middle  of  the 
stream  and  thought  she  was  calling  out  to  him  to  come  to  her. 
So  he  entered  the  stream  to  go  to  his  mother,  and  was  carried 
away  by  the  strong  current.  Thus  Patacara  lost  her  two  sons  as 
well  as  her  husband.  So  she  wept  and  lamented  loudly,  “A  son 
is  carried  away  by  a  hawk,  another  son  is  carried  away  by  the 
current,  my  husband  is  also  dead,  bitten  by  a  poisonous  snake!” 
Then,  she  saw  a  man  from  Savatthi  and  she  tearfully  asked  af¬ 
ter  her  parents.  The  man  replied  that  due  to  a  violent  storm  in 
Savatthi  the  previous  night,  the  house  of  her  parents  had  fallen 
down  and  that  both  her  parents,  together  with  her  three  broth¬ 
ers,  had  died,  and  had  been  cremated  on  one  funeral  pyre.  On 
hearing  this  tragic  news,  Patacara  went  stark  mad.  She  did  not 
even  notice  that  her  clothes  had  fallen  off  from  her  and  that  she 
was  half-naked.  She  went  about  the  streets,  shouting  out,  “Woe 

•  195 

is  me! 

While  the  Buddha  was  giving  a  discourse  at  the  Jetavana  Mon¬ 
astery,  he  saw  Patacara  at  a  distance;  so  he  willed  that  she 
should  come  to  the  congregation.  The  crowd  seeing  her  com¬ 
ing  tried  to  stop  her,  saying  “Don’t  let  the  mad  woman  come 
in.”  But  the  Buddha  told  them  not  to  prevent  her  coming  in. 
When  Patacara  was  close  enough  to  hear  him,  he  told  her  to  be 
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careful  and  to  keep  calm.  Then,  she  realized  that  she  did  not 
have  her  skirt  on  and  shamefacedly  sat  down.  Someone  gave 
her  a  piece  of  cloth  and  she  wrapped  herself  up  in  it.  She  then 
told  the  Buddha  how  she  had  lost  her  sons,  her  husband,  her 
brothers  and  her  parents.  She  later  became  a  nun  and  attained 
liberation. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  113) 

udayabbayam  apassam  yd  ca  vassasatam  jive  ( tato )  uday¬ 
abbayam  passato  kusito  hinaviriyo  ekdham  jlvitam  seyyd 

udayabbayam :  the  rise  and  decline;  apassam :  does  not  see; 
yd  ca:  an  individual;  vassasatam :  a  hundred  years;  jive : 
were  to  live;  udayabbayam :  the  arising  and  disappearance; 
passato:  he  who  sees;  ekdham:  even  one  day’s;  jlvitam: 
life;  seyyd:  is  noble 

A  single  day’s  life  of  a  person  who  perceives  the  arising  and 
the  disappearance  of  things  experienced  is  nobler  and  greater 
than  the  hundred-year  life-span  of  a  person  who  does  not  per¬ 
ceive  the  process  of  the  arising  and  the  disappearance  of 
things. 


Commentary 

udayabbayam :  the  coming  into  being  of  the  five-fold  totality  of  experi¬ 
ence  (panca  khanda ):  (1)  form;  (2)  sensation;  (3)  perception;  (4)  con¬ 
ception  and  (5)  cognition. 
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The  Seer  Of  The  Deathless  Is  A  Worthy  One 

8  (13)  The  Story  of  Nun  Kisagotami  (Verse  114) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  Kisagotami. 

Kisagotami  was  the  daughter  of  a  rich  man  from  Savatthi;  she 
was  known  as  Kisagotami  because  of  her  slim  body. 
Kisagotami  was  married  to  a  rich  young  man  and  a  son  was 
born  to  them.  The  boy  died  when  he  was  just  a  toddler  and 
Kisagotami  was  stricken  with  grief.  Carrying  the  dead  body  of 
her  son,  she  went  about  asking  for  medicine  that  would  restore 
her  son  to  life  from  everyone  she  happened  to  meet.  People  be¬ 
gan  to  think  that  she  had  gone  mad.  But  a  wise  man  seeing  her 
condition  thought  that  he  should  be  of  some  help  to  her.  So,  he 
said  to  her,  “The  Buddha  is  the  person  you  should  approach,  he 
has  the  medicine  you  want;  go  to  him.”  Thus,  she  went  to  the 
Buddha  and  asked  him  to  give  her  the  medicine  that  would  re¬ 
store  her  dead  son  to  life. 

The  Buddha  told  her  to  get  some  mustard  seeds  from  a  house 
where  there  had  been  no  death.  Carrying  her  dead  child  in  her 
bosom,  Kisagotami  went  from  house  to  house,  with  the  request 
for  some  mustard  seeds.  Everyone  was  willing  to  help  her,  but 
she  could  not  find  a  single  house  where  death  had  not  occurred. 
Then,  she  realized  that  hers  was  not  the  only  family  that  had 
faced  death  and  that  there  were  more  people  dead  than  living. 
As  soon  as  she  realized  this,  her  attitude  towards  her  dead  son 
changed;  she  was  no  longer  attached  to  the  dead  body  of  her  son. 

She  left  the  corpse  in  the  jungle  and  returned  to  the  Buddha  and 
reported  that  she  could  find  no  house  where  death  had  not  oc¬ 
curred.  Then  the  Buddha  said,  “Did  you  not  get  the  single 
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pinch  of  mustard  seed?”  “No,  that  did  I  not,  Venerable.  In 
every  village  the  dead  are  more  in  number  than  the  living.” 
Said  the  Buddha,  “Vainly  did  you  imagine  that  you  alone  had 
lost  a  child.  But  all  living  beings  are  subject  to  an  unchanging 
law,  and  it  is  this:  The  prince  of  death,  like  a  raging  torrent, 
sweeps  away  into  the  sea  of  ruin  all  living  beings;  with  their 
longings  still  unfulfilled.  Gotami,  you  thought  that  you  were 
the  only  one  who  had  lost  a  son.  As  you  have  now  realized, 
death  comes  to  all  beings;  before  their  desires  are  fulfilled 
death  takes  them  away.”  On  hearing  this,  Kisagotami  fully  re¬ 
alized  the  impermanence,  unsatisfactoriness  and  insubstantial¬ 
ity  of  the  aggregates  and  attained  sotapatti  fruition. 

Soon  afterwards,  Kisagotami  became  a  nun.  One  day,  as  she 
was  lighting  the  lamps  she  saw  the  flames  flaring  up  and  dying 
out,  and  suddenly  she  clearly  perceived  the  arising  and  the  per¬ 
ishing  of  beings.  The  Buddha,  through  supernormal  power, 
saw  her  from  his  monastery,  and  sent  forth  his  radiance  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  her  in  person.  Kisagotami  was  told  to  continue  medi¬ 
tating  on  the  impermanent  nature  of  all  beings  and  to  strive 
hard  to  realize  Nibbana.  She  reached  higher  stages  of  spiritual 
awakening. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  114) 

amatam  padam  apassam  yd  ca  vassasatam  jive 
amatam  padam  passato  ekdham  jivitam  seyyo 

amatam  padam:  Deathless  state  (nibbana);  apassam :  with¬ 
out  seeing;  yd  ca:  if  an  individual;  vassasatam  jive:  were  to 
live  a  hundred  years;  amatam  padam:  the  deathless  state 
(nibbana);  passato:  the  perceiver’s;  ekdham:  one  day’s; 
jivitam:  life;  seyyo:  is  noble 
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A  single  day’s  life  of  a  person  who  sees  the  state  of  deathless¬ 
ness  is  far  greater  and  nobler  than  the  hundred-year  life-span  of 
a  person  who  does  not  perceive  the  deathless  state. 


Commentary 

amatam  padam :  the  state  of  deathlessness  -  Nibbana.  Nibbana  is  char¬ 
acterized  as  ‘the  deathless’  because  it  is  the  cessation  of  the  illusion  of 
existence.  Nibbana  has  to  be  won  by  depersonalizing  the  personalized 
five-fold  totality  (pancupddana  khanda )  of  experience. 


The  self  image  of  existence  that  we  carry  in  our  mind  is  created  by  the 
personalization  of  impersonal  phenomena.  Our  existence  or  being  is 
the  continuation  of  this  self  image  called  personality.  When  we  have 
removed  this  self  image  through  depersonalization,  we  cease  to  exist. 
When  we  cease  to  exist,  we  cease  to  die.  This  is  the  deathless  state.  To 
observe  the  experience,  as  it  comes  and  goes,  without  personalizing  it, 
is  to  experience  the  deathless  Nibbana  here  and  now. 
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Life  Of  One  Who  Knows  The  Teaching  Is  Noble 

8  (14)  The  Story  of  Nun  BahGputtika  (Verse  115) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  Bahuputtika,  a  mother  of  many  children. 

Once  in  Savatthi,  there  lived  a  couple,  with  their  seven  sons 
and  seven  daughters.  All  the  children  got  married  and  the  fam¬ 
ily  was  doing  quite  well.  Then,  the  father  died  and  the  mother 
kept  all  the  property  without  giving  anything  to  the  children. 
Her  sons  and  daughters  wanted  the  inheritance,  so  they  said  to 
their  mother,  “What  benefit  do  we  get  from  our  property? 
Can’t  we  make  it  multiply?  Can’t  we  look  after  our  mother?” 
They  said  such  things  again  and  again  so  their  mother  thought 
that  her  children  would  look  after  her,  and  she  finally  divided 
up  the  property  without  leaving  anything  for  herself. 

After  a  few  days  had  passed,  the  wife  of  her  oldest  son  said  to 
her,  “Apparently  this  is  the  only  house  our  excellent  mother 
visits;  she  acts  as  though  she  had  given  both  parts  of  her  estate 
to  her  oldest  son.”  In  like  manner  did  the  wives  of  her  other 
sons  address  her.  So  likewise  did  her  daughters  address  her 
whenever  she  entered  their  houses,  from  the  oldest  to  the 
youngest.  With  such  disrespect  was  she  treated  that  finally  she 
said  to  herself,  “Why  should  I  live  with  them  any  longer?  I  will 
enter  the  Sangha  and  live  the  life  of  a  nun.”  So  she  went  to  the 
nuns’  convent  and  asked  to  be  admitted  to  the  Sangha.  They  re¬ 
ceived  her  into  the  Sangha,  and  when  she  had  made  it  her  full 
profession  she  went  by  the  name  of  Bahuputtika  the  nun  be¬ 
cause  she  was  the  mother  of  many  children. 

“Since  I  have  entered  the  Sangha  in  old  age,”  thought  she,  as 
she  performed  the  major  and  minor  duties  assigned  to  nuns,  “it 
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behoves  me  to  be  heedful;  I  will  therefore  spend  the  whole 
night  in  meditation.”  On  the  lower  terrace,  putting  her  hand  on 
a  pillar,  she  guided  her  steps  thereby  and  meditated.  Even  as 
she  walked  along,  fearful  that  in  the  dark  places  she  might 
strike  her  head  against  a  tree  or  against  some  other  object,  she 
put  her  hand  on  a  tree  and  guided  her  steps  thereby,  and  medi¬ 
tated.  Resolved  to  observe  only  the  Dhamma  taught  by  the 
Buddha,  she  considered  the  Dhamma  and  pondered  the 
Dhamma  and  meditated. 

The  Buddha,  seated  in  the  perfumed  chamber,  sent  forth  a  radi¬ 
ant  image  of  himself,  and  sitting  as  it  were  face  to  face  with 
her,  talked  with  her,  saying,  “Bahuputtika,  it  is  better  that  one 
lives  only  for  a  moment  seeing  the  Dhamma  I  have  taught  than 
to  live  a  hundred  years  without  seeing  what  I  taught.” 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  115) 

uttamam  dhammam  apassam  yd  ca  vassasatam  jive 
uttamam  dhammam  passato  ekdham  jivitam  seyyo 

uttamam  dhammam'.  the  Supreme  Teaching  of  the  Buddha 
(the  noblest  of  doctrines);  apassam :  who  does  not  perceive; 
yd  ca:  if  some  person;  vassasatam  jive :  were  to  live  a  hun¬ 
dred  years;  uttamam  dhammam:  the  Supreme  Teaching  of 
the  Buddha  (the  noblest  of  doctrines);  passato:  the  seer’s; 
ekdham:  one  day’s;  jivitam:  life;  seyyo:  is  nobler. 

A  single  day’s  life  of  a  seer  of  the  Noble  Teaching  of  the 
Buddha  is  by  far  greater  than  the  life  of  a  hundred  years  of  a 
person  who  does  not  see  the  Noblest  Teaching. 
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Commentary 

Dhammam  Uttamam :  the  Noblest  of  the  Noble  -  Teaching  of  the 
Buddha.  Dhamma,  the  Teaching  of  the  Buddha,  is  the  way  to  transcend 
the  world.  The  Dhamma  is  described  as  nine-fold:  the  four  paths,  four 
fruits  and  Nibbana  -  (the  deathless). 
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Evil 


Never  Hesitate  To  Do  Good 

9  (1 )  The  Story  of  Culla  Ekasataka  (Verse  1 1 6) 


While  residing  at  the  Jetavana.  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse,  with  reference  to  a  brahmin  couple  by  the  name  of 
Culla  Ekasataka. 


There  was  once  a  brahmin  couple  in  Savatthi,  who  had  only 
one  outer  garment  between  the  two  of  them.  Because  of  this 
they  were  also  known  as  Ekasataka.  As  they  had  only  one 
outer  garment,  both  of  them  could  not  go  out  at  the  same  time. 
So,  the  wife  would  go  to  listen  to  the  discourse  given  by  the 
Buddha  during  the  day  and  the  husband  would  go  at  night.  One 
night,  as  the  brahmin  listened  to  the  Buddha,  his  whole  body 
came  to  be  suffused  with  delightful  satisfaction  and  he  felt  a 
strong  desire  to  offer  the  outer  garment  he  was  wearing  to  the 
Buddha.  But  he  realized  that  if  he  were  to  give  away  the  only 
outer  garment  he  had,  there  would  be  none  left  for  him  and  his 
wife.  So  he  wavered  and  hesitated.  Thus,  the  first  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  watches  of  the  night  passed.  Came  the  third  watch  and  he 
said  to  himself,  “If  I  am  so  miserly  and  hesitant,  I  will  miss  the 
opportunity  of  ending  worldly  suffering.  I  shall  now  offer  my 
outer  garment  to  the  Buddha.”  So  saying,  he  placed  the  piece 
of  cloth  at  the  feet  of  the  Buddha  and  cried  out  “I  have  won” 
three  times.  King  Pasenadi  of  Kosala,  who  was  among  the  au¬ 
dience,  heard  those  words  and  ordered  a  courtier  to  investigate. 
Learning  about  the  brahmin’s  offering  to  the  Buddha,  the  king 
commented  that  the  brahmin  had  done  something  which  was 
not  easy  to  do  and  so  should  be  rewarded.  The  king  ordered  his 
men  to  give  the  brahmin  a  piece  of  cloth  as  a  reward  for  his 
faith  and  generosity.  The  brahmin  offered  that  piece  of  cloth 
also  to  the  Buddha  and  he  was  rewarded  by  the  king  with  two 
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pieces  of  cloth.  Again,  the  brahmin  offered  the  two  pieces  of 
cloth  to  the  Buddha  and  he  was  rewarded  with  four.  Thus,  he 
offered  to  the  Buddha  whatever  was  given  him  by  the  king,  and 
each  time  the  king  doubled  his  reward.  When  finally  the  re¬ 
ward  came  up  to  thirty-two  pieces  of  cloth,  the  brahmin  kept 
one  piece  for  himself  and  another  for  his  wife,  and  offered  the 
remaining  thirty  pieces  to  the  Buddha. 

Then,  the  king  again  commented  that  the  brahmin  had  truly 
performed  a  very  difficult  task  and  so  must  be  rewarded  fit¬ 
tingly.  The  king  sent  a  messenger  to  the  palace  to  bring  two 
pieces  of  velvet  cloth,  each  of  which  was  worth  one  hundred 
thousand,  and  gave  them  to  the  brahmin.  The  brahmin  made 
these  two  pieces  of  valuable  cloth  into  two  canopies  and  kept 
one  in  the  perfumed  chamber  where  the  Buddha  slept  and  the 
other  in  his  own  house  above  the  place  where  a  monk  was  reg¬ 
ularly  offered  alms-food.  When  the  king  next  went  to  the  Jeta- 
vana  Monastery  to  pay  homage  to  the  Buddha,  he  saw  the  vel¬ 
vet  canopy  and  recognized  it  as  the  offering  made  by  the 
brahmin  and  he  was  very  pleased.  This  time,  he  made  a  reward 
of  seven  kinds  in  fours  ( sabbacatukka ),  viz.,  four  elephants, 
four  horses,  four  female  slaves,  four  male  slaves,  four  errand 
boys,  four  villages  and  four  thousands  in  cash.  When  the 
monks  heard  about  this,  they  asked  the  Buddha,  “How  is  it 
that,  in  the  case  of  this  brahmin,  a  good  deed  done  at  present 
bears  fruit  immediately?”  To  them  the  Buddha  replied,  “If  the 
brahmin  had  offered  his  outer  garment  in  the  first  watch  of  the 
night,  he  would  have  been  rewarded  with  sixteen  of  each  kind; 
if  he  had  made  his  offering  during  the  middle  watch,  he  would 
have  been  rewarded  with  eight  of  each  kind;  since  he  had  made 
his  offering  only  during  the  last  watch  of  the  night,  he  was  re¬ 
warded  with  only  four  of  each  kind.  So,  when  one  wants  to 
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give  in  charity,  one  should  do  so  quickly;  if  one  procrastinates, 
the  reward  comes  slowly  and  only  sparingly.  Also,  if  one  is  too 
slow  in  doing  good  deeds,  one  may  not  be  able  to  do  it  at  all, 
for  the  mind  tends  to  take  delight  in  evil.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  116) 

kalydne  abhittharetha  papa  cittam  nivdraye  punnam 
dandham  hi  karoto  mano  pdpasmim  ramatl 

kalydne :  in  virtue;  abhittharetha :  be  alert;  papa:  from  evil; 
cittam\  the  mind;  nivdraye :  guard;  punnam :  good  action; 
dandham:  hesitantly;  hi  karoto:  if  one  does;  mano:  his 
mind;  pdpasmim:  in  evil;  ramatl:  takes  delight 

In  the  matter  of  performing  virtuous,  meritorious  actions,  be 
alert  and  act  quickly.  Guard  the  mind  against  evil.  If  one  were 
to  perform  meritorious  actions  hesitantly,  his  mind  will  begin 
to  take  delight  in  evil  things. 


Commentary 


abhittharetha  kalydne:  indulge  in  wholesome  activities  without  any 
loss  of  time.  The  practice  of  the  spiritual  path  has  been  called  by  the 
Buddha,  going  against  the  stream  (patisdtagdmi ).  The  normal  tendency 


of  the  mind  is  to  be  carried  away  by  emotions  and  do  the  wrong  things. 


If  one  does  not  make  the  effort  to  go  against  this  current,  one  will  be 


doing  the  wrong  things  and  going  the  wrong  way. 
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Do  No  Evil  Again  And  Again 

9  (2)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Seyyasaka  (Verse  117) 


While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  the  Venerable  Seyyasaka.  For  Venera¬ 


ble  Seyyasaka  was  Venerable  Kaludayi’s  fellow-monk.  Be¬ 


coming  discontented  with  the  continence  required  by  the  Reli¬ 


gious  Life,  he  started  sexually  stimulating  himself.  Thereafter, 


as  often  as  he  fell  into  this  self-abuse,  he  broke  the  same  rule. 


The  Buddha  heard  about  his  doings,  sent  for  him,  and  asked 
him,  “Is  the  report  true  that  you  did  such  and  such?”  “Yes, 
Venerable.”  “Foolish  man,”  said  the  Buddha,  “why  have  you 
acted  in  a  manner  so  unbecoming  to  your  state?”  In  such  fash¬ 
ion  did  the  Buddha  reprove  him.  Having  so  done,  he  enjoined 
upon  him  the  observance  of  the  rules.  Then  he  said  to  him, 
“Such  a  course  of  action  inevitably  leads  to  suffering,  both  in 
this  world  and  in  the  world  to  come.”  So  saying,  the  Buddha 
pronounced  this  Stanza. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  117) 

puriso  ce  papam  kayird  tam  punappunam  na  kayird 
tamhi  chcmdam  na  kayirdtha  pdpassa  uccayo  dukkho 

puriso :  some  person;  ce  papam  kayird :  were  to  commit  an 
evil  deed;  tam :  that;  punappunam :  repeatedly  over  and 
over;  na  kayird :  should  not;  tamhi :  in  that;  chandam :  a 
delight;  na  kayirdtha :  do  not  take;  pdpassa :  in  evil;  uccayo : 
accumulation  (of  evil);  dukkho :  is  painful 

A  person  may  do  some  evil  things.  But  he  should  not  keep  on 
doing  it  over  and  over,  repeatedly.  He  should  not  take  delight 
in  it.  Accumulation  of  evil  is  painful. 
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Commentary 


Special  Note :  Arahat  Kaludayi :  the  monk  who  figures  in  this  story  is 
named  Seyyasaka.  Arahat  Kaludayi  was  Venerable  Seyyasaka’s  com¬ 
panion  and  mentor.  Arahat  Kaludayi  had  to  impose  disciplinary  meas¬ 
ures  on  Seyyasaka.  Arahat  Kaludayi,  who  was  charged  with  correcting 
Venerable  Seyyasaka,  is  a  predominant  arahat  in  the  history  of  Bud¬ 
dhism.  This  Maha  arahat  had  the  unique  honour  of  being  the  first  in  in¬ 
ducing  the  relations  of  the  Buddha  to  embrace  the  faith.  He  was  with 
King  Suddhodana  right  through  the  period  of  six  years  during  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Prince  Siddhartha.  He  made  light  the  absence  of  the  Prince.  Af¬ 
ter  performing  many  a  meritorious  deed,  he  was  born  at  Kapilawastu  as 
a  son  to  a  minister  of  king  Suddhodana  on  the  very  Wesak  Poya  day 
when  Prince  Siddhartha  was  born.  He  was  a  close  associate  of  the 
Prince  Siddhartha. 


The  Prince  had  seven  treasures  by  birth,  viz.:  (1)  The  Bodhi  tree  under 
which  he  received  Enlightenment;  (2)  His  Queen  Yasodhara;  (3)  The 
Four  Great  Treasures;  (4)  Arohanlya  -  the  royal  elephant;  (5)  Kanthaka 
the  royal  horse;  (6)  Channa  -  the  charioteer  and  (7)  Companion  Kaludayi. 

After  Enlightenment,  the  Buddha  was  at  Veluvanarama  at  Rajagaha. 
King  Suddhodana  after  an  absence  of  over  six  years  was  pining  to  see  his 
son.  So  he  sent  minister  after  minister  each  with  a  retinue  of  one  thousand 
followers  requesting  the  Buddha  to  return.  In  all,  he  sent  nine  ministers. 
But  none  of  them  returned.  One  and  all  sought  ordination  and  became 
arahats.  Yet  they  forgot  their  mission.  Finally  he  dispatched  Kaludayi,  the 
most  trusted  follower.  Kaludayi,  and  his  followers,  as  others  before  him, 
became  arahats.  The  wish  of  the  king  was  uppermost  in  his  mind.  He 
bided  his  time  for  a  suitable  opportunity.  He  waited  till  nature  became 
auspicious  for  such  a  journey.  Kaludayi  gave  the  hint  and  the  Buddha  was 
pleased  to  oblige.  The  concourse  that  attended  Buddha  was  about  twenty 
thousand  arahats.  Kaludayi,  heralded  the  visit  by  coming  through  the  air 
with  the  bowl  in  hand.  The  King  was  glad  at  the  good  news.  He  got  the 
bowl  filled  up  with  exquisite  food  and  requested  the  Venerable  to  partake 
of  the  food  then  and  there  agreeing  to  offer  food  to  the  Buddha. 

After  the  Venerable  did  so,  the  King  repeated  the  act.  The  Venerable 
agreed  to  the  King’s  request  that  he  should  come  every  day  and  repeat 
the  process  until  the  arrival  of  the  Buddha.  And  every  day  the  Venerable 
preached  to  the  King  by  way  of  thanks.  It  was  a  merit  offering  (punna- 
anumodand )  -  transfer  of  merit. 
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Not  long  afterwards  the  Buddha  addressing  the  monks  and  laity  de¬ 
clared  Venerable  Kaludayi,  was  foremost  in  the  Noble  Sangha  for  in¬ 
ducing  relations  to  embrace  the  faith. 


papa:  unwholesome  actions:  akusala.  Unwholesome  are  all  those  kar- 
mical  volitions  and  the  consciousness  and  mental  concomitants  associ¬ 
ated  therewith,  which  are  accompanied  either  by  greed  ( lobha )  or  hate 
(< dosa )  or  merely  delusion  (; moha);  and  all  these  phenomena  are  causes 
of  unfavourable  Kamma  results  and  contain  the  seeds  of  unhappy  des¬ 
tiny  or  rebirth. 

akusala-sadharana-cetasika :  general  unwholesome  (papa )  mental  fac¬ 
tors  associated  with  all  unwholesome  actions  (volitions),  are  four:  (1) 
lack  of  moral  shame  (< ahirika);  (2)  lack  of  moral  dread  ( anottappa );  (3) 
restlessness  ( uddhacca );  (4)  delusion  (moha). 


mula :  roots,  also  called  hetu,  are  those  conditions  which  through  their 
presence  determine  the  actual  moral  quality  of  a  volitional  state 
(i cetana ),  and  the  consciousness  and  mental  factors  associated  therewith, 
in  other  words,  the  quality  of  kamma.  There  are  six  such  roots,  three 
kammically  wholesome  and  three  unwholesome  roots,  viz.:  greed,  hate, 
delusion  (lobha,  dosa,  moha )  and  greedlessness,  hatelessness,  undelud- 
edness  (alobha,  adosa,  amoha ). 


Greed  arises  through  unwise  reflection  on  an  attractive  object,  hate 
through  unwise  reflection  on  a  repulsive  object.  Thus,  greed  (lobha  or 
raga )  comprises  all  degrees  of  attractedness  towards  an  object  from  the 
faintest  trace  of  a  longing  thought  up  to  grossest  egoism,  whilst  hatred 
(dosa)  comprises  all  degrees  of  repulsion  from  the  faintest  trace  of  ill- 
humour  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  hate  and  wrath.  Those  papa  (unwhole¬ 
some)  actions  -  killing,  stealing,  unlawful  sexual  intercourse,  lying,  tale¬ 
bearing,  harsh  language,  frivolous  talk,  covetousness,  ill-will  and  wrong 
views  -  these  things  are  either  due  to  greed,  or  hate,  or  delusion. 

Enraptured  with  lust  (greed),  enraged  with  hate,  blinded  by  delusion, 
overwhelmed,  with  mind  ensnared,  man  aims  at  his  own  ruin,  at  others’ 
ruin,  at  the  ruin  of  both,  and  he  experiences  mental  pain  and  grief.  And 
he  follows  evil  ways  in  deeds,  words  and  thought  and  he  really  knows 
neither  his  own  welfare,  nor  the  welfare  of  others,  nor  the  welfare  of 
both.  These  things  make  him  blind  and  ignorant,  hinder  his  knowledge, 
are  painful,  and  do  not  lead  him  to  peace. 
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Accumulated  Merit  Leads  To  Happiness 

9  (3)  The  Story  of  Goddess  Laja  (Verse  1 1 8) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
Verse,  with  reference  to  the  goddess  Laja. 

For  a  while  Venerable  Kassapa  the  Great  was  in  residence  at 
Pipphall  Cave,  he  entered  into  a  state  of  trance,  remaining 
therein  for  seven  days.  Arising  from  trance  on  the  seventh  day, 
he  surveyed  with  supernatural  vision  the  places  where  he 
wanted  to  go  for  alms.  As  he  looked  abroad,  he  beheld  a  certain 
woman,  the  keeper  of  a  field  of  rice-paddy,  parching  heads  of 
rice  which  she  had  gathered.  Thereupon  he  considered  within 
himself,  “Is  she  endowed  with  faith  or  is  she  not  endowed  with 
faith?”  Straightaway  becoming  aware  that  she  was  endowed 
with  faith,  he  reflected,  “Will  she  be  able  to  render  me  assist¬ 
ance?”  Straightaway  he  became  aware  of  the  following,  “This 
noble  young  woman  is  wise  and  resourceful;  she  will  render 
me  assistance,  and  as  the  result  of  so  doing  will  receive  a  rich 
reward.”  So  he  put  on  his  robes,  took  bowl  in  hand,  and  went 
and  stood  near  the  rice-field.  When  this  noble  young  woman 
saw  the  Venerable,  her  heart  believed,  and  her  body  was  suf¬ 
fused  with  the  five  sorts  of  joy.  “Wait  a  moment,  Venerable,” 
said  she.  Taking  some  of  the  parched  rice,  she  went  quickly  to 
him,  poured  the  rice  into  the  Venerable’s  bowl,  and  then,  salut¬ 
ing  him  with  the  five  rests,  she  made  an  earnest  wish,  saying, 
“Venerable,  may  I  be  a  partaker  of  the  Truth  you  have  seen?” 
“So  be  it,”  replied  the  Venerable,  pronouncing  the  words  of 
thanksgiving.  Then  that  noble  young  woman  saluted  the  Ven¬ 
erable  and  set  out  to  return,  reflecting  upon  the  alms  she  had 
given  to  the  Venerable. 
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Now  in  a  certain  hole  by  the  road  skirting  the  field  of  growing 
rice  lurked  a  poisonous  snake.  He  was  not  able  to  bite  the  Ven¬ 
erable’s  leg,  for  it  was  covered  with  his  yellow  robe.  But  as  that 
noble  young  woman  reached  that  spot  on  her  return,  reflecting 
upon  the  alms  she  had  given  to  the  Venerable,  the  snake  wrig¬ 
gled  out  of  his  hole,  bit  her,  and  then  and  there  caused  her  to 
fall  prostrate  on  the  ground.  Dying  with  believing  heart,  she 
was  reborn  in  heaven.  As  a  goddess  she  came  down  from  time 
to  time  and  attended  to  the  upkeep  of  the  Venerable’s  place  - 
cleaning  the  premises  etc.  When  the  Venerable  saw  what  had 
been  done,  he  concluded,  “Some  probationer  or  novice  must 
have  rendered  me  this  service.”  On  the  second  day  the  goddess 
did  the  same  thing  again,  and  the  Venerable  again  came  to  the 
same  conclusion.  But  on  the  third  day  the  Venerable  heard  the 
sound  of  her  sweeping,  and  looking  in  through  the  keyhole, 
saw  the  radiant  image  of  her  body.  And  straightaway  he  asked, 
“Who  is  it  that  is  sweeping?”  “It  is  I,  Venerable,  your  female 
disciple  the  goddess  Laja.”  “I  have  no  female  disciple  by  that 
name.”  “Venerable,  when  I  was  a  young  woman  tending  a  rice- 
field,  I  gave  you  parched  rice;  as  I  returned  on  my  way,  a  snake 
bit  me,  and  I  died  with  believing  heart  and  was  reborn  in  the 
Heavenly  World.  Since  it  was  through  you  that  I  received  this 
glory,  I  said  to  myself,  ‘I  will  perform  the  major  and  minor  du¬ 
ties  for  you  and  so  make  my  salvation  sure.’  Therefore  came  I 
hither,  Venerable.”  “Was  it  you  that  swept  this  place  for  me 
yesterday  and  on  the  preceding  days,  setting  out  water  for 
drinking?”  “Yes,  Venerable.”  “Pray  depart  hence,  goddess. 
Never  mind  about  the  duties  you  have  rendered,  but  henceforth 
come  no  more  hither.”  “Venerable,  do  not  destroy  me.  Permit 
me  to  perform  the  major  and  minor  services  for  you  and  so 
make  my  salvation  sure.”  “Goddess,  depart  hence,  lest  in  the 
future,  when  expounders  of  the  law  take  the  variegated  fan  and 
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sit  down,  they  have  reason  to  say,  ‘Report  has  it  that  a  goddess 
comes  and  performs  the  major  and  minor  duties  for  Venerable 
Kassapa,  setting  out  water  for  him  to  drink.”  Thereupon  the 
goddess  wept  and  wailed  and  lamented,  standing  poised  in  the 
air.  About  this  incident  the  Buddha  said,  “Indeed,  both  in  this 
world  and  the  world  to  come,  it  is  the  doing  of  good  works 
alone  that  brings  happiness.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  118) 

puriso  ce  puhham  kayira  tam  punappunam  kayiratha 
tam  hi  chandam  kayiratha  puhhassa  uccayo  sukho 

puriso :  some  person;  ce  puhham :  if  meritorious  activities; 
kayira :  were  to  do;  tam :  that;  punappunam :  repeatedly  over 
and  over;  kayira :  should  do;  tam  hi:  in  that;  chandam :  a 
delight;  kayiratha :  should  take;  puhhassa :  of  merit; 
uccayo :  accumulation;  sukho :  leads  to  happiness 

A  person  may  do  some  meritorious  activity.  He  must  keep  on 
repeating  it,  over  and  over.  He  must  take  delight  in  that  merito¬ 
rious  action.  Accumulation  of  merit  leads  to  happiness. 

Commentary 

puhha:  meritorious  acts.  Kusala  is  another  term  to  denote  such  acts. 
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Evil  Seems  Sweet  Until  It  Ripens 
Good  May  Seem  Bad  Until  Good  Matures 

9  (4)  The  Story  of  Anathapindika  (Verses  1 19  &  120) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
these  verses,  with  reference  to  Anathapindika,  the  famous  rich 
man  of  Savatthi. 

Anathapindika,  who  spent  fifty-four  billion  of  treasure  in  the 
religion  of  the  Buddha  on  Jetavana  Monastery  alone,  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  state  three  times  a  day  to  wait  upon  the  Buddha  dur¬ 
ing  the  Buddha’s  residence  at  Jetavana.  Whenever  he  set  out  to 
go  thither,  he  thought,  “The  probationers  and  novices  will  look 
at  my  hands  and  ask  the  question,  ‘What  has  he  brought  with 
him  as  offerings?”’  and  therefore  never  went  empty-handed. 

When  he  went  there  early  in  the  morning  he  carried  rice-por¬ 
ridge  with  him;  after  breakfast  he  carried  ghee,  fresh  butter, 
and  other  medicaments;  in  the  evening  he  carried  with  him  per¬ 
fumes,  garlands,  unguents,  and  garments.  Now  those  who  lived 
by  trade  had  borrowed  from  him  eighteen  billion  of  treasure. 
Moreover  eighteen  billion  of  treasure  belonging  to  his  family, 
secretly  buried  at  the  bank  of  the  river,  had  been  swept  into  the 
great  ocean  at  the  time  when  the  river  burst  its  banks.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  he  was  gradually  being  reduced  to  a  state  of  pov¬ 
erty.  But  in  spite  of  this,  he  just  gave  alms  to  the  Congregation 
of  Monks  as  before,  although  he  was  unable  to  give  choice 
food  as  before. 

One  day  the  Buddha  asked  him,  “Are  alms  provided  for  us  in 
the  house  of  our  householder?”  Anathapindika  replied,  “Yes, 
Venerable,  but  the  food  is  nothing  but  bird-feed  and  sour 
gruel.”  Then  said  the  Buddha  to  him,  “Householder,  do  not  al- 
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low  yourself  to  think,  ‘It  is  nothing  but  coarse  food  that  I  give 
to  the  Buddha,’  and  be  not  disturbed  thereat.  If  the  intention  be 
pure,  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  Buddhas  and  others  food  that 
is  really  coarse.” 

When  the  Buddha  and  the  Buddha’s  disciples  entered  the 
house  of  Anathapindika,  the  goddess  who  dwelt  over  the  gate, 
unable  to  remain,  by  reason  of  the  intensity  of  their  goodness, 
thought  to  herself,  “I  will  detach  the  householder  from  his  alle¬ 
giance,  that  they  may  no  more  enter  this  house.”  Now  although 
the  goddess  had  longed  to  address  the  householder,  she  could 
not  say  a  word  to  him  in  the  heyday  of  his  wealth  and  power. 
At  this  time,  however,  she  thought  to  herself,  “The  house¬ 
holder  is  now  a  poor  man,  and  will  therefore  be  disposed  to 
give  heed  to  my  words.”  Accordingly  she  went  by  night,  en¬ 
tered  the  treasurer’s  chamber  of  state,  and  stood  poised  in  the 
air.  When  the  treasurer  saw  her,  he  said,  “Who  is  that?”  “It  is  I, 
great  treasurer,  the  goddess  that  resides  over  your  fourth  gate.  I 
am  come  to  give  you  admonition.”  “Well  then,  say  what  you 
have  to  say.” 


“Great  treasurer,  without  considering  the  future,  you  have  dis¬ 
sipated  your  great  wealth  in  the  religion  of  the  monk  Gotama. 
Now,  although  you  have  reduced  yourself  to  poverty,  you  still 
continue  to  give  of  your  wealth.  If  you  continue  this  course,  in 
a  few  days  you  will  not  have  enough  left  to  provide  you  with 
clothing  and  food.  Of  what  use  to  you  is  the  monk  Gotama? 
Abandon  your  lavish  giving,  devote  your  attention  to  business, 
and  make  a  fortune.”  “Is  this  the  advice  you  came  to  give  me?” 


“Yes,  treasurer.”  “Then  go  away.  Though  a  hundred  thousand 
like  you  should  try,  you  would  not  be  able  to  move  me  from 
my  course.  You  have  said  to  me  what  you  had  no  right  to  say; 
what  business  have  you  to  dwell  in  my  house?  Leave  my  house 
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instantly.”  The  goddess,  unable  to  withstand  the  words  of  a  no¬ 
ble  disciple  who  had  attained  the  fruit  of  conversion,  left  his 
house,  taking  her  children  with  her. 

But  after  the  goddess  had  left  his  house,  she  was  unable  to  find 
lodging  elsewhere.  Then  she  thought  to  herself,  “I  will  ask  the 
treasurer  to  pardon  me  and  to  allow  me  to  resume  my  residence 
in  this  house.”  Accordingly  she  approached  the  tutelary  deity 
of  the  city,  told  him  of  her  offense,  and  said  to  him,  “Come 
now,  conduct  me  to  the  treasurer,  persuade  him  to  pardon  me, 
and  persuade  him  to  allow  me  to  resume  my  residence  in  his 
house.”  But  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  city  replied,  “You  said 
something  you  had  no  business  to  say;  it  will  be  impossible  for 
me  to  go  with  you  to  the  treasurer’s  residence.”  Thus  did  the 
tutelary  deity  of  the  city  refuse  her  request.  Then  she  went  to 
the  Four  Great  Kings,  but  they  likewise  refused  her  request. 
Then  she  approached  Sakka  king  of  gods,  told  him  her  story, 
and  entreated  him  yet  more  earnestly.  Said  she,  “Sire,  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  find  a  place  wherein  to  lodge  myself,  but  wander  about 
without  protection,  children  in  hand.  Obtain  for  me  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  returning  to  my  former  residence.”  Sakka  replied,  “But 
neither  will  it  be  possible  for  me  to  speak  to  the  treasurer  in 
your  behalf.  However,  I  will  tell  you  a  way.”  “Very  good,  sire; 
tell  me  what  it  is.” 

44Go,  assume  the  dress  of  the  treasurer’s  steward;  note  on  a  leaf 
from  the  hand  of  the  treasurer  a  list  of  the  wealth  he  once  pos¬ 
sessed;  put  forth  your  supernatural  power  and  recover  the 
eighteen  billion  of  wealth  borrowed  by  those  who  live  by  trade, 
and  fill  therewith  the  treasurer’s  empty  storeroom.  Besides  this 
wealth,  there  are  eighteen  billion  of  wealth  which  were  swept 
into  the  great  ocean.  Yet  again  there  are  eighteen  billion  of 
wealth  without  an  owner,  to  be  found  in  such  and  such  a  place. 
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Gather  all  this  together  and  therewith  fill  his  empty  storeroom. 
Having  thus  atoned  for  your  offence,  ask  him  to  grant  you  par¬ 
don.”  “Very  well,”  said  the  goddess.  And  straightaway  she  did 
all,  just  as  Sakka  king  of  gods  told  her  to.  Having  so  done,  she 
went  and  stood  poised  in  the  air,  illuminating  with  supernatural 
radiance  the  treasurer’s  chamber  of  state. 

“Who  is  that?”  asked  the  treasurer.  “It  is  I,”  replied  the  god¬ 
dess,  “the  blind,  stupid  goddess  that  once  dwelt  over  your 
fourth  gate.  Pardon  me  the  words  I  once  spoke  to  you  in  my 
blind  stupidity.  In  obedience  to  the  command  of  Sakka  king  of 
gods,  I  have  recovered  the  fifty-four  billion  of  wealth  and  filled 
your  empty  storeroom  therewith;  thus  have  I  atoned  for  my  of¬ 
fence;  I  have  no  place  wherein  to  lodge  myself,  and  therefore 
am  I  greatly  wearied.”  Anathapindika  thought  to  himself,  “This 
goddess  says  to  me,  T  have  made  atonement  for  my  offence,’ 
and  confesses  her  fault;  I  will  conduct  her  to  the  Supremely 
Enlightened.”  Accordingly  he  conducted  her  to  the  Buddha, 
saying  to  her,  “Tell  the  Buddha  all  you  have  done.”  The  god¬ 
dess  fell  upon  her  face  before  the  feet  of  the  Buddha  and  said, 
“Venerable,  because  of  my  folly  I  did  not  recognize  your  emi¬ 
nent  merit  and  spoke  evil  words;  pardon  me  for  having  spoken 
them.”  Thus  did  the  goddess  ask  pardon  of  both  the  Buddha 
and  of  the  great  treasurer. 

Then  the  Buddha  admonished  both  the  treasurer  and  the  fairy 
with  reference  to  the  ripening  of  deeds  both  good  and  evil,  say¬ 
ing,  “Here  in  this  present  life,  great  treasurer,  even  an  evildoer 
sees  happiness,  so  long  as  his  evil  deed  has  not  yet  ripened.  But 
so  soon  as  his  evil  deed  has  ripened,  then  he  sees  only  evil. 
Likewise  a  good  man  sees  evil  things,  so  long  as  his  good 
deeds  have  not  yet  ripened;  but  so  soon  as  his  good  deeds  have 
ripened,  then  he  sees  only  happiness.” 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  119) 


yava  papam  na  paccati  papo  api  bhadram  passati 
yadd  ca  papam  paccati  at  ha  papo  pdpdni  passati 


yava:  as  long  as;  papam :  evil  action;  na  paccati :  does  not 
mature;  papo  api :  the  evil  doer;  bhadram  passati:  views  it 
as  good;  yadd  ca:  when;  papam:  evil;  paccati:  begins  to 
mature;  atha:  then;  papo:  the  evil  doer;  pdpdni:  the  true 
nature  of  evil;  passati:  sees 

The  evil  doer  sees  even  evil  as  good.  When  evil  begins  to  ma¬ 
ture,  the  evil  doer  will  understand  evil  to  be  evil. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  120) 

yava  bhadram  na  paccati  bhadro  api  papam  passati 
yadd  ca  bhadram  paccati  atha  bhadro  bhadrdni  passati 

yava:  as  long  as;  bhadram:  good;  na  paccati:  does  not 
mature;  bhadro  api:  even  the  good;  papam  passati:  is  seen 
as  evil;  yadd:  when;  ca  bhadram:  what  is  good;  paccati: 
begins  to  mature;  atha:  then;  bhadro:  good;  bhadrdni  pas¬ 
sati:  is  seen  really  as  good 

A  person  may  do  good  things.  But  those  good  things  may  at 
first  seem  evil.  But  when  the  good  matures,  then  the  good  will 
be  seen  to  be  actually  good. 


Commentary 

Anathapindika:  These  two  stanzas  were  spoken  by  the  Buddha  in  the 
course  of  an  event  in  which  Treasurer  Anathapindika  figured. 
Anathapindika,  a  millionaire,  was  the  chief  lay  disciple  and  supporter 
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of  the  Buddha.  His  name  Anathapindika,  means  the  ‘feeder  of  the  help¬ 
less’.  His  original  name  was  Sudatta.  Owing  to  his  unparalleled  gener¬ 
osity  he  was  given  the  new  name.  His  birthplace  was  Savatthi. 

atha  papo  papani  passati:  A  wicked  person  may  lead  a  prosperous  life 
as  the  result  of  his  past  good  deeds.  He  will  experience  happiness  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  potentiality  of  his  past  good  over  the  present  evil,  -  a  seem¬ 
ing  injustice  which  often  prevails  in  this  world.  When  once,  according 
to  the  inexorable  law  of  kamma,  his  evil  actions  fructify,  then  he  per¬ 
ceives  the  painful  effects  of  his  wickedness. 

atha  bhadro  bhadrani  passati:  A  virtuous  person,  as  often  happens, 
may  meet  with  adversity  owing  to  the  potentiality  of  his  past  evil  ac¬ 
tions  over  his  present  good  acts.  He  is  convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  his 
present  good  deeds  only  when,  at  the  opportune  moment,  they  fructify, 
giving  him  abundant  bliss.  The  fact  that  at  times  the  wicked  are  pros¬ 
perous  and  the  virtuous  are  unfortunate  is  itself  strong  evidence  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  belief  in  kamma  and  rebirth. 
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T ake  Not  Evil  Lightly 

9  (5)  T he  Story  of  a  Careless  Monk  (Verse  121) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  a  monk  who  was  careless  in  the  use  of 
furniture  belonging  to  the  monastery. 

This  monk,  after  using  any  piece  of  furniture  (such  as  a  couch, 
bench  or  stool)  belonging  to  the  monastery,  would  leave  it  out¬ 
side  in  the  compound,  thus  exposing  it  to  rain,  sun  and  white 
ants.  When  other  monks  chided  him  for  his  irresponsible  be¬ 
haviour,  he  would  retort,  “I  do  not  have  the  intention  to  destroy 
those  things;  after  all,  very  little  damage  has  been  done,”  and 
so  on  and  so  forth  and  he  continued  to  behave  in  the  same  way. 
When  the  Buddha  came  to  know  about  this,  he  sent  for  the 
monk  and  said  to  him,  “Monk,  you  should  not  behave  in  this 
way;  you  should  not  think  lightly  of  an  evil  act,  however  small 
it  may  be;  because,  it  will  grow  big  if  you  do  it  habitually.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  121) 

tarn  mam  na  dgamissati  pdpassa  ma  appamannetha 
udabindu  nipatena  api  udakumbhd  purati  thdkathdkam 
api  dcinam  bdlo  pdpassa  purati 

tarn:  that  minor  evil:  mam:  towards  me;  na  dgamissati:  will 
not  bring  evil  results;  pdpassa:  about  evil  action;  ma 
appamannetha:  do  not  underestimate;  udabindu  nipatena 
api:  only  drop  by  drop;  udakumbhd:  the  water  pot;  purati: 
gets  filled;  thdkathdkam  api:  even  little  by  little;  dcinam: 
accumulating;  bald:  the  ignorant;  pdpassa:  by  evil;  purati: 
gets  filled 
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Some  tend  to  believe  that  evil  can  be  taken  lightly.  Their  atti¬ 
tude  to  wrong-doing  is  that  they  can  get  away  with  anything 
whatsoever.  They  say  in  effect:  I  will  behave  in  the  way  I  want. 
Evil  results  will  never  come  my  way.”  But  evil  accumulates  little 
by  little  -  very  much  like  a  water-pot  being  filled  drop  by  drop. 
Little  by  little  the  evil  accumulates,  until  he  is  filled  with  it. 


Commentary 

Requisites  of  a  Monk.  This  stanza  was  pronounced  by  the  Buddha, 
about  a  monk  who  misuses  the  requisites  of  monastic  life.  The  requi¬ 
sites  of  a  monk  are  traditionally  very  simple.  So  far  as  a  monk  is  con¬ 
cerned  there  are  four  requisites  ( catu  paccaya )  for  progress  on  the  path 
to  purity  and  freedom.  They  are  robes,  food,  a  lodging  and  medicine. 
These  are  the  bare  necessities  without  which  no  human  being  can  live. 
Basically  they  are  also  the  fundamental  needs  of  a  layman.  It  was  the 
Buddha’s  custom  to  ask  the  monks  on  meeting  them:  “How  is  it  with 
you;  how  are  you  faring?  I  trust  you  are  well,  and  that  you  are  not  short 
of  food.”  There  is  the  touching  tale  of  a  herdsman  who,  in  looking  for  a 
lost  ox,  missed  his  midday  meal.  On  his  way  back,  fatigued  and  hun¬ 
gry,  he  went  to  the  Buddha  to  listen  to  him  preaching.  The  Blessed 
One,  however,  knowing  that  the  man  had  not  eaten  all  day,  inquired 
from  the  people  if  he  could  first  be  fed.  The  Buddha  knew  that  it  was 
profitless  to  preach  to  this  man  without  first  satisfying  his  hunger. 


Although  the  Buddha  did  not  focus  mainly  on  material  progress,  he  did 
not  entirely  ignore  it.  The  Buddha  was  very  outspoken  with  regard  to 
certain  aspects  of  material  conditions  and  social  welfare. 


It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  poverty  is  a  contributory  cause  of  crime.  If 
people  are  deprived  of  the  four  requisites  mentioned  above,  the  bare 
necessities,  or  if  these  are  scarce,  especially  food,  people’s  minds  are 
not  at  rest.  They  cannot  and  do  not  think  of  moral  behaviour,  or  give  a 
thought  to  righteous  living.  Necessity  has  no  law,  and  they  stoop  to  un¬ 
just  and  unrighteous  ways  of  gaining  a  subsistence.  Owing  to  lack  of 
economic  security,  and  of  money,  people  are  led  to  commit  theft  and 
other  crimes.  The  Kutadantasutta  states  how  in  order  to  raise  the  social 
and  economic  conditions  of  a  country,  the  farmers  and  traders  should 


be  given  the  necessary  facilities  to  carry  on  their  farming  and  business, 
and  that  people  should  be  paid  adequate  wages.  Thus  when  they  have 
enough  for  their  subsistence  and  are  economically  secure,  crime  is 
lessened  and  peace  and  harmony  prevail. 

In  another  discourse,  the  Buddha  explains  to  Anathapindika  (the 
banker  who  donated  to  the  Sangha  the  Jetavana  Monastery),  the  four 
kinds  of  happiness  a  layman  ought  to  enjoy.  The  first  is  the  satisfaction 
of  ownership  ( atthi-sukha ),  or  economic  security,  so  that  he  has  suffi¬ 
cient  means  acquired  lawfully  by  his  own  efforts;  the  second  is  the  joy 
of  consumption  ( bogha-sukha )  or  happiness  gained  by  the  judicious 
use  of  lawful  wealth;  the  third  is  the  happiness  of  freedom  from  debt 
0 anana-sukha ),  the  joy  and  satisfaction  that  comes  with  the  thought,  I 
owe  nothing  to  anyone”;  the  fourth  is  the  bliss  of  innocence  ( anavajja - 
sukha),  which  is  the  satisfaction  derived  from  the  thought,  “I  am 
blessed  with  blameless  acts  of  body,  speech  and  mind.” 

All  these  discussions  and  sermons  in  Buddhism  go  to  show  that  the 
layman,  as  a  member  of  society,  should  work  hard  to  earn  a  living  and 
strengthen  his  economic  and  social  security,  lest  he  becomes  a  burden 
to  himself  and  others,  but  at  the  same  time  he  should  avoid  wrong  and 
unrighteous  ways  of  living  and  not  deviate  from  the  path  of  self  sacri¬ 
fice,  charity,  self  control,  moderation,  patience,  detachment,  medita¬ 
tion,  etc. 


The  Buddha’s  instructions  and  advice  on  right  livelihood  are  addressed 
both  to  the  layman  and  to  the  members  of  the  Sangha.  He  has  clearly 
explained  to  his  disciples  that  the  monk’ s  life  should  be  absolutely  pure 
and  free  from  fraud.  The  Master  is  indeed  very  emphatic  on  this  matter, 
for  he  says:  “Monks,  whatsoever  monks  are  cheats,  stubborn,  babblers, 
cunning,  passionate,  proud,  uncalmed  -  such  monks  are  no  followers 
of  mine.  They  have  fallen  away  from  this  Dhamma-vinay a  (Doctrine 
and  Discipline),  nor  do  they  grow,  increase  and  prosper  in  this 
Dhamma-vinay  a.  Further  says  the  Master:  “Monks,  this  holy  life 
(. brahmacariyam )  is  lived  neither  to  cheat  people  nor  for  scheming,  nor 
for  profit  and  favour,  nor  for  the  sake  of  honour.  It  is  not  for  gossiping, 
nor  with  the  intention:  ‘let  people  know  me  as  so-and-so.’  But,  monks, 
this  holy  life  is  lived  for  the  sake  of  restraint,  for  abandoning,  for  dis- 
passion,  for  cessation.” 
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Merit  Grows  Little  By  Little 

9  (6)  The  Story  of  Bilalapadaka  (Verse  122) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  Bilalapadaka,  a  rich  man. 

Once,  a  man  from  Savatthi,  having  heard  a  discourse  given  by 
the  Buddha,  was  very  much  impressed,  and  decided  to  practice 
what  was  taught  by  the  Buddha.  The  exhortation  was  to  give  in 
charity  not  only  by  oneself  but  also  to  get  others  to  do  so  and 
that  by  so  doing  one  would  gain  much  merit  and  have  a  large 
number  of  followers  in  the  next  existence.  So,  that  man  invited 
the  Buddha  and  all  the  resident  monks  in  the  Jetavana  Monas¬ 
tery  for  alms-food  the  next  day.  Then  he  went  round  to  each 
one  of  the  houses  and  informed  the  residents  that  alms-food 
would  be  offered  the  next  day  to  the  Buddha  and  other  ‘monks 
and  so  to  contribute  according  to  their  wishes.  The  rich  man 
Bilalapadaka  seeing  the  man  going  round  from  house  to  house 
disapproved  of  his  behaviour  and  felt  a  strong  dislike  for  him 
and  murmured  to  himself  “O  this  wretched  man!  Why  did  he 
not  invite  as  many  monks  as  he  could  himself  offer  alms,  in¬ 
stead  of  going  round  coaxing  people!”  So  he  asked  the  man  to 
bring  his  bowl  and  into  this  bowl,  he  put  only  a  little  rice,  only 
a  little  butter,  only  a  little  molass.  These  were  taken  away  sepa¬ 
rately  and  not  mixed  with  what  others  had  given.  The  rich  man 
could  not  understand  why  his  things  were  kept  separately,  and 
he  thought  perhaps  that  man  wanted  others  to  know  that  a  rich 
man  like  him  had  contributed  very  little  and  so  put  him  to 
shame.  Therefore,  he  sent  a  servant  to  find  out. 

The  promoter  of  charity  put  a  little  of  everything  that  was 
given  by  the  rich  man  into  various  pots  of  rice  and  curry  and 
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sweetmeats  so  that  the  rich  man  may  gain  much  merit.  His 
servant  reported  what  he  had  seen;  but  Bilalapadaka  did  not  get 
the  meaning  and  was  not  sure  of  the  intention  of  the  promoter 
of  charity.  However,  the  next  day  he  went  to  the  place  where 
alms-food  was  being  offered.  At  the  same  time,  he  took  a  knife 
with  him,  intending  to  kill  the  chief  promoter  of  charity,  if  he 
were  to  reveal  in  public  just  how  little  a  rich  man  like  him  had 
contributed. 

But  this  promoter  of  charity  said  to  the  Buddha,  “Venerable, 
this  charity  is  a  joint  offering  of  all;  whether  one  has  given 
much  or  little  is  of  no  account;  each  one  of  us  has  given  in  faith 
and  generosity;  so  may  all  of  us  gain  equal  merit.”  When  he 
heard  those  words,  Bilalapadaka  realized  that  he  had  wronged 
the  man  and  pondered  that  if  he  were  not  to  own  up  his  mistake 
and  ask  the  promoter  of  charity  to  pardon  him,  he  would  be  re¬ 
born  in  one  of  the  four  lower  worlds  ( apayas ).  So  he  said,  “My 
friend,  I  have  done  you  a  great  wrong  by  thinking  ill  of  you; 
please  forgive  me.”  The  Buddha  heard  the  rich  man  asking  for 
pardon,  and  on  enquiry  found  out  the  reason.  So,  the  Buddha 
said,  “My  disciple,  you  should  not  think  lightly  of  a  good  deed, 
however  small  it  may  be,  for  small  deeds  will  become  big  if 
you  do  them  habitually. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  122) 

tam  mam  na  dgamissati  punnassa  md  avamannetha  udab- 
indu  nipatena  api  udakumbho  purati  thokathokam  api  dci- 
nam  dhiro  punnassa  purati 

tam:  that  act  of  merit;  mam:  towards  me;  na  dgamissati: 
will  not  come  bringing  good  results;  punnassa:  act  of 
merit;  md  avamannetha:  do  not  underestimate;  udabindu 
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nipdtena  api :  only  drop  by  drop;  udakumbhd :  the  water 
pot;  purciti :  gets  filled;  thokathokam  api :  even  little  by  lit¬ 
tle;  dcinam :  collected;  dhiro:  the  great  man;  punnassa : 
with  merit;  purati :  gets  filled. 

Some  tend  to  think  that  virtue  can  be  taken  lightly,  and  that  vir¬ 
tue  practiced  is  not  likely  to  bring  about  any  spectacular  good 
results.  This  view  is  not  quite  correct.  The  good  done  by  an  in¬ 
dividual  accumulates  little  by  little.  The  process  is  very  much 
like  the  filling  of  a  water-pot,  drop  by  drop.  As  time  goes  on, 
the  little  acts  of  virtue  accumulate,  until  the  doer  of  good  is 
totally  filled  with  it. 


Commentary 

mappamannethcr,  ma  avamannetha:  do  not  under  estimate.  The  inten¬ 
tion  of  this  Stanza  is  to  stress  that  wholesome  action,  however  trifling 
it  may  seem,  is  not  to  be  under-estimated.  Since  the  action  yields  re¬ 
sults  in  terms  of  happiness,  even  a  modicum  of  good  can  be  helpful. 
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Shun  Evil  As  Poison 

9  (7)  The  Story  of  Mahadhana  (Verse  123) 


While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  Mahadhana  the  merchant. 

Mahadhana  was  a  rich  merchant  from  Savatthi.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion,  five  hundred  robbers  were  planning  to  rob  him,  but  they 
did  not  get  the  chance  to  rob  him.  In  the  meantime,  they  heard 
that  the  merchant  would  soon  be  going  out  with  five  hundred 
carts  loaded  with  valuable  merchandise.  The  merchant  Mahad¬ 
hana  also  invited  the  monks  who  would  like  to  go  on  the  same 
journey  to  accompany  him,  and  he  promised  to  look  to  their 
needs  on  the  way.  So,  five  hundred  monks  accompanied  him. 
The  robbers  got  news  of  the  trip  and  went  ahead  to  lie  in  wait 
for  the  caravan  of  the  merchant.  But  the  merchant  stopped  at 
the  outskirts  of  the  forest  where  the  robbers  were  waiting.  The 
caravan  was  to  move  on  after  camping  there  for  a  few  days. 
The  robbers  got  the  news  of  the  impending  departure  and  made 
ready  to  loot  the  caravan;  the  merchant,  in  his  turn,  also  got 
news  of  the  movements  of  the  bandits  and  he  decided  to  return 
home.  The  bandits  now  heard  that  the  merchant  would  go 
home;  so  they  waited  on  the  homeward  way.  Some  villagers 
sent  word  to  the  merchant  about  the  movements  of  the  bandits, 
and  the  merchant  finally  decided  to  remain  in  the  village  for 
some  time.  When  he  told  the  monks  about  his  decision,  the 
monks  returned  to  Savatthi  by  themselves. 

On  arrival  at  the  JItavana  Monastery,  they  went  to  the  Buddha 
and  informed  him  about  the  cancellation  of  their  trip.  To  them, 
the  Buddha  said,  “Monks,  Mahadhana  keeps  away  from  the 
journey  beset  with  bandits,  one  who  does  not  want  to  die  keeps 
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away  from  poison;  so  also,  a  wise  monk,  realizing  that  the 
three  levels  of  existence  are  like  a  journey  beset  with  danger, 
should  strive  to  keep  away  from  doing  evil.” 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  123) 

mahaddhano  appasattho  vanijo  bhayam  mag  gam 
iva  jivitukdmd  visam  iva  pdpdni  parivajjaye 

mahaddhano :  an  extremely  affluent;  appasattho :  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  small  retinue  of  caravans;  vanijo :  like  a  mer¬ 
chant;  bhayam  mag  gam  iva :  (avoiding)  the  risky  path; 
jivitukdmd’.  being  fond  of  life;  visam  iva :  just  like  poison; 
pdpdni :  evil  acts;  parivajjaye :  shun  totally 

A  rich  and  wise  trader  carrying  goods  will  scrupulously  avoid  a 
risky  road  (a  road  known  to  be  frequented  by  bandits),  espe¬ 
cially  if  he  does  not  have  an  adequate  retinue  of  caravans  to  en¬ 
sure  safety.  Again,  an  individual  fond  of  his  life  will  very  care¬ 
fully  avoid  poison.  In  the  same  way,  one  must  totally  shun  evil. 


Commentary 

appasattho’.  minor  caravan  of  traders.  The  expression  ‘ sattha ’  denotes 
a  band  of  merchants.  They  travel  from  one  place  to  the  other  trading 
their  merchandise.  At  times  they  travel  in  formidable  caravans.  In  an¬ 
cient  times  such  caravans  were  made  up  of  carts  and  wagons  drawn  by 
oxen.  Since  they  had  to  traverse  a  variety  of  terrain  at  times  they  were 
attacked  by  bandits.  To  counter  such  attacks,  the  merchants  travelled  in 
large  groups,  capable  of  dispelling  an  attack  by  bandits.  In  traditional 
commentary  sattha  (the  merchants)  are  described  as  being  of  two  cate¬ 
gories:  (1)  janghasattha :  hawkers  and  vendors  who  travelled  mostly 
singly  carrying  their  merchandise  themselves;  (2)  sakata  sattha:  those 
who  travelled  about  filling  carts  with  their  merchandise.  In  the  days  of 
the  Buddha,  these  caravans  of  carts  were  an  outstanding  feature  in  the 
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economy.  In  this  stanza,  a  habit  of  these  extremely  wealthy  merchants 
is  stressed.  If  they  were  very  rich  but  if  the  caravan  is  small  ( appa - 
sattho )  they  would  avoid  ‘fearful  paths’  ( bhayam  mag  gam).  Fearful 
paths  were  those  known  to  be  inhabited  by  bandits. 

papani :  evil  of  body,  speech  and  thought.  These  are  rooted  in  lust 
(lobha),  hate  ( dosa )  and  mental  confusion  ( moha ).  These  are  emotional 
acts  that  bring  unhappiness  to  both  oneself  as  well  as  others.  Evil  is  as 
dangerous  and  distinctive  as  bandits  and  poison. 
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Evil  Results  From  Bad  Intention 

9  (8)  The  Story  of  Kukkutamitta  (Verse  124) 


While  residing  at  the  Veluvana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  the  hunter  Kukkutamitta  and  his  family. 

At  Rajagaha  there  was  once  a  rich  man’s  daughter  who  had  at¬ 
tained  sotapatti  fruition  as  a  young  girl.  One  day,  Kukkuta¬ 
mitta,  a  hunter,  came  into  town  in  a  cart  to  sell  venison.  Seeing 
Kukkutamitta  the  hunter,  the  rich  young  lady  fell  in  love  with 
him  immediately;  she  followed  him,  married  him  and  lived 
with  him  in  a  small  village.  As  a  result  of  that  marriage,  seven 
sons  were  bom  to  them  and  in  course  of  time,  all  the  sons  got 
married.  One  day,  the  Buddha  surveyed  the  world  early  in  the 
morning  with  his  supernormal  power  and  found  that  the  hunter, 
his  seven  sons  and  their  wives  were  due  for  attainment  of 
sotapatti  fruition.  So,  the  Buddha  went  to  the  place  where  the 
hunter  had  set  his  trap  in  the  forest.  He  put  his  footprint  close 
to  the  trap  and  seated  himself  under  the  shade  of  a  bush,  not  far 
from  the  trap . 

When  the  hunter  came,  he  saw  no  animal  in  the  trap;  he  saw 
the  footprint  and  surmised  that  someone  must  have  come  be¬ 
fore  him  and  let  out  the  animal.  So,  when  he  saw  the  Buddha 
under  the  shade  of  the  bush,  he  took  him  for  the  man  who  had 
freed  the  animal  from  his  trap  and  flew  into  a  rage.  He  took  out 
his  bow  and  arrow  to  shoot  at  the  Buddha,  but  as  he  drew  his 
bow,  he  became  immobilized  and  remained  fixed  in  that  posi¬ 
tion  like  a  statue.  His  sons  followed  and  found  their  father; 
they  also  saw  the  Buddha  at  some  distance  and  thought  he  must 
be  the  enemy  of  their  father.  All  of  them  took  out  their  bows 
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and  arrows  to  shoot  at  the  Buddha,  but  they  also  became  im¬ 
mobilized  and  remained  fixed  in  their  respective  postures. 
When  the  hunter  and  his  sons  failed  to  return,  the  hunter’ s  wife 
followed  them  into  the  forest,  with  her  seven  daughters-in-law. 
Seeing  her  husband  and  all  her  sons  with  their  arrows  aimed  at 
the  Buddha,  she  raised  both  her  hands  and  shouted,  “Do  not 
kill  my  father.” 

When  her  husband  heard  her  words,  he  thought,  “This  must  be 
my  father-in-law”,  and  her  sons  thought,  “This  must  be  our 
grandfather”  and  thoughts  of  loving-kindness  came  into  them. 
Then  the  lady  said  to  them,  “Put  away  your  bows  and  arrows 
and  pay  obeisance  to  my  father.”  The  Buddha  realized  that,  by 
this  time,  the  minds  of  the  hunter  and  his  sons  had  softened  and 
so  he  willed  that  they  should  be  able  to  move  and  to  put  away 
their  bows  and  arrows.  After  putting  away  their  bows  and  ar¬ 
rows,  they  paid  obeisance  to  the  Buddha  and  the  Buddha  ex¬ 
pounded  the  Dhamma  to  them.  In  the  end,  the  hunter,  his  seven 
sons  and  seven  daughters-in-law,  all  fifteen  of  them,  attained 
sotapatti  fruition.  Then  the  Buddha  returned  to  the  monastery 
and  told  Venerable  Ananda  and  other  monks  about  the  hunter 
Kukkutamitta  and  his  family  attaining  sotapatti  fruition  in  the 
early  part  of  the  morning.  The  monks  then  asked  the  Buddha, 
“Venerable,  is  the  wife  of  the  hunter,  who  is  a  sotapanna,  also 
not  guilty  of  taking  life,  if  she  has  been  getting  things  like  nets, 
bows  and  arrows  for  her  husband  when  he  goes  out  hunting?” 
To  this  question  the  Buddha  answered,  “Monks,  the  sotapannas 
do  not  kill,  they  do  not  wish  others  to  get  killed.  The  wife  of 
the  hunter  was  only  obeying  her  husband  in  getting  things  for 
him.  Just  as  the  hand  that  has  no  wound  is  not  affected  by  poi¬ 
son,  so  also,  because  she  has  no  intention  to  do  evil  she  is  not 
doing  any  evil.” 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  124) 

ce  pdnimhi  vand  na  assa  pdnina  visam  hareyya 
visam  abbanam  na  anveti  akubbato  pdpam  natthi 

ce:  if;  pdnimhi'.  in  one’s  palm;  vand:  wound;  na  assa :  is  not 
present;  pdnina :  in  the  palm;  visam :  poison;  hareyya :  can 
be  taken;  visam:  the  poison;  abbanam:  one  without  the 
wound  in  the  palm;  na  anveti:  will  not  enter;  akubbato:  in 
the  same  way  to  the  person  does  not  commit  evil;  papam 
natthi:  no  evil  occurs 

If  a  person  has  no  wound  in  his  palm,  that  person  can  carry  poi¬ 
son  in  his  hand.  This  is  because  the  poison  will  not  get  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  that  person’s  system.  In  the  same  way,  to  a  person 
who  has  not  committed  an  evil  action,  there  is  no  fear  of  evil 
consequences. 


Commentary 

visam :  the  poison.  If  a  man  without  a  wound  in  his  palm  touches  poi¬ 
son,  it  will  not  affect  his  system.  Similarly,  evil  will  not  affect  one  who 
does  not  do  evil  things. 
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Wrong  Done  To  Others  Returns  To  Doer 

9  (9)  The  Story  of  KOka  the  Huntsman  (Verse  125) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  Koka  the  huntsman. 

One  morning,  as  Koka  was  going  out  to  hunt  with  his  pack  of 
hounds,  he  met  a  monk  entering  the  city  for  alms-food.  He  took 
that  as  a  bad  omen  and  grumbled  to  himself,  “Since  I  have  seen 
this  wretched  one,  I  don’t  think  I  would  get  anything  today,” 
and  he  went  on  his  way.  As  expected  by  him,  he  did  not  get  an¬ 
ything.  On  his  way  home  also,  he  saw  the  same  monk  returning 
to  the  monastery,  and  the  hunter  became  very  angry.  So  he  set 
his  hounds  on  the  monk.  Swiftly,  the  monk  climbed  up  a  tree  to 
a  level  just  out  of  reach  of  the  hounds.  Then  the  hunter  went  to 
the  foot  of  the  tree  and  pricked  the  heels  of  the  monk  with  the 
tip  of  his  arrow.  The  monk  was  in  great  pain  and  was  not  able 
to  hold  his  robes  on;  so  the  robes  slipped  off  his  body  on  to  the 
hunter  who  was  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

The  dogs  seeing  the  yellow  robe  thought  that  the  monk  had 
fallen  off  the  tree  and  pounced  on  the  body,  biting  and  pulling 
at  it  furiously.  The  monk,  from  his  shelter  in  the  tree,  broke  a 
dry  branch  and  threw  it  at  the  dogs.  Then  the  dogs  discovered 
that  they  had  been  attacking  their  own  master  instead  of  the 
monk,  and  ran  away  into  the  forest.  The  monk  came  down 
from  the  tree  and  found  that  the  hunter  had  died  and  felt  sorry 
for  him.  He  also  wondered  whether  he  could  be  held  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  death,  since  the  hunter  had  died  for  having  been 
covered  up  by  his  yellow  robes. 

So,  he  went  to  the  Buddha  to  clear  up  his  doubts.  The  Buddha 
said,  “My  son,  rest  assured  and  have  no  doubt;  you  are  not  re- 
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sponsible  for  the  death  of  the  hunter;  your  morality  ( sila )  is 
also  not  soiled  on  account  of  that  death.  Indeed,  that  huntsman 
did  a  great  wrong  to  one  to  whom  he  should  do  no  wrong,  and 
so  had  come  to  this  grievous  end.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  125) 

yd  appadutthassa  suddhassa  ananganassa  narassa 
posassa  dussati  ( tam )  papam  pativatam  khitto  sukhumo 
rajo  iva  tam  bdlam  eva  pacceti 

yd:  if  someone;  appadutthassa :  is  unblemished;  suddhassa: 
is  pure;  ananganassa:  is  free  of  defilements;  narassa 
posassa:  to  such  a  human  being;  dussati:  a  person  were  to 
become  harsh;  papam:  that  evil  act;  pativatam:  against  the 
wind;  khitto:  thrown;  sukhumo  rajo  iva:  like  some  fine 
dust;  tam  bdlam  eva:  to  that  ignorant  person  himself;  pac¬ 
ceti:  returns 

If  an  ignorant  person  were  to  become  harsh  and  crude  towards 
a  person  who  is  without  blemishes,  pure,  and  is  untouched  by 
corruption,  that  sinful  act  will  return  to  the  evil-doer.  It  is  very 
much  like  the  fine  dust  thrown  against  the  wind.  The  dust  will 
return  to  the  thrower. 


Commentary 

ananganassa:  to  one  bereft  of  defilements  -  anganas.  Anganas  are  de¬ 
filements  that  are  born  out  of  rdga  (passion),  dosa  (ill-will),  and  moha 
(ignorance).  These  are  described  as  anganas  (literally,  open  spaces; 
play-grounds)  because  evil  can  play  about  in  these  without  inhibition. 
At  times,  ‘stains’,  too,  are  referred  to  as  angana.  Etymologically,  an- 
gana  also  means  the  capacity  to  deprave  a  person  defiled  by  blemishes. 
In  some  contexts,  angana  implies  dirt.  An  individual  who  is  bereft  of 
defilements  is  referred  to  as  anangana. 
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Those  Who  Pass  Away 

9  (1 0)  The  Story  of  Venerable  T issa  (Verse  1 26) 


While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  Venerable  Tissa.  Once,  there  was  a 
gem  polisher  and  his  wife  in  Savatthi;  there  was  also  a  Venera¬ 
ble  (senior  monk),  who  was  an  arahat.  Every  day,  the  couple 
offered  alms-food  to  the  Venerable.  One  day,  while  the  gem 
polisher  was  handling  meat,  a  messenger  of  King  Pasenadi  of 
Kosala  arrived  with  a  ruby,  which  was  to  be  cut  and  polished 
and  sent  back  to  the  king.  The  gem  polisher  took  the  ruby  with 
his  hand  which  was  covered  with  blood,  put  it  on  a  table  and 
went  into  the  house  to  wash  his  hands.  The  pet  crane  of  the 
family,  seeing  the  blood  stained  ruby  and  mistaking  it  for  a 
piece  of  meat,  picked  it  up  and  swallowed  it  in  the  presence  of 
the  Venerable.  When  the  gem  polisher  returned,  he  found  that 
the  ruby  was  missing.  He  asked  his  wife  and  his  son  and  they 
answered  that  they  had  not  taken  it.  Then,  he  asked  the  Venera¬ 
ble  who  said  that  he  did  not  take  it.  The  gem  polisher  was  not 
satisfied.  As  there  was  no  one  else  in  the  house,  the  gem  pol¬ 
isher  concluded  that  it  must  be  the  Venerable  who  had  taken 
the  precious  ruby:  so  he  told  his  wife  that  he  must  torture  the 
Venerable  to  get  admission  of  theft. 

But  his  wife  replied,  “This  Venerable  had  been  our  guide  and 
teacher  for  the  last  twelve  years,  and  we  have  never  seen  him 
doing  anything  evil;  please  do  not  accuse  the  Venerable.  It 
would  be  better  to  take  the  king’s  punishment  than  to  accuse  a 
noble  one.”  But  her  husband  paid  no  heed  to  her  words;  he 
took  a  rope  and  tied  up  the  Venerable  and  beat  him  many  times 
with  a  stick.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  Venerable  bled  profusely 
from  the  head,  ears  and  nose,  and  dropped  on  the  floor.  The 
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crane,  seeing  blood  and  wishing  to  take  it,  came  close  to  the 
Venerable.  The  gem  polisher,  who  was  by  then  in  a  great  rage, 
kicked  the  crane  with  all  his  might  and  the  bird  died  instantane¬ 
ously.  Then,  the  Venerable  said,  “Please  see  whether  the  crane 
is  dead  or  not,”  and  the  gem  polisher  replied,  “You  too  shall 
die  like  this  crane.”  When  the  Venerable  was  sure  the  crane 
had  died,  he  said,  softly,  “My  disciple,  the  crane  swallowed  the 
ruby.” 

Hearing  this,  the  gem  polisher  cut  up  the  crane  and  found  the 
ruby  in  the  stomach.  Then,  the  gem  polisher  realized  his  mis¬ 
take  and  trembled  with  fear.  He  pleaded  with  the  Venerable  to 
pardon  him  and  also  to  continue  to  come  to  his  door  for  alms. 
The  Venerable  replied,  “My  disciple,  it  is  not  your  fault,  nor  is 
it  mine.  This  has  happened  on  account  of  what  has  been  done 
in  our  previous  existences;  it  is  just  our  debt  in  samsara;  I  feel 
no  ill  will  towards  you.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  has  happened 
because  I  have  entered  a  house.  From  today,  I  would  not  enter 
any  house;  I  would  only  stand  at  the  door.”  Soon  after  saying 
this,  the  Venerable  expired  as  a  result  of  his  injuries. 

Later,  the  monks  asked  the  Buddha  where  the  various  charac¬ 
ters  in  the  above  episode  were  reborn,  and  the  Buddha  an¬ 
swered,  “The  crane  was  reborn  as  the  son  of  the  gem  polisher; 
the  gem  polisher  was  reborn  in  Niraya  (Hell);  the  wife  of  the 
gem  polisher  was  reborn  in  one  of  the  deva  worlds;  and  the 
Venerable,  who  was  already  an  arahat  when  he  was  living,  at¬ 
tained  Parinibbana.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  126) 

eke  gabbham  uppajjanti  pdpakammino  nirayam 

sugatino  saggam  yanti  andsavd  parinibbcmti 
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eke :  some;  gabbham :  in  a  womb;  uppajjanti:  get  con¬ 
ceived;  papakammino :  evil  doers;  nirayam :  in  hell  (are 
born)  sugatind :  those  who  have  good  ways;  sag  gam: 
heaven;  reach;  anasavd :  those  who  are  free  of  taints 
and  corruptions;  parinibbanti :  achieve  total  Nibbana 

Some,  after  their  death,  receive  conception  in  wombs.  Those 
who  have  committed  sins  in  their  life-time  are  born  in  hell. 
Those  whose  ways  have  been  virtuous  when  they  were  alive  go 
to  heaven  when  they  die.  These  blemishless  ones  who  are  to¬ 
tally  free  of  taints  and  corruptions,  achieve  total  Nibbana,  on 
giving  up  their  mortal  lives. 


Commentary 

sagga:  heaven.  In  the  traditional  commentaries,  sagga  is  defined  as  fol¬ 
lows:  rupddihi  panca  kama  gunehi  sutthu  aggoti  -  saggo.  This  means: 
the  place  where  the  five-fold  sensualities  are  at  the  highest  possible 
level.  Those  who  live  in  heaven  are  called  devas  (angels  or  gods). 

gabbham  eke  uppajjanti :  According  to  Buddhism  there  are  four  kinds 
of  birth  -  namely,  egg-born  ( andaja ),  womb-born  (jaldbuja ),  moisture- 
born  ( samsedaja ),  and  spontaneous  birth  ( opapatika ). 

nirayam  papakammino :  Niraya  =  ni  +  ay  a  =  devoid  of  happiness. 
There  are  four  kinds  of  niraya  -  namely,  woeful  state  ( apaya ),  the  ani¬ 
mal  kingdom  ( tiracchdnayoni ),  the  plane  of  Petas  (petayoni ),  and  the 
plane  of  Asura-demons  ( asurayoni ).  None  of  these  states  is  eternal. 
According  to  their  evil  kamma  beings  may  be  born  in  such  woeful 
states.  Departing  from  those  states,  they  may  be  born  in  blissful  states 
according  to  their  past  good  kamma. 

parinibbanti  anasava :  Arahants,  after  death,  are  not  born  any  more, 
but  attain  Parinibbana. 
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Shelter  Against  Death 

9  (1 1 )  The  Story  of  T hree  Groups  of  Persons  (Verse  1 27) 


A  group  of  monks  were  on  their  way  to  pay  homage  to  the 
Buddha  and  they  stopped  at  a  village  on  the  way.  Some  people 
were  cooking  alms-food  for  those  monks,  when  one  of  the 
houses  caught  fire  and  a  ring  of  fire  flew  up  into  the  air.  At  that 
moment,  a  crow  came  flying,  got  caught  in  the  ring  of  fire  and 
dropped  dead  in  the  central  part  of  the  village.  The  monks,  see¬ 
ing  the  dead  crow,  observed  that  only  the  Buddha  would  be 
able  to  explain  for  what  evil  deed  this  crow  had  to  die  in  this 
manner.  After  taking  alms-food,  they  went  to  the  Buddha,  to 
ask  about  the  crow.  Another  group  of  monks  were  on  their  way 
to  pay  homage  to  the  Buddha.  When  they  were  in  the  middle  of 
the  ocean,  the  boat  could  not  be  moved.  So,  lots  were  drawn  to 
find  out  who  the  unlucky  one  was.  Three  times  the  lot  fell  on 
the  wife  of  the  skipper.  Then  the  skipper  said  sorrowfully, 
“Many  people  should  not  die  on  account  of  this  unlucky 
woman;  tie  a  pot  of  sand  to  her  neck  and  throw  her  into  the  wa¬ 
ter.”  The  woman  was  thrown  into  the  sea  and  the  ship  started  to 
move.  On  arrival  at  their  destination,  the  monks  disembarked 
and  continued  on  their  way  to  the  Buddha.  They  also  intended 
to  ask  the  Buddha  due  to  what  evil  kamma  the  unfortunate 
woman  was  thrown  overboard. 

A  group  of  seven  monks  also  went  to  pay  homage  to  the 
Buddha.  On  the  way,  they  enquired  at  a  monastery  and  they 
were  directed  to  a  cave,  and  there  they  spent  the  night;  but  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  a  large  boulder  slipped  off  from  above 
and  closed  the  entrance.  In  the  morning,  the  monks  from  the 
nearby  monastery  coming  to  the  cave,  saw  that  and  they  went 
to  bring  people  from  seven  villages.  With  the  help  of  these 
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people  they  tried  to  move  the  boulder,  but  the  seven  monks 
were  trapped  in  the  cave  without  food  or  water  for  seven  days. 
On  the  seventh  day,  the  boulder  moved  miraculously  by  itself, 
and  the  monks  came  out  and  continued  their  way  to  the 
Buddha.  They  also  intended  to  ask  the  Buddha  due  to  what  pre¬ 
vious  evil  deed  they  were  thus  shut  up  for  seven  days  in  a  cave. 

The  three  groups  of  travelling  monks  went  to  the  Buddha.  Each 
group  related  to  the  Buddha  what  they  had  seen  on  their  way 
and  the  Buddha  answered  their  questions.  The  Buddha’s  an¬ 
swer  to  the  first  group:  “Monks,  once  there  was  a  farmer  who 
had  a  very  lazy  and  stubborn  ox.  The  farmer,  in  anger,  tied  a 
straw  rope  round  the  neck  of  the  ox  and  set  fire  to  it,  and  the  ox 
died.  On  account  of  this  evil  deed,  the  farmer  had  suffered  for  a 
long  time  in  Hell  (Niraya)  He  had  been  burnt  to  death  in  the 
last  seven  existences.”  The  past  actions  brought  on  the  present 
suffering.  The  Buddha’s  answer  to  the  second  group:  “Monks, 
once  there  was  a  woman  who  had  a  dog.  Whatever  she  did  and 
wherever  she  went  the  dog  always  followed  her.  As  a  result, 
some  young  boys  would  poke  fun  at  her.  She  was  very  angry 
and  felt  so  ashamed  that  she  planned  to  kill  the  dog.  She  filled 
a  pot  with  sand,  tied  it  round  the  neck  of  the  dog  and  threw  it 
into  the  water;  and  the  dog  was  drowned.  On  account  of  this 
evil  deed,  that  woman  had  suffered  for  a  long  time  and,  in  serv¬ 
ing  the  remaining  part  of  the  effect,  she  had  been  thrown  into 
the  water  to  be  drowned.”  The  Buddha’s  answer  to  the  third 
group:  “Monks,  once,  seven  cowherds  saw  an  iguana  going 
into  a  mound  and,  for  fun,  they  closed  all  the  outlets  of  the 
mound.  After  completely  forgetting  the  iguana  that  was 
trapped  in  the  mound.  Only  after  seven  days  did  they  remem¬ 
ber  what  they  had  done  and  hurried  to  the  scene  of  their  mis¬ 
chief  to  let  the  iguana  out.  On  account  of  this  evil  deed,  you 
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seven  have  been  imprisoned  together  for  seven  days  without 
any  food.”  The  Buddha  replied,  “Even  in  the  sky  or  anywhere 
else,  there  is  no  place  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  evil.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  127) 

yatthattito  pdpakamma  munceyya  so  jagatippadeso  na  vij- 
jati  antalikkhe  na  samuddamajjhe  na  pabbatanam  vivaram 
pavissa  na 

yattha :  somewhere;  thito :  taking  shelter;  pdpakamma:  from 
the  results  of  evil  actions;  munceyya :  (one  could)  escape; 
so:  that  kind  of;  jagatippadeso:  spot  on  earth;  na  vijjati:  is 
not  seen;  antalikkhe:  out  in  space;  na:  there  is  no  such 
place;  samuddamajjhe  na:  nor  (is  there  such  a  place)  in  the 
middle  of  the  ocean;  pabbatanam:  of  mountains;  vivaram: 
cleft,  crevice  or  opening;  pavissa:  having  entered:  na:  (one 
cannot  escape) 

There  is  no  single  spot  on  Earth  an  evil-doer  can  take  shelter  in 
to  escape  the  results  of  his  evil  actions.  No  such  place  is  seen 
out  there  in  space,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean.  Neither  in  an 
opening,  a  cleft  or  a  crevice  in  a  rocky  mountain  can  he  take 
shelter  to  escape  the  results  of  his  evil  action. 

Commentary 

na  vijjati  so  jagatippadeso :  there  is  no  place.  The  implication  here  is 
that  there  is  no  place  either  on  land,  in  the  sea  or  in  the  sky  where  an 
evil-doer  can  escape  the  consequences  of  his  misdeeds.  The  stanza 
mentions  some  of  the  places  which  might  be  considered  safe:  anta¬ 
likkhe  (space;  sky);  samuddamajjhe  (in  the  middle  of  the  sea);  pab- 
batdnam  vivaram  (crevices  of  a  rock). 
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No  Escape  From  Death 

9  (12)  The  Story  of  King  Suppabuddha  (Verse  128) 

While  residing  at  the  Nigrodharama  Monastery,  the  Buddha 
spoke  this  verse,  with  reference  to  King  Suppabuddha. 

King  Suppabuddha  was  the  father  of  Devadatta  and  father-in- 
law  of  Prince  Siddhattha  who  later  became  Gotama  Buddha. 
King  Suppabuddha  was  very  antagonistic  to  the  Buddha  for 
two  reasons.  First,  because  as  Prince  Siddhattha  he  had  left  his 
wife  Yasodhara,  the  daughter  of  King  Suppabuddha,  to  re¬ 
nounce  the  world;  and  secondly,  because  his  son  Devadatta, 
who  was  admitted  into  the  Order  by  Gotama  Buddha,  had 
come  to  regard  the  Buddha  as  his  arch  enemy.  One  day,  know¬ 
ing  that  the  Buddha  would  be  coming  for  alms-food,  he  got 
himself  drunk  and  blocked  the  way.  When  the  Buddha  and  the 
monks  came,  Suppabuddha  refused  to  make  way,  and  sent  a 
message  saying,  I  cannot  give  way  to  Samana  Gotama,  who  is 
so  much  younger  than  me.”  Finding  the  road  blocked,  the 
Buddha  and  the  monks  turned  back.  Suppabuddha  then  sent 
someone  to  follow  the  Buddha  secretly  and  find  out  what  the 
Buddha  said,  and  to  report  to  him. 

As  the  Buddha  turned  back,  he  said  to  Ananda,  “Ananda,  be¬ 
cause  King  Suppabuddha  refused  to  give  way  to  me,  on  the 
seventh  day  from  now  he  will  be  swallowed  up  by  the  earth,  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  pinnacled  hall  of  his  palace.” 
The  king’ s  spy  heard  these  words  and  reported  to  the  king.  And  the 
king  said  that  he  would  not  go  near  those  steps  and  would  prove 
the  words  of  the  Buddha  to  be  wrong.  Further,  he  instructed  his 
men  to  remove  those  steps,  so  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  use 
them;  he  also  kept  some  men  on  duty,  with  instructions  to  hold 
him  back  should  he  go  in  the  direction  of  the  stairs. 
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When  the  Buddha  was  told  about  the  king’s  instructions  to  his 
men,  he  said,  “Monks!  Whether  King  Suppabuddha  lives  in  a 
pinnacled  tower,  or  up  in  the  sky,  or  in  an  ocean  or  in  a  cave, 
my  word  cannot  go  wrong;  King  Suppabuddha  will  be  swal¬ 
lowed  up  by  the  earth  at  the  very  place  I  have  told  you.” 

On  the  seventh  day,  about  the  time  of  the  alms  meal  the  royal 
horse  got  frightened  for  some  unknown  reason  and  started 
neighing  loudly  and  kicking  about  furiously.  Hearing  frighten¬ 
ing  noises  from  his  horse,  the  king  felt  that  he  must  handle  his 
pet  horse  and  forgetting  all  precautions,  he  started  towards  the 
door.  The  door  opened  of  its  own  accord,  the  steps  which  had 
been  pulled  down  earlier  were  also  there,  his  men  forgot  to 
stop  him  from  going  down.  So  the  king  went  down  the  stairs 
and  as  soon  as  he  stepped  on  the  earth,  it  opened  and  swal¬ 
lowed  him  up  and  dragged  him  right  down  to  Avici  Hell.  Thus, 
no  matter  how  hard  he  tried,  the  foolish  king  was  unable  to  es¬ 
cape  the  effects  of  his  evil  kamma. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  128) 

y atthatthitam  maccu  nappasahetha  so  jagatippadeso  na 
vijjati  antalikkhe  na  samuddamajjhe  na  pabbatanam 
vivaram  pavissa  na 

yattha :  somewhere;  thitam:  taking  shelter;  maccu :  by 
Death;  nappasahetha :  will  not  be  overwhelmed;  so:  that 
kind  of;  jagatippadeso :  spot  on  earth;  na  vijjati :  is  not  seen; 
antalikkhe :  out  in  space;  na:  there  is  no  such  place;  samud¬ 
damajjhe  na:  nor  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean;  pabbatanam: 
of  mountains;  vivaram:  cleft,  crevice  or  opening;  pavissa: 
having  entered;  na:  one  cannot  escape 
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Not  in  the  sky,  nor  in  the  ocean  midst,  not  even  in  a  cave  of  a 
mountain  rock,  is  there  a  hiding  place  where  one  could  escape 
death. 


Commentary 

nappasahetha  maccu :  place  where  death  cannot  overcome  a  person. 
The  implication  of  the  stanza  is  that  there  is  no  place  whatsoever  on 
Earth  where  death  cannot  overcome  a  person.  In  positive  terms,  there  is 
no  escape  from  death,  wherever  one  went. 
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Punishment 


Of  Others  Think  Of  As  Your  Own  Self 

1 0  (1 )  The  Story  of  a  Group  of  Six  Monks  (Verse  1 29) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  a  group  of  six  monks. 

Once,  a  group  of  monks  was  cleaning  up  a  building  in  the  Jeta¬ 
vana  Monastery  with  the  intention  of  occupying  it,  when  they 
were  interrupted  in  their  task  by  another  group  of  monks  who 
had  arrived  at  the  scene.  The  monks  who  had  come  later  told 
the  first  group  of  monks  who  were  cleaning  the  building,  “We 
are  elderly  and  more  senior  to  you,  so  you  had  better  accord  us 
every  respect  and  give  way  to  us;  we  are  going  to  occupy  this 
place  and  nothing  will  stop  us  from  doing  so.” 

However,  the  first  group  of  monks  resisted  the  unwelcome  in¬ 
trusion  by  the  senior  monks  and  did  not  give  in  to  their  de¬ 
mands,  whereupon  they  were  beaten  up  by  the  senior  monks 
till  they  could  not  bear  the  beatings  and  cried  out  in  pain. 

News  of  the  commotion  had  reached  the  Buddha  who,  on 
learning  about  the  quarrel  between  the  two  groups  of  monks, 
admonished  them  and  introduced  the  disciplinary  rule  whereby 
monks  should  refrain  from  hurting  one  another. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  129) 

sabbe  dandassa  tasanti  sabbe  maccuno  bhdyanti 
attanam  upamam  katvd  na  haneyya  na  ghdtaye 

sabbe.  all;  dandassa :  at  punishment;  tasanti.  are  frightened; 
sabbe\  all;  maccuno:  death;  bhdyanti :  fear;  attanam :  one’s 
own  self,  upamam  katvd:  taking  as  the  example;  na  haneyya: 
do  not  kill;  na  ghdtaye:  do  not  get  anyone  else  to  kill 
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All  tremble  at  violence,  all  fear  death.  Comparing  oneself  with 
others  do  not  harm,  do  not  kill. 


Commentary 

maccuno  bhayanti :  fear  death.  Buddhism  has  analyzed  the  phenome¬ 
non  of  death  quite  extensively.  The  Paticca-Samuppdda  describes  the 
process  of  rebirth  in  subtle  technical  terms  and  assigns  death  to  one  of 
the  following  four  causes: 

1)  Exhaustion  of  the  reproductive  kammic  energy  (kammakkhay a) . 
The  Buddhist  belief  is  that,  as  a  rule,  the  thought,  volition,  or  de¬ 
sire,  which  is  extremely  strong  during  lifetime,  becomes  predom¬ 
inant  at  the  time  of  death  and  conditions  the  subsequent  birth.  In 
this  last  thought-process  is  present  a  special  potentiality.  When 
the  potential  energy  of  this  reproductive  (janaka ).  Kamma  is  ex¬ 
hausted,  the  organic  activities  of  the  material  form  in  which  is  em¬ 
bodied  the  life-force,  cease  even  before  the  end  of  the  life-span  in 
that  particular  place.  This  often  happens  in  the  case  of  beings  who 
are  born  in  states  of  misery  ( apaya )  but  it  can  also  happen  in  other 
planes. 

2)  The  expiration  of  the  life-term  ( ayukkhaya ),  which  varies  in  differ¬ 
ent  planes.  Natural  deaths,  due  to  old  age,  may  be  classed  under  this 
category.  There  are  different  planes  of  existence  with  varying  age- 
limits.  Irrespective  of  the  kammic  force  that  has  yet  to  run,  one 
must,  however,  succumb  to  death  when  the  maximum  age-limit  is 
reached.  If  the  reproductive  kammic  force  is  extremely  powerful, 
the  kammic  energy  rematerialises  itself  in  the  same  plane  or,  as  in 
the  case  of  devas,  in  some  higher  realm. 

3)  The  simultaneous  exhaustion  of  the  reproductive  kammic  energy 
and  the  expiration  of  the  life-term  ( ubhayakkhaya ). 
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4)  The  opposing  action  of  a  stronger  kamma  unexpectedly  obstructing 
the  flow  of  the  reproductive  kamma  before  the  life-term  expires 
( upacchedaka-kamma ).  Sudden  untimely  deaths  of  persons  and  the 
deaths  of  children  are  due  to  this  cause.  A  more  powerful  opposing 
force  can  check  the  path  of  a  flying  arrow  and  bring  it  down  to  the 
ground.  So  a  very  powerful  kammic  force  of  the  past  is  capable  of 
nullifying  the  potential  energy  of  the  last  thought-process,  and  may 
thus  destroy  the  psychic  life  of  the  being.  The  death  of  Venerable 
Devadatta,  for  instance,  was  due  to  a  destructive  kamma  which  he 
committed  during  his  lifetime. 


The  first  three  are  collectively  called  timely  deaths  (kdla-marana) ,  and 
the  fourth  is  known  as  untimely  death  (akalamarana) .  An  oil  lamp,  for 
instance,  may  get  extinguished  owing  to  any  of  the  following  four 
causes  -  namely,  the  exhaustion  of  the  wick,  the  exhaustion  of  oil,  si¬ 
multaneous  exhaustion  of  both  wick  and  oil,  or  some  extraneous  cause 
like  a  gust  of  wind.  So  may  death  be  due  to  any  of  the  foregoing  four 
causes. 


Very  few  people,  indeed,  are  prepared  to  die.  They  want  to  live  longer 
and  longer,  a  delusion  which  contemporary  research  is  making  more 
possible  to  realize.  The  craving  for  more  and  more  of  this  life  is  some¬ 
what  toned  down,  if  one  believes,  as  many  do,  that  this  is  only  one  life 
of  a  series.  Plenty  more  lives  are  available  to  those  who  crave  for  them 
and  work  begun  in  this  one  does  not  have  to  be  feverishly  rushed  to  a 
conclusion  but  may  be  taken  up  again  in  subsequent  births.  The  actual 
pains  of  dying  are,  of  course,  various  and  not  all  people  go  through 
physical  agonies.  But  there  is  distress  of  another  sort;  the  frightful 
stresses  which  are  set  up  in  the  mind  of  one  whose  body  is  dying  - 
against  his  will.  This  is  really  the  final  proof  that  the  body  does  not  be¬ 
long  to  me,  for  if  it  did,  I  could  do  whatever  I  wanted  with  it;  but  at  the 
time  of  death,  although  I  desire  continued  life,  it  just  goes  and  dies  - 
and  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  about  it.  If  I  go  towards  death  unpre¬ 
pared,  then,  at  the  time  when  the  body  is  dying,  fearful  insecurity  will 
be  experienced,  the  result  of  having  wrongly  identified  the  body  as 
myself. 
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T o  All  Life  Is  Dear 

1 0  (2)  T he  Story  of  a  Group  of  Six  Monks  (Verse  1 30) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  a  group  of  six  monks.  This  is  linked  to 
the  previous  verse. 

After  having  exchanged  blows  over  the  incident  at  the  Jetavana 
Monastery,  the  same  two  groups  of  monks  quarrelled  again 
over  the  same  building.  As  the  rule  relating  to  physically  hurt¬ 
ing  others  had  already  been  laid  down  by  the  Buddha,  this  par¬ 
ticular  rule  was  strictly  observed  by  both  groups. 

However,  this  time  one  of  the  two  groups  made  threatening 
gestures  to  the  other  group,  to  the  extent  that  the  latter  cried  out 
in  fright.  The  Buddha,  after  hearing  about  this  threatening  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  monks,  introduced  the  disciplinary  rule  preventing 
the  making  of  threatening  gestures  to  each  other. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  130) 

sabbe  dandassa  tasanti  sabbesam  jivitam  piyam  attdnam 

•  •  •  •  X  •  • 

upamam  katva  na  haneyya  na  ghdtaye 

sabbe :  all;  dandassa :  at  punishment;  tasanti :  are  fright¬ 
ened;  sabbesam :  to  all;  jivitam :  life;  piyam :  dear;  attdnam : 
one’s  own  self;  upamam  katva :  taking  as  the  example;  na 
haneyya:  do  not  kill;  na  ghdtaye'.  do  not  get  anyone  else  to 

kill 

All  are  frightened  of  being  hurt  or  of  any  threat  to  one’s  life. 
To  all,  life  is  dear.  Seeing  that  others  feel  the  same  way  as  one¬ 
self,  equating  others  to  oneself,  refrain  from  harming  or  killing. 
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Commentary 


na  haneyya,  na  ghataye :  do  not  destroy;  do  not  kill.  Here,  the  quality 
that  is  being  inculcated  is  compassion.  Disagreements  and  disputes 
arise  due  to  lack  of  compassion.  A  universal  compassion  arises  only 
when  there  is  the  perception  of  true  reality.  Compassion  expresses  it¬ 
self  through  wholesome  action.  Compassion  is  not  merely  thinking 
compassionate  thoughts.  It  has  to  show  itself  through  compassionate 
action.  Compassion  is  taking  note  of  the  sufferings  of  other  beings  in 
the  world.  It  overcomes  callous  indifference  to  the  plight  of  suffering 
beings,  human  or  otherwise.  Likewise,  it  must  be  reflected  in  one’s  life 
by  a  willingness  to  go  out  of  one’s  way  to  give  aid  where  possible  and 
to  help  those  in  distress.  It  has  the  advantage  of  reducing  one’s  selfish¬ 
ness  by  understanding  others’  sorrows.  It  is  Lord  Buddha’s  medicine 
for  cruelty,  for  how  can  one  harm  others  when  one  has  seen  how  much 
they  have  to  suffer  already?  It  has  also  two  enemies:  the  ‘near’  one  is 
mere  grief,  while  its  ‘far’  enemy  is  cruelty. 


Metta :  compassion  -  loving-kindness.  Metta  is  the  first  of  the  four  sub¬ 
lime  states.  It  means  that  which  softens  one’s  heart,  or  the  state  of  a 
true  friend.  It  is  defined  as  the  sincere  wish  for  the  welfare  and  genuine 
happiness  of  all  living  beings  without  exception.  It  is  also  explained  as 
the  friendly  disposition,  for  a  genuine  friend  sincerely  wishes  for  the 
welfare  of  his  friend. 


“Just  as  a  mother  protects  her  only  child  even  at  the  risk  of  her  life, 
even  so  one  should  cultivate  boundless  loving-kindness  towards  all  liv¬ 
ing  beings”  is  the  advice  of  the  Buddha.  It  is  not  the  passionate  love  of 
the  mother  towards  her  child  that  is  stressed  here  but  her  sincere  wish 
for  the  genuine  welfare  of  her  child.  Metta  is  neither  carnal  love  nor 
personal  affection,  for  grief  inevitably  arises  from  both.  Metta  is  not 
mere  neighbourliness,  for  it  makes  no  distinction  between  neighbours 
and  others.  Metta  is  not  mere  universal  brotherhood,  for  it  embraces  all 
living  beings  including  animals,  our  lesser  brethren  and  sisters  that 
need  greater  compassion  as  they  are  helpless.  Metta  is  not  religious 
brotherhood  either.  Owing  to  the  sad  limitations  of  so-called  religious 
brotherhood  human  heads  have  been  severed  without  the  least  corn- 
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punction,  sincere  outspoken  men  and  women  have  been  roasted  and 
burnt  alive;  many  atrocities  have  been  perpetrated  which  baffle  de¬ 
scription;  cruel  wars  have  been  waged  which  mar  the  pages  of  world 
history.  Even  in  this  supposedly  enlightened  twentieth  century  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  one  religion  hate  or  ruthlessly  persecute  and  even  kill  those 
of  other  faiths  merely  because  they  cannot  force  them  to  think  as  they 
do  or  because  they  have  a  different  label.  If,  on  account  of  religious 
views,  people  of  different  faiths  cannot  meet  on  a  common  platform 
like  brothers  and  sisters,  then  surely  the  missions  of  compassionate 
world  teachers  have  pitifully  failed.  Sweet  mettd  transcends  all  these 
kinds  of  narrow  brotherhood.  It  is  limitless  in  scope  and  range.  Barriers 
it  has  none.  Discrimination  it  makes  not.  Mettd  enables  one  to  regard 
the  whole  world  as  one’s  motherland  and  all  as  fellow-beings.  Just  as 
the  sun  sheds  its  rays  on  all  without  any  distinction,  even  so  sublime 
mettd  bestows  its  sweet  blessings  equally  on  the  pleasant  and  the  un¬ 
pleasant,  on  the  rich  and  the  poor,  on  the  high  and  the  low,  on  the  vi¬ 
cious  and  the  virtuous,  on  man  and  woman,  and  on  human  and  animal. 


Such  was  the  boundless  mettd  of  the  Buddha  who  worked  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  happiness  of  those  who  loved  Him  as  well  as  of  those  who 
hated  Him  and  even  attempted  to  harm  and  kill  Him.  The  Buddha  exer¬ 
cised  mettd  equally  towards  His  own  son  Rahula,  His  adversary  De- 
vadatta,  His  attendant  Ananda,  His  admirers  and  His  opponents.  This 
loving-kindness  should  be  extended  in  equal  measure  towards  oneself 
as  towards  friend,  foe  and  neutral  alike.  Suppose  a  bandit  were  to  ap¬ 
proach  a  person  travelling  through  a  forest  with  an  intimate  friend,  a 
neutral  person  and  an  enemy,  and  suppose  he  were  to  demand  that  one 
of  them  be  offered  as  a  victim.  If  the  traveller  were  to  say  that  he  him¬ 
self  should  be  taken,  then  he  would  have  no  mettd  towards  himself.  If 
he  were  to  say  that  anyone  of  the  other  three  persons  should  be  taken, 
then  he  would  have  no  mettd  towards  them. 


Such  is  the  characteristic  of  real  mettd.  In  exercising  this  boundless 
loving -kindness  oneself  should  not  be  ignored.  This  subtle  point 
should  not  be  misunderstood,  for  self-sacrifice  is  another  sweet  virtue 
and  egolessness  is  yet  another  higher  virtue.  The  culmination  of  this 
mettd  is  the  identification  of  oneself  with  all  beings  ( sabbattatd ),  mak- 
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ing  no  difference  between  oneself  and  others.  The  so-called  I  is  lost  in 
the  whole.  Separatism  evaporates.  Oneness  is  realized. 

There  is  no  proper  English  equivalent  for  this  graceful  Pali  term 
metta.  Goodwill,  loving-kindness,  benevolence  and  universal  love  are 
suggested  as  the  best  renderings.  The  antithesis  of  metta  is  anger,  ill- 
will,  hatred,  or  aversion.  Metta  cannot  co-exist  with  anger  or  vengeful 
conduct. 
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Those  Who  Do  Not  Receive  Happiness 


10  (3)  The  Story  of  Many  Youths  (Verses  131  &  132) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
these  verses,  with  reference  to  a  number  of  youths. 

Once,  the  Buddha  was  out  on  an  alms-round  at  Savatthi  when 
he  came  across  a  number  of  youths  beating  a  snake  with  sticks. 
When  questioned,  the  youths  answered  that  they  were  beating 
the  snake  because  they  were  afraid  that  the  snake  might  bite 
them.  To  them  the  Buddha  said,  “If  you  do  not  want  to  be 
harmed,  you  should  also  not  harm  others:  if  you  harm  others, 
you  will  not  find  happiness  in  your  next  existence.” 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  131) 

yd  attano  sukham  esdno  sukha  kdmani  bhutdni 
dandena  vihimsati  so  pecca  sukham  na  labhate 

•  •  •  X  • 

yo:  if  someone;  attano :  one’s  own;  sukham  esdno :  seeking  hap¬ 
piness;  yo\  if  someone;  sukha  kamani  bhutdni:  equally  happi¬ 
ness-seeking  beings;  dandena:  with  rods  (with  various  inflic¬ 
tions);  vihimsati:  tortures  (gives  pain  to);  so:  that  person; 
pecca:  in  the  next  birth  too;  sukham:  happiness;  na  labhate: 
does  not  achieve  (happiness) 

People  who  like  to  be  happy  and  are  in  search  of  pleasure  hurt 
others  through  various  acts  of  violence  for  their  own  happi¬ 
ness.  These  victims  too  want  to  be  happy  as  much  as  those  who 
inflict  pain  on  them.  Those  who  inflict  pain  do  not  achieve 
happiness  even  in  their  next  birth. 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  132) 


yo  attano  sukham  esano  sukha  kamani  bhutani 
dandena  na  himsati ,  so  pecca  sukham  labhate 

yd:  if  someone;  attano :  one’s  own;  sukham  esano :  seeking 
happiness;  sukha  kamani :  equally  happiness-seeking; 
bhutani :  beings;  dandena :  with  rods  (with  various  inflic¬ 
tions);  na  himsati :  does  not  hurt,  torture  or  give  pain;  so: 
that  person;  pecca:  in  the  next  world;  sukham:  happiness; 
labhate:  achieves 

If  people  who  like  happiness  for  themselves  and  are  in  search 
of  pleasure  for  themselves,  do  not  hurt  or  torture  others  or  give 
pain  to  others,  they  achieve  happiness  in  the  next  life  too. 


Commentary 

Anathapindika  and  Jetavana :  most  of  the  stanzas  in  Dhammapada 
were  spoken  by  the  Buddha  while  residing  at  Jetavanarama,  built  by 
Anathapindika.  In  consequence,  both  these  are  important  institutions 
for  Buddhist  especially  to  Dhammapada.  The  original  name  of 
Anathapindika,  which  means  the  feeder  of  the  helpless,  was  Sudatta. 
Owing  to  his  unparalleled  generosity  he  was  latterly  known  by  his  new 
name.  His  birthplace  was  Savatthi.  One  day  he  visited  his  brother-in- 
law  in  Rajagaha  to  transact  some  business.  He  did  not  come  forward  as 
usual  to  welcome  him  but  Sudatta  found  him  in  the  garden  making 
preparations  for  a  feast.  On  inquiry,  to  his  indescribable  joy,  he  under¬ 
stood  that  those  arrangements  were  being  made  to  entertain  the  Buddha 
on  the  following  day.  The  utterance  of  the  mere  word  Buddha  roused 
his  interest  and  he  longed  to  see  Him.  As  he  was  told  that  the  Buddha 
was  living  in  the  Sltavana  forest  in  the  neighbourhood  and  that  he 
could  see  Him  on  the  following  morning,  he  went  to  sleep.  His  desire 
to  visit  the  Buddha  was  so  intense  that  he  had  a  sleepless  night  and  he 
arose  at  an  unusual  hour  in  the  morning  to  start  for  the  Sltavana.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that,  owing  to  his  great  faith  in  the  Buddha,  a  light  emanated 
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from  his  body.  He  proceeded  to  the  spot  passing  through  a  cemetery.  It 
was  pitch  dark  and  a  fear  arose  in  him.  He  thought  of  turning  back. 
Then  Slvaka,  a  yakkha,  himself  invisible,  encouraged  him,  saying: 

A  hundred  elephants  and  horses  too, 

Ay,  and  a  hundred  chariots  drawn  by  mules, 

A  hundred  thousand  maidens,  in  their  ears 
Bejewelled  rings:  -  all  are  not  worth 
The  sixteenth  fraction  of  a  single  stride. 

Advance,  O  citizen,  go  forward  thou! 

Advance  for  thee  is  better  than  retreat. 

His  fear  vanished  and  faith  in  the  Buddha  arose  in  its  place.  Light  ap¬ 
peared  again,  and  he  courageously  sped  forward.  Nevertheless,  all  this 
happened  a  second  time  and  yet  a  third  time.  Ultimately  he  reached 
Sltavana  where  the  Buddha  was  pacing  up  and  down  in  the  open  air  an¬ 
ticipating  his  visit.  The  Buddha  addressed  him  by  his  family  name,  Su- 
datta,  and  called  him  to  His  presence.  Anathapindika  was  pleased  to 
hear  the  Buddha  address  him  thus  and  respectfully  inquired  whether 
the  Buddha  rested  happily.  The  Buddha  replied: 

Sure  at  all  times  happily  doth  rest 
The  arahat  in  whom  all  fire’s  extinct. 

Who  cleaveth  not  to  sensuous  desires, 

Cool  all  his  being,  rid  of  all  the  germs 
That  bring  new  life,  all  cumbrances  cut  out, 

Subdued  the  pain  and  pining  of  the  heart, 

Calm  and  serene  he  resteth  happily 
For  in  his  mind  he  hath  attained  to  Peace. 

Hearing  the  Dhamma,  he  became  a  sotapanna  (stream- winner),  and  in¬ 
vited  the  Buddha  to  spend  the  rainy  season  at  Savatthi.  The  Buddha  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation  suggesting  that  Buddhas  take  pleasure  in  solitude. 
Anathapindika,  returning  to  Savatthi,  bought  the  park  belonging  to 
Prince  Jeta  at  a  price  determined  by  covering,  so  the  story  goes,  the 
whole  site  with  gold  coins,  and  erected  the  famous  Jetavana  Monastery 
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at  a  great  cost.  Here  the  Buddha  spent  nineteen  rainy  seasons.  This 
monastery  where  the  Buddha  spent  the  major  part  of  His  life  was  the 
place  where  He  delivered  many  of  His  sermons.  Several  discourses, 
which  were  of  particular  interest  to  laymen,  were  delivered  to 
Anathapindika,  although  he  refrained  from  asking  any  question  from 
the  Buddha,  lest  he  should  weary  Him. 

Once,  the  Buddha,  discoursing  on  generosity,  reminded  Anathapindika 
that  alms  given  to  the  Sangha  together  with  the  Buddha  is  very  merito¬ 
rious;  but  more  meritorious  than  such  alms  is  the  building  of  a  monas¬ 
tery  for  the  use  of  the  Sangha;  more  meritorious  than  such  monasteries 
is  seeking  refuge  in  the  Buddha,  the  Dhamma,  and  the  Sangha;  more 
meritorious  than  seeking  refuge  in  the  Buddha,  the  Dhamma  and  the 
Sangha,  is  the  observance  of  the  five  precepts;  more  meritorious  than 
such  observance  is  meditation  on  loving-kindness  ( mettd )  for  a  mo¬ 
ment;  and  most  meritorious  of  all  is  the  development  of  Insight  as  to 
the  fleeting  nature  of  things  {pas sand). 

On  another  occasion  when  the  Buddha  visited  the  house  of 
Anathapindika,  he  heard  an  unusual  uproar  inside  the  house  and  in¬ 
quired  what  it  was.  “Lord,  it  is  Sujata,  my  daughter-in-law,  who  lives 
with  us.  She  is  rich  and  has  been  brought  here  from  a  wealthy  family. 
She  pays  no  heed  to  her  mother-in-law,  nor  to  her  father-in-law,  nor  to 
her  husband;  neither  does  she  venerate,  honour,  reverence  nor  respect 
the  Buddha,”  replied  Anathapindika. 

The  Buddha  called  her  to  His  presence  and  preached  an  illuminative 
discourse  on  seven  kinds  of  wives  that  exist  even  in  modern  society  as 
it  was  in  the  days  of  old. 

Who  so  is  wicked  in  mind,  ill-disposed,  pitiless,  fond  of  other  (men) 
neglecting  husband,  a  prostitute,  bent  on  harassing  -  such  a  one  is 
called  a  troublesome  wife,  (v adhakabhariy a) 

Who  so  wishes  to  squander  whatever  profits,  though  little,  that  the  hus¬ 
band  gains  whether  by  crafts,  trade,  or  plough  -  such  a  one  is  called  a 
thievish  wife,  {corabhariyd) 
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Who  so  is  not  inclined  to  do  anything,  lazy,  gluttonous,  harsh,  cruel, 
fond  of  bad  speech,  lives  domineering  the  industrious  -  such  a  one  is 
called  a  lordly  wife.  ( ayyabhariya ) 

Who  so  is  ever  kind  and  compassionate,  protects  her  husband  like  a 
mother,  her  son,  guards  the  accumulated  wealth  of  her  husband  -  such 
a  one  is  called  a  motherly  wife.  ( matubhariya ) 

Who  so  is  respectful  towards  her  husband  just  as  a  younger  sister  to¬ 
wards  her  elder  brother,  modest,  lives  in  accordance  with  her  hus¬ 
band’s  wishes  -  such  a  one  is  called  a  sisterly  wife,  (bhaginibhariya) 

Who  so  rejoices  at  the  sight  of  her  husband  even  as  a  friend  on  seeing  a 
companion  who  has  come  after  a  long  time,  is  of  noble  birth,  virtuous 
and  chaste  -  such  a  one  is  called  a  friendly  wife.  (, sakhibhariya ) 

Who  so,  when  threatened  with  harm  and  punishment,  is  not  angry  but 
calm,  endures  all  things  of  her  husband  with  no  wicked  heart,  free  from 
hatred,  lives  in  accordance  with  her  husband’s  wishes  -  such  a  one  is 
called  a  handmaid  wife.  (< dasibhariya ) 

The  Buddha  describing  the  characteristics  of  the  seven  kinds  of  wives 
remarked  that  of  them  the  troublesome  wife  ( v adhakabhariy a ),  the 
thievish  wife  ( corabhariya ),  and  the  lordly  wife  (ayyabhariya),  are  bad 
and  undesirable  ones,  while  the  motherly  wife  ( matubhariya ),  sisterly 
wife  ( bhaginibhariya ),  friendly  wife  (sakhibhariya),  and  handmaid 
wife  (dasibhariya),  are  good  and  praiseworthy  ones. 

“These  Sujdtd,  are  the  seven  kinds  of  wives  a  man  may  have:  and 
which  of  them  are  you?”  “Lord,  let  the  Buddha  think  of  me  as  a  hand¬ 
maid  wife  (dasibhariya)  from  this  day  forth.” 

Anathapindika  used  to  visit  the  Buddha  daily  and,  finding  that  people 
go  disappointed  in  the  absence  of  the  Buddha,  wished  to  know  from 
the  Venerable  Ananda  whether  there  was  a  possibility  for  the  devout 
followers  to  pay  their  respects  when  the  Buddha  went  out  on  His 
preaching  tours.  This  matter  was  reported  to  the  Buddha  with  the  result 
that  the  Ananda-Bodhi  tree,  which  stands  to  this  day,  was  planted  at 
the  entrance  to  the  monastery. 
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sukham :  happiness.  Commenting  on  the  four  kinds  of  happiness  a  lay¬ 
man  may  enjoy,  the  Buddha  declared:  “There  are  these  four  kinds  of 
happiness  to  be  won  by  the  householder  who  enjoys  the  pleasures  of 
sense,  from  time  to  time  and  when  occasion  offers.  They  are:  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  ownership  ( atthisukha ),  the  happiness  of  enjoyment  ( bhogas - 
ukha ),  the  happiness  of  debtlessness  ( ananasukha ),  and  the  happiness 
of  innocence  ( anavajjasukho ). 

“What  is  the  happiness  of  ownership?”  Herein  a  clansman  has  wealth 
acquired  by  energetic  striving,  amassed  by  strength  of  arm,  won  by 
sweat,  lawful,  and  lawfully  gotten.  At  the  thought,  wealth  is  mine,  ac¬ 
quired  by  energetic  striving,  lawfully  gotten,  happiness  comes  to  him, 
satisfaction  comes  to  him.  This  is  called  the  happiness  of  ownership. 

“What  is  the  happiness  of  debtlessness?”  Herein  a  clansman  owes  no 
debt,  great  or  small,  to  anyone.  At  the  thought,  I  owe  no  debt,  great  or 
small,  to  anyone,  happiness  comes  to  him,  satisfaction  comes  to  him. 
This  is  called  the  happiness  of  debtlessness. 

“What  is  the  happiness  of  innocence?  Herein  the  Aryan  disciple  is 
blessed  with  blameless  action  of  body,  blameless  action  of  speech, 
blameless  action  of  mind.  At  the  thought,  I  am  blessed  with  blameless 
action  of  body,  speech  and  mind,  happiness  comes  to  him,  satisfaction 
comes  to  him.  This  is  called  the  happiness  of  innocence.” 

Winning  the  bliss  of  debtlessness  a  man 
May  then  recall  the  bliss  of  really  having. 

When  he  enjoys  the  bliss  of  wealth,  he  sees 
’Tis  such  by  wisdom. 

When  he  sees  he  knows. 

Thus  is  he  wise  indeed  in  both  respects. 

But  these  have  not  one-sixteenth  of  the  bliss 
(That  cometh  to  a  man)  of  blamelessness. 
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Retaliation  Brings  Unhappiness 
Tranquility  Should  Be  Preserved 

10  (4)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Kundadhana  (Verses  133  &  134) 

While  residing  at  the  JItavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
these  verses,  with  reference  to  Venerable  Kundadhana. 

From  the  day  Kundadhana  became  a  monk  a  certain  female 
form  accompanied  him.  The  Venerable  himself  never  saw  her, 
but  everybody  else  saw  her.  Indeed,  whenever  the  Venerable 
made  an  alms-round  in  a  village,  the  inhabitants  would  first 
give  the  Venerable  a  portion  of  alms  saying,  “Venerable,  this  is 
for  you,”  and  then  they  would  give  the  woman  a  second  por¬ 
tion  of  alms,  saying,  “And  this  is  for  our  female  friend.”  The 
story  goes  that  in  the  dispensation  of  the  Buddha  Kassapa  there 
were  two  companion-monks  who  were  as  intimately  associated 
with  each  other  as  though  they  had  issued  from  the  womb  of 
the  same  mother.  And  in  the  dispensation  of  the  Buddha 
Dlghayu,  year  by  year  and  month  by  month  as  the  monks  met 
together  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  fast-day,  those  same  two 
monks  would  come  forth  from  their  lodging  and  say  to  each 
other,  “Let  us  go  to  the  hall  of  discipline  together.” 

Now  at  that  time  a  certain  goddess,  reborn  in  the  heavenly 
world,  seeing  those  two  monks,  thought,  “These  two  monks 
are  too  much  together;  is  there  perhaps  some  way  by  which  I 
can  separate  them?”  No  sooner  had  she  thought  this  in  her  folly 
than  one  of  the  two  monks  said  to  his  companion,  “Brother, 
wait  a  moment;  I  must  attend  to  the  needs  of  nature.”  As  soon 
as  she  heard  this,  that  goddess  assumed  the  form  of  a  woman 
and  entered  the  thicket  with  the  Venerable.  When  he  came  out, 
she  followed  close  behind  him,  arranging  with  one  hand  her 
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tuft  of  hair  and  with  the  other  her  undergarment.  The  Venera¬ 
ble  himself  could  not  see  her,  but  when  the  monk  who  stood 
outside  waiting  for  him  turned  and  looked,  he  saw  the  woman 
come  out,  arranging  her  hair  and  her  undergarment.  As  soon  as 
the  woman  observed  that  the  waiting  monk  had  seen  her,  she 
disappeared.  When  the  Venerable  came  up  to  the  monk  who 
was  waiting  for  him,  the  latter  said  to  him,  “Brother,  you  have 
broken  your  vow  of  chastity.”  “I  have  done  no  such  thing, 
brother.”  “Why,  I  just  saw  a  young  woman  come  out  after  you, 
doing  this  and  that.  Yet  you  say  you  have  done  nothing.” 

The  Venerable  acted  as  if  he  had  been  struck  by  a  thunderbolt. 
He  said,  “Brother,  do  not  ruin  me.  I  have  done  no  such  thing.” 
Said  the  monk,  “What  I  saw,  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes.  Do  you 
expect  me  to  believe  you?”  And  forthwith  he  broke  off  the  tip 
of  his  staff  and  departed.  Moreover,  when  he  sat  down  in  the 
hall  of  concession,  he  said,  “I  will  not  keep  the  fast-day  in  his 
company.”  The  Venerable  said  to  the  monks,  “Brethren,  there 
is  not  a  fleck  of  dust  even  the  size  of  an  atom  on  my  chastity.” 
But  the  monk  repeated,  “What  I  saw,  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes.” 
When  the  female  spirit  saw  that  the  monk  was  unwilling  to 
keep  the  fast-day  with  the  Venerable,  she  thought  to  herself,  “I 
have  done  a  grievous  wrong.”  And  straightaway  she  said  to  the 
monk,  “Venerable,  my  noble  elder  has  not  really  violated  his 
vow  of  chastity.  I  did  this  merely  to  try  him.  Pray  keep  the  fast- 
day  with  him  as  usual.”  When  the  monk  saw  the  female  spirit 
poised  in  the  air,  and  heard  her  speak  those  words,  he  believed 
her,  and  kept  the  fast-day  with  the  Venerable.  He  was  not, 
however,  so  kindly  disposed  to  the  Venerable  as  before.  Such 
was  the  former  deed  of  the  female  spirit. 

Now  at  the  end  of  their  allotted  term  of  life,  the  Venerables 
were  reborn  according  to  their  good  pleasure.  The  female  spirit 
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was  reborn  in  the  Avici  Hell,  and  after  suffering  torment  there 
for  a  period  of  an  interval  between  two  Buddhas,  was  reborn  in 
Savatthi  in  the  dispensation  of  the  present  Buddha  as  a  man. 
When  he  had  grown  up  he  retired  from  the  world  and  decided 
to  become  a  monk,  subsequently  making  it  his  full  profession. 
From  the  day  he  retired  from  the  world,  a  phantom  in  female 
form  appeared  and  followed  him.  Therefore  they  gave  him  the 
name  Kundadhana.  When  the  monks  observed  that  he  was  fol- 
lowed  about  by  a  woman,  they  said  to  Anathapindika,  “Treas¬ 
urer,  drive  this  unchaste  monk  out  of  your  monastery,  for  by 
reason  of  him  reproach  will  fall  upon  all  of  the  other  monks.” 
“But,  Venerables,  is  the  Buddha  not  at  the  monastery?”  “He  is, 
lay  disciple.”  ‘Well  then,  the  Buddha  alone  will  know.”  The 
monks  went  and  said  the  same  thing  to  Visakha,  and  she  gave 
them  the  same  answer. 

The  monks,  getting  no  satisfaction  from  the  two  lay  disciples, 
reported  the  matter  to  the  king,  saying,  “Great  king,  Kundad¬ 
hana  goes  about  accompanied  by  a  woman,  and  has  thus  cast 
reproach  upon  all  the  rest  of  the  monks.  Drive  him  out  of  your 
kingdom.”  “But  where  is  he,  venerables?”  “In  the  monastery, 
great  king.”  “In  which  lodging  does  he  reside?”  “In  such  and 
such.”  “Very  well,  go  your  way.  I  will  have  him  caught.”  So  in 
the  evening  the  king  went  to  the  monastery,  caused  the  Venera¬ 
ble’s  lodging  to  be  surrounded  by  his  men,  and  himself  stood 
facing  the  entrance  to  the  Venerable’s  cell. 

The  Venerable,  hearing  a  loud  noise,  came  out  and  stood  fac¬ 
ing  the  monastery.  The  king  immediately  saw  that  phantom 
woman  standing  behind  him.  When  the  Venerable  observed 
that  the  king  had  come  to  his  cell,  he  went  up  into  the  monas¬ 
tery  again  and  sat  down,  but  the  king  did  not  make  obeisance  to 
the  Venerable.  The  king  saw  the  woman  no  more.  Although  he 
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looked  inside  the  door  and  under  the  bed,  still  he  did  not  see 
her.  Finally  he  said  to  the  monk,  “Venerable,  I  saw  a  certain 
woman  in  this  place;  where  is  she?”  “I  see  none,  great  king.” 
Then  said  the  king,  “I  just  saw  her  behind  your  back.”  But  the 
Venerable  replied  as  before,  “I  see  no  woman,  great  king.” 
“Venerable,  just  step  out  here  for  a  moment.”  The  monk  came 
out  and  stood  below,  facing  the  monastery.  Again  that  woman 
stood  behind  the  Venerable.  The  king,  seeing  her,  ascended 
once  more  to  the  upper  floor.  The  Venerable  observing  that  the 
king  had  gone,  sat  down.  The  king  again  looked  everywhere, 
but  for  all  that  failed  to  see  the  woman.  And  again  he  asked  the 
monk,  “Venerable,  where  is  that  woman?”  “I  do  not  see  her.” 
“Tell  me  the  truth,  Venerable.  I  just  saw  a  woman  standing  be¬ 
hind  your  back.”  “Yes,  great  king;  that  is  what  everybody  says. 
Everybody  says,  ‘A  woman  follows  you  where  ever  you  go,’ 
but  I  never  see  her.” 

The  king,  suspecting  it  was  a  phantom,  said  to  the  Venerable, 
“Venerable,  with  much  impurity  following  about  you,  no  one 
will  give  even  food.  Therefore,  visit  my  house  regularly  and  I 
alone  will  furnish  you  with  the  four  requisites.  And,  having 
given  this  invitation,  he  departed.  The  monks  went  and  re¬ 
ported  the  matter  to  the  Buddha.  Then,  the  Buddha  related  to 
them  the  monk’s  wicked  deed  in  a  previous  birth  as  a  female 
spirit  and  preached  the  Dhamma. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  133) 

kanci  pharusam  ma  avoca  vuttd  tam  pativadeyyum  hi 
sarambhakatha  dukkhd  patidandd  tam  phuseyyum 

kanci:  to  anyone;  pharusam :  harsh  words;  ma  avoca:  do 
not  speak;  vuttd:  if  you  speak  harshly;  tam:  to  you;  pati- 
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vadeyyum :  harsh  words  will  be  spoken  in  return;  hi:  for 
some  reason;  sdrambhcikcithd :  cross  talk;  dukkhd :  is  pain¬ 
ful;  patidandd :  mutual  attacks;  tarn :  you;  phuseyyum :  may 
resort  to 

Never  speak  harsh  words.  If  you  do,  you  will  also  be  replied  to 
in  the  same  vein.  This  kind  of  cross  talk  is  painful.  It  may  even 
lead  to  the  exchange  of  blows. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  134) 

sace  upahato  kamso  yatha  attdnam  neresi  eso 
nibbdnam  patto  asi  te  sdrambho  na  vijjati 

sace :  just  like;  upahato :  flattened  out;  kamso  yatha :  a  metal 
pot;  attdnam :  one’s  own  self;  neresi :  is  rendered  silent; 
eso:  that  way;  nibbdnam  patto  asi:  Nibbana  has  been 
reached  by  you;  te:  for  you;  sarambho:  need  to  exchange 
words;  na  vijjati:  is  not  seen 

When  an  individual  is  tranquil  and  silent  like  a  flattened  out 
metal  pot,  it  is  as  if  he  has  already  attained  Nibbana.  Such  a 
person  does  not  engage  in  vain  talk.  Even  when  it  is  struck,  the 
flattened  out  metal  pot  cannot  make  a  sound  in  return. 

Commentary 

pharusam  ma  avoca :  do  not  speak  harsh  words.  The  positive  advice 
here  is  to  practice  right  speech.  Right  speech  is  to  abstain  (1)  from 
falsehood  and  always  speak  the  truth;  (2)  from  tale-bearing  which 
brings  about  discord  and  disharmony,  and  to  speak  words  that  are  con¬ 
ducive  to  concord  and  harmony;  (3)  from  harsh  and  abusive  speech, 
and  instead  to  speak  kind  and  refined  words;  and  (4)  from  idle  chatter, 
vain  talk  or  gossip  and  instead  to  speak  words  which  are  meaningful 
and  blameless. 
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kamsd:  a  metal  pot.  The  description  kamsa  is  given  to  any  one  of  the 
five  metals  -  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron  or  lead.  Here,  the  image  is  that 
of  a  metal  pot.  When  its  pot-shape  is  gone  and  is  flattened  out,  it  does 
not  give  out  a  sound.  It  is  dull  and  silent. 

Esa  patto’si  nibbananv.  One  who  follows  this  exemplary  practice, 
even  though  not  yet  having  attained  Nibbana,  is  regarded  as  having  at¬ 
tained  Nibbana. 
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Decay  And  Death  T erminate  Life 


10  (5)  The  Story  of  Some  Ladies  Observing  the  Moral  Precepts 

(Verse  135) 

While  residing  at  the  Pubbarama  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse,  with  reference  to  five  hundred  ladies. 

Once,  five  hundred  ladies  from  Savatthi  came  to  the  Pub¬ 
barama  Monastery  to  keep  the  Eight  Precepts.  The  donor  of  the 
monastery,  the  well-renowned  Visakha,  asked  different  age 
groups  of  ladies  why  they  had  come  to  keep  the  fast-day.  She 
got  different  answers  from  different  age  groups  for  they  had 
come  to  the  monastery  for  different  reasons.  The  old  ladies 
came  to  the  monastery  to  keep  the  fast-day  because  they  hoped 
to  gain  the  riches  and  glories  of  celestial  beings  in  their  next 
existence;  the  middle-aged  ladies  had  come  to  the  monastery 
because  they  did  not  want  to  stay  under  the  same  roof  with  the 
mistresses  of  their  respective  husbands.  The  young  married  la¬ 
dies  had  come  because  they  wanted  their  first  born  to  be  a  son, 
and  the  young  unmarried  ladies  had  come  because  they  wanted 
to  get  married  to  good  husbands. 

Having  had  these  answers,  Visakha  took  all  the  ladies  to  the 
Buddha.  When  she  told  the  Buddha  about  the  various  answers 
of  the  different  age  groups  of  ladies,  the  Buddha  said, 
“Visakha!  Birth,  ageing  and  death  are  always  actively  working 
in  beings;  because  one  is  born,  one  is  subject  to  ageing  and  de¬ 
cay,  and  finally  to  death.  Yet,  they  do  not  wish  to  strive  for  lib¬ 
eration  from  the  round  of  existences  (, samsdra );  they  still  wish 
to  linger  in  samsara.” 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  135) 


yatha  gopalo  dandena  gavo  gocaram  paced  evam 
jard  ca  maccu  ca  pdninam  dyum  paced 

yatha :  just  as;  gopalo :  the  cow-herd;  dandena :  with  the 
goad;  gavo:  the  cattle;  gocaram:  to  the  pasture;  paced: 
drives;  evam:  similarly;  jard  ca:  decay;  maccu  ca:  and 
death;  pdninam:  of  beings;  ayum:  life-span;  paced:  drive 

The  cowherd  drives  the  cattle  along  to  the  pasture  with  the 
goad.  In  the  same  way,  decay  and  death  drive  the  life-span  of 
beings. 


Commentary 

Visakha :  Special  Note  on  Visdkhd.  Visakha  was  the  daughter  of 
Dhananjaya.  Her  mother  was  Sumana  Devi,  and  her  beloved  grandfa¬ 
ther  was  the  rich  man  Mendaka. 

When  she  was  only  seven  years  old,  the  Buddha  happened  to  visit  her 
birth  place,  Bhaddiya,  in  the  kingdom  of  Anga.  Her  grandfather,  hear¬ 
ing  of  Buddha’s  visit,  said  to  her,  “Dear  girl,  this  is  a  happy  day  for  you 
and  a  happy  day  for  me.  Summon  the  maidens  who  are  your  attendants, 
mount  the  chariots,  and  accompanied  by  your  retinue  of  slave-maidens, 
go  forth  to  welcome  the  Buddha.” 

Readily  she  agreed  and,  as  advised,  went  up  to  the  Buddha,  saluted 
Him  and  sat  respectfully  at  a  side.  The  Buddha  was  pleased  with  her 
refined  manners  and  he  preached  the  Dhamma  to  her  and  others. 
Though  young  in  age,  she  was  comparatively  far  advanced  from  a 
moral  standpoint.  As  such,  immediately  after  hearing  the  Dhamma,  she 
attained  the  first  stage  of  sainthood  ( sdtapatti )  in  her  early  age.  Books 
state  that  even  in  the  prime  of  her  youth  she  possessed  masculine 
strength  and  was  gifted  with  all  womanly  charms.  Her  hair  was  like  a 
peacock’ s  tail  and  when  loosened  it  reached  the  hem  of  her  skirt  and 
then  the  ends  of  the  hair  curled  and  turned  upwards.  Her  lips  were  of  a 
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bright  red  colour  and  were  smooth  and  soft  to  the  touch.  Her  teeth  were 
white  and  were  evenly  set  without  interstices  and  shone  like  a  row  of 
diamonds.  Her  skin,  without  the  use  of  any  cosmetic,  was  as  smooth  as 
a  blue  lotus-wreath  and  was  of  a  golden  colour.  She  retained  her  youth¬ 
ful  appearance  although  she  bore  several  children. 


Endowed  with  these  five  kinds  of  feminine  beauty  -  hair,  flesh,  bone, 
skin  and  youth  -  young  Visakha  excelled  both  in  worldly  wisdom  and 
spiritual  insight.  When  she  was  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old,  on  a 
certain  festival  day,  she  went  on  foot  with  her  retinue  in  a  holiday  spirit 
to  the  river  to  bathe.  Suddenly  there  arose  an  unexpected  shower,  and 


all  but  young  Visakha  ungraciously  ran  as  fast  as  they  could  and  en¬ 


tered  a  hall  where  there  were  some  brahmins  who  had  come  in  search 


of  a  suitable  maiden  possessed  of  the  five  kinds  of  beauty  for  their 
young  master.  Cultured  Visakha,  without  any  particular  haste,  grace¬ 
fully  proceeded  at  her  usual  gait  and  entered  the  hall  with  garments  and 
ornaments  all  wet.  The  inquisitive  brahmins  criticized  her  for  not 
quickening  up  her  pace  as  others  had  done  and  thus  escaping  being 
drenched  in  the  rain. 


Talented  Visakha  rose  to  the  occasion  and  gave  an  extempore  dis¬ 
course  on  deportment  according  to  her  view.  She  said  that  she  could 
have  run  even  faster  but  she  refrained  from  doing  so  purposely.  Then 
she  explained  that  it  was  not  becoming  for  a  king,  adorned  with  all 
jewels,  to  gird  up  his  loins  and  run  in  the  palace-court.  Likewise  it  is 
not  becoming  for  a  fully  caparisoned  state  elephant  to  run;  it  should 
move  about  with  the  natural  grace  of  an  elephant.  Monks  also  incur 


criticism  when  they  run  about  like  ordinary  laymen.  Likewise  it  is  not  a 


dignified  spectacle  to  see  a  woman  running  about  like  a  man. 


The  Brahmins  were  pleased  with  her  instructive  talk  and  thought  that 
she  was  an  ideal  wife  for  their  master.  Accordingly,  arrangements  were 
made  to  give  her  in  marriage  to  their  master,  Punnavaddhana,  himself 
the  son  of  a  rich  man  named  Migara,  who  was  not  a  follower  of  the 
Buddha. 


The  marriage  festival  was  conducted  on  an  elaborate  scale.  On  the 
wedding  day,  in  addition  to  a  large  dowry  and  an  exquisitely  rich  orna- 
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ment  ( mahalatapitandhana ),  her  wise  father  gave  her  the  following  ad¬ 
monitions:  (1)  do  not  carry  outside  the  indoor  fire;  (2)  do  not  take  in¬ 
side  the  outdoor  fire;  (3)  give  only  to  those  that  give;  (4)  do  not  give  to 
those  that  do  not  give;  (5)  give  both  to  those  that  give  and  do  not  give; 
(6)  sit  happily;  (7)  eat  happily;  (8)  sleep  happily;  (9)  tend  the  fire  and 
(10)  honour  the  household  divinities. 

Books  state  that  she  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  happy  mother  of  ten 
fortunate  sons  and  ten  fortunate  daughters.  She  died  at  the  ripe  age  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty. 
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Results  Of  Evil  Torment  The  Ignorant 

10  (6)  The  Story  of  the  Boa  Constrictor  Peta-Ghost  (Verse  136) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  a  boa  constrictor  peta-ghost. 

Once  upon  a  time  Venerable  Moggallana  was  descending  from 
Vulture  Peak  with  Venerable  Lakkhana,  when  by  Supernatural 
Vision  he  beheld  a  ghost  twenty-five  leagues  long  in  the  form 
of  a  boa-constrictor.  Flames  of  fire  proceeded  from  his  head 
and  descended  on  his  extremities;  flames  of  fire  proceeded 
from  his  extremities  and  descended  on  his  head;  flames  of  fire 
proceeded  from  both  sides  of  him  and  descended  on  his  mid¬ 
dle.  When  the  Venerable  beheld  that  ghost  he  smiled.  When 
the  Venerable  Lakkhana  asked  him  why  he  smiled,  he  replied, 
“Brother,  it  is  not  the  proper  time  to  answer  that  question;  wait 
until  we  are  in  the  presence  of  the  Buddha,  and  then  ask  me.” 

When,  therefore,  Venerable  Moggallana  had  completed  his 
round  for  alms  in  Rajagaha,  and  had  come  into  the  presence  of 
the  Buddha,  Venerable  Lakkhana  repeated  his  question.  Vener¬ 
able  Moggallana  replied  as  follows,  “At  that  spot,  brother,  I 
saw  a  ghost,  and  his  outward  appearance  was  such  and  such. 
When  I  saw  him,  I  thought  to  myself,  ‘No  such  ghost  as  that 
did  I  ever  see  before.’  That  is  why  I  smiled.”  Then  said  the 
Buddha,  “Monks,  my  disciples  indeed  possess  eyes  and  use 
them.”  Continuing,  he  confirmed  the  statement  of  the  Venera¬ 
ble  and  added,  “I  saw  that  very  ghost  as  I  sat  on  the  Throne  of 
Enlightenment.  However,  the  thought  came  into  my  mind  ‘If 
any  refuse  to  believe  my  word,  it  may  be  to  their  detriment.’ 
Therefore  I  said  nothing  about  it.  But  now  that  I  have  Moggal¬ 
lana  for  my  witness,  I  do  say  it.”  When  he  had  thus  spoken,  in 
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response  to  a  request  of  the  monks,  he  explained  what  the 
ghost  had  done  in  a  previous  state  of  existence. 

The  story  goes  that  in  the  dispensation  of  the  Buddha  Kassapa, 
a  treasurer  named  Sumangala  spread  the  ground  with  bricks  of 
gold  for  a  space  of  twenty  usabhas  (fathoms),  expended  an 
equal  amount  of  treasure  in  building  a  monastery,  and  an  equal 
amount  in  giving  a  festival  in  honour  of  the  opening  of  the 
monastery.  One  day,  very  early  in  the  morning,  as  he  was  on 
his  way  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Buddha,  he  saw  hidden  in  a 
certain  rest  house  at  the  gate  of  the  city  a  certain  thief,  his  feet 
spattered  with  mud,  his  robe  drawn  over  his  head.  The  treas¬ 
urer  said  to  himself,  “This  man  with  feet  all  spattered  with  mud 
must  be  some  night-prowler  in  hiding.”  “Never  mind,  I  know 
how  to  get  even  with  you,”  thought  the  thief.  And  conceiving  a 
grudge  against  the  treasurer,  he  burned  his  field  seven  times, 
cut  off  the  feet  of  the  cattle  in  his  cattle-pen  seven  times,  and 
burned  his  house  seven  times. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  he  was  unable  to  satisfy  his  grudge 
against  the  treasurer.  So  he  made  friends  with  the  treasurer’s 
page  and  asked  him,  “What  is  your  master  the  treasurer  espe¬ 
cially  fond  of?”  “There  is  nothing  he  thinks  more  of  than  the 
perfumed  chamber,”  replied  the  page.  “Very  well,”  thought  the 
thief,  “I  will  burn  up  the  perfumed  chamber  and  thus  satisfy 
my  grudge.”  Accordingly,  when  the  Buddha  entered  the  city 
for  alms  he  broke  all  the  vessels  used  for  drinking  and  eating 
and  set  fire  to  the  perfumed  chamber.  When  the  treasurer  heard 
the  cry,  “The  perfumed  chamber  is  on  fire!”  he  immediately 
went  there,  but  before  he  arrived  at  the  perfumed  chamber  it 
had  burned  to  the  ground.  The  treasurer  rebuilt  the  monastery 
and  pardoned  the  thief  for  his  crimes.  The  thief  was  reborn  as 
the  peta-ghost. 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  136) 


at  ha  papani  kammani  karam  balo  na  bujjhati 
dummedho  sehi  kammehi  aggidaddo  iva  tappati 

atha :  besides;  papani  kammani :  evil  deeds;  karam :  doing; 
bald :  the  ignorant  person;  no  bujjhati :  is  not  aware;  dum- 
medho:  the  unwise  person;  sehi  kammehi :  due  to  his  own 
evil  actions;  aggidaddo  iva :  as  if  he  has  been  burnt  by  fire; 
tappati.  burns  (suffers) 

Fools,  unaware  that  evil  rebounds,  through  evil  acts  they  hurt 
themselves.  As  flies  leap  into  fire  and  burn,  their  own  execu¬ 
tioners  they  become. 


Commentary 

dummedho :  an  individual  who  does  not  possess  wisdom.  Here,  wis¬ 
dom  is  meant  to  be  the  capacity  to  weigh  right  and  wrong. 
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The  Evil  Results  Of  Hurting  The  Pious 
Evil  Results  Of  Hurting  Harmless  Saints 

Harming  The  Holy  Is  Disastrous 
Woeful  States  In  The  Wake  Of  Evil  Doing 

10  (7)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Maha  Moggallana  (Verses  137  - 140) 

While  residing  at  the  JItavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
these  verses,  with  reference  to  Venerable  Maha  Moggallana. 
Once  upon  a  time  the  heretics  met  together  and  said  to  each 
other,  “Brethren,  do  you  know  the  reason  why  the  gifts  and  of¬ 
ferings  to  the  Buddha  have  waxed  great?”  “No,  we  do  not 
know;  but  do  you  know?”  “Indeed  we  do  know;  it  has  all  come 
about  through  one  Venerable  Moggallana.  For  Venerable  Mog¬ 
gallana  goes  to  heaven  and  asks  the  deities  what  deeds  of  merit 
they  performed;  and  then  he  comes  back  to  earth  and  says  to 
men,  ‘By  doing  this  and  that  men  receive  such  and  such  glory.’ 
Then  he  goes  to  hell  and  asks  also  those  who  have  been  reborn 
in  hell  what  they  did;  and  comes  back  to  earth  and  says  to  men, 
‘By  doing  this  and  that  men  experience  such  and  such  suffer¬ 
ing.’  Men  listen  to  what  he  says,  and  bring  rich  gifts  and  offer¬ 
ings.  Now  if  we  succeed  in  killing  him,  all  these  rich  gifts  and 
offerings  will  fall  to  us.” 

“That  is  a  way  indeed!”  exclaimed  all  the  heretics.  So  all  the 
heretics  with  one  accord  formed  the  resolution,  “We  will  kill 
him  by  hook  or  by  crook.”  Accordingly  they  roused  their  own 
supporters,  procured  a  thousand  pieces  of  money,  and  formed  a 
plot  to  kill  Venerable  Moggallana.  Summoning  some  wander¬ 
ing  thieves,  they  gave  them  the  thousand  pieces  of  money  and 
said  to  them,  “Venerable  Moggallana  lives  at  Black  Rock.  Go 
there  and  kill  him.”  The  money  attracted  the  thieves  and  they 
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immediately  agreed  to  do  as  they  were  asked.  “Yes,  indeed,” 
said  the  thieves;  “we  will  kill  the  Venerable.”  So  they  went  and 
surrounded  the  Venerable’s  place  of  abode. 

The  Venerable,  knowing  that  his  place  of  abode  was  sur¬ 
rounded,  slipped  out  through  the  keyhole  and  escaped.  The 
thieves,  not  seeing  the  Venerable  that  day,  came  back  on  the 
following  day,  and  again  surrounded  the  Venerable’s  place  of 
abode.  But  the  Venerable  knew,  and  so  he  broke  through  the 
circular  peak  of  the  house  and  soared  away  into  the  air.  Thus 
did  the  thieves  attempt  both  in  the  first  month  and  in  the  second 
month  to  catch  the  Venerable,  but  without  success.  But  when 
the  third  month  came,  the  Venerable  felt  the  compelling  force 
of  the  evil  deed  he  had  himself  committed  in  a  previous  state  of 
existence,  and  made  no  attempt  to  get  away. 

At  last  the  thieves  succeeded  in  catching  the  Venerable.  When 
they  had  so  done,  they  tore  him  limb  from  limb,  and  pounded 
his  bones  until  they  were  as  small  as  grains  of  rice.  Then  think¬ 
ing  to  themselves,  “He  is  dead,”  they  tossed  his  bones  behind  a 
certain  clump  of  bushes  and  went  their  way.  The  Venerable 
thought  to  himself,  “I  will  pay  my  respects  to  the  Buddha  be¬ 
fore  I  pass  into  Nibbana.”  Accordingly  he  swathed  himself 
with  meditation  as  with  a  cloth,  made  himself  rigid,  and  soar¬ 
ing  through  the  air,  he  proceeded  to  the  Buddha,  paid  obei¬ 
sance  to  the  Buddha,  and  said  to  him,  “Venerable,  I  am  about 
to  pass  into  Nibbana.”  “You  are  about  to  pass  into  Nibbana, 
Moggallana?”  “Yes,  Venerable.”  “To  what  region  of  the  earth 
are  you  going?”  “To  Black  Rock,  Venerable.”  “Well  then, 
Moggallana,  preach  the  Law  to  me  before  you  go,  for  hereafter 
I  shall  have  no  such  disciple  as  you  to  look  upon.”  “That  will  I 
do,  Venerable,”  replied  Venerable  Moggallana.  So  first  paying 
obeisance  to  the  Buddha,  he  rose  into  the  air,  performed  all 
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manner  of  miracles  just  as  did  the  Venerable  Sariputta  on  the 
day  when  he  passed  into  Nibbana,  preached  the  Dhamma,  paid 
obeisance  to  the  Buddha,  and  then  went  to  Black  Rock  forest 
and  passed  into  Nibbana. 

Immediately  the  report  spread  all  over  South  Asia.  “Thieves 
have  killed  the  Venerable.”  Immediately  King  Ajatasattu  sent 
out  spies  to  search  for  the  thieves.  Now  as  those  very  thieves 
were  drinking  strong  drink  in  a  tavern,  one  of  them  struck  the 
other  on  the  back  and  felled  him  to  the  ground.  Immediately 
the  second  thief  reviled  the  first,  saying,  “You  scoundrel,  why 
did  you  strike  me  on  the  back  and  fell  me  to  the  ground?” 
“Why,  you  vagabond  of  a  thief,  you  were  the  first  to  strike 
Venerable  Moggallana.”  “You  don’t  know  whether  I  struck 
him  or  not.”  There  was  a  babel  of  voices  crying  out,  “’Twas  I 
struck  him,  ’Twas  I  struck  him.” 

Those  spies  heard  what  the  thieves  said,  captured  all  the 
thieves,  and  made  their  report  to  the  king.  The  king  caused  the 
thieves  to  be  brought  into  his  presence  and  asked  them,  “Was  it 
you  that  killed  the  Venerable?”  “Yes,  your  majesty.”  “Who, 
pray,  put  you  up  to  it?”  “The  naked  ascetics,  your  majesty,” 
The  king  had  the  five  hundred  naked  ascetics  caught,  placed 
them,  together  with  the  five  hundred  thieves,  waist-deep  in  pits 
which  he  had  dug  in  the  palace-court,  caused  their  bodies  to  be 
covered  over  with  bundles  of  straw,  and  then  caused  the  bun¬ 
dles  of  straw  to  be  lighted.  When  he  knew  that  they  had  been 
burned,  he  caused  their  bodies  to  be  plowed  with  iron  plows 
and  thus  caused  them  all  to  be  ground  to  bits. 

The  monks  began  a  discussion  in  the  hall  of  truth:  “Venerable 
Moggallana  met  death  which  he  did  not  deserve.”  At  that  mo¬ 
ment  the  Buddha  approached  and  asked  them,  “Monks,  what 
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are  you  saying  as  you  sit  here  all  gathered  together?”  When 
they  told  him,  he  said,  “Monks,  if  you  regard  only  this  present 
state  of  existence,  Venerable  Moggallana  indeed  met  a  death 
which  he  did  not  deserve.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  manner  of 
death  he  met  was  in  exact  conformity  with  the  deed  he  commit¬ 
ted  in  a  previous  state  of  existence.”  Thereupon  the  monks 
asked  the  Buddha,  “But,  venerable,  what  was  the  deed  he  com¬ 
mitted  in  a  previous  state  of  existence?”  In  reply  the  Buddha 
related  his  former  deed  in  detail. 

The  story  goes  that  once  upon  a  time  in  the  distant  past  a  cer¬ 
tain  youth  of  good  family  performed  with  his  own  hand  all  of 
the  household  duties,  such  as  pounding  rice  and  cooking,  and 
took  care  of  his  mother  and  father  also.  One  day  his  mother  and 
father  said  to  him,  “Son,  you  are  wearing  yourself  out  by  per¬ 
forming  all  of  the  work  both  in  the  house  and  in  the  forest.  We 
will  fetch  you  home  a  certain  young  woman  to  be  your  wife.” 
The  son  replied,  “Dear  mother  and  father,  there  is  no  necessity 
of  your  doing  anything  of  the  sort.  So  long  as  you  both  shall 
live  I  will  wait  upon  you  with  my  own  hand.”  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  refused  to  listen  to  their  suggestion,  they  repeated 
their  request  time  and  again,  and  finally  brought  him  home  a 
young  woman  to  be  his  wife. 

For  a  few  days  only  she  waited  upon  his  mother  and  father.  Af¬ 
ter  those  few  days  had  passed,  she  was  unable  even  to  bear  the 
sight  of  them  and  said  to  her  husband  with  a  great  show  of  in¬ 
dignation,  “It  is  impossible  for  me  to  live  any  longer  in  the 
same  house  with  your  mother  and  father.”  But  he  paid  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  what  she  said.  So  one  day,  when  he  was  out  of  the 
house,  she  took  bits  of  clay  and  bark  and  scum  of  rice-gruel 
and  scattered  them  here  and  there  about  the  house.  When  her 
husband  returned  and  asked  her  what  it  meant,  she  said,  “This 
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is  what  your  blind  old  parents  have  done;  they  go  about  litter¬ 
ing  up  the  entire  house;  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  live  in  the 
same  place  with  them  any  longer.”  Thus  did  she  speak  again 
and  again.  The  result  was  that  finally  even  a  being  so  distin¬ 
guished  as  he,  a  being  who  had  fulfilled  the  Perfection,  broke 
with  his  mother  and  father. 

“Never  mind,”  said  the  husband,  I  shall  find  some  way  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  them  properly.”  So  when  he  had  given  them  food,  he 
said  to  them,  “Dear  mother  and  father,  in  such  and  such  a  place 
live  kinsfolk  of  yours  who  desire  you  to  visit  them;  let  us  go 
thither.”  And  assisting  them  to  enter  a  carriage,  he  set  out  with 
them.  When  he  reached  the  depths  of  the  forest,  he  said  to  his 
father,  “Dear  father,  hold  these  reins;  the  oxen  know  the  track 
so  well  that  they  will  go  without  guidance;  this  is  a  place  where 
thieves  lie  in  wait  for  travellers;  I  am  going  to  descend  from  the 
carriage.”  And  giving  the  reins  into  the  hands  of  his  father,  he 
descended  from  the  carriage  and  made  his  way  into  the  forest. 

As  he  did  so,  he  began  to  make  a  noise,  increasing  the  volume 
of  the  noise  until  it  sounded  as  if  a  band  of  thieves  were  about 
to  make  an  attack.  When  his  mother  and  father  heard  the  noise, 
they  thought  to  themselves,  “A  band  of  thieves  are  about  to  at¬ 
tack  us.”  Therefore  they  said  to  their  son,  “Son,  we  are  old  peo¬ 
ple;  save  yourself,  and  pay  no  attention  to  us.”  But  even  as  his 
mother  and  father  cried  out  thus,  the  son,  yelling  the  thieves’ 
yell,  beat  them  and  killed  them  and  threw  their  bodies  into  the 
forest.  Having  so  done,  he  returned  home. 

When  the  Buddha  had  related  the  foregoing  story  of  Venerable 
Moggallana’s  misdeed  in  a  previous  state  of  existence,  he  said, 
“Monks,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  Venerable  Moggallana  com¬ 
mitted  so  monstrous  a  sin,  he  suffered  torment  for  numberless 
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hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  in  hell;  and  thereafter,  because 
the  fruit  of  his  evil  deed  was  not  yet  exhausted,  in  a  hundred 
successive  existences  he  was  beaten  and  pounded  to  pieces  in 
like  manner  and  so  met  death.  Therefore  the  manner  of  death 
which  Venerable  Moggallana  suffered  was  in  exact  conformity 
with  his  own  misdeed  in  a  previous  state  of  existence.  Like¬ 
wise  the  five  hundred  heretics  who  with  the  five  hundred 
thieves  offended  against  my  son  who  had  committed  no  of¬ 
fense  against  them,  suffered  precisely  that  form  of  death  which 
they  deserved.  For  he  that  offends  against  the  offenseless,  in¬ 
curs  misfortune  and  loss  through  ten  circumstances.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  137) 

yd  adandesu  appadutthesu  dandena  dussati  dasannam 
+/  ••  ••  •• 

annataram  thdnam  khippam  eva  nigacchati 

yd:  if  a  person;  adandesu :  the  non-violent  ones; 
appadutthesu :  one  bereft  of  evil;  dandena :  through  vio¬ 
lence;  dussati:  hurts;  dasannam:  (of)  ten  forms  of  suffer¬ 
ing;  annataram  thdnam:  one  form  of  suffering;  khippam 
eva:  without  delay;  nigacchati:  will  happen 

If  one  attacks  one  who  is  harmless,  or  ill-treats  innocent  be¬ 
ings,  ten  woeful  states  lie  here  and  now  to  one  of  which  he 
shall  fall. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  138) 

pharusam  vedanam  jdnim  s auras s a  bhedanam  vd 
api  garukam  abadham  va  cittakkhepam  va  pdpune 

pharusam:  severe;  vedanam:  pain;  jdnim:  disaster;  sanrassa 
bhedanam:  physical  damage;  vd  api:  also;  garukam  abadham: 
serious  illness;  cittakkhepam:  mental  disorder;  pdpune:  will  occur 


The  following  ten  forms  of  suffering  will  come  to  those  who 
hurt  the  harmless,  inoffensive  saints:  severe  pain;  disaster; 
physical  injury;  serious  illness;  mental  disorder. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  139) 

rajato  upassaggam  vd  ddrunam  abbhakkhdnam  vd 
ndtmam  parikkhayam  vd  bhogdnam  pabhanguram  vd 

rajato :  from  kings;  upassaggam  vd:  trouble;  ddrunam : 
grave;  abbhakkhdnam :  charges;  vd  ndtmam :  of  relatives; 
parikkhayam:  loss;  bhogdnam  pabhanguram:  loss  of  property 

Trouble  from  rulers;  grave  charges;  loss  of  relatives;  property 
loss. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  140) 

atha  ivd  assa  agdrdni  pdvako  aggi  dahati  so  duppahho 
kayassa  bhedd  nirayam  upapajjati 

atha  ivd:  or  else;  assa:  his;  agdrdni  pdvako  aggi  dahati: 
houses  the  fire  will  burn;  so  duppahho:  that  ignorant  per¬ 
son;  kayassa  bhedd:  on  dissolution  of  the  body;  nirayam: 
in  hell;  upapajjati:  will  be  born 

Or  else,  his  houses  will  be  burnt  by  fire  and,  upon  death,  that 
wicked  person  will  be  reborn  in  hell. 

Commentary 

Venerable  Moggallana :  These  four  stanzas  relate  to  the  demise,  under 
tragic  circumstances,  of  the  Chief  Disciple  Moggallana.  If  Sariputta 
could  be  regarded  as  the  Chief  Disciple  on  the  right  of  Buddha,  Mog¬ 
gallana  was  the  Chief  Disciple  on  His  left.  They  were  born  on  the  same 
day  and  were  associated  with  each  other  during  many  previous  lives; 
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so  were  they  during  the  last  life.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  recorded  friend¬ 
ships  in  the  world.  Venerable  Moggallana  was  foremost  in  the  noble 
Sangha  in  psychic  power.  Once  a  king  of  cobras  called  Nandopananda, 
also  noted  for  psychic  feats,  was  threatening  the  Buddha  and  some  ara- 
hats.  The  Buddha  was  besieged  with  offers  from  various  members  of 
the  noble  sangha  to  subdue  the  snake  king.  At  last  Venerable  Moggal- 
lana’s  turn  came  and  the  Buddha  readily  assented.  He  knew  he  was 
equal  to  the  task  The  result  was  a  psychic  confrontation  with  the  Naga 
King  who  was  worsted  and  he  begged  for  peace.  The  Buddha  was 
present  throughout  the  encounter. 

This  epic  feat  is  commemorated  in  the  seventh  verse  of  the  Jayaman- 
gala  Gatha  which  is  recited  at  almost  every  Buddhist  function. 
Whether  in  shaking  the  marble  palace  of  Sakka,  the  heavenly  ruler, 
with  his  great  toe,  or  visiting  hell,  he  was  equally  at  ease.  These  visits 
enabled  him  to  be  a  sort  of  an  information  bureau.  He  could  graphi¬ 
cally  narrate,  to  dwellers  of  this  earth,  the  fate  of  their  erstwhile  friends 
or  relatives.  How,  by  evil  Kamma,  some  get  an  ignominious  rebirth  in 
hell,  and  others,  by  good  Kamma,  an  auspicious  rebirth  in  one  of  the 
six  heavens.  These  ministrations  brought  great  fame  to  the  dispensa¬ 
tion,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  other  sects.  His  life  is  an  example  and  a 
grim  warning.  Even  a  chief  disciple,  capable  of  such  heroic  feats,  was 
not  immune  from  the  residue  of  evil  kamma  sown  in  the  very  remote 
past.  It  was  a  heinous  crime.  He  had  committed  matricide  and  patricide 
under  the  most  revolting  circumstances.  Many  rebirths  in  hell  could 
not  adequately  erase  the  evil  effects  of  the  dire  deed.  Long  ago,  to 
oblige  his  young  wife,  whose  one  obsession  was  to  get  rid  of  her  par- 
ents-in-law,  he  took  his  aged  parents  to  a  forest,  as  if  going  on  a  jour¬ 
ney,  waylaid  and  clubbed  them  to  death,  amidst  cries  of  the  parents  im¬ 
ploring  the  son  to  escape  from  the  robbers,  who  they  imagined  were 
clubbing  them.  In  the  face  of  such  cruelty,  the  love  of  his  parents  was 
most  touching.  In  the  last  life  of  Moggallana,  he  could  not  escape  the 
relentless  force  of  kamma.  For,  with  an  arahat’ s  parinibbana,  good  or 
bad  effects  of  kamma  come  to  an  end.  He  was  trapped  twice  by  robbers 
but  he  made  good  his  escape.  But,  on  the  third  occasion,  he  saw  with 
his  divine  eye,  the  futility  of  escape.  He  was  mercilessly  beaten,  so 
much  so  that  his  body  could  be  put  even  in  a  sack.  But  death  must 
await  his  destiny.  It  is  written  that  a  chief  disciple  must  not  only  prede¬ 
cease  the  Buddha,  but  also  had  to  treat  the  Buddha  before  his  death 
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{parinibbana),  and  perform  miraculous  feats  and  speak  verses  in  fare¬ 
well,  and  the  Buddha  had  to  enumerate  his  virtues  in  return.  He  was  no 
exception.  The  curtain  came  down  closing  a  celebrated  career. 


The  noble  Sangha  was  bereft  of  the  most  dynamic  figure.  Chief  Disci¬ 
ple  Moggallana’s  life  story  is  intimately  linked  with  that  of  co-Chief 
Disciple  Sariputta. 


Not  far  from  Rajagaha,  in  the  village  Upatissa,  also  known  as  Nalaka, 
there  lived  a  very  intelligent  youth  named  Sariputta.  Since  he  belonged 
to  the  leading  family  of  the  village,  he  was  also  called  Upatissa. 
Though  nurtured  in  Brahmanism,  his  broad  outlook  on  life  and  ma¬ 
tured  wisdom  compelled  him  to  renounce  his  ancestral  religion  for  the 
more  tolerant  and  scientific  teachings  of  the  Buddha  Gotama.  His 
brothers  and  sisters  followed  his  noble  example.  His  father,  Vanganta, 
apparently  adhered  to  the  Brahmin  faith.  His  mother,  who  was  dis¬ 
pleased  with  the  son  for  having  become  a  Buddhist,  was  converted  to 
Buddhism  by  himself  at  the  moment  of  his  death. 


Upatissa  was  brought  up  in  the  lap  of  luxury.  He  found  a  very  intimate 
friend  in  Kolita,  also  known  as  Moggallana,  with  whom  he  was  closely 
associated  from  a  remote  past.  One  day,  as  both  of  them  were  enjoying 
a  hill-top  festival,  they  realized  how  vain,  how  transient,  were  all  sen¬ 
sual  pleasures.  Instantly  they  decided  to  leave  the  world  and  seek  the 
path  of  release.  They  wandered  from  place  to  place  in  quest  of  peace. 


The  two  young  seekers  went  at  first  to  Sanjaya,  who  had  a  large  fol¬ 
lowing,  and  sought  ordination  under  him.  Before  long,  they  acquired 
the  meager  knowledge  which  their  master  imparted  to  them,  but  dissat¬ 
isfied  with  his  teachings,  as  they  could  not  find  a  remedy  for  that  uni¬ 
versal  ailment  with  which  humanity  is  assailed  -  they  left  him  and 
wandered  hither  and  thither  in  search  of  peace.  They  approached  many 
a  famous  brahmin  and  ascetic,  but  disappointment  met  them  every¬ 
where.  Ultimately,  they  returned  to  their  own  village  and  agreed 
amongst  themselves  that,  whoever  would  first  discover  the  Path  should 
inform  the  other. 


It  was  at  that  time  that  the  Buddha  dispatched  His  first  sixty  disciples 
to  proclaim  the  sublime  Dhamma  to  the  world.  The  Buddha  Himself 
proceeded  towards  Uruvela,  and  the  Venerable  AssajI,  one  of  the  first 
five  disciples,  went  in  the  direction  of  Rajagaha. 
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The  good  kamma  of  the  seekers  now  intervened,  as  if  watching  with 
sympathetic  eyes  their  spiritual  progress.  For  Upatissa,  while  wander¬ 
ing  in  the  city  of  Rajagaha,  casually  met  an  ascetic  whose  venerable 
appearance  and  saintly  deportment  at  once  arrested  his  attention.  This 
ascetic’s  eyes  were  lowly  fixed  a  yoke’s  distance  from  him,  and  his 
calm  face  showed  deep  peace  within  him.  With  body  well  composed, 
robes  neatly  arranged,  this  venerable  figure  passed  with  measured 
steps  from  door  to  door,  accepting  the  morsels  of  food  which  the  chari¬ 
table  placed  in  his  bowl.  “Never  before  have  I  seen,”  he  thought  to 
himself,  “an  ascetic  like  this.  Surely,  he  must  be  one  of  those  who  have 
attained  arahatship,  or  one  who  is  practicing  the  path  leading  to  arahat- 
ship.  How  if  I  were  to  approach  him  and  question,  ‘For  whose  sake, 
Sire,  have  you  retired  from  the  world?  Who  is  your  teacher?  Whose 
doctrine  do  you  profess?”’ 


Upatissa,  however,  refrained  from  questioning  him,  as  he  thought  he 
would  thereby  interfere  with  his  silent  begging  tour.  The  Arahat  AssajI, 
having  obtained  what  little  he  needed,  was  seeking  a  suitable  place  to  eat 
his  meal.  Upatissa  seeing  this,  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  offer  him  his  own  stool  and  water  from  his  own  pot.  Fulfilling  thus 
the  preliminary  duties  of  a  pupil,  he  exchanged  pleasant  greetings  with 
him,  and  reverently  inquired,  “Venerable,  calm  and  serene  are  your  or¬ 
gans  of  sense,  clean  and  clear  is  the  hue  of  your  skin.  For  whose  sake 
have  you  retired  from  the  world?  Who  is  your  teacher?  Whose  doctrine 
do  you  profess?”  The  unassuming  Arahat  AssajI  modestly  replied,  as  is 
the  characteristic  of  all  great  men,  “I  am  still  young  in  the  sangha, 
brother,  and  I  am  not  able  to  expound  the  Dhamma  to  you  at  length.” 


“I  am  Upatissa,  Venerable.  Say  much  or  little  according  to  your  ability, 
and  it  is  left  to  me  to  understand  it  in  a  hundred  or  thousand  ways.” 


“Say  little  or  much,”  Upatissa  continued,  “tell  me  just  the  substance. 
The  substance  only  do  I  require.  A  mere  jumble  of  words  is  of  no  avail.” 

The  Venerable  AssajI  spoke  a  four  line  stanza,  thus  skillfully  summing 
up  the  profound  philosophy  of  the  Master,  on  the  truth  of  the  law  of 
cause  and  effect. 

Ye  dhamma  hetuppahhavd 
tesam  hetum  tathdgato 
Aha  tesah  ca  yd  nirodho 
evam  vddi  maha  samano. 
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(Of  things  that  proceed  from  a  cause,  their  cause  the  Buddha  has  told, 
and  also  their  cessation.  Thus  teaches  the  great  ascetic.) 

Upatissa  was  sufficiently  enlightened  to  comprehend  such  a  lofty 
teaching  succinctly  expressed.  He  was  only  in  need  of  a  slight  indica¬ 
tion  to  discover  the  truth.  So  well  did  the  Venerable  AssajI  guided  him 
on  his  upward  path  that  immediately  on  hearing  the  first  two  lines,  he 
attained  the  first  stage  of  sainthood,  sotapatti.  The  new  convert  Upa¬ 
tissa  must  have  been,  no  doubt,  destitute  of  words  to  thank  to  his 
heart’s  content  his  Venerable  teacher  for  introducing  him  to  the  sub¬ 
lime  teachings  of  the  Buddha.  He  expressed  his  deep  indebtedness  for 
his  brilliant  exposition  of  the  truth,  and  obtaining  from  him  the  neces¬ 
sary  particulars  with  regard  to  the  master,  took  his  leave.  Later,  the  de¬ 
votion  showed  towards  his  teacher  was  such  that  since  he  heard  the 
Dhamma  from  the  Venerable  AssajI,  in  whatever  quarter  he  heard  that 
his  teacher  was  residing,  in  that  direction  he  would  extend  his  clasped 
hands  in  an  attitude  of  reverent  obeisance  and  in  that  direction  he 
would  turn  his  head  when  he  lay  down  to  sleep. 

Now,  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  he  returned  to  his  companion 
Kolita  to  convey  the  joyful  tidings.  Kolita,  who  was  as  enlightened  as 
his  friend,  also  attained  the  first  stage  of  Sainthood  on  hearing  the 
whole  stanza.  Overwhelmed  with  joy  at  their  successful  search  after 
peace,  as  in  duty  bound,  they  went  to  meet  their  teacher  Sanjaya  with 
the  object  of  converting  him  to  the  new  doctrine.  Frustrated  in  their  at¬ 
tempt  Upatissa  and  Kolita,  accompanied  by  many  followers  of  San¬ 
jaya  who  readily  joined  them,  repaired  to  the  Veluvana  Monastery  to 
visit  their  illustrious  Teacher,  the  Buddha. 

In  compliance  with  their  request,  the  Buddha  admitted  both  of  them 
into  the  sangha  by  the  mere  utterance  of  the  words  -  Etha  Bhikkhave\ 
(Come,  O  Monks!).  A  fortnight  later,  the  Venerable  Sariputta  attained 
arahatship  on  hearing  the  Buddha  expound  the  Vedana  Pariggaha 
Sutta  to  the  wandering  ascetic  Dighanakha.  On  the  very  same  day  in 
the  evening,  the  Buddha  gathered  round  Him  His  disciples,  and  the  ex¬ 
alted  positions  of  the  first  and  second  disciples  in  the  Sangha,  were  re¬ 
spectively  conferred  upon  the  Venerables  Upatissa  (Sariputta)  and 
Kolita  (Moggallana),  who  also  had  attained  arahatship  a  week  earlier. 
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Practices  That  Will  Not  Lead  To  Purity 

10  (8)  The  Story  of  Venerable  BahObhandika  (Verse  141) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  B  ahubhandika,  a  monk  with  many  pos¬ 
sessions. 

Once  there  was  a  rich  man  in  Savatthi.  After  the  death  of  his 
wife,  he  decided  to  become  a  monk.  But  before  he  entered  the 
sangha,  he  built  a  monastery,  which  included  a  kitchen  and  a 
store  room.  He  also  brought  his  own  furniture,  utensils  and  a 
large  stock  of  rice,  oil,  butter  and  other  provisions.  Whatever 
dishes  he  wanted  were  cooked  for  him  by  his  servants.  Thus, 
even  as  a  monk  he  was  living  in  comfort,  and  because  he  had 
so  many  things  with  him,  he  was  known  as  B ahubhandika.  One 
day,  other  monks  took  him  to  the  Buddha,  and  in  his  presence 
told  the  Buddha  about  the  many  things  he  had  brought  along 
with  him  to  the  monastery,  and  also  how  he  was  still  leading 
the  luxurious  life  of  a  rich  man.  So,  the  Buddha  said  to  B ahub¬ 
handika,  “My  son,  I  have  been  teaching  all  of  you  to  live  an 
austere  life;  why  have  you  brought  so  much  property  with 
you?”  When  reprimanded  even  this  much,  that  monk  lost  his 
temper  and  said  angrily,  “Indeed,  venerable!  I  will  now  live  as 
you  wish  me  to.”  So  saying,  he  cast  off  his  upper  robe. 

Seeing  him  thus,  the  Buddha  said  to  him,  “My  son,  in  your  last 
existence  you  were  an  evil  spirit;  even  as  an  evil  spirit  you  had 
a  sense  of  shame  and  a  sense  of  fear  to  do  evil.  Now  that  you 
are  a  monk  in  my  Teaching,  why  do  you  have  to  throw  away 
the  sense  of  shame,  and  the  sense  of  fear  to  do  evil?”  When  he 
heard  those  words,  the  monk  realized  his  mistake;  his  sense  of 
shame  and  fear  to  do  evil  returned,  and  he  respectfully  paid 
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obeisance  to  the  Buddha  and  asked  that  he  should  be  pardoned. 
The  Buddha  then  said  to  him,  “Standing  there  without  your  up¬ 
per  robe  is  not  proper;  just  discarding  your  robe  etc.,  does  not 
make  you  an  austere  monk;  a  monk  must  also  discard  his 
doubt.” 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  141) 

naggacariyd  na  jatd  na  pankd  na  dnasakd  na 

thandilasayikd  vd,  rajo  jallam  va  ukkutikappadhdnam 

va  avitinna-kankham  maccam  na  sodhenti 

•  •  •  •  • 

naggacariyd :  by  going  about  naked;  jatd :  by  matted  hair; 
pankd\  by  smearing  body  with  mud;  dnasakd :  by  fasting; 
thandilasayikd  vd:  even  by  lying  on  bare  earth;  rajo  jallam 
vd:  by  accumulating  dust  on  one’s  body;  ukkutikappad¬ 
hdnam:  by  squatting;  avitinna-kankham:  who  has  not  been 
able  to  overcome  his  wavering  of  mind;  maccam:  mortal; 
na  sodhenti:  will  not  become  spiritually  cleansed 

A  person  seeking  the  purification  of  his  soul  may  practice  the 
ritual  of  wandering  about  naked;  or  else  he  may  wear  turbans; 
he  may  even  smear  his  body  with  mud;  he  may  even  refrain 
from  partaking  of  food  as  an  austerity  to  obtain  purity;  he  may 
lie  on  bare  earth;  or  else  he  may  throw  dust  all  over  his  body. 
And  again,  some  may  practice  a  squatting  posture.  All  these 
will  not  wash  a  person  into  spiritual  purity  if  his  wavering  of 
mind  has  not  been  overcome. 

Commentary 

na  naggacariyd:  not  by  wandering  naked.  This  stanza  refers  to  innu¬ 
merable  rites  and  rituals  practiced  by  various  ascetics  and  liberation- 
seekers.  Their  mistaken  efforts  are  considered  here. 
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Gymnosophism  is  still  practiced  in  Jambudlpa.  External  dirtiness  is  re¬ 
garded  by  some  as  a  mark  of  saintliness.  The  Buddha  denounces  strict 
asceticism  confined  to  such  externals.  The  members  of  His  celibate 
sangha  follow  the  middle  path,  avoiding  the  extremes  of  self-mortifica- 
tion  and  self-indulgence.  Simplicity,  humility,  and  poverty  should  be 
the  chief  characteristics  of  monks  as  much  as  cleanliness.  Unwashed 


matted  hair  is  regarded  by  the  foolish  as  a  mark  of  holiness.  The  non¬ 
cleaning  of  teeth  and  smearing  the  body  with  mud  and  fasting  alone  do 
not  tend  to  purification.  The  monks  too  fast  daily  between  midday  and 
the  following  dawn.  Sleeping  on  the  ground  does  not  lead  to  purity. 
Monks  only  avoid  luxurious  and  high  couches.  Rubbing  the  body  with 
ashes  is  still  practiced  by  some  ascetics. 


Superficial  observances  and  vows  do  not  purify  a  person,  no  matter 
how  long  it  is  practiced.  As  long  as  the  mind  wavers  between  good  and 
bad  (and  has  not  achieved  integrity  where  the  mind  is  set  on  being 
good  without  hesitation),  purity  of  mind  has  not  been  achieved.  Over¬ 
coming  wavering  is  the  achievement  of  this  integrity,  which  is  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  process  of  mental  purification. 
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Costumes  Do  Not  Mar  Virtue 

10  (9)  The  Story  of  Santati  the  Minister  (Verse  142) 


While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  Santati,  the  minister  of  King  Pasenadi 
of  Kosala. 

On  one  occasion,  Santati  the  minister  returned  after  sup¬ 
pressing  a  rebellion  on  the  border.  King  Pasenadi  was  so 
pleased  with  him  that  he  honoured  the  minister  with  the  gift 
of  the  riches  and  glory  of  a  ruler  together  with  a  dancing  girl 
to  entertain  him  for  seven  days.  On  the  seventh  day,  riding 
the  ornamented  royal  elephant,  he  went  down  to  the  riverside 
for  a  bath.  On  the  way,  he  met  the  Buddha  going  on  an  alms- 
round,  and  being  drunk,  he  just  bowed  casually,  as  a  sign  of 
respect  to  the  Buddha.  The  Buddha  smiled,  and  Ananda 
asked  the  Buddha  why  he  smiled.  So,  the  Buddha  said  to 
Ananda,  “Ananda,  this  minister  will  come  to  see  me  this 
very  day  and  after  I  have  given  him  a  short  discourse,  he  will 
become  an  arahat.  Soon  after  becoming  an  arahat  he  will 
realize  parinibbana.” 

Santati  and  his  party  spent  the  whole  day  at  the  riverside,  bath¬ 
ing,  eating,  drinking  and  thus  thoroughly  enjoying  themselves. 
In  the  evening  the  minister  and  his  party  went  to  the  garden  to 
have  more  drinks  and  to  be  entertained  by  the  dancer.  The 
dancer,  on  her  part,  tried  her  best  to  entertain  the  minister.  For 
the  whole  week  she  was  living  on  reduced  diet  to  keep  herself 
trim.  While  dancing,  she  suffered  a  severe  stroke  and  col¬ 
lapsed,  and  at  that  instant  she  died  with  her  eyes  and  mouth 
wide  open.  The  minister  was  shocked  and  deeply  distressed.  In 
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agony,  he  tried  to  think  of  a  refuge  and  remembered  the 
Buddha.  He  went  to  the  Buddha,  accompanied  by  his  follow¬ 
ers,  and  related  to  him  about  the  grief  and  anguish  he  suffered 
on  account  of  the  sudden  death  of  the  dancer.  He  then  said  to 
the  Buddha,  “Venerable!  Please  help  me  get  over  my  sorrow; 
be  my  refuge,  and  let  me  have  the  peace  of  mind.”  To  him  the 
Buddha  replied,  “Rest  assured  my  son,  you  have  come  to  One 
who  could  help  you,  One  who  could  be  a  constant  solace  to 
you  and  who  will  be  your  refuge.  The  tears  you  have  shed  due 
to  the  death  of  this  dancer  throughout  the  round  of  rebirths  is 
more  than  the  waters  of  all  the  oceans.”  The  Buddha  then  in¬ 
structed  the  minister  in  verse.  The  meaning  of  the  verse  is  as 
follows:  In  the  past  there  has  been  in  you  clinging  ( upaddna ) 
due  to  craving;  get  rid  of  it.  In  future,  do  not  let  such  clinging 
occur  in  you.  Do  not  also  harbour  any  clinging  in  the  present; 
by  not  having  any  clinging,  craving  and  passion  will  be  calmed 
in  you  and  you  will  realize  Nibbana.” 


After  hearing  the  verse,  the  minister  attained  arahatship.  Then, 
realizing  that  his  life  span  was  at  an  end,  he  said  to  the  Buddha, 
“Venerable!  Let  me  now  realize  parinibbana  (great  demise), 
for  my  time  has  come.”  The  Buddha  consenting,  Santati  rose  to 
a  height  of  seven  toddy-palms  into  the  sky  and  there,  while 
meditating  on  the  element  of  fire  ( tejo  kasina ),  he  passed  away 
realizing  parinibbana.  His  body  went  up  in  flames,  his  blood 
and  flesh  burnt  up  and  bone  relics  ( dhatu )  fell  through  the  sky 
and  dropped  on  the  clean  piece  of  cloth  which  was  spread  by 
the  monks  as  instructed  by  the  Buddha.  The  monks  asked,  “ 
The  minister  had  realized  parinibbana  dressed  in  full  regalia;  is 
he  a  samana  or  a  brahmana?”  The  Buddha  replied,  “My  son 
can  be  called  both  samana  and  brahmana.” 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  142) 

alankato  api  ce  santo  danto  niyato  brahmacdn 

samam  careyya  sabbesu  bhutesu  dandam  nidhdya 

•  +/  +/  •  •  •  +/ 

so  brdhmano  so  samano  sa  bhikkhu 

•  • 

alankato  api:  though  a  person  may  be  attractively  dressed; 
ce:  if;  santo:  tranquil;  danto:  restrained;  niyato:  of  assured 
liberation;  brahmacdn:  leading  a  higher  life;  samam:  mod¬ 
est;  careyya:  behaves;  sabbesu  bhutesu:  towards  every 
being;  dandam:  violence;  nidhdya:  setting  aside  (refraining 
from);  so  brahmano:  he  is  truly  a  priest;  so  samano:  he  is 
truly  an  ascetic;  sa  bhikkhu:  he  is  truly  a  mendicant  monk 

Although  a  person  may  be  attractively  dressed,  he  behaves  in  a 
harmonious  manner.  He  is  tranquil,  restrained;  assured  of  liber¬ 
ation.  He  leads  the  religious  life.  He  is  not  violent  towards  be¬ 
ings.  Such  a  person  is  truly  a  priest  {brdhmano),  an  ascetic  ( sa - 
mana ),  and  a  mendicant  monk  {bhikkhu). 

Commentary 

brahma- cariy a:  pure  (chaste)  or  holy  life,  is  a  term  for  the  life  of  the 
monk.  Also,  a  lay-devotee  who  observes  the  eight  moral  precepts  and 
takes  as  the  third  precept  the  vow  of  chastity  upon  himself,  full  absten¬ 
tion  from  sexual  relations.  The  highest  aim  and  purpose  of  brahma- 
cariyd  is  the  unshakable  deliverance  of  mind. 
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Avoid  Evil  Through  Shame 
Effort  Is  Necessary  To  Avoid  Suffering 

10  (10)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Pilotikatissa  (Verses  143  &  144) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
these  verses,  with  reference  to  Venerable  Pilotikatissa. 

Once,  Venerable  Ananda  saw  a  shabbily  dressed  youth  going 
around  begging  for  food;  he  felt  pity  for  the  youth  and  made 
him  a  samanera.  The  young  novice  monk  left  his  old  clothes 
and  his  begging  plate  on  the  fork  of  a  tree.  When  he  became  a 
monk  he  was  known  as  Pilotikatissa.  As  a  monk,  he  did  not 
have  to  worry  about  food  and  clothing  as  he  was  in  affluent  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Yet,  sometimes  he  did  not  feel  happy  in  his  life  as 
a  monk  and  thought  of  going  back  to  the  life  of  a  layman. 
Whenever  he  had  this  feeling,  he  would  go  back  to  that  tree 
where  he  had  left  his  old  clothes  and  his  plate.  There,  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree,  he  would  put  this  question  to  himself,  “Oh 
shameless  one!  Do  you  want  to  leave  the  place  where  you  are 
fed  well  and  dressed  well?  Do  you  still  want  to  put  on  these 
shabby  clothes  and  go  begging  again  with  this  old  plate  in  your 
hand?”  Thus,  he  would  rebuke  himself,  and  after  calming 
down,  he  would  go  back  to  the  monastery. 

After  two  or  three  days,  again,  he  felt  like  leaving  the  monastic 
life  of  a  monk,  and  again,  he  went  to  the  tree  where  he  kept  his 
old  clothes  and  his  plate.  After  asking  himself  the  same  old 
question  and  having  been  reminded  of  the  wretchedness  of  his 
old  life,  he  returned  to  the  monastery.  This  was  repeated  many 
times.  When  other  monks  asked  him  why  he  often  went  to  the 
tree  where  he  kept  his  old  clothes  and  his  plate,  he  told  them 
that  he  went  to  see  his  teacher.  Thus  keeping  his  mind  on  his 
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old  clothes  as  the  subject  of  meditation,  he  came  to  realize  the 
true  nature  of  the  aggregates  of  the  khandhas ,  such  as  anicca, 
dukkha ,  anatta,  and  eventually  he  became  an  arahat.  Then,  he 
stopped  going  to  the  tree.  Other  monks,  noticing  that  Pilotika- 
tissa  had  stopped  going  to  the  tree  where  he  kept  his  old  clothes 
and  his  plate,  asked  him,  “Why  don’t  you  go  to  your  teacher 
any  more?”  To  them,  he  answered,  ‘When  I  had  the  need,  I  had 
to  go  to  him;  but  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  go  to  him  now.” 
When  the  monks  heard  his  reply,  they  took  him  to  see  the 
Buddha.  When  they  came  to  his  presence  they  said,  “Venera¬ 
ble!  This  monk  claims  that  he  has  attained  arahatship;  he  must 
be  telling  lies.”  But  the  Buddha  refuted  them,  and  said, 
“Monks!  Pilotikatissa  is  not  telling  lies,  he  speaks  the  truth. 
Though  he  had  relationship  with  his  teacher  previously,  now 
he  has  no  relationship  whatsoever  with  his  teacher.  Venerable 
Pilotikatissa  has  instructed  himself  to  differentiate  right  and 
wrong  causes  and  to  discern  the  true  nature  of  things.  He  has 
now  become  an  arahat,  and  so  there  is  no  further  connection 
between  him  and  his  teacher.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  143) 

bhadro  asso  kasdm  iva  yd  nindam  appabodhati 
bin  nisedho  purisdlokasmim  koci  vijjati 

bhadro  asso :  well  bred  horse;  kasdm  iva :  with  the  horse 
whip;  yd:  if  a  person;  nindam :  disgrace;  appabodhati : 
avoids;  hirl  nisedho :  gives  up  evil  through  shame;  puriso : 
such  a  person;  lokasmim 
koci :  rarely  in  the  world;  vijjati :  is  seen 

Rare  in  the  world  is  that  person  who  is  restrained  by  shame. 
Like  a  well-bred  horse  who  avoids  the  whip,  he  avoids  disgrace. 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  144) 

kasd  nivittho  bhadro  as  so  yathd  dtdpino  bhavdtha ; 
samvegino  bhavdtha ;  saddhdya  ca  silena  ca  viriyena  ca 
samadhind  ca  dhammavinicchayena  ca  sampannavijjd- 
carand  patissatd  anappakam  idam  dukkham  pahassatha 

kasd :  with  the  whip;  nivittho :  controlled;  bhadro :  well 
bred;  asso:  horse;  yathd :  in  what  manner;  dtdpino :  being 
penitent;  samvegino :  deeply  motivated;  saddhdya:  through 
devotion;  silena  ca:  through  discipline;  viriyena  ca:  and 
through  persistence;  samadhind  ca:  through  mental  com¬ 
posure;  dhammavinicchayena  ca:  through  examination  of 
experience;  s  amp  annavijj  dear  and:  through  the  attainment 
of  conscious  response;  patissatd:  through  introspection; 
anappakam:  not  little;  idam  dukkham:  this  suffering; 
pahassatha:  gets  rid  of 

Like  a  well-bred  horse  duly  disciplined  by  the  whip,  you  shall 
be  persistent  and  earnest.  Possessed  of  devotion,  discipline  and 
persistence,  and  with  composure  examine  experience.  Attain  to 
conscious  response  with  well  established  introspection. 


Commentary 

sila:  virtue.  Combined  with  this  extraordinary  generosity  of  a  Bo- 
dhisatta  is  his  virtuous  conduct  (sila).  The  meaning  of  the  Pali  term  is 
virtue.  It  consists  of  duties  that  one  should  perform  ( edritta )  and  absti¬ 
nences  which  one  should  practice  ( vdritta ).  These  duties  towards  par¬ 
ents,  children,  husband,  wife,  teachers,  pupils,  friends,  monks,  subordi¬ 
nates,  etc.,  are  described  in  detail  in  the  Sigdlovada  Sutta. 


The  duties  of  a  layman  are  described  in  a  series  of  relationships,  each, 
for  mnemonic  reasons,  of  five  items: 
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(1)  A  child  should  minister  to  his  parents  by:  (i)  supporting  them,  (ii) 
doing  their  duties,  (iii)  keeping  the  family  lineage,  (iv)  acting  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  worthy  of  his  inheritance  and  furthermore,  (v) 
offering  alms  in  honour  of  his  departed  relatives. 

(2)  Parents,  who  are  thus  ministered  to  by  their  children,  should  (i)  dis¬ 
suade  them  from  evil,  (ii)  persuade  them  to  do  good,  (iii)  teach 
them  an  art,  (iv)  give  them  in  marriage  to  a  suitable  wife,  and  (v) 
hand  over  to  them  their  inheritance  at  the  proper  time. 

(3)  A  pupil  should  minister  to  a  teacher  by:  (i)  rising,  (ii)  attending  on 
him,  (iii)  attentive  hearing,  (iv)  personal  service,  and  (v)  respectful¬ 
ly  receiving  instructions. 

(4)  Teachers  thus  ministered  to  by  pupils  should:  (i)  train  them  in  the 
best  discipline,  (ii)  make  them  receive  that  which  is  well  held  by 
them,  (iii)  teach  them  every  suitable  art  and  science,  (iv)  introduce 
them  to  their  friends  and  associates,  and  (v)  provide  for  their  safety 
in  every  quarter. 

(5)  A  husband  should  minister  to  his  wife  by:  (i)  courtesy,  (ii)  not  de¬ 
spising  her,  (iii)  faithfulness,  (iv)  handing  over  authority  to  her,  and 
( v)  providing  her  with  ornaments . 

(6)  The  wife,  who  is  thus  ministered  to  by  her  husband,  should:  (i)  per¬ 
form  her  duties  in  perfect  order,  (ii)  be  hospitable  to  the  people 
around,  (iii)  be  faithful,  (iv)  protect  what  he  brings,  and  (v)  be  in¬ 
dustrious  and  not  lazy  in  discharging  her  duties. 

(7)  A  noble  scion  should  minister  to  his  friends  and  associates  by:  (i) 
generosity,  (ii)  courteous  speech,  (iii)  promoting  their  good,  (iv) 
equality,  and  (v)  truthfulness. 
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(8)  The  friends  and  associates,  who  are  thus  ministered  to  by  a  noble 
scion,  should:  (i)  protect  him  when  he  is  heedless,  (ii)  protect  his 
property  when  he  is  heedless,  (iii)  become  a  refuge  when  he  is 
afraid,  (iv)  not  forsake  him  when  in  danger,  and  (v)  be  considerate 
towards  his  progeny. 

(9)  A  master  should  minister  to  servants  and  employees  by:  (i)  assign¬ 
ing  them  work  according  to  their  strength,  (ii)  supplying  them  with 
food  and  wages,  (iii)  tending  them  in  sickness,  (iv)  sharing  with 
them  extraordinary  delicacies,  and  (v)  relieving  them  at  times. 


(10) The  servants  and  employees,  who  are  thus  ministered  to  by  their 
master,  should:  (i)  rise  before  him,  (ii)  go  to  sleep  after  him,  (iii) 
take  only  what  is  given,  (iv)  perform  their  duties  satisfactorily,  and 
(v)  spread  his  good  name  and  fame. 


(1 1)  A  noble  scion  should  minister  to  ascetics  and  brahmins  by:  (i)  lov¬ 
able  deeds,  (ii)  lovable  words,  (iii)  lovable  thoughts,  (iv)  not  clos¬ 
ing  the  doors  against  them,  and  (v)  supplying  their  material  needs. 


(12) The  ascetics  and  brahmins,  who  are  thus  ministered  to  by  a  noble 
scion,  should:  (i)  dissuade  him  from  evil,  (ii)  persuade  him  to  do 
good,  (iii)  love  him  with  a  kind  heart,  (iv)  make  him  hear  what  he 
has  not  heard  and  clarify  what  he  has  already  heard,  and  (v)  point 
out  the  path  to  a  heavenly  state. 

A  Bodhisatta  who  fulfills  all  these  social  duties  (< caritta  sila )  becomes 
truly  a  refined  gentleman  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  Apart  from 
these  duties  he  endeavours  his  best  to  observe  the  other  rules  relating  to 
varitta  sila  (abstinence)  and  thus  lead  an  ideal  Buddhist  life.  Rightly 
discerning  the  law  of  action  and  consequence,  of  his  own  accord,  he  re¬ 
frains  from  evil  and  does  good  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  He  considers  it 
his  duty  to  be  a  blessing  to  himself  and  others,  and  not  a  curse  to  any, 
whether  man  or  animal. 
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As  life  is  precious  to  all  and  as  no  man  has  the  right  to  take  away  the 
life  of  another,  he  extends  his  compassion  and  loving -kindness  towards 
every  living  being,  even  to  the  tiniest  creature  that  crawls  at  his  feet, 
and  refrains  from  killing  or  causing  injury  to  any  living  creature.  It  is 
the  animal  instinct  in  man  that  prompts  him  mercilessly  to  kill  the 
weak  and  feast  on  their  flesh.  Whether  to  appease  one’s  appetite  or  as  a 
pastime  it  is  not  justifiable  to  kill  or  cause  a  helpless  animal  to  be  killed 
by  any  method  whether  cruel  or  humane.  And  if  it  is  wrong  to  kill  an 
animal,  what  must  be  said  of  slaying  human  beings,  however  noble  the 
motive  may  at  first  sight  appear. 


Furthermore,  a  Bodhisatta  abstains  from  all  forms  of  stealing,  direct  or 
indirect,  and  thus  develops  honesty,  trustworthiness  and  uprightness. 
Abstaining  from  misconduct,  which  debases  the  exalted  nature  of  man, 
he  tries  to  be  pure  and  chaste  in  his  sex  life.  He  avoids  false  speech, 
harsh  language,  slander,  and  frivolous  talk  and  utters  only  words  which 
are  true,  sweet,  peaceable  and  helpful.  He  avoids  intoxicating  liquors 
which  tend  to  mental  distraction  and  confusion,  and  cultivates  heedful¬ 
ness  and  clarity  of  vision. 


A  bodhisatta  would  adhere  to  these  five  principles  which  tend  to  con¬ 
trol  deeds  and  words,  whether  against  his  own  interests  or  not.  On  a 
proper  occasion  he  will  sacrifice  not  only  possessions  and  wealth  but 
life  itself  for  the  sake  of  his  principles.  It  should  not  be  understood  that 
a  Bodhisatta  is  perfect  in  his  dealings  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings 
in  samsara.  Being  a  worldling,  he  possesses  his  own  failings  and  limi¬ 
tations.  Certain  jatakas,  like  the  Kanavera  Jataka,  depict  him  as  a  very 
desperate  highway  robber.  This,  however,  is  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  The  great  importance  attached  by  an  aspirant  to  Buddhahood 
to  virtue  is  evident  from  the  Sllavlmamsa  Jataka  where  the  Bodhisatta 
says:  “Apart  from  virtue  wisdom  has  no  worth.” 
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Those  Who  Restrain  Their  Own  Mind 

1 0  (1 1 )  The  Story  of  Novice  Monk  Sukha  (Verse  1 45) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  Sukha,  a  samanera  (novice  monk). 

Sukha  was  made  a  novice  monk  at  the  age  of  seven  years  by 
Venerable  Sariputta.  On  the  eighth  day  after  being  made  a  nov¬ 
ice  monk  he  followed  Venerable  Sariputta  on  his  alms-round. 
While  doing  the  round  they  came  across  some  farmers  irrigat¬ 
ing  their  fields,  some  fletchers  were  straightening  their  arrows 
and  some  carpenters  were  making  things  like  cart-wheels.  See¬ 
ing  these,  he  asked  Venerable  Sariputta  whether  these  inani¬ 
mate  things  could  be  guided  to  where  one  wished  or  be  made 
into  things  one  wished  to  make,  and  the  monk  answered  him  in 
the  affirmative.  The  young  novice  monk  then  pondered  that  if 
that  were  so,  there  could  be  no  reason  why  a  person  could  not 
tame  his  mind  and  practice  tranquillity  and  insight  meditation. 

So,  he  asked  permission  from  the  monk  to  return  to  the  monas¬ 
tery.  On  that  very  day,  as  the  Buddha,  who  had  gone  out  early 
in  the  morning,  sat  in  the  perfumed  chamber,  he  considered  to 
himself,  “Today  the  novice  Sukha  gave  his  preceptor  his  bowl 
and  robe  and  turned  back,  saying,  T  will  strive  earnestly  for  the 
attainment  of  arahatship;’  has  he  yet  completed  his  task?” 
Straightaway,  he  perceived  that  the  novice  had  attained  the 
three  paths  and  fruits.  Considering  the  matter  further,  the 
Buddha  became  aware  of  the  following,  “Today  the  novice 
will  succeed  in  attaining  arahatship.”  With  this  thought  in  his 
mind,  the  Buddha  went  forth  from  the  perfumed  chamber,  and 
posting  himself  at  the  gateway,  stood  on  guard. 
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The  Venerable  brought  the  food.  The  Buddha  asked  him  four 
questions,  and  when  he  had  answered  the  last  of  the  questions, 
the  novice  attained  arahatship.  Then  the  Buddha  addressed  the 
Venerable,  saying,  “Go,  Sariputta,  give  the  novice  his  food.” 
The  elder  monk  went  and  forced  the  door,  whereupon  the  nov¬ 
ice  came  out  and  paid  his  respects  to  the  Venerable.  “Eat  the 
food  I  have  brought  you,”  said  the  Venerable. 

Just  then  the  Buddha  approached  and  asked,  “Monks,  what  is  it 
that  you  are  sitting  here  talking  about  now?”  The  monks  re¬ 
plied,  “Venerable,  today  the  morning  seemed  very  long,  and 
the  evening  was  tardy.  The  novice  has  but  just  finished  his 
meal.  Moreover  the  sun  has  just  passed  beyond  the  zenith  be¬ 
fore  our  very  eyes.”  The  Buddha  replied,  “Monks,  that  is  what 
always  happens  when  they  that  possess  merit  engage  in  medi¬ 
tation.  Today  the  novice  Sukha  saw  ditch-diggers  leading  the 
water  in  a  watercourse,  arrow-makers  straightening  their  ar¬ 
rows,  and  carpenters  fashioning  wheels  and  so  forth.  And  hav¬ 
ing  seen  these  things,  he  subdued  himself  and  attained  arahat¬ 
ship.” 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  145) 

nettikd  hi  udakam  nayanti  usukdrd  tejanam 
namayanti  tacchakd  ddrum  namayanti  subbatd  attdnam 
damayanti  panditd 

nettikd'.  irrigators;  udakam :  water;  nayanti'.  lead  along  to 
whatever  place  they  like;  usukdrd’.  the  fletchers;  tejanam’. 
arrow  shafts;  namayanti’.  shape;  tacchakd’.  the  carpenters; 
ddrum’.  the  wood;  namayanti’.  bend;  subbatd’.  the  conscien¬ 
tious;  attdnam:  the  self;  damayanti:  control;  panditd:  the 
wise  persons 
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Irrigators  direct  the  water.  Fletchers  shape  the  arrows.  Carpen¬ 
ters  shape  the  wood.  The  wise  conscientiously  control  them¬ 
selves. 


Commentary 

subbatd:  the  obedient  ones.  A  subbatd  is  a  person  who  is  amenable  to 
advice.  They  obey  the  advice  given.  Traditional  commentary  describes 
them  this  way:  sukhena  ovaditabbd,  anusdsi  tabbati  subbatd...  A  per¬ 
son  who  could  be  easily  advised  and  instructed.  A  really  obedient  per¬ 
son  ( subbatd )  never  resents  any  advice,  even  if  harshly  given.  The  re¬ 
sponse  of  such  a  person  is  -  “If  you  do  not  advise  me,  who  else  will?” 
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Old  Age 


One  Pacifying  Word  Is  Noble 

11  (1 )  The  Story  of  the  Companions  of  Visakha  (Verse  1 46) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
Verse,  with  reference  to  companions  of  Visakha. 

Five  hundred  men  from  Savatthi,  wishing  to  make  their  wives 
to  be  generous,  kind-hearted  and  virtuous  like  Visakha,  sent 
them  to  Visakha  to  be  her  constant  companions.  During  a 
drunken  festival  which  lasted  for  seven  days,  the  wives  of 
those  men  took  all  the  drinks  left  by  the  husbands  and  got 
drunk  in  the  absence  of  Visakha.  For  this  misbehaviour  they 
were  beaten  by  their  husbands.  On  another  occasion,  saying 
that  they  wished  to  listen  to  the  Buddha’s  discourse,  they  asked 
Visakha  to  take  them  to  the  Buddha  and  secretly  took  small 
bottles  of  liquor  hidden  in  their  clothes. 

On  arrival  at  the  monastery,  they  drank  all  the  liquor  they  had 
brought  and  threw  away  the  bottles.  Visakha  requested  the 
Buddha  to  teach  them  the  Dhamma.  By  that  time,  the  women 
were  getting  intoxicated  and  felt  like  singing  and  dancing. 
Mara,  taking  this  opportunity  made  them  bold  and  shameless, 
and  soon  they  were  boisterously  singing,  dancing,  clapping  and 
jumping  about  in  the  Monastery.  The  Buddha  saw  the  hand  of 
Mara  in  the  shameless  behaviour  of  these  women  and  said  to 
himself,  “Mara  must  not  be  given  the  opportunity.”  So,  the 
Buddha  sent  forth  dark-blue  rays  from  his  body  and  the  whole 
room  was  darkened;  the  women  were  frightened  and  began  to 
get  sober.  Then,  the  Buddha  vanished  from  his  seat  and  stood  on 
top  of  Mt.  Meru,  and  from  there  he  sent  forth  white  rays  and  the 
sky  was  lit  up  as  if  by  a  thousand  moons.  After  thus  manifest¬ 
ing  his  powers,  the  Buddha  said  to  those  women;  “You  ladies 
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should  not  have  come  to  my  monastery  in  this  unmindful  state. 
Because  you  have  been  negligent  Mara  has  had  the  opportunity 
to  make  you  behave  shamelessly,  laughing  and  singing  loudly, 
in  my  monastery.  Now,  strive  to  put  out  the  fetters  of  passion 
(raga)  which  is  in  you.”  At  the  end  of  the  discourse,  those 
women  attained  sotapatti  fruition. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  146) 

niccam  pajjalite  sati  kd  nu  hdsd  him  dnando  andhakdrena 
onaddhd  padTpam  na  gavessatha 

niccam :  constantly;  pajjalite  sati :  burning;  kd  nu  hdsd : 
what  laughter;  kim  anando :  what  pleasure;  andhakdrena : 
with  the  darkness;  onaddha :  enveloped;  padTpam :  a  light; 
na  gavessatha:  why  don’t  you  seek 

When  you  are  perpetually  burning  with  the  flames  of  passion, 
what  laughter,  what  pleasure?  When  you  are  enveloped  in  the 
darkness  of  ignorance,  why  do  you  not  seek  the  light  of  Wis¬ 
dom  to  dispel  that  darkness? 

Commentary 

Special  Note :  In  most  of  these  background  stories,  the  utterance  of  the 
stanzas  by  the  Buddha  results  in  people  attaining  sotapatti  fruition.  The 
status  of  a  stream-winner  {sotapatti):  The  sotdpanna,  i.e.,  the  stream- 
winner,  is  the  lowest  of  the  eight  noble  disciples.  Three  kinds  of 
stream-winners  are  to  be  distinguished:  the  one  with  seven  rebirths  at 
the  most  ( sattakkhattu-parama ),  the  one  passing  from  one  noble  family 
to  another  ( kolankola ),  the  one  germinating  only  once  more  (eka-bTjT). 

( 1)  If  a  man  after  the  disappearance  of  the  three  fetters  (personality -be¬ 
lief,  skeptical  doubt,  attachment  to  rules  and  ritual)  has  entered  the 
stream  (to  Nibbana),  he  is  no  more  subject  to  rebirth  in  lower 
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worlds,  is  firmly  established,  destined  to  full  enlightenment.  After 
having  passed  amongst  heavenly  and  human  beings  only  seven 
times  more  through  the  round  of  rebirths,  he  puts  an  end  to  suffer¬ 
ing.  Such  a  man  is  called  one  with  seven  rebirths  at  the  most  (sat- 
takkhattu-parama). 

(2)  If  a  man  after  the  disappearance  of  the  three  fetters  is  destined  to 
full  enlightenment,  he,  after  having  passed  among  noble  families 
two  or  three  times  through  the  round  of  rebirths,  puts  an  end  to  suf¬ 
fering.  Such  a  man  is  called  one  passing  from  one  noble  family  to 
another  ( kolankola ). 

(3)  If  a  man  after  the  disappearance  of  the  three  fetters  is  destined  to 
full  enlightenment,  he,  after  having  only  once  more  returned  to  hu¬ 
man  existence,  puts  an  end  to  suffering.  Such  a  man  is  called  one 
germinating  only  once  more  ( eka-biji ). 
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Behold  The  True  Nature  Of  The  Body 

11  (2)  The  Story  of  Sirima  (Verse  147) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  Sirima  the  courtesan. 

Once,  there  lived  in  Rajagaha,  a  very  beautiful  courtesan  by  the 
name  of  Sirima.  Every  day  Sirima  offered  alms-food  to  eight 
monks.  One  of  these  monks  happened  to  mention  to  other 
monks  how  beautiful  Sirima  was  and  also  that  she  offered  very 
delicious  food  to  the  monks  every  day.  On  hearing  this,  a 
young  monk  fell  in  love  with  Sirima  even  without  seeing  her. 
The  next  day,  the  young  monk  went  with  the  other  monks  to 
the  house  of  Sirima.  Sirima  was  not  well  on  that  day,  but  since 
she  wanted  to  pay  obeisance  to  the  monks,  she  was  carried  to 
the  presence  of  the  monks.  The  young  monk,  seeing  Sirima, 
thought  to  himself,  “Even  though  she  is  sick,  she  is  very  beau¬ 
tiful!”  And  he  felt  a  strong  desire  for  her. 

That  very  night,  Sirima  died.  King  Bimbisara  went  to  the 
Buddha  and  reported  to  him  that  “Sirima,  the  sister  of  JIvaka, 
had  died.  The  Buddha  told  King  Bimbisara  to  take  the  dead 
body  to  the  cemetery  and  keep  it  there  for  three  days  without 
burying  it,  but  to  have  it  protected  from  crows  and  vultures. 
The  king  did  as  he  was  told.  On  the  fourth  day,  the  dead  body 
of  the  beautiful  Sirima  was  no  longer  beautiful  or  desirable;  it 
got  bloated  and  maggots  came  out  of  the  nine  orifices.  On  that 
day,  the  Buddha  took  his  monks  to  the  cemetery  to  observe  the 
body  of  Sirima.  The  king  also  came  with  his  men.  The  young 
monk,  who  was  so  desperately  in  love  with  Sirima,  did  not 
know  that  Sirima  had  died.  When  he  learnt  that  the  Buddha  and 
the  monks  were  going  to  see  Sirima,  he  joined  them.  At  the 
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cemetery,  the  corpse  of  Sirima  was  surrounded  by  the  monks 
headed  by  the  Buddha,  and  also  by  the  king  and  his  men. 

The  Buddha,  surrounded  by  the  congregation  of  monks,  stood 
on  one  side  of  the  corpse;  the  congregation  of  nuns  and  the 
king’s  retinue  and  the  company  of  lay  disciples,  both  male  and 
female,  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  corpse,  each  company  in 
its  proper  place.  The  Buddha  then  asked  the  king,  “Great  king, 
who  is  this  woman?”  “Venerable,  it  is  Jlvaka’s  sister  Sirima.” 

“Is  this  Sirima?”  “Yes,  Venerable.”  “Well!  Send  a  drum 
through  the  town  and  make  proclamation,  ‘Those  who  will  pay 
a  thousand  pieces  of  money  for  Sirima  may  have  her.’”  Not  a 
man  said  ‘hem’  or  ‘hum’ .  The  king  brought  down  the  price  to  a 
penny,  then  to  a  half-penny,  then  to  a  quarter  of  a  penny,  then 
to  an  eighth  of  a  penny.  At  last  he  proclaimed  to  the  beating  of 
a  drum,  “They  may  have  her  for  nothing.”  Not  a  man  said 
‘hem’  or  ‘hum’.  Then  said  the  king  to  the  Buddha,  “Venerable, 
no  one  will  take  her,  even  as  a  gift.”  The  Buddha  replied, 
“Monks,  you  see  the  value  of  a  woman  in  the  eyes  of  the  multi¬ 
tude.  In  this  very  city  men  used  to  pay  a  thousand  pieces  of 
money  for  the  privilege  of  spending  one  night  with  this 
woman.  Now  there  is  no  one  who  will  take  her  as  a  gift.  Such 
was  her  beauty  which  had  perished  and  gone.  Behold,  monks, 
this  body  diseased  and  corrupt.” 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  147) 


yassa  dhuvam  thiti  natthi.  arukayam  samussitam  aturam 
+/  •  •  •  •  • 

bahusankappam  cittakatam  bimbam  passa 


yassa :  for  this  body;  dhuvam  thiti :  permanent  existence; 
natthi'.  there  is  not;  arukayam :  (it  is  in  fact)  body  of  sores; 
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samussitam :  propped  up  by  many  bones;  aturcim :  (it  is) 
afflicted  with  sickness;  bahusankappam :  by  many  well 
thought  of;  cittakatam :  glamorously  made  up;  bimbam :  this 
body;  passa:  observe 

This  body  has  no  permanent  existence.  It  is  in  fact  a  body  of 
sores.  It  is  diseased.  It  is  propped  up  by  many  kinds  of  bones.  It 
is  considered  by  many  to  be  good.  It  is  well  thought  of  by 
many.  It  is  glamorously  made  up.  Observe  this  true  nature  of 
the  body. 


Commentary 

natthi  dhuvam  thiti :  this  body  cannot  last.  It  has  no  permanent  exist¬ 
ence  -  arukayam.  This  is,  in  fact,  a  body  of  sores. 

aturam :  it  is  diseased;  bahusankappam :  well  thought  of  by  many; 
samussitam :  the  body  has  many  bones.  These  bones  prop  it  up;  cit¬ 
takatam :  glamorously  made  up.  All  these  are  categorized  as  illusory 
notions  regarding  body. 
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Life  Ends  In  Death 

1 1  (3)  The  Story  of  Nun  Uttara  (Verse  148) 


While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  Nun  Uttara. 

Nun  Uttara,  who  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  old,  was 
one  day  returning  from  her  alms -round  when  she  met  a  monk 
and  requested  him  to  accept  her  offering  of  alms-food;  so  she 
had  to  go  without  food  for  that  day.  The  same  thing  happened 
on  the  next  two  days.  Thus  Nun  Uttara  was  without  food  for 
three  successive  days  and  she  was  feeling  weak.  On  the  fourth 
day,  while  she  was  on  her  alms-round,  she  met  the  Buddha  on 
the  road  where  it  was  narrow.  Respectfully,  she  paid  obeisance 
to  the  Buddha  and  stepped  back.  While  doing  so,  she  acciden¬ 
tally  stepped  on  her  own  robe  and  fell  on  the  ground,  injuring 
her  head.  The  Buddha  went  up  to  her  and  said,  “Your  body  is 
getting  very  old  and  infirm,  it  is  ready  to  crumble,  it  will  soon 
perish.”  At  the  end  of  the  discourse,  Nun  Uttara  attained 
sotapatti  fruition. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  148) 

idam  rupam  parijinnam  roganiddham  pabhanguram 
putisandeho  bhijjati  hi  jivitam  maranantam 

idam  rupam :  this  form:  parijinnam'.  fully  broken  down; 
roganiddham’.  (it  is  like)  a  nest  of  diseases;  pabhanguram : 
disintegrates  easily;  putisandeho’.  putrid  matter  oozes  out 
of  it;  bhijjati:  it  breaks  apart  easily;  hi  jivitam  maranantam: 
Death  ends  it 
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This  form  -  this  body  -  is  fully  broken  down.  It  is  truly  a  den 
of  diseases.  It  disintegrates  easily.  Out  of  its  nine  orifices,  pu¬ 
trid  matter  oozes  constantly.  It  breaks  apart.  Death  puts  an  end 
to  it. 


Commentary 

jivitam  maranantam :  life  ends  in  death.  The  central  purpose  of  this 
stanza  is  to  drive  home  the  fact  of  impermanence  of  life.  Imperma¬ 
nence  ( aniccd )  is  the  first  of  three  characteristics  of  existence 
(tilakkhana) .  It  is  from  the  fact  of  impermanence  that,  in  most  texts,  the 
other  two  characteristics,  suffering  (< dukkha )  and  not-self  ( anatta ),  are 
derived.  Impermanence  of  things  is  the  rising,  passing  and  changing  of 
things,  or  the  disappearance  of  things  that  have  become  or  arisen.  The 
meaning  is  that  these  things  never  persist  in  the  same  way,  but  that  they 
are  vanishing  and  dissolving  from  moment  to  moment. 

Impermanence  is  a  basic  feature  of  all  conditioned  phenomena,  be  they 
material  or  mental,  coarse  or  subtle,  one’ s  own  or  external.  All  forma¬ 
tions  are  impermanent.  That  the  totality  of  existence  is  impermanent  is 
also  often  stated  in  terms  of  the  five  aggregates,  the  twelve  sense  bases. 
Only  Nibbana  which  is  unconditioned  and  not  a  formation  ( asankata ), 
is  permanent. 

The  insight  leading  to  the  first  stage  of  deliverance,  stream-entry,  is  of¬ 
ten  expressed  in  terms  of  impermanence:  “Whatever  is  subject  to  origi¬ 
nation,  is  subject  to  cessation.”  In  his  last  exhortation,  before  his 
Parinibbana,  the  Buddha  reminded  his  monks  of  the  impermanence  of 
existence  as  a  spur  to  earnest  effort:  “Behold  now,  monks,  I  exhort 
you.  Formations  are  bound  to  vanish.  Strive  earnestly!” 

Without  deep  insight  into  the  impermanence  and  unsubstantiality  of  all 
phenomena  of  existence  there  is  no  attainment  of  deliverance.  Hence 
comprehension  of  impermanence  gained  by  direct  meditative  experi¬ 
ence,  heads  two  lists  of  insight  knowledge:  (a)  contemplation  of  imper¬ 
manence  is  the  first  of  the  eighteen  chief  kinds  of  insight;  (b)  the  con¬ 
templation  of  arising  and  vanishing  is  the  first  of  nine  kinds  of 
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knowledge  which  lead  to  the  purification  by  knowledge  and  vision  of 
the  path  congress.  Contemplation  of  impermanence  leads  to  the  condi¬ 
tionless  deliverance.  As  herein  the  faculty  of  confidence  is  outstanding, 
he  who  attains  in  that  way  the  path  of  stream-entry,  is  called  a  faith- 
devotee  and  at  the  seven  higher  stages  he  is  called  faith-liberated. 

pabhanguram :  the  body  is  likely  to  disintegrate  easily. 

putisandeho :  putrid  matter  oozes  out  of  its  nine  orifices. 

anicca :  impermanence.  Regarding  impermanence,  though  we  may  see 
leaves  on  a  tree,  some  young  and  unfolding,  some  mature,  while  others 
are  sere  and  yellow,  impermanence  does  not  strike  home  in  our  hearts. 
Although  our  hair  changes  from  black,  to  grey,  to  white  over  the  years, 
we  do  not  realize  what  is  so  obviously  being  preached  by  this  change  - 
impermanence.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  occasionally  acqui¬ 
escing  in  the  mind  or  admitting  with  the  tongue  the  truth  of  imperma¬ 
nence,  and  actually  realizing  it  constantly  in  the  heart.  The  trouble  is 
that  while  intellectually  we  may  accept  impermanence  as  valid  truth, 
emotionally  we  do  not  admit  it,  specially  in  regard  to  I  and  mine.  But 
whatever  our  unskillful  emotions  of  greed  may  or  may  not  admit,  im¬ 
permanence  remains  a  truth,  and  the  sooner  we  come  to  realize  through 
insight  that  it  is  a  truth,  the  happier  we  shall  be,  because  our  mode  of 
thought  will  thus  be  nearer  to  reality. 
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A  Sight  That  Stops  Desire 

1 1  (4)  The  Story  of  Adhimanika  Monks  (Verse  149) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  some  monks  who  over-estimated  them¬ 
selves. 

A  great  number  of  monks,  after  taking  a  subject  of  meditation 
from  the  Buddha,  went  into  the  woods.  There,  they  practiced 
meditation  ardently  and  diligently  and  soon  attained  deep  men¬ 
tal  absorption  (jhana)  and  they  thought  that  they  were  free  from 
sensual  desires  and,  therefore,  had  attained  arahatship.  Actu¬ 
ally,  they  were  only  over-estimating  themselves.  Then,  they 
went  to  the  Buddha,  with  the  intention  of  informing  the  Buddha 
about  what  they  thought  was  their  attainment  of  arahatship. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  outer  gate  of  the  Monastery,  the 
Buddha  said  to  the  Venerable  Ananda,  “Those  monks  will  not 
benefit  much  by  coming  to  see  me  now;  let  them  go  to  the  cem¬ 
etery  first  and  come  to  see  me  only  afterwards.”  The  Venerable 
Ananda  then  delivered  the  message  of  the  Buddha  to  those 
monks,  and  they  reflected,  “The  Buddha  knows  everything;  he 
must  have  some  reason  in  making  us  go  to  the  cemetery  first.” 
So  they  went  to  the  cemetery. 

There,  when  they  saw  the  putrid  corpses  they  could  look  at 
them  as  just  skeletons,  and  bones,  but  when  they  saw  some 
fresh  dead  bodies  they  realized,  with  horror,  that  they  still  had 
some  sensual  desires  awakening  in  them.  The  Buddha  saw  them 
from  his  perfumed  chamber  and  sent  forth  his  radiance;  then  he 
appeared  to  them  and  said,  “Monks!  Seeing  these  bleached 
bones,  is  it  proper  for  you  to  have  any  sensual  desires  in  you?” 
At  the  end  of  the  discourse,  the  monks  attained  arahatship. 


Then  the  Buddha  pronounced  this  stanza. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  149) 

sarade  apatthdni  aldpuni  iva  kdpotakdni  ydni 

imdni  atthini  tdni  disvdna  kd  rati 

•  • 

sdrade\  during  autumn;  apatthdni'.  scattered  carelessly; 
aldpuni  iva:  like  gourds;  kapotakani:  grey  coloured;  ydni 
imdni:  such;  atthini  tdni:  these  bones;  disvdna:  having 
seen;  kd  rati:  who  ever  will  lust 

In  the  dry  autumnal  season,  one  can  see  bones  and  skulls 
strewn  around.  These  dry  grey-hued  skulls  are  like  gourds 
thrown  here  and  there.  Seeing  these,  whoever  will  lust? 


Commentary 

atthini :  bones.  The  stanza  describes  a  variety  of  human  bones  strewn 
in  a  cemetery.  They  symbolize  the  universal  law  of  decay  -  jard. 

jara:  old  age,  decay.  Old  age  (decay)  is  one  of  the  three  divine  messen¬ 
gers.  Divine  messengers  is  a  symbolic  name  for  old  age,  disease  and 
death,  since  these  three  things  remind  man  of  his  future  and  rouse  him 
to  earnest  striving.  It  is  said,  “Did  you,  O  man,  never  see  in  the  world  a 
man  or  a  woman  eighty,  ninety  or  a  hundred  years  old,  frail,  crooked  as 
a  gable-roof,  bent  down,  resting  on  crutches,  with  tottering  steps,  in¬ 
firm,  youth  long  since  fled,  with  broken  teeth,  grey  and  scanty  hair,  or 
bald-headed,  wrinkled,  with  blotched  limbs?  And  did  it  never  occur  to 
you  that  you  also  are  subject  to  old  age,  that  you  also  cannot  escape  it? 
Did  you  never  see  in  the  world  a  man  or  a  woman,  who  being  sick,  af¬ 
flicted  and  grievously  ill,  and  wallowing  in  their  own  filth,  was  lifted 
up  by  some  people,  and  put  down  by  others?  And  did  it  never  occur  to 
you  that  you  also  are  subject  to  disease,  that  you  also  cannot  escape  it? 
Did  you  never  see  in  the  world  the  corpse  of  a  man  or  a  woman,  one,  or 
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two,  or  three  days  after  death,  swollen  up,  blue-black  in  colour,  and  full 
of  corruption?  And  did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  you  also  are  subject  to 
death,  that  you  also  cannot  escape  it?” 

When  one  sees  the  impermanence  of  everything  in  life:  how  everything 
one  is  attached  to  and  dependent  on,  changing,  parting  or  coming  to  de¬ 
struction,  what  is  left  is  only  the  emotional  disturbance:  the  feeling  of 
insecurity,  loneliness,  fear,  anxiety,  worry  and  unhappiness.  The  only 
way  to  find  happiness  is  to  learn  to  control  the  emotions  and  calm  the 
mind,  by  changing  the  way  we  think.  We  have  to  become  detached 
from  things  and  independent  emotionally.  This  is  done  by  understand¬ 
ing  that  we  do  not  own  anything  in  the  world,  including  what  we  call 
ourselves:  the  body,  mind,  and  spirit. 
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The  Body  Is  A  City  Of  Bones 

1 1  (5)  The  Story  of  Nun  RGpananda  (Janapadakalyani)  (Verse  150) 


While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  Janapadakalyani. 

Princess  Janapadakalyani  was  the  daughter-in-law  of  Gotami, 
the  step-mother  of  Gotama  the  Buddha;  because  she  was  very 
beautiful  she  was  also  known  as  Rupananda.  She  was  married 
to  Nanda,  half  brother  of  the  Buddha.  One  day  she  pondered, 
“My  elder  brother  who  could  have  become  a  Universal  Mon¬ 
arch  has  renounced  the  world  to  become  a  monk;  he  is  now  a 
Buddha.  Rahula,  the  son  of  my  elder  brother,  and  my  own  hus¬ 
band  Prince  Nanda  have  also  become  monks.  My  mother 
Gotami  has  also  become  a  nun,  and  I  am  all  alone  here!”  So 
saying,  she  went  to  the  monastery  of  some  nuns  and  became  a 
nun  herself.  Thus,  she  had  become  a  nun  not  out  of  faith  but 
only  in  imitation  of  others  and  because  she  felt  lonely. 

Rupananda  had  heard  from  others  that  the  Buddha  often  taught 
impermanence,  unsatisfactoriness  and  insubstantiality  of  the 
khandhas  (component  things).  So  she  thought  he  would  talk 
deprecatingly  about  her  good  looks  if  he  should  see  her;  and 
thus  thinking,  she  kept  away  from  the  Buddha.  But  other  nuns, 
coming  back  from  the  monastery,  kept  talking  in  praise  of  the 
Buddha;  so,  one  day,  she  decided  to  accompany  other  nuns  to 
the  monastery. 

The  Buddha  saw  her  and  reflected,  “A  thorn  can  only  be  taken 
out  with  a  thorn;  Rupananda  being  very  attached  to  her  body 
and  being  very  proud  of  her  beauty,  I  must  take  the  pride  and 
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attachment  out  of  her  through  beauty.”  So,  with  his  supernor¬ 
mal  power,  he  caused  an  image  of  a  very  beautiful  lady  of 
about  sixteen  years  of  age  to  be  seated  near  him,  fanning  him. 
This  young  girl  was  visible  only  to  Rupananda  and  the 
Buddha.  When  Rupananda  saw  the  girl,  she  realized  that  com¬ 
pared  to  that  girl,  she  herself  was  just  like  an  old,  ugly  crow 
compared  to  a  beautiful  white  swan.  Rupananda  had  a  good 
look  at  the  girl  and  she  felt  that  she  liked  her  very  much.  Then, 
she  looked  again  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  girl  had 
grown  to  the  age  of  about  twenty.  Again  and  again,  she  looked 
at  the  figure  beside  the  Buddha  and  every  time  she  noticed  that 
the  girl  had  grown  older  and  older.  Thus,  the  girl  turned  into  a 
grown-up  lady,  then  into  a  middle-aged  lady,  and  a  very  old 
lady,  successively.  Rupananda  also  noticed  that  with  the  aris¬ 
ing  of  a  new  image,  the  old  image  disappeared,  and  she  came 
to  realize  that  there  was  a  continuous  process  of  change  and  de¬ 
cay  in  the  body.  With  the  coming  of  this  realization,  her  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  body  diminished.  Meanwhile,  the  figure  near  the 
Buddha  had  turned  into  an  old,  decrepit  lady,  who  could  no 
longer  control  her  bodily  functions,  and  was  rolling  in  her  own 
excreta.  Finally,  she  died,  her  body  got  bloated,  pus  and  mag¬ 
gots  came  out  of  the  nine  openings  and  crows  and  vultures 
were  trying  to  snatch  at  the  dead  body. 

Having  seen  all  these,  Rupananda  pondered,  “This  young  girl 
has  grown  old  and  decrepit  and  died  in  this  very  place  under 
my  own  eyes.  In  the  same  way,  my  body  will  also  grow  old  and 
wear  out;  it  will  be  subject  to  disease  and  I  will  also  die.”  Thus, 
she  came  to  perceive  the  true  nature  of  the  khandhas.  At  this 
point,  the  Buddha  talked  about  the  impermanence,  the  unsatis¬ 
factoriness  and  the  insubstantiality  of  the  khandhas,  and 
Rupananda  attained  sotapatti  fruition. 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  150) 


yattha  jara  ca  maccu  ca  mano  ca  makkho  ca  ohito 
mamsaldhita  lepanam  atthmam  katam  nagaram 

•  JL  •  •  •  •  •  L/  • 

yattha\  where;  jara  ca:  decay;  maccu  ca:  death;  mano 
makkho  ca:  pride  and  ingratitude  too;  ohito:  are  deposited; 
mamsaldhita  lepanam:  plastered  with  flesh  and  blood; 
atthmam:  of  bones;  katam:  is  built;  nagaram:  a  city 

The  body  is  made  of  bones  which  form  its  structure.  This  bare 
structure  is  plastered  and  filled  with  flesh  and  blood.  Inside  this 
citadel  are  deposited  decay,  death,  pride  and  ingratitude. 


Commentary 

makkho :  ingratitude;  slander.  The  tendency  to  run  down  others  and  to 
slur  what  is  good  about  them  is  described  as  makkho.  The  bad  quality 
of  attempting  to  cancel  even  the  highest  traits  of  others  is  meant  by  this 
expression.  Both  laymen  and  the  clergy  may  be  guilty  of  this  tendency 
to  negate  the  good  done  to  one  by  another.  Here,  it  is  considered  a  gen¬ 
eral  human  failing. 
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Buddha’s  Teaching  Never  Decays 

1 1  (6)  The  Story  of  Queen  Mallika  (Verse  151) 


While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  Mallika,  queen  of  King  Pasenadi  of 
Kosala. 


One  day,  Mallika  went  into  the  bathroom  to  wash  her  face, 
hands  and  feet.  Her  pet  dog  came  in;  as  she  was  bending  to 
wash  her  feet,  the  dog  tried  to  have  sex  with  her,  and  the  queen 
appeared  to  be  amused  and  somewhat  pleased.  The  king  saw 
this  strange  incident  through  the  window  from  his  bedroom. 
When  the  queen  came  in,  he  said  angrily  to  the  queen,  “Oh, 
you  wicked  woman !  What  were  you  doing  with  that  dog  in  the 
bathroom?  Do  not  deny  what  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes.”  The 
queen  replied  that  she  was  only  washing  her  face,  her  hands 
and  her  feet,  and  so  was  doing  nothing  wrong.  Then  she  contin¬ 
ued,  “But,  that  room  is  very  strange.  If  anyone  went  into  that 
room,  to  one  looking  from  this  window  there  would  appear  to 
be  as  two.  If  you  do  not  believe  me,  O  king,  please  go  into  that 
room  and  I  will  look  through  this  window.” 


So,  the  king  went  into  the  bathroom.  When  he  came  out,  Mal¬ 
lika  asked  the  king  why  he  misbehaved  with  a  she-goat  in  that 
room.  The  king  denied  it,  but  the  queen  insisted  that  she  saw 
them  with  her  own  eyes.  The  king  was  puzzled,  but  being  dim- 
witted,  he  accepted  the  queen’s  explanation,  and  concluded 
that  the  bathroom  was,  indeed  very  strange. 


From  that  time,  the  queen  was  full  of  remorse  for  having  lied  to 
the  king  and  for  having  brazenly  accused  him  of  misbehaving 
with  a  she-goat.  Thus,  even  when  she  was  approaching  death, 
she  forgot  to  think  about  the  great,  unrivalled  charities  she  had 
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shared  with  her  husband  and  only  remembered  that  she  had 
been  unfair  to  him.  As  a  result  of  this,  when  she  died  she  was 
reborn  in  Niraya  (hell).  After  her  burial,  the  king  intended  to 
ask  the  Buddha  where  she  was  reborn.  The  Buddha  wished  to 
spare  his  feelings,  and  also  did  not  want  him  to  lose  faith  in  the 
Dhamma.  So  he  willed  that  this  question  should  not  be  put  to 
him  and  King  Pasenadi  forgot  to  ask  the  Buddha. 

However,  after  seven  days  in  niraya,  the  queen  was  reborn  in 
the  Tusita  deva  world.  On  that  day,  the  Buddha  went  to  King 
Pasenadi’ s  palace  for  alms-food;  he  indicated  that  he  wished  to 
rest  in  the  coach-shed  where  the  royal  carriages  were  kept.  Af¬ 
ter  offering  alms-food,  the  king  asked  the  Buddha  where  queen 
Mallika  was  reborn  and  the  Buddha  replied,  “Mallika  has  been 
reborn  in  the  Tusita  deva  world.”  Hearing  this,  the  king  was 
very  pleased,  and  said,  “Where  else  could  she  have  been  re¬ 
born?  She  was  always  thinking  of  doing  good  deeds,  always 
thinking  what  to  offer  to  the  Buddha  on  the  next  day.  Venera¬ 
ble!  Now  that  she  is  gone,  I,  your  humble  disciple,  hardly 
know  what  to  do.”  To  him  the  Buddha  said,  “Look  at  these  car¬ 
riages  of  your  father  and  your  grandfather;  these  are  all  worn 
down  and  lying  useless;  so  also  is  your  body,  which  is  subject 
to  death  and  decay.  Only  the  Dhamma  of  the  virtuous  is  not 
subject  to  decay.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  151) 

sucittd  rajarathd  ve  jiranti  atho  sanram  api  jaram  upeti , 
satam  dhammo  ca  jaram  na  upeti ,  santo  sabbhi  have  pave- 
dayanti. 

sucittd :  the  well  decked;  rajarathd :  the  royal  carriages;  ve 
jiranti :  certainly  disintegrate;  atho :  similarly;  sanram  api : 
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the  body  too:  jar  am:  decay;  upeti:  reaches;  sat  am:  of  noble 
person  (like  the  Buddha);  dhammo:  the  teaching;  ca  jaram: 
decay;  na  upeti:  does  not  reach;  santo:  those  supremely 
disciplined  persons;  sabbhi:  with  good  people;  have:  with¬ 
out  any  doubt;  pavedayanti:  communicate 

Such  beautiful  and  attractive  objects  as  the  carriages  of  kings 
also  disintegrate.  The  human  body  too  decays.  But,  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  truth  never  decays.  The  calm  ones  experience  this 
truth . 


Commentary 

While  everything  decays  and  dies,  if  one  can  maintain  an  unshaken 
mind,  that  calmness  is  the  only  stable  experience  which  is  known  only 
to  those  who  have  achieved  the  serenity  of  Nibbana. 
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Body  Fattens  -  Mind  Does  Not 

1 1  (7)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Kaludayi  (Verse  152) 


While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  Kaludayi,  a  monk  with  little  intelligence. 

The  story  goes  that  Venerable  Kaludayi  used  to  go  to  a  house 
where  people  were  having  a  holiday  and  recite  stanzas  appro¬ 
priate  to  a  funeral,  such  as,  “They  stand  outside  the  walls.” 
Likewise  he  would  go  to  a  house  where  a  funeral  was  in 
progress,  and  instead  of  saying  the  appropriate  words,  “They 
stand  outside  the  walls,”  he  would  recite  such  holiday  stanzas 
as,  “Alms-giving  and  piety.”  Or  else  he  would  recite  the  Jewel 
Sutta,  containing  such  stanzas  as,  “Whatever  riches  exist,  ei¬ 
ther  in  this  world  or  in  the  next.” 

In  fact,  no  matter  where  he  went,  even  though  he  set  out  with 
the  intention  of  saying  one  thing,  he  would  invariably  say 
something  entirely  different.  Monks  who  heard  him  talk  re¬ 
ported  the  matter  to  the  Buddha,  saying,  “Venerable,  what  is 
the  use  of  Kaludayi’ s  going  either  to  places  where  festivities 
are  in  progress  or  to  places  where  funerals  are  in  progress? 
Where  the  right  thing  should  be  said,  he  always  says  the  wrong 
thing.”  The  Buddha  replied,  “Monks,  this  is  not  the  first  time 
he  has  so  spoken;  in  a  previous  existence  also  he  always  said 
the  wrong  thing  instead  of  the  right  thing.”  So  saying,  he  told 
the  following  story. 

In  times  long  gone  by,  there  was  a  brahmin  named  Aggidatta 
who  lived  in  Benares.  The  brahmin  had  a  son  named  Soma- 
datta  Kumara  who  waited  upon  the  king,  and  Somadatta  was 
the  king’s  darling  and  delight.  One  day  one  of  his  two  oxen 
died.  Thereupon  the  brahmin  said  to  his  son,  “Dear  Somadatta, 
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ask  the  king  for  a  single  ox  and  fetch  him  back  to  me.”  Soma- 
datta  thought  to  himself,  “If  I  make  such  a  request  of  the  king, 
he  will  think  that  I  am  using  my  connection  with  him.”  So  he 
said  to  his  father,  “Dear  father,  you  go  yourself  and  ask  the 
king.”  “Very  well,  dear  son,  take  me  with  you.” 

Then  he  taught  his  father  the  following  Stanza: 

I  had  two  oxen,  mighty  king,  with  which  I  plowed 
my  field; 

But  one  of  the  two  is  dead;  pray  give  me  another, 
Warrior-prince. 

But  when  he  went  to  the  king  he  said  this: 

I  had  two  oxen,  mighty  king,  with  which  I  plowed 
my  field; 

But  one  of  the  two  is  dead;  pray  take  my  other,  Warrior- 
prince. 

At  that  time  the  stupid  brahmin  was  Kaludayi. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  152) 

appassuto  ayam  puriso  balivaddo  iva  jlrati.  tassa  mamsdni 
vaddhanti  tassa  pahhd  na  vaddhati 

•  •  i.  •  • 

appassuto :  who  has  scarcely  heard;  ayam  puriso :  this  per¬ 
son;  balivaddo  iva :  like  a  bull;  jlrati :  grows;  tassa:  his; 
mamsdni :  muscles;  vaddhanti :  grow;  tassa :  his;  pahhd:  self 
understanding;  na  vaddhati :  does  not  grow. 

The  person  who  has  scarcely  heard  the  Teaching  grows  in  phy¬ 
sique,  like  a  fattened  bull.  Although  his  body  grows,  his  self 
understanding  does  not. 
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Commentary 


appassuto :  the  person  of  little  learning;  literally,  a  person  who  has 
‘heard’  very  little.  In  the  days  of  the  Buddha,  learning  came  about 
largely  through  hearing  what  the  wise  people  said. 

balivaddo :  the  bull:  the  measure  of  his  growth  and  maturity  is  his  phys¬ 
ical  size. 

mamsani :  his  muscles  grow;  his  brains  increase. 

panna  tassa  navaddhati :  his  self  knowledge  does  not  grow. 

panna :  understanding,  knowledge,  wisdom,  Insight.  Panna  comprises 
a  very  wide  field.  The  specific  Buddhist  penetrative  awareness  of  the 
experience  within,  however,  is  part  of  the  noble  eight-fold  path 
( magga )  to  deliverance.  It  is  Insight  ( vipassand ),  i.e.,  that  discrimina¬ 
tive  awareness  of  experience,  which  brings  about  the  four  stages  of 
sainthood  and  the  realization  of  Nibbana,  and  which  consists  in  the 
penetration  of  the  Impermanence,  Misery  and  Impersonality  of  all 
forms  of  existence. 

With  regard  to  the  condition  of  its  arising  one  distinguishes  three  kinds 
of  knowledge:  Knowledge  based  on  Thinking,  Knowledge  based  on 
Learning,  Knowledge  based  on  Mental  Development. 

‘Based  on  Thinking’  is  that  knowledge  which  one  has  acquired  through 
one’s  own  thinking,  without  having  learnt  it  from  others. 

‘Based  on  Learning’  is  that  knowledge  which  one  has  heard  from  oth¬ 
ers  and  thus  acquired  through  learning. 

‘Based  on  Mental  Development’  is  that  knowledge  which  one  has  ac¬ 
quired  through  mental  development  in  this  or  that  way,  and  which  has 
reached  the  stage  of  complete  understanding. 

Panna  is  one  of  the  five  mental  faculties,  one  of  the  three  kinds  of  train¬ 
ing,  and  one  of  the  requisites  for  transcendence  (paramita). 
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Seeing  The  Builder  Of  The  House 
Thy  Building  Material  Is  Broken 

11  (8)  Venerable  Ananda’s  Stanzas  (Verses  153  &  154) 

This  religious  instruction  was  spoken  by  the  Buddha  while  he 
sat  at  the  foot  of  the  Bodhi-tree  (Tree  of  Enlightenment)  by 
way  of  solemn  speech  ( Udana )  and  at  a  later  time  was  recited 
to  Venerable  Ananda  in  answer  to  a  question. 

For  the  Buddha,  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  Bodhi-tree,  before  the 
setting  of  sun,  had  overcome  the  force  of  Mara;  in  the  first 
watch,  drove  away  the  darkness  that  veils  previous  states  of  ex¬ 
istence;  in  the  middle  watch,  acquired  supernatural  vision;  and 
in  the  last  watch,  out  of  pity  for  living  beings,  by  focussing  his 
thoughts  on  dependent  originations  and  meditating  on  it  both 
forwards  and  backwards,  at  sunrise  he  obtained  complete  en¬ 
lightenment.  Thereupon,  he  breathed  forth  a  solemn  declara¬ 
tion  common  to  countless  number  of  Buddhas. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  153) 

punappunam  jdti  dukkhd  gahakarakam  gavesanto  aneka- 

jdti  samsaram  anibbisam  sandhdvissam 

•  •  •  • 

punappunam :  over  and  over,  repeatedly;  jdti:  birth; 
dukkha\  is  sorrow  fraught;  gahakarakam :  (so)  the  house 
builder;  gavesanto :  seeking;  anekajdti  samsaram :  numer¬ 
ous  births  in  this  seemingly  endless  cycle  of  existence;  ani¬ 
bbisam:  without  encountering;  sandhdvissam :  travelled 

This  tour,  this  cycle  of  existence,  has  run  through  numerous 
births  without  encountering,  looking  for  the  builder,  the  creator 
of  the  world  and  self.  For  repeated  birth  is  painful. 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  154) 

gahakaraka  dittho  asi.  puna  geham  na  kahasi  te  sabbd 
phdsukd  bhaggd  gahakutam  visankhitam.  cittam 
visankhdragatam.  tanhanam  khayam  ajjhagd 

gahakaraka :  you  house  builder;  dittho  asi :  I  have  seen  you ; 
puna:  once  again;  geham :  the  house;  na  kahasi :  will  not 
build;  te:  your;  sabbd  phdsukd:  all  supports;  bhaggd:  (are) 
destroyed;  gahakutam:  the  structure  of  the  house;  visankhi¬ 
tam:  (is)  demolished;  cittam:  mind;  visankhdragatam:  has 
stopped  being  conditioned;  tanhanam  khayam:  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  urge;  ajjhagd:  has  been  achieved 

O,  you  builder,  the  creator,  you  are  at  last  seen.  You  will  never 
build  this  house  and  self  again.  All  your  supports  are  de¬ 
stroyed;  the  structure  is  demolished.  The  mind  has  stopped  be¬ 
ing  conditioned,  the  urge  has  ceased. 

Commentary 

Special  Note.  At  dawn,  on  the  very  day  of  His  Enlightenment,  the 
Buddha  spoke  this  paean  of  joy  ( Udana )  which  vividly  describes  His 
transcendental  moral  victory  and  His  inner  spiritual  experience.  He  was 
compelled  to  travel  on  this  tour  (samsdra)  and  consequently  to  suffer,  as 
He  could  not  discover  the  architect  that  built  this  house  and  the  self.  In 
His  final  birth,  while  engaged  in  solitary  meditation,  which  He  had 
highly  developed,  in  the  course  of  His  wanderings,  after  a  relentless 
search  He  discovered,  by  His  own  insight,  the  elusive  architect  residing, 
not  outside,  but  within  the  recesses  of  His  own  heart.  It  was  the  mental 
process  of  perception  and  conception  ( sankhara )  and  the  compulsive 
urge  to  exist  ( bhava  tanka )  that  was  the  creator,  the  architect,  the  builder, 
which  is  a  mental  process  latent  in  all.  What  is  created  by  oneself  can  be 
destroyed  by  oneself.  The  discovery  of  the  architect  is  the  introspective 
awareness  of  the  mental  process,  which  stopped  the  process,  attaining 
arahatship.  In  these  verses  it  is  alluded  to  as  ‘the  cessation  of  the  urge’. 
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The  support  of  this  self-created  house  is  the  urge.  The  structure  is  the 
mental  construct  ( sankhdra ).  The  shattering  of  the  structure  by  becom¬ 
ing  conscious  of  the  process  results  in  the  complete  demolition  of  the 
house. 

With  the  demolition  of  the  house  the  mind  attains  the  unconditioned 
state,  which  is  Nibbana.  Here,  the  Buddha  admits  his  past  wanderings 
in  existence  which  entail  suffering,  a  fact  which  evidently  proves  that 
rebirth,  more  than  being  a  mere  belief,  is  the  very  factual  basis  of  the 
practice  of  Buddhism.  It  is  the  problem  that  the  Buddha  set  out  to  solve 
for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

tanhanam  khayatn  ajjhaga :  literally  attained  the  cessation  of  the  crav¬ 
ing  which  is  Nibbana  the  deathless.  Nibbana  is  the  summum  bonum  of 
Buddhism. 

The  Jataka  Commentary  relates  that  the  Bodhisatta,  in  his  birth  as  the 
ascetic  Sumedha,  contemplated  thus: 

“Even  as,  although  Misery  is, 

Yet  Happiness  is  also  found, 

So,  though  indeed  Existence  is, 

Non-existence  should  be  sought. 

“Even  as,  although  there  may  be  Heat, 

Yet  grateful  Cold  is  also  found, 

So,  though  the  three-fold  Fire  exists, 

Likewise  Nirvana  should  be  sought. 

“Even  as,  although  there  Evil  is, 

That  which  is  Good  is  also  found, 

So,  though  ‘tis  true  that  birth  exists. 

That  which  is  not  birth  should  be  sought.” 

The  pali  word  Nibbana  (Sanskrit  -  Nirvana )  is  composed  of  ‘AT  and 
‘  Vdna\  N  is  a  negative  particle.  Vdna  means  motion.  “It  is  called  Nib- 
bdna  in  that  it  is  the  absence  (Ni)  of  that  compulsive  urge  to  move, 
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which  is  the  reaction  of  an  organism  to  stimulation  which  is  called 
Vdnar  As  long  as  one  is  impelled  by  the  urge,  one  accumulates  fresh 
Kammic  activities  which  must  continue  in  one  form  or  other  the  per¬ 
petual  cycle  of  birth  and  death.  When  all  forms  of  this  urge  are  eradi¬ 
cated,  reproductive  kammic  forces  cease  to  operate,  and  one  attains 
Nibbana,  stopping  the  cycle  of  birth  and  death.  The  Buddhist  concep¬ 
tion  of  deliverance  is  stopping  the  ever-recurring  cycle  of  life  and 
death. 


Nibbana  is  also  explained  as  the  extinction  of  the  fetters  of  lust 
(, lobha ),  hatred  ( dosa ),  and  delusion  ( moha ).  “The  whole  world  is  in 
flames,”  says  the  Buddha.  “By  what  fire  is  it  kindled?  By  the  fire  of 
lust,  hatred  and  delusion;  by  the  fire  of  birth,  old  age,  death,  sorrow, 
lamentation,  pain,  grief  and  despair  is  it  kindled.”  Nibbana,  in  one 
sense  may  be  interpreted  as  the  extinction  of  these  flames.  Nibbana  is 
nothing  but  the  extinction  of  these  flames.  The  extinction  of  the  flames 
is  not  the  means  of  attaining  Nibbana,  it  is  the  end  itself. 

Some  writers  hesitate  to  say  that  Nibbana  is  nothingness.  They  forget 
the  all  important  concept  of  ‘nothingness’  (sunnata)  in  Buddhism. 
They  always  crave  for  something  even  in  Nibbana.  But  unless  we  ‘de¬ 
sire  nothing’  we  cannot  attain  Nibbana.  If  Nibbana  is  nothingness,  then 
it  must  be  analogous  to  space  (. Akdsa ).  Both  space  and  Nibbana  are 
eternal  and  unchanging.  The  former  is  eternal  because  it  is  the  absence 
of  matter.  The  latter  is  both  spaceless  and  timeless.  It  is  incorrect  to  say 
that  space  or  Nibbana  ‘is  not’.  It  may  briefly  be  said  that  space  ‘is’  in 
relation  to  matter;  and  Nibbana  ‘is’  in  relation  to  suffering. 

The  Buddha,  speaking  of  the  different  planes  of  existence,  makes  spe¬ 
cial  reference  to  a  ‘Realm  of  Nothingness’  ( Akincannayatana ),  which 
must  be  distinguished  from  Nibbana.  The  realm  of  nothingness  is  not 
an  absence  but  a  perception  of  nothingness. 


In  this  image  Buddha  describes  the  self  as  a  house  built  by  a  house¬ 
builder.  The  house-builder,  identifies  in  these  verses  in  craving 
0 tanha ).  The  reason  for  such  an  identification  is  that  in  the  system  of 
Buddha’s  right.  The  factor  that  brings  about  repeated  birth  in  the  cycle 
of  existence  in  craving. 
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Regrets  In  Old  Age  cs£  Nostalgia  For  Past  Glory 

1 1  (9)  The  Story  of  Mahadhana  the  Treasurer’s  Son 

(Verses  1 55  &  1 56) 

While  residing  at  Isipatana,  the  Buddha  spoke  these  verses, 
with  reference  to  Mahadhana  (Great- Wealth),  the  treasurer’s 
son. 

Great-Wealth,  it  appears,  was  reborn  at  Benares,  in  a  house¬ 
hold  worth  eighty  billions.  Now  his  mother  and  father  thought 
to  themselves,  “We  have  a  vast  store  of  wealth  in  our  house, 
and  there  is  no  necessity  that  our  son  should  do  anything  else 
than  enjoy  himself  according  to  his  own  good  pleasure.”  Ac¬ 
cordingly  they  had  him  instructed  in  singing  and  in  the  playing 
of  musical  instruments,  and  that  was  all  the  instruction  he  re¬ 
ceived.  Likewise  in  that  same  city,  in  a  household  worth  eighty 
billion  of  treasure,  a  daughter  also  was  born.  The  same  thought 
occurred  to  her  mother  and  father  also,  and  they  had  her  in¬ 
structed  only  in  dancing  and  singing.  When  the  two  reached  the 
proper  age,  they  were  married  with  the  customary  ceremonies. 
In  the  course  of  time  both  the  mothers  and  fathers  died,  and 
then  there  were  twice  eight  billion  of  treasure  in  the  same  house. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  treasurer’s  son  to  go  thrice  a  day  to 
wait  upon  the  king.  One  day  a  company  of  knaves  who  lived  in 
that  city  thought  to  themselves,  “If  this  treasurer’s  son  would 
only  get  drunk,  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  us.  Let  us  show  him 
how  to  get  drunk.”  Accordingly  they  procured  strong  drink,  put 
roast  meat,  salt,  and  sugar  in  the  skirts  of  the  clothing,  and  tak¬ 
ing  roots  and  bulbs,  seated  themselves  in  a  convenient  place, 
watching  the  path  by  which  he  would  approach  from  the  royal 
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palace.  When  they  saw  him  approaching,  they  began  to  drink 
strong  drink,  placed  particles  of  salt  and  sugar  in  their  mouths, 
and  took  the  roots  and  bulbs  in  the  teeth  and  chewed  them.  And 
they  said,  “Live  for  a  hundred  years,  master,  treasurer’s  son! 
With  your  help  may  we  be  enabled  to  eat  and  drink  to  our 
heart’s  content!”  Hearing  the  words,  the  youth  asked  the  little 
page  who  followed  him,  “What  are  these  men  drinking?”  “A 
certain  drink,  master.”  “Does  it  taste  good?”  “Master,  in  this 
world  of  the  living  there  is  no  kind  of  drink  that  can  be  com¬ 
pared  with  this.”  “In  that  case,”  said  the  youth,  I  must  have 
some  too.”  So  he  caused  the  page  to  bring  him  first  a  little  and 
then  a  little  more,  and  all  this  he  drank. 

Now  before  long  those  knaves  discovered  that  he  had  taken  up 
the  habit  of  drinking.  Then  they  flocked  around  him.  As  time 
went  on,  the  crowd  that  surrounded  him  increased  in  numbers. 
He  would  spend  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  pieces  of  money  at 
a  time  on  strong  drink.  It  became  a  habit  with  him  after  a  time, 
wherever  he  happened  to  be,  to  pile  up  a  heap  of  coins  and  call 
out  as  he  drank,  “Take  this  coin  and  fetch  me  flowers!  Take 
this  coin  and  fetch  me  perfumes !  This  man  is  clever  at  dicing, 
and  this  man  at  dancing,  and  this  man  at  singing,  and  this  man 
at  the  playing  of  musical  instruments !  Give  this  man  a  thousand 
and  this  man  two  thousand!”  Thus  did  he  spend  his  money. 

In  no  long  time  he  squandered  all  the  eighty  billion  of  treasure 
that  formerly  belonged  to  him.  Then  those  knaves  said  to  him, 
“Master,  your  wealth  is  all  spent.”  “Has  my  wife  no  money?” 
“Yes,  master,  she  has.”  “Well,  then,  fetch  that  too.”  And  he 
spent  his  wife’s  money  in  precisely  the  same  way.  As  time 
went  on,  he  sold  his  fields  and  his  parks  and  his  gardens  and 
his  carriages.  He  even  disposed  of  the  vessels  he  used  at  meals, 
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of  his  coverlets  and  his  cloaks  and  couches.  All  that  belonged 
to  him,  he  sold,  and  the  proceeds  he  spent  in  riotous  living.  In 
old  age  he  sold  his  house,  the  property  of  his  family.  And  those 
to  whom  he  sold  his  house  took  possession  of  it  and  straighta¬ 
way  put  him  out.  Thereupon,  taking  his  wife  with  him,  he  found 
lodging  near  the  house- wall  of  other  people’s  houses.  With  a 
broken  pot  in  his  hand,  he  would  go  about  begging  alms.  Fi¬ 
nally  he  began  to  eat  the  left-overs  of  other  people’s  food. 

One  day  he  stood  at  the  door  of  a  rest-house,  receiving  left¬ 
overs  of  food  presented  to  him  by  novices  and  probationers. 
The  Buddha  saw  him  and  smiled.  Thereupon  Venerable 
Ananda  asked  him  why  he  smiled.  The  Buddha  explained  the 
reason  for  his  smile  by  saying,  “Ananda,  just  look  here  at 
Great- Wealth,  the  treasurer’s  son!  In  this  very  city  he  has 
squandered  twice  eighty  billion  of  treasure.  Now,  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  he  is  begging  for  alms.  For  if,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
this  man  had  not  squandered  his  wealth,  but  had  applied  him¬ 
self  to  business,  he  would  have  become  the  principal  treasurer 
in  this  very  city;  and  if  he  had  retreated  from  the  world  and  be¬ 
come  a  monk,  he  would  have  attained  arahatship,  and  his  wife 
would  have  been  established  in  the  fruit  of  the  third  path. 

If  in  middle  life  he  had  not  squandered  his  wealth,  but  had  ap¬ 
plied  himself  to  business,  he  would  have  become  the  second 
treasurer;  and  if  he  had  retreated  from  the  world  and  became  a 
monk,  he  would  have  attained  the  fruit  of  the  third  path,  and  his 
wife  would  have  been  established  in  the  fruit  of  the  second 
path.  If  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  had  not  squandered  his 
wealth,  but  had  applied  himself  to  business,  he  would  have  be¬ 
come  the  third  treasurer;  and  if  he  had  retreated  from  the  world 
and  become  a  monk,  he  would  have  attained  the  fruit  of  the 
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second  path,  and  his  wife  would  have  been  established  in  the 
fruit  of  conversion.  But  now  he  has  fallen  away  from  the 
wealth  of  a  layman  and  he  has  likewise  fallen  away  from  the 
estate  of  a  religious  person.  He  has  become  like  a  heron  in  a 
dried-up  pond. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  155) 


brahmacariyam  acaritva  yobbane  dhanam  aladdha 
khinamacche  pallale  jinnakoncd  iva  jhayanti 


brahmacciriyam  acaritva :  not  having  led  the  higher  life; 
yobbane:  in  the  days  of  one’s  youth;  dhanam :  wealth;  alad- 
dha:  not  accumulating;  khinamacche'.  fish-less;  pallale'.  in 
a  lake;  jinnakoncd  iva:  like  emaciated  and  flightless  her¬ 
ons;  jhayanti:  waste  away 


In  youth  they  did  not  lead  the  higher  spiritual  life.  Nor  did  they 
acquire  wealth  when  they  were  young.  Now  they  are  old  and 
incapable.  They  are  similar  to  those  emaciated,  old,  flightless 
storks  who  are  sighing  away  at  the  banks  of  a  lake  without  fish. 
As  the  lake  is  fish-less,  these  storks  have  no  food  thus  making 
them  emaciated.  The  fish  are  gone  because  others  have  caught 
them.  Because  they  are  old  and  weary  they  cannot  fly  away. 
They  can  only  sigh. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  156) 

brahmacariyam  acaritva  yobbane  dhanam  aladdha  cdpd 
dtikhind  iva  purdndni  anutthunam  send 

brahmacariyam  acaritva:  not  having  led  the  higher  life; 
yobbane:  in  the  days  of  one’s  youth;  dhanam:  wealth;  alad- 
dha:  not  accumulating;  cdpd:  (like)  off  the  bow;  dtikhind 
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iva :  like  shot  arrows  (spent  arrows);  puranani :  for  the  past 
(glory);  anutthunam:  sighing;  senti :  regret 

In  youth  they  did  not  lead  the  higher  spiritual  life.  Nor  did  they 
acquire  wealth  when  they  were  young.  Now  they  are  old  and 
incapable.  They  are  similar  to  those  emaciated,  old,  flightless 
storks  who  are  sighing  away  at  the  banks  of  a  lake  without  fish. 
As  the  lake  is  without  fish,  these  storks  have  no  food  thus  mak¬ 
ing  them  emaciated.  The  fish  are  gone  because  others  have 
caught  them.  Because  they  are  old  and  weary,  they  cannot  fly 
away.  They  can  only  sigh. 

Commentary 

jinnakonca  iva:  like  old,  flightless,  herons.  This  image  of  an  old  man 
of  wasted  youth  is  among  the  most  telling  in  Dhammapada.  The  pond, 
on  which  he  has  to  depend,  is  fish-less.  But,  the  old  heron  cannot  fly 
over  to  a  fish-rich  lake,  as  he  is  flightless.  The  futility  of  the  aged  per¬ 
son  who  has  wasted  his  youth  is  portrayed  here.  This  verse  captures  a 
situation  that  is  universally  true.  Most  people  tend  to  spend  their  youth 
squandering  the  precious  days  with  no  thought  about  the  inevitable 
old-age  that  will  overtake  them.  Youth  is  allowed  to  slip  by  without 
having  garnered  either  material  or  spiritual  wealth.  The  Buddha’s  ad¬ 
monition  to  mankind  in  this  stanza  is  that  they  must,  in  time,  become 
mindful  of  the  passage  of  time  and  the  speedy  fading  of  the  glamour  of 
youth.  The  Tibetan  Buddhist  scholar  Milarepa  has  captured  this  eva¬ 
nescence  in  one  of  his  lyrical  writings.  This  passage  is  like  a  poetic 
commentary  of  these  two  stanzas: 

“Youth  is  like  a  summer  flower  - 
Suddenly  it  fades  away. 

Old  age  is  like  a  fire  spreading 

Through  the  fields  -  suddenly  it’s  at  your  heels. 

The  Buddha  once  said: 
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“Birth  and  death 

Are  like  sunrise  and  sunset 

Now  come,  now  go.” 

Sickness  is  like  a  little  bird 
Wounded  by  a  sling. 

Know  you  not,  health  and  strength 
Will  in  time  desert  you? 
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Self 


Safeguard  Your  Own  Self 

12  (1)  The  Story  of  Bodhirajakumara  (Verse  157) 

While  residing  at  the  Bhesakala  Wood,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  Prince  Bodhi  (Bodhirajakumara). 

Once,  Prince  Bodhi  built  a  magnificent  palace  for  himself. 
When  the  palace  was  finished  he  invited  the  Buddha  for  alms- 
food.  For  this  special  occasion,  he  had  the  building  decorated 
and  perfumed  with  four  kinds  of  scents  and  incense.  Also,  a 
long  length  of  cloth  was  spread  on  the  floor,  starting  from  the 
threshold  to  the  interior  of  the  room.  Then,  because  he  had  no 
children,  the  prince  made  a  solemn  asseveration  that  if  he  were 
to  have  any  children  the  Buddha  should  step  on  the  cloth. 
When  the  Buddha  came,  Prince  Bodhi  respectfully  requested 
the  Buddha  three  times  to  enter  the  room.  But  the  Buddha,  in¬ 
stead  of  moving,  only  looked  at  Ananda.  Ananda  understood 
him  and  so  asked  Prince  Bodhi  to  remove  the  cloth  from  the 
door-step.  Then  only,  the  Buddha  entered  the  palace.  The 
prince  then  offered  delicious  and  choice  food  to  the  Buddha. 
After  the  meal,  the  prince  asked  the  Buddha  why  he  did  not 
step  on  the  cloth.  The  Buddha  in  turn  asked  the  prince  whether 
he  had  not  spread  the  cloth  making  a  solemn  asseveration  that 
if  he  were  to  be  blessed  with  a  child,  the  Buddha  would  step  on 
it;  and  the  prince  replied  in  the  affirmative.  To  him,  the  Buddha 
said  that  he  and  his  wife  were  not  going  to  have  any  children 
because  of  their  past  evil  deeds.  The  Buddha  then  related  their 
past  story. 

In  one  of  their  past  existences,  the  prince  and  his  wife  were  the 
sole  survivors  of  a  shipwreck.  They  were  stranded  on  a  de¬ 
serted  island,  and  there  they  lived  by  eating  birds’  eggs,  fledg- 
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lings  and  birds,  without  any  feeling  of  remorse  at  any  time.  For 
that  evil  deed,  they  would  not  be  blessed  with  any  children.  If 
they  had  felt  even  a  slight  remorse  for  their  deed  at  any  stage  of 
their  lives,  they  could  have  a  child  or  two  in  this  existence. 
Then  turning  to  the  prince,  the  Buddha  said,  “One  who  loves 
himself  should  guard  himself  in  all  stages  of  life,  or  at  least, 
during  one  stage  in  his  life.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  157) 

ce  attanam  piyam  jahhd  nam  surakkhitam  rakkheyya 
pandito  tinnam  annataram  ydmam  patijaggeyya 

ce\  if;  attanam'.  one’s  own  self;  piyam :  one  is  affectionate 
to;  janna :  aware;  nam :  that  self;  surakkhitam’.  well  pro¬ 
tected;  rakkheyya :  safe-guard;  pandito :  a  wise  person; 
tinnam  annataram  ydmam:  during  one  of  the  three  stages 
of  life;  patijaggeyya :  acquire  virtue  for  one’s  protection 

If  you  are  aware  that  you  are  fond  of  your  own  self  then  pro¬ 
tecting  it  is  the  best  of  safeguards.  You  must  take  measures  to 
protect  your  self  in  one  of  the  three  stages  of  life  -  namely 
childhood,  youth  or  old  age.  The  best  safeguard  is  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  virtue. 


Commentary 

attanam  surakkhitam  rakkheyya :  one’s  own  self  well-protected,  safe¬ 
guarded.  This  admonition  emphasizes  the  principal  characteristic  of 
Buddhism.  The  liberation  of  self  is  the  responsibility  of  one’s  own  self. 
Someone  else  cannot  do  this  for  you.  The  difference  of  Buddhism  from 
other  religious  systems  is  quite  essential  and  to  be  appreciated.  Rhys 
Davids  asked  the  question:  “What  is  meant  by  religion?”  Its  derivation 
is  uncertain.  Cicero,  in  one  passage,  derived  it  from  re  and  lego,  and 
held  that  its  real  meaning  was  the  repetition  of  prayers  and  incanta- 
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tions.  Another  interpretation  derives  the  word  from  re  and  logo,  and 
makes  its  original  sense  that  of  attachment,  of  a  continual  binding  (that 
is,  no  doubt  to  the  deities).  A  third  derivation  connects  the  word  with 
lex,  and  explains  it  as  a  law-abiding,  scrupulously  conscientious  frame 
of  mind. 


Buddhism  is  not  strictly  a  religion  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is 
commonly  understood,  for  it  is  not  a  system  of  faith  and  worship,  ow¬ 
ing  any  allegiance  to  a  supernatural  deity.  Buddhism  does  not  demand 
blind  faith  from  its  adherents.  Hence  mere  belief  is  dethroned  and  for  it 
is  substituted  confidence  based  on  knowledge.  It  is  possible  for  a  Bud¬ 
dhist  to  entertain  occasional  doubts  until  he  attains  the  first  stage  of 
sainthood  ( sotapatti )  when  all  doubts  about  the  Buddha,  Dhamma,  and 
the  sangha  are  completely  resolved.  One  becomes  a  genuine  follower 
of  the  Buddha  only  after  attaining  this  stage. 


The  confidence  of  a  follower  of  the  Buddha  is  like  that  of  a  patient  in 
respect  of  a  noted  physician,  or  of  a  student  regarding  his  teacher.  Al¬ 
though  a  Buddhist  seeks  refuge  in  the  Buddha  as  his  incomparable 
guide  and  teacher  who  indicates  the  path  of  purity,  he  makes  no  servile 
surrender.  A  Buddhist  does  not  think  that  he  can  gain  purity  merely  by 
seeking  refuge  in  the  Buddha  or  by  mere  faith  in  Him.  It  is  not  within 
the  power  even  of  a  Buddha  to  wash  away  the  impurities  of  others. 
Strictly  speaking,  one  can  neither  purify  nor  defile  another.  The 
Buddha,  as  teacher,  may  be  instrumental,  but  we  ourselves  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  our  purification.  A  Buddhist  is  not  a  slave  to  a  book  or  to  any 
individual.  Nor  does  he  sacrifice  his  freedom  of  thought  by  becoming  a 
follower  of  the  Buddha.  He  is  at  full  liberty  to  exercise  his  own  free¬ 
will  and  develop  his  knowledge  even  to  the  extent  of  attaining  Buddha- 
hood,  for  all  are  potential  Buddhas.  Naturally  Buddhists  quote  the 
Buddha  as  their  authority,  but  the  Buddha  discarded  all  authority. 
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Give  Advice  While  Being  Virtuous  Yourself 

12  (2)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Upananda  Sakyaputta  (Verse  158) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  Upananda,  a  monk  of  the  Sakyan  clan. 

Upananda  was  a  very  eloquent  preacher.  He  used  to  preach  to 
others  not  to  be  greedy  and  to  have  only  a  few  wants  and  would 
talk  eloquently  on  the  merits  of  contentment  and  frugality  ( ap - 
picchata)  and  austere  practices  ( dhutdngas ).  However,  he  did 
not  practice  what  he  taught  and  took  for  himself  all  the  robes 
and  other  requisites  that  were  given  by  others. 

On  one  occasion,  Upananda.  went  to  a  village  monastery  just 
before  the  vassa  (rainy  season).  Some  young  monks,  being  im¬ 
pressed  by  his  eloquence,  asked  him  to  spend  the  vassa  in  their 
monastery.  He  asked  them  how  many  robes  each  monk  usually 
received  as  donation  for  the  vassa  in  their  monastery  and  they 
told  him  that  they  usually  received  one  robe  each.  So  he  did  not 
stop  there,  but  he  left  his  slippers  in  that  monastery.  At  the  next 
monastery,  he  learned  that  the  monks  usually  received  two 
robes  each  for  the  vassa;  there  he  left  his  staff.  At  the  next 
monastery,  the  monks  received  three  robes  each  as  donation 
for  the  vassa;  there  he  left  his  water  bottle.  Finally,  at  the  mon¬ 
astery  where  each  monk  received  four  robes,  he  decided  to 
spend  the  vassa. 

At  the  end  of  the  vassa,  he  claimed  his  share  of  robes  from 
other  monasteries  where  he  had  left  his  personal  effects.  Then 
he  collected  all  his  things  in  a  cart  and  came  back  to  his  old 
monastery.  On  his  way,  he  met  two  young  monks  who  were 
having  a  dispute  over  the  share  of  two  robes  and  a  valuable  vel¬ 
vet  blanket  which  they  had  between  them.  Since  they  could  not 
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come  to  an  amicable  settlement,  they  asked  Upananda  to  arbi¬ 
trate.  Upananda  gave  one  robe  each  to  them  and  took  the  valu¬ 
able  velvet  blanket  for  having  acted  as  an  arbitrator. 

The  two  young  monks  were  not  satisfied  with  the  decision  but 
they  could  do  nothing  about  it.  With  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
and  dejection,  they  went  to  the  Buddha  and  reported  the  matter. 
To  them  the  Buddha  said,  “One  who  teaches  others  should  first 
teach  himself  and  act  as  he  has  taught.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  158) 

pathamam  attanam  eva  patTrupe  nivesaye  atha 
ahham  anusdseyya  pandito  na  kilisseyya 

pathamam :  in  the  first  instance;  attanam  eva:  one’s  own 
self;  patTrupe :  in  the  proper  virtue;  nivesaye :  establish; 
atha :  after  that;  ahham:  others;  anusdseyya:  advise; 
pandito:  the  wise  man;  na  kilisseyya:  does  not  get 
blemished 

If  you  are  keen  to  advise  others,  in  the  first  instance  establish 
yourself  in  the  proper  virtues.  It  is  only  then  that  you  become 
fit  to  instruct  others. 


Commentary 

pathamam  attanam  eva :  in  the  first  instance,  one’s  own  self.  This  ex¬ 
hortation  does  not  in  any  way  imply  that  the  Buddha  advocated  selfish¬ 
ness.  On  the  contrary,  the  Buddha  only  places  priorities  right.  First, 
look  after  your  liberation.  Then  only  should  you  look  after  the  others. 
This  is  in  keeping  with  the  essence  of  the  Buddha’s  Dhamma  -  the 
Teaching  of  the  Buddha.  It  only  means  that  without  overcoming  your 
own  selfishness  first,  you  cannot  help  others  to  do  so.  Dhamma  is,  lit¬ 
erally,  that  which  supports;  it  is  the  truth  within  us,  relying  upon  which 
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and  by  practicing  which,  we  can  cross  over  the  ocean  of  troubles  and 
worries.  Dhamma  is  also  the  formulations  of  the  truth  which  we  can 
practice  if  we  are  interested  to  do  so.  In  Dhamma  there  is  no  creed  and 
there  are  no  dogmas.  A  Buddhist  is  free  to  question  any  part  of  the 
Buddha’s  Dhamma,  indeed,  the  Buddha  has  encouraged  him  to  do  so. 
There  is  nothing  which  he  is  forbidden  to  question,  no  teaching  about 
which  he  must  just  close  his  mind  and  blindly  believe.  This  is  because 
faith  in  a  Buddhist  sense  is  not  a  blind  quality  but  is  combined  with 
wisdom.  Thus  a  person  is  attracted  towards  the  dhamma  because  he 
has  some  wisdom  to  perceive  a  little  truth  in  it,  meanwhile  accepting 
with  faith  those  teachings  as  yet  unproved  by  him.  In  practicing  the 
Dhamma,  he  finds  that  it  does  in  fact  work  -  that  it  is  practical,  and  so 
his  confidence  grows.  With  the  growth  of  his  confidence  he  is  able  to 
practice  more  deeply,  and  doing  this  he  realizes  more  of  the  truth  -  so 
confidence  grows  stronger.  Thus  faith  and  wisdom  complement  and 
strengthen  each  other  with  practice.  In  this  case,  as  in  many  other  Bud¬ 
dhist  teachings,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  Buddhist  teaching  is  symbolized 
by  a  wheel,  for  this  is  a  dynamic  symbol.  But  one  who  has  seen  the 
Dhamma-truth  in  himself,  being  rid  of  all  mental  defilements  and  trou¬ 
bles,  an  arahat,  has  no  faith,  he  has  something  much  better,  adamantine 
wisdom. 
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Discipline  Yourself  Before  You  Do  Others 

12  (3)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Padhanikatissa  (Verse  159) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  Venerable  Padhanikatissa. 

Venerable  Padhanikatissa,  after  taking  a  meditation  topic  from 
the  Buddha,  left  for  the  forest  with  a  large  number  of  other 
monks.  There,  he  told  the  monks  to  be  ever  mindful  and  dili¬ 
gent  in  their  meditation  practice.  After  thus  exhorting  others  he 
himself  would  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep.  The  young  monks  did 
as  they  were  told.  They  practiced  meditation  during  the  first 
watch  of  the  night  and  when  they  were  about  to  go  to  bed,  Pad¬ 
hanikatissa  would  get  up  and  tell  them  to  go  back  to  their  prac¬ 
tice.  When  they  returned  after  meditation  practice  during  the 
second  and  third  watches  also  he  would  say  the  same  thing  to 
them. 

As  he  was  always  acting  in  this  way,  the  young  monks  never 
had  peace  of  mind,  and  so  they  could  not  concentrate  on  medi¬ 
tation  practice  or  even  on  recitation  of  the  texts.  One  day,  they 
decided  to  investigate  if  their  teacher  was  truly  zealous  and 
vigilant  as  he  posed  himself  to  be.  When  they  found  out  that 
their  teacher  Padhanikatissa  only  exhorted  others  but  was  him¬ 
self  sleeping  most  of  the  time,  they  remarked,  “We  are  ruined, 
our  teacher  knows  only  how  to  scold  us,  but  he  himself  is  just 
wasting  time,  doing  nothing.”  By  this  time,  as  the  monks  were 
not  getting  enough  rest,  they  were  tired  and  worn  out.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  none  of  the  monks  made  any  progress  in  their  meditation 
practice. 

Having  completed  residence,  they  went  back  to  the  Buddha. 
The  Buddha,  after  exchanging  the  usual  friendly  greetings  with 
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them,  asked  them,  “Monks,  did  you  observe  heedfulness?  Did 
you  perform  your  meditations  faithfully?”  Then  the  monks  told 
him  the  whole  story. 

The  Buddha  said,  “Monks,  if  a  man  is  to  admonish  others,  he 
must  first  subdue  himself;  for  if,  under  these  circumstances,  he 
admonishes  others,  being  well  subdued  himself,  he  can  subdue 
others.” 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  159) 

ahnam  yathd  anusdsati  ce  attdnam  tathd  kayird 
vata  sudanto  dammetha  attd  hi  kira  duddamo 

ahham:  others;  yathd :  in  what  manner;  anusdsati :  you 
instruct;  ce  attdnam :  you  yourself;  tathd :  in  that  manner; 
kayird :  must  behave;  vata:  certainly;  sudanto :  the  best  dis¬ 
ciplined  person;  dammetha :  will  discipline  others;  attd  hi 
kira :  one’s  own  self  indeed;  duddamo :  is  difficult  to  be  dis¬ 
ciplined. 

If  you  are  keen  to  discipline  others  in  the  same  way,  you  must 
yourself  behave  in  that  manner.  It  is  the  best  disciplined  person 
who  will  discipline  others  best.  The  most  difficult  to  be  disci¬ 
plined  is  one’s  own  self  indeed. 

Commentary 

attdnam  tathd  kayird :  you  yourself  must  behave  that  way.  This  is  said 
in  relevance  to  those  who  instruct  others,  and  yet  behave  contrary  to 
that  advice  themselves.  The  Buddha  himself  is  the  most  supreme  ex¬ 
ample  to  emphasize  this  attitude.  The  Buddha’s  beneficent  and  suc¬ 
cessful  ministry  lasted  forty-five  years.  From  His  thirty-fifth  year,  the 
year  of  His  Enlightenment,  till  His  death  in  His  eightieth  year,  He 
served  humanity  both  by  his  way  of  life  and  by  precept.  Throughout 
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the  year  He  wandered  from  place  to  place,  at  times  alone,  sometimes 
accompanied  by  His  disciples,  expounding  the  Dhamma  to  the  people 
and  liberating  them  from  the  bonds  of  samsara.  During  the  rainy  sea¬ 
son  ( vassana )  from  July  to  November,  owing  to  incessant  rains,  He 
lived  in  retirement  as  was  customary  with  all  ascetics  in  His  time. 


The  Buddha’s  emphasis  was  doing  it  oneself  -  being  practical.  He 
never  limited  his  mission  to  sermonizing  alone.  He  set  an  example  of 
practice.  Those  with  most  understanding  know  that  the  attainment 
which  the  Buddha  attained,  is  open  to  all  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
earnest  practice  of  His  Teachings.  That,  in  fact,  every  human  mind  has 
the  possibility  to  find  beneath  the  ages-old  accumulation  of  rubbish, 
the  jewel  of  wisdom.  It  is  in  this  that  one  may  find  the  most  secure  ref¬ 
uge.  The  Buddha  Himself  said:  “Go  to  no  external  refuge.”  Thus  the 
last  Buddha  to  appear  in  this  world  was  Gotama  and  He  inspired  His 
followers  both  monk  and  laity  to  become  as  He  had  become,  to  model 
their  life  and  practice  on  His  own  since  the  latter  has  Supreme  Enlight¬ 
enment  as  its  basis.  It  was  open  to  anyone,  He  declared,  to  observe  the 
precepts,  to  attain  the  concentrations,  to  cut  off  the  false  ego-sense  and 
to  blossom  forth  in  the  splendour  of  enlightenment.  The  Buddhas  do 
not  set  their  followers  on  a  lower  level  and  themselves  upon  an  unat¬ 
tainable  peak  of  supremacy  but  encourage  them  in  many  skilful  ways 
to  attain  what  they  have  attained,  as  this  is  something  practical,  some¬ 
thing  for  each  wise  man  to  experience  for  himself. 
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One  Is  One’s  Best  Saviour 

12  (4)  The  Story  of  the  Mother  of  Kumarakassapa  (Verse  160) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  the  mother  of  Kumarakassapa. 

Once,  a  young  married  woman  asked  permission  from  her  hus¬ 
band  to  become  a  nun.  Through  ignorance,  she  went  to  join 
some  nuns  who  were  the  pupils  of  Devadatta.  This  young 
woman  was  pregnant  before  she  became  a  nun,  but  she  was  not 
aware  of  the  fact  at  that  time.  But  in  due  course,  the  pregnancy 
became  obvious  and  the  other  nuns  took  her  to  their  teacher 
Devadatta.  Devadatta  ordered  her  to  go  back  to  the  household 
life.  She  then  said  to  the  other  nuns,  “I  have  not  intended  to  be¬ 
come  a  nun  under  your  teacher  Devadatta;  I  have  come  here  by 
mistake.  Please  take  me  to  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  take  me  to 
the  Buddha.”  Thus,  she  came  to  the  Buddha.  The  Buddha  knew 
that  she  was  pregnant  before  she  became  a  nun  and  was  there¬ 
fore  innocent;  but  he  was  not  going  to  handle  the  case.  The 
Buddha  sent  for  King  Pasenadi  of  Kosala,  Anathapindika,  the 
famous  rich  man,  and  Visakha,  the  famous  donor  of  the  Pub- 
barama  Monastery,  and  many  other  persons.  He  then  told  Elder 
Upali  to  settle  the  case  in  public. 

Visakha  took  the  young  woman  behind  a  curtain;  she  examined 
her  and  reported  to  Venerable  Upali  that  the  woman  was  al¬ 
ready  pregnant  when  she  became  a  nun.  Venerable  Upali  then 
declared  to  the  audience  that  the  woman  was  quite  innocent 
and  therefore  had  not  soiled  her  morality  (slla).  In  due  course,  a 
son  was  born  to  her.  The  boy  was  adopted  by  King  Pasenadi 
and  was  named  Kumarakassapa.  When  the  boy  was  seven 
years  old,  on  learning  that  his  mother  was  a  nun,  he  also  be- 
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came  a  samanera  under  the  tutelage  of  the  Buddha.  When  he 
came  of  age  he  was  admitted  to  the  Sangha;  as  a  monk,  he  took 
a  meditation  topic  from  the  Buddha  and  went  to  the  forest. 
There,  he  practiced  meditation  ardently  and  diligently  and 
within  a  short  time  attained  arahatship.  However,  he  continued 
to  live  in  the  forest  for  twelve  more  years.  Thus  his  mother  had 
not  seen  him  for  twelve  years  and  she  longed  to  see  her  son 
very  much.  One  day,  seeing  him,  the  mother  nun  ran  after  her 
son  weeping  and  calling  out  his  name.  Seeing  his  mother, 
Kumarakassapa  thought  that  if  he  were  to  speak  pleasantly  to 
his  mother  she  would  still  be  attached  to  him  and  her  future 
would  be  ruined.  So  for  the  sake  of  her  future  (realization  of 
Nibbana)  he  was  deliberately  stern  and  spoke  harshly  to  her: 
“How  is  it,  that  you,  a  member  of  the  sangha,  could  not  even 
cut  off  this  affection  for  a  son?”  The  mother  thought  that  her 
son  was  very  cruel  to  her,  and  she  asked  him  what  he  meant. 
Kumarakassapa  repeated  what  he  had  said  before.  On  hearing 
his  answer,  the  mother  of  Kumarakassapa  reflected:  “O  yes,  for 
twelve  years  I  have  shed  tears  for  this  son  of  mine,  yet,  he  has 
spoken  harshly  to  me.  What  is  the  use  of  my  affection  for 
him?”  Then,  the  futility  of  her  attachment  to  her  son  dawned 
upon  her  and  then  and  there,  she  decided  to  cut  off  her  attach¬ 
ment  to  her  son.  By  cutting  off  her  attachment  entirely,  the 
mother  of  Kumarakassapa  attained  arahatship  on  the  same  day. 
To  them  the  Buddha  said,  “Monks!  In  trying  to  reach  the  deva 
world,  or  in  trying  to  attain  arahatship,  you  cannot  depend  on 
others,  you  must  work  hard  on  your  own.” 

Explanatory  Translation 

attano  atta  hi  ndtho  paro  ko  hi  ndtho  siyd 

sudcmtena  attand  eva  dullabham  ndtham  labhati 

•  • 
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attand :  to  one’s  own  self;  attd  hi:  one’s  own  self;  ndtho :  is 
the  saviour;  paro  ko  hi:  what  other  person;  natho  siyd:  will 
be  (your)  saviour;  sudantena:  well  disciplined;  attand  eva: 
one’s  self  only;  dullabham:  difficult  (to  be  attained); 
ndtham:  help;  labhati:  will  receive 

The  saviour  of  one’s  self  is  one’s  own  self.  What  other  per¬ 
son  could  be  your  saviour?  This  is  a  difficult  kind  of  help  - 
being  your  own  saviour.  It  can  be  achieved  only  through  self 
discipline. 


Commentary 

Venerable  Kumarakassapa:  Kumarakassapa  took  to  a  monk’s  life 
with  the  consent  of  the  king.  He  retreated  to  a  forest  known  as  Andha- 
vana.  There  he  listened  to  a  sermon  on  the  Ant  Hill  allegory.  To 
Kumarakassapa,  the  sermon  was  a  revelation.  The  ideal  that  was  before 
him  for  one  hundred  thousand  aeons  ( kalpas )  was  at  last  realized.  The 
wealth  of  meaning  unfolded  by  the  sermon  gave  realization  to  Nibbana 
that  so  long  eluded  his  grasp.  The  bewildering  variety  of  imagery  fasci¬ 
nated  him  who  through  the  ages  was  pining  to  be  skilled  in  dialectics, 
the  Buddha  Padumuttara’ s  prophecy  has  come  true,  as  with  the  prophe¬ 
cies  of  all  other  Buddhas.  Kumarakassapa  had  no  equal  among  his 
peers  for  dialectical  oratory. 
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The  Unwise  Person  Comes  To  Grief  On  His  Own 

12  (5)  The  Story  of  Mahakala  Upasaka  (Verse  161) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  Mahakala,  a  lay  disciple. 

On  a  certain  fast-day,  Mahakala,  a  lay  disciple,  went  to  the 
Jetavana  Monastery.  On  that  day,  he  kept  the  fast  by  observing 
the  eight  moral  precepts  ( uposatha  sila )  and  listened  to  the  dis¬ 
courses  on  the  Dhamma  throughout  the  night.  It  so  happened 
that  on  that  same  night,  some  thieves  broke  into  a  house;  and 
the  owners  on  waking  up  went  after  the  thieves.  The  thieves 
ran  away  in  all  directions.  Some  ran  in  the  direction  of  the 
monastery.  It  was  then  nearing  dawn,  and  Mahakala  was  wash¬ 
ing  his  face  at  the  pond  close  to  the  monastery.  The  thieves 
dropped  their  stolen  property  in  front  of  Mahakala  and  ran  on. 
When  the  owners  arrived,  they  saw  Mahakala  with  the  stolen 
property.  Taking  him  for  one  of  the  thieves  they  shouted  at 
him,  threatened  him  and  beat  him  hard.  Mahakala  died  on  the 
spot.  Early  in  the  morning,  when  some  young  monks  and  sa- 
maneras  from  the  monastery  came  to  the  pond  to  fetch  water, 
they  saw  the  dead  body  and  recognized  it. 

On  their  return  to  the  monastery,  they  reported  what  they  had 
seen  and  said  to  the  Buddha,  “Venerable!  The  lay  disciple  who 
was  at  this  monastery  listening  to  the  religious  discourses  all 
through  the  night  has  met  with  a  death  which  he  does  not  de¬ 
serve.”  To  them  the  Buddha  replied,  “Monks!  If  you  judge 
from  the  good  deeds  he  has  done  in  this  existence,  he  has  in¬ 
deed  met  with  death  he  does  not  deserve.  But  the  fact  is  that  he 
has  only  paid  for  the  evil  he  had  done  in  a  past  existence.  In 
one  of  his  previous  existences,  when  he  was  a  courtier  in  the 
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palace  of  the  king,  he  fell  in  love  with  another  man’s  wife  and 
had  beaten  her  husband  to  death.  Thus,  evil  deeds  surely  get 
one  into  trouble;  they  even  lead  one  to  the  four  apdyas .” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  161) 

attana  eva  katam  attajam  attasambhavam  papam 
asmamayam  manim  vajiram  iva  dummedham  abhimanthati 

attana  eva :  by  one’s  own  self;  katam:  done;  attajam :  of 
one’s  own  self  born;  attasambhavam :  sprung  from  one’s 
own  self;  papam:  evil  action;  asmamayam:  produced  by 
itself;  manim:  precious  stone;  vajiram  iva:  like  the  dia¬ 
mond;  dummedham:  the  foolish  person;  abhimanthati: 
grinds 

The  diamond  is  born  of,  produced  by  and  is  sprung  from  stone. 
But  it  cuts  the  precious  stone.  The  evil  action  is  born  of,  pro¬ 
duced  by,  and  sprung  from  the  evil  doer. 

Commentary 

vajiram  iva :  like  a  diamond.  In  this  stanza  the  image  used  for  the  self- 
destroying  evil  of  an  unvirtuous  person  is  the  diamond  which,  though 
itself  a  stone,  cuts  all  other  gem  stones.  The  diamond,  referred  to  in  this 
stanza  as  vajira  is  defined,  in  traditional  commentaries,  this  way:  va- 
jateva  na  patihannatte  yassa  gamanam  kenaciti  -  vajiram  (That  which 
cuts  all  forms  of  objects  is  a  diamond.  It  cannot  be  resisted.)  The  fol¬ 
lowing  stanza  emphasizes  this  idea: 

Prithivydm  yani  ratndni 
ye  cdnye  loha  dhdtavah 
Sarvdni  vilikhedvajram 
tacca  tair  na  vilikhyate 


The  diamond  cuts 

all  the  metals  and  all  the  precious  stones 
on  earth. 

Though  it  cuts  all  these, 

none  of  these  can  cut  the  diamond. 

In  the  ancient  lore  on  diamonds,  it  is  said  that  wearing  diamonds  is 
conducive  to  good  health  and  long-life.  In  this  image  the  capacity  of 
the  diamond  to  cut  other  stones  is  compared  to  the  effectiveness  of 
one’s  shortcomings  in  destroying  one’s  own  self. 
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Evil  Action  Crushes  The  Doer 

12  (6)  The  Story  of  Devadatta  (Verse  162) 


While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  Devadatta. 

One  day,  some  monks  were  talking  amongst  themselves  when 
the  Buddha  came  in  and  asked  the  subject  of  their  talk.  They  an¬ 
swered  that  they  were  talking  about  Devadatta  and  then  contin¬ 
ued  as  follows:  “Venerable!  Devadatta  is,  indeed,  a  man  without 
morality;  he  is  also  very  avaricious.  He  has  tried  to  gain  fame 
and  fortune  by  getting  the  confidence  of  Ajatasattu  by  unfair 
means.  He  has  also  tried  to  convince  Ajatasattu  that  by  getting 
rid  of  his  father,  he  (Ajatasattu)  would  immediately  become  a 
powerful  king.  Having  been  thus  misled  by  Devadatta,  Ajata¬ 
sattu  killed  his  father,  the  noble  king,  Bimbisara.  Devadatta  has 
even  attempted  three  times  to  kill  you,  our  most  venerable 
teacher.  Devadatta  is,  indeed,  very  wicked  and  incorrigible!” 

After  listening  to  the  monks,  the  Buddha  told  them  that 
Devadatta  had  tried  to  kill  him  not  only  now  but  also  in  his  pre¬ 
vious  existences.  The  Buddha  then  narrated  the  story  of  a  deer¬ 
stalker. 

“Once,  while  King  Brahmadatta  was  reigning  in  Baranasi,  the 
future  Buddha  was  born  as  a  deer,  and  Devadatta  was  then  a 
deer- stalker.  One  day,  the  deer- stalker  saw  the  footprints  of  a 
deer  under  a  tree.  So,  he  put  up  a  bamboo  platform  in  the  tree 
and  waited  with  the  spear  ready  for  the  deer.  The  deer  came  but 
he  came  very  cautiously.  The  deer- stalker  saw  him  hesitating, 
and  threw  some  fruits  of  the  tree  to  coax  him.  But  that  put  the 
deer  on  guard;  he  looked  more  carefully  and  saw  the  deer¬ 
stalker  in  the  tree.  He  pretended  not  to  see  the  deer-stalker  and 
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turned  away  slowly.  From  some  distance,  he  addressed  the  tree 
thus:  ‘O  tree!  You  always  drop  your  fruits  vertically,  but  today 
you  have  broken  the  law  of  nature  and  have  dropped  your  fruits 
slantingly.  Since  you  have  violated  the  natural  law  of  trees,  I 
am  now  leaving  you  for  another  tree.’ 

“Seeing  the  deer  turning  away,  the  deer-stalker  dropped  his 
spear  to  the  ground  and  said,  ‘Yes,  you  can  now  move  on;  for 
today,  I  have  been  wrong  in  my  calculations.’  The  deer  who 
was  the  Buddha- to-be  replied  ‘O  hunter!  You  have  truly  mis¬ 
calculated  today,  but  your  evil  kamma  will  not  make  any  mis¬ 
take;  it  will  certainly  follow  you.’  Thus,  Devadatta  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  kill  me  not  only  now  but  also  in  the  past,  yet  he  had 
never  succeeded.”  Then  the  Buddha  continued,  “Monks!  Just 
as  a  creeper  strangles  the  tree  to  which  it  clings,  so  also,  those 
without  morality,  being  overwhelmed  by  lust,  are  finally 
thrown  into  niraya .” 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  162) 


yassa  accanta  dussilyam  salam  maluva  iva  otatam 
diso  nam  yathd  icchatJ  so  attdnam  tathd  karoti 


yassa  accanta  dussilyam :  one’s  extreme  lack  of  virtue; 
salam  maluva  iva  otatam :  just  like  the  maluva  creeper 
crushing  a  sala  tree;  disam :  as  an  enemy;  yathd  icchatJ : 
intending  to  harm;  attdnam  tathd  karoti :  harm  one’s 
own  self 

The  extremely  evil  action  of  the  person  lacking  in  virtue  is  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  of  the  parasitic  maluva  creeper.  The  creeper  grows 
on  the  tree  and  crushes  it  into  destruction.  The  evil  doer’s  ac¬ 
tion  too  crushes  himself  in  that  way. 
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Commentary 

accanta  dussllyam :  complete  lack  of  discipline  and  virtue.  What  is 
meant  here  is  the  lack  of  discipline  of  monks.  The  extreme  lack  of  dis¬ 
cipline  and  virtue  are  brought  about,  according  to  traditional  commen¬ 
taries,  due  to  thirteen  serious  defaults  ( garukapatti ).  The  names  of  the 
thirteen  are  sukkavisatthi,  kaya  samsagga,  dutthulla  vaca,  attakd- 
maparicariyd,  sancaritta,  kutikaraka,  mahallaka,  vihara,  dutthadosa, 
dutiyadutthadosa,  sanghabheda,  dutiya  sanghabheda,  dubbaca  and 
kuladusaka.  The  stanza  was  occasioned  by  the  extreme  lack  of  disci¬ 
pline  of  Devadatta. 
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Doing  Good  Unto  One’s  Own  Self  Is  Difficult 

12  (7)  The  Story  of  Schism  in  the  Sangha  (Verse  163) 


While  residing  at  the  Veluvana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  Devadatta,  who  committed  the  offence 
of  causing  a  schism  in  the  Sangha  of  the  monks. 

On  one  occasion,  while  the  Buddha  was  giving  a  discourse  in 
the  Veluvana  Monastery,  Devadatta  came  to  him  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  since  the  Buddha  was  getting  old,  the  duties  of  the 
sangha  should  be  entrusted  to  him  (Devadatta);  but  the  Buddha 
rejected  his  proposal  and  also  rebuked  him  and  called  him  a 
spittle  swallower  (Khelasika).  From  that  time,  Devadatta  felt 
very  bitter  towards  the  Buddha.  He  even  tried  to  kill  the 
Buddha  three  times,  but  all  his  attempts  failed.  Later,  De¬ 
vadatta  tried  another  tactic.  This  time,  he  came  to  the  Buddha 
and  proposed  five  rules  of  discipline  for  the  monks  to  observe 
throughout  their  lives.  He  proposed  (i)  that  the  monks  should 
live  in  the  forest;  (ii)  that  they  should  live  only  on  food  re¬ 
ceived  on  alms-rounds;  (iii)  that  they  should  wear  robes  made 
only  from  pieces  of  cloth  collected  from  rubbish  heaps;  (iv) 
that  they  should  reside  under  trees ;  and  ( v)  that  they  should  not 
take  fish  or  meat.  The  Buddha  did  not  have  any  objections  to 
these  rules  and  made  no  objections  to  those  who  were  willing 
to  observe  them,  but  for  various  valid  considerations,  he  was 
not  prepared  to  impose  these  rules  of  discipline  on  the  monks 
in  general. 

Devadatta  claimed  that  the  rules  proposed  by  him  were  much 
better  than  the  existing  rules  of  discipline,  and  some  new 
monks  agreed  with  him.  One  day,  the  Buddha  asked  Devadatta 
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if  it  was  true  that  he  was  trying  to  create  a  schism  in  the  order, 
and  he  admitted  that  it  was  so.  The  Buddha  warned  him  that  it 
was  a  very  serious  offence,  but  Devadatta  paid  no  heed  to  his 
warning.  After  this,  as  he  met  Venerable  Ananda  on  his  alms- 
round  in  Raj  ag aha,  Devadatta  said  to  Venerable  Ananda, 
“Ananda,  from  today  I  will  observe  the  sabbath  (Uposatha), 
and  perform  the  duties  of  the  order  separately  independent  of 
the  Buddha  and  his  order  of  monks.”  On  his  return  from  the 
alms-round,  Venerable  Ananda  reported  to  the  Buddha  what 
Devadatta  had  said. 


On  hearing  this,  the  Buddha  reflected,  “Devadatta  is  commit¬ 
ting  a  very  serious  offence;  it  will  send  him  to  Avici  Niraya. 
For  a  virtuous  person,  it  is  easy  to  do  good  deeds  and  difficult 
to  do  evil;  but  for  an  evil  one,  it  is  easy  to  do  evil  and  difficult 
to  do  good  deeds.  Indeed,  in  life  it  is  easy  to  do  something 
which  is  not  beneficial,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  do  something 
which  is  good  and  beneficial.”  Then  on  the  Uposatha  day,  De¬ 
vadatta  followed  by  five  hundred  Vajjian  monks,  broke  off 
from  the  order,  and  went  to  Gayaslsa.  However,  when  the  two 
chief  disciples,  Sariputta  and  Moggallana,  went  to  see  the 
monks  who  had  followed  Devadatta  and  talked  to  them  they  re¬ 
alized  their  mistakes  and  most  of  them  returned  with  the  two 
chief  disciples  to  the  Buddha. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  163) 


asadhuni  attano  ahitani  ca  sukarani  yam  ve 
hitahca  sadhun  ca  tarn  ve  parama  dukkaram 


asadhuni'.  bad  actions;  attano  ahitani  ca:  actions  that  are 
harmful  to  oneself;  sukarani :  are  easy  to  be  done;  yam :  if 
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something;  ve  hitahca :  is  indeed  good  to  one’s  self;  sadhun 
ca :  if  it  is  also  right;  tam :  that  kind  of  action;  ve:  (is)  cer¬ 
tainly;  parama  dukkaram:  extremely  difficult  to  do 

Those  actions  which  are  bad  and  harmful  to  one’s  own  self  can 
be  very  easily  done.  But  if  some  action  is  good  for  one’s  own 
self;  if  it  is  also  right,  certainly  that  kind  of  action  will  be  found 
to  be  extremely  difficult  to  do. 

Commentary 

attano  ahitani  sukarani :  actions  that  are  harmful  to  oneself  are  easy  to 
be  done.  This  was  stated  with  reference  to  the  schism  Devadatta  com¬ 
mitted.  Though  absolutely  pure  in  motive  and  perfectly  selfless  in  His 
service  to  humanity,  yet,  in  preaching  and  spreading  His  teaching,  the 
Buddha  had  to  contend  against  strong  opposition.  He  was  severely  crit¬ 
icized,  roundly  abused,  insulted  and  ruthlessly  attacked,  as  no  other  re¬ 
ligious  teacher  had  been.  His  chief  opponents  were  teachers  of  rival 
sects  and  followers  of  heretical  schools,  whose  traditional  teachings 
and  superstitious  rites  and  ceremonies  he  justly  criticized.  His  greatest 
personal  enemy,  who  made  a  vain  attempt  to  kill  Him,  was  His  own 
brother-in-law  and  an  erstwhile  disciple  Devadatta.  Devadatta  was  the 
son  of  King  Suppabuddha  and  Pamita,  an  aunt  of  the  Buddha. 
Yasodhara  was  his  sister.  He  was  thus  a  cousin  and  brother-in-law  of 
the  Buddha.  He  entered  the  sangha  in  the  early  part  of  the  Buddha’s 
ministry  together  with  Ananda  and  other  Sakyan  princes.  He  could  not 
attain  any  of  the  stages  of  Sainthood,  but  was  distinguished  for  worldly 
psychic  powers  (pothujjanika-iddhi ).  One  of  his  chief  supporters  was 
King  Ajatasattu  who  built  a  monastery  for  him. 
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The  Wicked  Are  Self-Destructive 

12  (8)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Kala  (Verse  164) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  Venerable  Kala. 

Once  in  Savatthi,  an  elderly  woman  was  looking  after  a  monk 
named  Kala,  like  her  own  son.  One  day,  hearing  from  her 
neighbours  about  the  virtues  of  the  Buddha,  she  wished  very 
much  to  go  to  the  Jetavana  Monastery  and  listen  to  the  dis¬ 
courses  given  by  the  Buddha.  So  she  told  Venerable  Kala 
about  her  wishes;  but  the  monk  advised  her  against  it.  Three 
times  she  spoke  to  him  about  her  wishes  but  he  always  dis¬ 
suaded  her.  But  one  day,  in  spite  of  his  dissuasions,  the  lady 
decided  to  go.  After  asking  her  daughter  to  look  to  the  needs  of 
Venerable  Kala  she  left  the  house.  When  Venerable  Kala  came 
on  his  usual  round  of  alms-food,  he  learned  that  the  lady  of  the 
house  had  left  for  the  Jetavana  Monastery.  Then  he  reflected, 
“It  is  quite  possible  that  the  lady  of  this  house  is  losing  her  faith 
in  me.”  So,  he  made  haste  and  quickly  followed  her  to  the 
monastery,  there,  he  found  her  listening  to  the  discourse  being 
given  by  the  Buddha.  He  approached  the  Buddha  respectfully, 
and  said,  “Venerable!  This  woman  is  very  dull;  she  will  not  be 
able  to  understand  the  sublime  Dhamma;  please  teach  her  only 
about  charity  (< ddna )  and  morality  ( sila ). 

The  Buddha  knew  very  well  that  Venerable  Kala  was  talking 
out  of  spite  and  with  an  ulterior  motive.  So  he  said  to  Venerable 
Kala,  “Monk!  Because  you  are  foolish  and  because  of  your 
wrong  view,  you  scorn  my  Teaching.  You  yourself  are  your 
own  ruin;  in  fact,  you  are  only  trying  to  destroy  yourself.”  At  the 
end  of  the  discourse,  the  elderly  lady  attained  sotapatti  fruition. 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  164) 


yd  dummedhd  pdpikam  ditthim  nissdya  arahatam 
dhammajivinam  ariydnam  sdsanam  patikkosati 
katthakassa  phaldni  iva  attaghanndya  phallati 

yd  dummedhd :  if  an  ignorant  person;  pdpikam  ditthim 
nissdya :  due  to  false  beliefs;  arahatam :  virtuous;  dhamma- 
jivinam :  conducting  life  righteously;  ariydnam :  noble 
ones’;  sdsanam :  teaching;  patikkosati :  obstruct;  kattha¬ 
kassa i:  his  action  (of  the  bamboo  tree);  phaldni  iva:  like  the 
fruits;  attaghanndya :  to  one’s  self  destruction;  phallati : 
is  conducive 

There  are  some  ignorant  ones  who,  due  to  some  harmful  views, 
obstruct  the  teachings  of  noble  saints,  who  conduct  their  lives 
righteously.  They,  like  the  bamboo  plants  that  are  destroyed 
when  they  bear  fruit,  are  self-destructive. 


Commentary 

ditthim  nissdya :  because  of  views. 

•  •  • 

ditthi :  view,  belief,  speculative  opinion,  Insight.  If  not  qualified  by 
samma,  it  mostly  refers  to  wrong  and  evil  view  or  opinion,  and  only  in 
a  few  instances  to  right  views,  understanding  or  insight  (e.g.,  ditthi- 
ppatta ;  ditthi-visuddhi,  purification  of  insight;  ditthi- samp  anna,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  insight). 

Evil  views  (miccha- ditthi)  are  declared  as  utterly  rejectable  for  being  a 
source  of  wrong  and  evil  aspirations  and  conduct,  and  liable  at  times  to 
lead  man  to  the  deepest  abysses  of  depravity,  as  it  is  said:  “No  other 
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thing  than  evil  views  do  I  know,  O  monks,  whereby  to  such  an  extent 
the  unwholesome  things  not  yet  arisen  arise,  and  the  unwholesome 
things  already  arisen  are  brought  to  growth  and  fullness.  No  other  thing 
than  evil  views  do  I  know,  whereby  to  such  an  extent  the  wholesome 
things  not  yet  arisen  are  hindered  in  their  arising,  and  the  wholesome 
things  already  arisen  disappear.  No  other  thing  than  evil  views  do  I 
know,  whereby  to  such  an  extent  human  beings  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
body,  at  death  are  passing  to  a  way  of  suffering,  into  a  world  of  woe, 
into  hell.”  Further:  “Whatever  a  man,  filled  with  evil  views,  performs 
or  undertakes,  or  whatever  he  possesses  of  will,  aspiration,  longing  and 
tendencies,  all  these  things  lead  him  to  an  undesirable,  unpleasant  and 
disagreeable  state,  to  woe  and  suffering.” 

It  may  be  inferred  that  evil  views,  whenever  they  arise,  are  associated 
with  greed.  Numerous  speculative  opinions  and  theories,  which  at  all 
times  have  influenced  and  still  are  influencing  mankind,  are  quoted  in 
the  Sutta-texts.  Amongst  them,  however,  the  wrong  view  which  every¬ 
where,  and  at  all  times,  has  most  misled  and  deluded  mankind  is  the 
personality-belief,  the  ego-illusion.  This  personality-belief  ( sakkaya - 
ditthi ),  or  ego-illusion  ( atta-ditthi ),  is  of  two  kinds:  eternity-belief  and 
annihilation-belief. 

Eternity -belief  ( s  as  sat  a- ditthi )  is  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  persist¬ 
ing  ego-entity,  soul  or  personality,  existing  independently  of  those 
physical  and  mental  processes  that  constitute  life,  and  continuing  even 
after  death.  Annihilation-belief  (uc che da- ditthi),  on  the  other  hand,  is 
the  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  ego-entity  or  personality  as  being, 
more  or  less,  identical  with  those  physical  and  mental  processes,  and 
which  therefore,  at  the  dissolution  of  death,  will  come  to  be  annihi¬ 
lated.  Now,  the  Buddha  neither  teaches  a  personality  which  will  con¬ 
tinue  after  death,  nor  does  he  teach  a  personality  which  will  be  annihi¬ 
lated  at  death,  but  he  shows  us  that  personality,  ego,  individual,  man, 
etc.,  are  nothing  but  mere  conventional  designations  ( vdhara-vacana ) 
and  that  in  the  ultimate  sense  (paramattha-sacca )  there  is  only  this 
self-consuming  process  of  physical  and  mental  phenomena  which  con¬ 
tinually  arise  and  again  disappear  immediately. 
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Purity,  Impurity  Self-Created 

12  (9)  The  Story  of  Culakala  Upasaka  (Verse  165) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  Culakala,  a  lay  disciple. 

Culakala,  a  lay  disciple,  observed  the  Uposatha  precepts  on  a 
certain  fast-day  and  spent  the  night  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery, 
listening  to  religious  discourses  all  through  the  night.  Early  in 
the  morning,  as  he  was  washing  his  face  at  the  pond  near  the 
monastery,  some  thieves  dropped  a  bundle  near  him.  The  own¬ 
ers  seeing  him  with  the  stolen  property  took  him  for  a  thief  and 
beat  him  hard.  Fortunately,  some  slave  girls  who  had  come  to 
fetch  water  testified  that  they  knew  him  and  that  he  was  not  the 
thief.  So  Culakala  was  released. 

When  the  Buddha  was  told  about  it,  he  said  to  Culakala,  “You 
have  been  let  off  not  only  because  the  slave  girls  said  that  you 
were  not  the  thief  but  also  because  you  did  not  steal  and  were 
therefore  innocent.  Those  who  do  evil  go  to  niraya,  but  those 
who  do  good  are  reborn  in  the  deva  worlds  or  else  realize 
Nibbana.”  At  the  end  of  the  discourse,  Culakala  the  lay  disciple 
attained  sotapatti  fruition. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  165) 

attand  eva  pdpam  katam  attand  sankilissati ,  attand 
pdpam  akatam  attand  eva  visujjhati ,  suddhi  asuddhi 
paccattam  anno  annam  na  visodhaye 

attand  eva :  if  by  one’s  own  self;  pdpam :  evil  action;  katam : 
(is)  done;  attand  sankilissati :  one’s  own  self  gets  defiled; 
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attand :  by  one’s  own  self;  pdpam :  evil  action;  cikcitam :  is 
not  done;  attand  eva :  one’s  own  self;  visujjhati :  gets 
purified;  suddhi:  purity;  asuddhi:  impurity;  pace  attain : 
depend  on  one’s  own  self;  ftftfto:  one;  annam :  yet  another; 
ft  a  visodhaye :  does  not  purify 

It  is  by  one’s  own  self  that  evil  is  done.  It  is  one’s  own  action 
that  defiles  a  person.  If  a  person  does  not  commit  evil  action, 
one  is  purified.  A  person  is  cleansed  entirely  by  one’s  own  self. 
One  cannot  purify  another.  Purity  and  impurity  both  depend  on 
one’s  own  self. 


Commentary 

anno  annam  na  visodhaye :  one  cannot  purify  another.  In  the  Buddhist 
system,  each  individual  must  purify  himself,  others,  religious  teachers 
or  priests,  cannot  purify  one.  The  Buddha  process  of  purification  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  visuddhi. 

visuddhi :  purification,  purity.  The  seven  stages  of  purification  ( satta - 
visuddhi )  form  the  substructure  of  Upatissa’s  Vimutti-Magga  (The 
Path  to  Freedom),  preserved  only  in  Chinese;  as  well  as  of  Bud- 
dhaghosa’s  monumental  work,  Visuddhi-Magga,  The  Way  of  Purifica¬ 
tion,  based  on  the  former  work.  The  only  place  in  the  Canon  where 
these  seven  kinds  of  purification  are  mentioned  is  the  simile  of  the 
stage-coach,  wherein  their  purpose  and  goal  is  illustrated.  There  it  is 
said  that  the  real  and  ultimate  goal  does  not  consist  in  purification  of 
morality,  or  of  mind  or  of  view,  etc.,  but  in  the  total  deliverance  and 
extinction.  Now,  just  as  one  mounts  the  first  coach  and  travels  to  the 
second  coach,  then  mounts  the  second  coach  and  travels  with  it  to  the 
third  coach  and  so  on  in  exactly  the  same  way  the  goal  of  ( 1 )  the  purifi¬ 
cation  of  morality  (, sila-visuddhi )  is  (2)  the  purification  of  mind  ( citta ), 
its  goal:  (3)  the  purification  of  view  ( ditthi ),  its  goal;  (4)  the  purifica¬ 
tion  of  overcoming  doubt  (kankhd-vitarana)  its  goal:  (5)  the  Purifica- 
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tion  of  Knowledge  and  Vision  of  what  is  path  and  not-path  ( maggd - 
mag ga-hdnadas sana),  its  goal:  (6)  the  purification  of  knowledge  and 
vision  of  the  path-progress  (patipada-ndnadassdna ),  its  goal:  (7)  the 
purification  of  knowledge  and  vision  (; nanadassdna)\  but  the  goal  of 
this  purification  is  deliverance  freed  from  all  clinging. 

Of  these,  purification  of  knowledge  and  vision  ( nanadassana-visud - 
dhi)  is  the  knowledge  associated  with  any  of  the  four  kinds  of  super¬ 
mundane  path-consciousness.  “Immediately  upon  this  adaptation- 
knowledge  there  arises  the  maturity-knowledge  ( gotrabhu-nana )  tak¬ 
ing  as  object  the  unconditioned,  the  standstill  of  existence,  the  absence 
of  becoming,  cessation,  Nibbana,  while  at  the  same  time  transcending 
the  rank  {gotta  -  gotra,  lineage),  designation  and  plane  of  the  world¬ 
ling  (puthujj ana) ,  and  entering  the  rank  designation  and  plane  of  the 
noble  ones  ( ariya ),  being  the  first  turning  towards  Nibbana  as  object, 
the  first  thinking  of  it,  the  first  concentration  on  it,  and  the  condition 
for  the  path  -  forming  the  culmination  of  insight,  and  never  as  such 
coming  back  again. 

“As  the  immediate  continuation  following  upon  that  maturity  know¬ 
ledge  ( gotrabhu-nana ),  there  arises  the  first  path-consciousness 
(Stream-entrance)  for  ever  destroying  the  first  three  of  the  ten  fetters 
of  existence  ( samyojana ),  and  closing  the  entrance  to  the  lower 
worlds.  Immediately  after  this  path-knowledge,  there  arise,  as  its  re¬ 
sult,  two  or  three  path-produced  states  of  consciousness,  the  frui- 
tional  consciousness  ( phala-citta ).  Immediately  after  the  sinking  of 
this  consciousness  into  the  subconscious  stream  of  existence,  the  ret¬ 
rospective  knowledge  ( paccavekkhana-ndna )  arises,  having  the  path- 
consciousness  as  its  object.” 

Each  of  the  four  kinds  of  path-consciousness  performs,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  four  functions,  namely:  the  function  of  full  understanding 
( parinnd )  of  suffering,  the  function  of  Overcoming  ( pahana )  the  origin 
of  suffering,  the  function  of  realizing  ( sacchikiriyd )  the  extinction  of 
suffering,  the  function  of  developing  ( bhdvand )  the  supermundane 
holy  eight-fold  path  ( magga ). 
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Help  Others  -  But  Promote  One’s  Own  Good 

12  (10)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Attadattha  (Verse  166) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  Venerable  Attadattha. 

When  the  Buddha  declared  that  he  would  realize  parinibbana 
in  four  months’  time,  many  puthujjana  monks  were  apprehen¬ 
sive  and  did  not  know  what  to  do;  so  they  kept  close  to  the 
Buddha.  Attadattha,  however,  did  not  go  to  the  Buddha  and, 
having  resolved  to  attain  arahatship  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
Buddha,  was  striving  hard  in  the  meditation  practice.  Other 
monks,  not  understanding  him,  took  him  to  the  Buddha  and 
said,  “Venerable,  this  monk  does  not  seem  to  love  and  revere 
you  as  we  do;  he  only  keeps  to  himself.”  The  Venerable  then 
explained  to  them  that  he  was  striving  hard  to  attain  arahatship 
before  the  Buddha  realized  parinibbana  and  that  was  the  only 
reason  why  he  had  not  come  to  the  Buddha. 

The  Buddha  then  said  to  the  monks,  “Monks,  those  who  love 
and  revere  me  should  act  like  Attadattha.  You  are  not  paying 
me  homage  by  just  offering  flowers,  perfumes  and  incense  and 
by  coming  to  see  me;  you  pay  me  homage  only  by  practicing 
the  Dhamma  I  have  taught  you,  i.e.,  the  Lokuttara  Dhamma.” 

At  the  end  of  the  discourse,  Venerable  Attadattha  attained  ara¬ 
hatship. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  166) 

bahuna  api  paratthena  attadattham  na  hdpaye ; 
attadattham  abhihhdya  sadatthapasuto  siyd 
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bahund  api :  due  to  profuse;  paratthena :  service  to  others; 
attadattham :  the  profit  to  one’s  own  spiritual  progress; 
na  hdpaye :  do  not  hinder;  attadattham :  profit  to  one’s 
own  self;  abhihhaya :  should  be  fully  understood; 
sadatthapasuto  siya :  (therefore)  be  a  promoter  of  one’s 
own  spiritual  interest 

One  should  not  neglect  one’s  own  spiritual  progress  in  the 
course  of  many  acts  of  service  to  others.  Be  fully  aware  of 
one’s  own  spiritual  self-interest,  and  promote  one’s  own  higher 
goals. 


Commentary 

attadattham :  welfare.  Personal  sanctification  should  not  be  sacrificed 
for  the  sake  of  external  homage. 

One  must  not  misunderstand  this  verse  to  mean  that  one  should  not 
selflessly  work  for  the  weal  of  others.  Selfless  service  is  highly  com¬ 
mended  by  the  Buddha. 

Here  ‘ welfare ’:  denotes  one’s  ultimate  goal,  i.e.,  Nibbana. 

What  is  Nirvana?  Volumes  have  been  written  in  reply  to  this  quite  nat¬ 
ural  and  simple  question;  they  have,  more  and  more,  only  confused  the 
issue  rather  than  clarified  it.  The  only  reasonable  reply  to  give  to  the 
question  is  that  it  can  never  be  answered  completely  and  satisfactorily 
in  words,  because  human  language  is  too  poor  to  express  the  real  na¬ 
ture  of  the  Absolute  Truth  or  Ultimate  Reality  which  is  Nirvana.  Lan¬ 
guage  is  created  and  used  by  masses  of  human  beings  to  express  things 
and  ideas  experienced  by  their  sense  organs  and  their  mind.  A  supra- 
mundane  experience  like  that  of  the  Absolute  Truth  is  not  of  such  a 
category.  Therefore  there  cannot  be  words  to  express  that  experience, 
just  as  the  fish  had  no  words  in  his  vocabulary  to  express  the  nature  of 
the  solid  land.  The  tortoise  told  his  friend  the  fish  that  he  (the  tortoise) 
just  returned  to  the  lake  after  a  walk  on  the  land.  ‘Of  course’  the  fish 
said,  ‘You  mean  swimming.’  The  tortoise  tried  to  explain  that  one 
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couldn’t  swim  on  the  land,  that  it  was  solid,  and  that  one  walked  on  it. 
But  the  fish  insisted  that  there  could  be  nothing  like  it,  that  it  must  be 
liquid  like  his  lake,  with  waves,  and  that  one  must  be  able  to  dive  and 
swim  there. 

Let  us  consider  a  few  definitions  and  descriptions  of  Nirvana  as  found 
in  the  original  Pali  texts: 

‘It  is  the  complete  cessation  of  that  very  ‘thirst’  ( tanhd ),  giving  it  up, 
renouncing  it,  emancipation  from  it,  detachment  from  it.’ 

‘Calming  of  all  conditioned  things,  giving  up  of  all  defilements,  extinc¬ 
tion  of  “thirst”,  detachment,  cessation,  Nibbana.’ 

‘O  bhikkhus,  what  is  the  Absolute  (. Asamkhata ,  Unconditioned)?  It  is, 
O  bhikkhus,  the  extinction  of  desire  ( rdgakkhayd )  the  extinction  of  ha¬ 
tred  ( dosakkhayo ),  the  extinction  of  illusion  ( mdhakkhayd ).  This,  O 
bhikkhus,  is  called  the  Absolute.’ 

‘O  Radha,  the  extinction  of  “thirst”  (Tanhakkhay d)  is  Nibbana.’ 

‘O  bhikkhus,  whatever  there  may  be  things  conditioned  or  uncondi¬ 
tioned,  among  them  detachment  ( virago )  is  the  highest. 

That  is  to  say,  freedom  from  conceit,  destruction  of  thirst,  the  uproot¬ 
ing  of  attachment,  the  cutting  off  of  continuity,  the  extinction  of 
“thirst”  (tanhd),  detachment,  cessation,  Nibbana.’ 

‘Here  the  four  elements  of  solidity,  fluidity,  heat  and  motion  have  no 
place;  the  notions  of  length  and  breadth,  the  subtle  and  the  gross,  good 
and  evil,  name  and  form  are  altogether  destroyed;  neither  this  world 
nor  the  other,  nor  coming,  going  or  standing,  neither  death  nor  birth, 
nor  sense-objects  are  to  be  found.’ 

It  is  incorrect  to  think  that  Nirvana  is  the  natural  result  of  the  extinction 
of  craving.  Nirvana  is  not  the  result  of  anything.  If  it  would  be  a  result, 
then  it  would  be  an  effect  produced  by  a  cause.  It  would  be  samkhata 
‘produced’  and  ‘conditioned’.  Nirvana  is  neither  cause  nor  effect.  It  is 
beyond  cause  and  effect.  Truth  is  not  a  result  nor  an  effect.  It  is  not  pro¬ 
duced  like  a  mystic,  spiritual  mental  state,  such  as  dhyana  or  samadhi. 
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Loka  Vagga 


World 


Do  Not  Cultivate  The  Worldly 

13  (1)  The  Story  of  a  Young  Monk  (Verse  167) 


While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  a  young  monk. 


Once,  a  young  monk  accompanied  an  older  monk  to  the  house 
of  Visakha.  After  taking  rice  gruel,  the  elder  monk  left  for  an¬ 
other  place,  leaving  the  young  monk  behind  at  the  house  of 
Visakha.  The  granddaughter  of  Visakha  was  filtering  some  wa¬ 
ter  for  the  young  monk,  and  when  she  saw  her  own  reflection 
in  the  big  water  pot  she  smiled.  Seeing  her  thus  smiling,  the 
young  monk  looked  at  her  and  he  also  smiled.  When  she  saw 
the  young  monk  looking  at  her  and  smiling  at  her,  she  lost  her 
temper,  and  cried  out  angrily,  “You,  with  a  shaven  head!  Why 
are  you  smiling  at  me?”  The  young  monk  retorted,  “You  are  a 
shaven  head  yourself:  your  mother  and  your  father  are  also 
shaven  heads!”  Thus,  they  quarrelled,  and  the  young  girl  went 
weeping  to  her  grandmother.  Visakha  came  and  said  to  the 
young  monk,  “Please  do  not  get  angry  with  my  grand-daugh¬ 
ter.  But,  a  monk  does  have  his  hair  shaved,  his  finger  nails  and 
toe  nails  cut,  and  putting  on  a  robe  which  is  made  up  of  cut 
pieces,  he  goes  on  alms-round  with  a  bowl.  What  this  young 
girl  said  was  quite  right.”  The  young  monk  replied,  “It  is  true, 
but  why  should  she  abuse  me  on  that  account?”  At  this  point, 
the  elder  monk  returned:  but  both  Visakha  and  the  old  monk 
failed  to  appease  the  young  monk  and  the  young  girl  who  were 
quarrelling. 


Soon  after  this,  the  Buddha  arrived  and  learned  about  the  quar¬ 
rel.  The  Buddha  knew  that  time  was  ripe  for  the  young  monk  to 
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attain  sotapatti  fruition.  Then,  in  order  to  make  the  young  monk 
more  responsive  to  his  words,  he  seemingly  sided  with  him  and 
said  to  Visakha,  “Visakha,  what  reason  is  there  for  your  grand¬ 
daughter  to  address  my  son  as  a  shaven  head  just  because  he 
has  his  head  shaven?  After  all,  he  had  his  head  shaven  to  enter 
my  order,  didn’t  he?”  Hearing  these  words,  the  young  monk 
went  down  on  his  knees,  paid  obeisance  to  the  Buddha,  and 
said,  “Venerable!  You  alone  understand  me:  neither  my  teacher 
nor  the  great  donor  of  the  monastery  understands  me.”  The 
Buddha  knew  that  the  monk  was  then  in  a  receptive  mood  and 
so  he  said,  “To  smile  with  sensual  desire  is  not  right  and  it  is 
improper  to  have  ignoble  thoughts.”  At  the  end  of  the  dis¬ 
course,  the  young  monk  attained  sotapatti  fruition. 

Explanatory  Translation 

hinam  dhammam  na  seveyya  pamadena  na  samvase 

mic chaditthim  na  seveyya  lokavaddhano  na  siyd 

•  •  •  +/  +/  •  •  +/ 

hinam :  depraved;  dhammam :  ways  of  life,  traits;  na 
seveyya :  do  not  cultivate;  pamadena :  slothfully;  na 
samvase:  do  not  live  your  life;  mic  chaditthim:  false  views; 
na  seveyya:  do  not  turn  to;  lokavaddhano:  a  cultivator  of 
the  world;  na  siyd:  do  not  be 

Stoop  not  to  depraved  ways,  to  practices  that  promote  lower 
urges.  Do  not  live  slothfully.  Do  not  associate  yourself  with 
those  who  hold  false  views. 

Commentary 

micchaditthim  na  seveyya :  do  not  embrace  false  views.  These  are 
views  that  go  against  the  Teaching  of  the  Buddha  -  against  Dhamma. 
Those  who  take  to  false  views  can  be  described  as  treading  the  false 


path  -  miccha-magga  which  is  atthangika :  The  eightfold  wrong  path, 
i.e.,  (1)  wrong  view  ( miccha-ditthi )  (2)  wrong  thought  ( micchd-sanka - 
ppa ):  (3)  wrong  speech  ( micchd-vaca ):  (4)  wrong  bodily  action  ( mic - 
chd-kammanta ):  (5)  wrong  livelihood  ( miccha-djiva ):  (6)  wrong  effort 
0 micchd-vaydma ):  (7)  wrong  mindfulness  ( micchd-sati ):  (8)  wrong 
concentration  ( micchd-samddhi ).  Just  as  the  eight-fold  right  path 
(, sammd-magga ),  so  also  here  the  eight  links  are  included  in  the  group 
of  mental  formations  ( sankhdra-kkhandha ).  The  links  2,  6,  7  and  8  are 
inseparably  bound  up  with  every  kammically-unwholesome  state  of 
consciousness.  Often  are  also  present  3,  4,  or  5,  sometimes  link  1. 


Special  Note :  Of  those  religious  persons  who  held  false  views  in  the 
Buddha’s  days,  six  are  very  well  known.  Their  names  and  the  systems 
they  professed  are  given  below:  (1)  Purana  Kassapa  -  akiriya  vdda 
(doctrine  of  inefficacy);  (2)  Ajitha  Kesakambala  -  uchcheda  vdda  (ma¬ 
terialist  doctrine  of  annihilationism);  (3)  Pakuda  Kaccayana  -  akrunk- 
tatavada  (nihilism);  (4)  Makkhali-Gosala  -  daiva  vdda  (fatalism);  (5) 
Sanjaya  Bellatthiputta  Amardvikkhepa  vade  -  anischita  vdda  (doctrine 
of  rational  scepticism);  (6)  Niganthandthaputta  -  chatuydma  samvara 
vdda  (doctrine  of  Ahimsa).  Of  these  six  teachers,  information  regard¬ 
ing  four,  i.e.,  Purana  Kassapa,  Ajitha  Kesakambala,  Pakuda  Kach- 
chdyana  and  Sanjaya  Bellatthiputta,  is  given  in  the  Samahhaphala 
Sutta  of  the  DTghanikayd.  Information  regarding  the  other  two  is  given 
in  both  Jaina  and  Buddhist  literature.  The  teachings  of  these  six  teach¬ 
ers  can  be  divided  into  two  categories:  (1)  Asthika  Vdda  (Belief  in  the 
existence  of  the  soul  and  the  next  world):  (2)  Nasthika  Vdda  (Non-be¬ 
lief  in  a  soul  and  the  next  world,  and  in  the  results  of  good  and  bad 
deeds). 
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The  Righteous  Are  Happy  -  Here  And  Hereafter 

Behave  According  To  The  Teaching 

13  (2)  The  Story  of  King  SuddhOdana  (Verses  168  &  169) 

While  residing  at  the  Banyan  Grove,  the  Buddha  spoke  these 
verses,  with  reference  to  his  own  father. 

For  a  certain  time  the  Buddha  made  his  first  journey  to  the  city 
of  Kapila,  and  when  he  arrived  there,  his  kinsmen  came  forth 
to  meet  him  and  to  greet  him.  On  that  occasion,  in  order  to 
break  the  overwhelming  pride  of  his  kinsfolk,  he  created  by  su¬ 
pernormal  psychic  power  a  cloister  of  jewels  in  mid-air,  and  in 
this  cloister  walked  up  and  down  preaching  the  Dhamma.  The 
hearts  of  his  kinsfolk  were  straightaway  endowed  with  faith, 
and  beginning  with  the  great  king  Suddhodana,  all  did  rever¬ 
ence  to  him.  Thereupon  there  fell  upon  the  assemblage  of  his 
kinsfolk  a  shower  of  rain,  with  reference  to  which  there  arose  a 
discussion  among  the  multitude.  Said  the  Buddha,  “Monks, 
this  is  not  the  first  time  a  shower  of  rain  has  fallen  upon  an  as¬ 
semblage  of  my  kinsfolk:  the  same  thing  happened  in  a  previ¬ 
ous  state  of  existence  also.”  So  saying,  he  related  the  Ves- 
santara  Jataka.  Having  heard  him  preach  the  Dhamma,  his 
kinsfolk  departed,  not  even  one  extending  an  invitation  to  the 
Buddha.  Likewise,  the  king,  although  the  thought  occurred  to 
him,  If  my  son  does  not  come  to  my  house,  where  will  he  go?”, 
went  home  without  inviting  him.  When  he  reached  the  royal 
residence,  however,  he  caused  rice-gruel  and  other  kinds  of 
food  to  be  prepared  for  twenty  thousand  monks,  and  likewise 
seats  to  be  provided  for  them. 

On  the  following  day,  as  the  Buddha  entered  the  city  to  receive 
alms,  he  considered  within  himself,  “Did  the  Buddhas  of  the 
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past,  upon  entering  the  city  of  their  father,  straightaway  enter 
the  house  of  their  kinsfolk,  or  did  they  go  from  house  to  house 
in  regular  order  receiving  alms?”  Perceiving  that  they  always 
went  from  house  to  house,  the  Buddha,  likewise,  began  at  the 
first  house  and  went  from  house  to  house  receiving  alms.  They 
brought  word  of  this  to  the  king.  The  king  went  quickly  out  of 
his  residence,  adjusting  his  cloak  as  he  went,  and  prostrating 
himself  before  the  Buddha,  said,  “Son,  why  do  you  mortify 
me?  I  am  overwhelmed  with  shame  to  see  you  going  from 
house  to  house  receiving  alms.  In  this  very  city  where  you  used 
to  go  in  a  golden  carriage  it  would  be  improper  for  you  to  go 
from  house  to  house  in  a  golden  litter  receiving  alms.  Why  do 
you  put  me  to  shame?”  “Great  king,  I  am  not  putting  you  to 
shame:  I  am  merely  keeping  up  the  tradition  of  my  lineage.” 
“But,  my  dear  son,  is  it  a  tradition  of  my  lineage  to  gain  a  live¬ 
lihood  by  going  from  house  to  house  receiving  alms?”  “No, 
great  king,  that  is  not  a  tradition  of  your  lineage.  But  it  is  a  tra¬ 
dition  of  my  lineage,  for  countless  thousands  of  Buddhas  have 
gone  from  house  to  house  receiving  alms,  and  have  so  gained 
their  sustenance.” 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  168) 

uttitthe  nappamajjeyya  dhammam  sucaritam  care 
dhammacari  asmim  loke  paramhi  ca  sukham  seti 

uttitthe'.  wake  up  to  reality;  nappamajjeyya'.  do  not  be 
deluded;  dhammam’.  in  reality;  sucaritam  care:  live  cor¬ 
rectly;  dhammacari:  one  who  lives  realistically;  asmim 
loke:  in  this  world;  paramhi  ca:  and  in  the  next;  sukham: 
in  comfort;  seti:  lives 
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Wake  up  to  reality:  do  not  be  deluded.  Live  in  accordance  with  real¬ 
ity.  The  realistic  person  lives  happily  in  this  world  and  in  the  next. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  169) 

dhammam  sucaritam  care  nam  duccaritam  na  care 

•  •  •  • 

dhammacdri  asmim  loke  paramhi  ca  sukham  seti 

dhammam\  within  reality;  sucaritam  care :  live  correctly; 
nam :  that;  duccaritam’.  in  a  wrong  way;  na  care:  do  not 
live;  dhammacdri’.  he  who  lives  realistically;  asmim  loke : 
in  this  world;  paramhi  ca:  and  in  the  next;  sukham:  in 
comfort;  seti:  lives 

Practice  the  dhamma  to  perfection.  Do  not  practice  it  in  a  bad, 
faulty  manner.  He  who  follows  the  teaching  in  the  proper  manner 
will  live  in  peace  and  comfort  both  in  this  world  and  in  the  next. 


Commentary 

King  Suddhodana:  News  that  the  Buddha  was  residing  at  Rajagaha  and 
was  preaching  the  Dhamma  reached  the  ears  of  the  aged  King 
Suddhodana,  and  his  anxiety  to  see  his  enlightened  son  grew  stronger. 
On  nine  successive  occasions  he  sent  nine  courtiers,  each  with  a  large 
following,  to  invite  the  Buddha  to  Kapilavatthu.  Contrary  to  his  expec¬ 
tations,  they  all  heard  the  Dhamma  and,  attaining  arahatship,  entered  the 
Sangha.  Since  arahats  were  indifferent  to  worldly  things  they  did  not 
convey  the  message  to  the  Buddha.  The  disappointed  king  finally  dis¬ 
patched  another  faithful  courtier,  Kaludayi,  who  was  a  playmate  of  the 
Buddha,  Like  the  rest  he  also  had  the  good  fortune  to  attain  arahatship 
and  joined  the  Sangha.  But,  unlike  the  others,  he  conveyed  the  message 
to  the  Buddha,  and  persuaded  Him  to  visit  His  aged  royal  father.  As  the 
season  was  most  suitable  for  travelling,  the  Buddha,  attended  by  a  large 
retinue  of  disciples,  journeyed  in  slow  stages  delivering  the  Dhamma  on 
the  way,  and  in  due  course  arrived  at  Kapilavatthu  in  two  months. 
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Arrangements  were  made  for  Him  to  reside  at  the  Park  of  Nigrodha,  a 
Sakya.  The  conceited  elderly  Sakyas,  thinking  to  themselves,  “He  is 
our  younger  brother,  our  nephew,  our  grandson,”  said  to  the  young 
princes:  “You  do  him  obeisance:  we  will  sit  behind  you.”  As  they  sat 
without  paying  Him  due  reverence  he  subdued  their  pride  by  rising  into 
the  air  and  issued  water  and  heat  from  his  body.  The  king,  seeing  this 
wonderful  phenomenon,  saluted  Him  immediately,  saying  that  it  was 
his  third  salutation.  He  saluted  Him  for  the  first  time  when  he  saw  the 
infant  prince’ s  feet  rest  on  the  head  of  ascetic  Asita  whom  he  wanted 
the  child  to  revere.  His  second  salutation  took  place  at  the  ploughing 
festival  when  he  saw  the  infant  prince  seated  cross-legged  on  the 
couch,  absorbed  in  meditation.  All  the  Sakyas  were  then  compelled  to 
pay  Him  due  reverence. 

Thereupon  the  Buddha  came  down  from  the  sky  and  sat  on  the  seat 
prepared  for  him.  The  humbled  relatives  took  their  seats  eager  to  listen 
to  His  Teachings.  At  this  moment  an  unexpected  shower  of  rain  fell 
upon  the  Sakya  kinsfolk.  The  occurrence  of  this  strange  phenomenon 
resulted  in  a  discussion  amongst  themselves.  Then  the  Buddha 
preached  the  Vessantara  Jataka  to  show  that  a  similar  incident  took 
place  in  the  presence  of  His  relatives  in  a  previous  birth.  The  Sakyas 
were  delighted  with  the  discourse,  and  they  departed,  not  knowing  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  invite  the  Buddha  and  the  disciples  for  the  noon¬ 
day  meal.  It  did  not  occur  to  the  king  to  invite  the  Buddha,  although  he 
thought  to  himself.  “If  my  son  does  not  come  to  my  house,  where  will 
he  go?”  Reaching  home,  he  made  ready  several  kinds  of  food  expect¬ 
ing  their  arrival  in  the  palace. 


As  there  was  no  special  invitation  for  the  noon-day  meal  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  the  Buddha  and  His  disciples  got  ready  for  their  usual  alms- 
round.  Before  proceeding  He  considered  to  Himself:  “Did  the  sages  of 
the  past,  upon  entering  the  city  of  their  kinsfolk,  straightaway  enter  the 
houses  of  the  relatives,  or  did  they  go  from  house  to  house  in  regular 
order  receiving  alms?”  Perceiving  that  they  did  so  from  house  to 
house,  the  Buddha  went  in  the  streets  of  Kapilavatthu  seeking  alms.  On 
hearing  of  this  seemingly  disgraceful  conduct  of  the  Buddha  from  his 
daughter-in-law  Yasodhara,  perturbed  in  mind,  he  hurried  to  the 
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Buddha  and,  saluting  Him,  Said,  “Son,  why  do  you  ruin  me?  I  am 
overwhelmed  with  shame  to  see  you  begging  alms.  Is  it  proper  for  you, 
who  used  to  travel  in  a  golden  palanquin,  to  seek  alms  in  this  very  city? 
Why  do  you  put  me  to  shame?” 


“I  am  not  putting  you  to  shame,  O  great  king!  I  am  following  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  my  lineage,”  replied  the  Buddha,  to  the  king’s  astonishment. 
“But,  dear  son,  is  it  the  custom  of  my  lineage  to  gain  a  livelihood  by 
seeking  alms?  Surely  ours  is  the  warrior  lineage  of  Mahasammata,  and 
not  a  single  warrior  has  gone  seeking  alms.”  “O  great  king,  that  is  the 
custom  of  your  royal  lineage.  But  this  is  the  custom  of  my  Buddha  lin¬ 
eage.  Several  thousands  of  sages  have  lived  by  seeking  alms.”  Stand¬ 
ing  on  the  street,  the  Buddha  then  advised  the  king  thus:  “Be  not  heed¬ 
less  in  standing  at  a  door  for  alms.  Lead  a  righteous  life.  The  righteous 
live  happily  both  in  this  world  and  in  the  next.”  Hearing  it,  the  king  re¬ 
alized  the  Teaching  and  attained  the  first  stage  of  sainthood.  Immedi¬ 
ately  after,  he  took  the  Buddha’s  bowl  and,  conducting  Him  and  His 
disciples  to  the  palace,  served  them  with  choice  food.  At  the  close  of 
the  meal  the  Buddha  again  exhorted  him  thus:  “Lead  a  righteous  life, 
and  not  one  that  is  corrupt.  The  righteous  live  happily  both  in  this 
world  and  in  the  next.”  Thereupon  the  king  attained  the  second  stage  of 
sainthood  ( sakaddgami )  and  Pajapati  Gotami  attained  the  first  stage  of 
sainthood  ( sdtdpatti ).  On  a  later  occasion  when  it  was  related  to  the 
Buddha  that  the  king  refused  to  believe  that  his  son  had  died  owing  to 
his  severe  austerities  without  achieving  his  goal,  the  Buddha  preached 
the  Dhammapala  Jdtaka  to  show  that  in  a  previous  birth  too  he  refused 
to  believe  that  his  son  had  died  although  he  was  shown  a  heap  of 
bones.  At  this  time  he  attained  the  third  stage  of  sainthood  ( anagdmi ). 
On  his  death-bed,  the  king  heard  the  Dhamma  from  the  Buddha  for  the 
last  time  and  attained  arahatship.  After  experiencing  the  bliss  of  eman¬ 
cipation  for  seven  days,  he  passed  away  as  a  lay  arahat  when  the 
Buddha  was  about  forty  years  old.  King  Suddhodana  had  the  greatest 
affection  for  his  son  Prince  Siddhattha.  Some  traditions  record  seven 
dreams  dreamt  by  the  king,  just  before  Prince  Siddhattha  saw  the  four 
presages,  and  renounced  the  lay-life.  These  are  the  dreams:  (1)  Innu¬ 
merable  crowds  of  people  gathered  around  a  great  imperial  banner  like 
that  of  Indra,  and  they,  lifting  it  and  holding  it  up,  proceeded  to  carry  it 
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through  Kapilavatthu,  and  finally  went  from  the  city  by  the  Eastern 
Gate:  (2)  Prince  Siddhatha  riding  on  a  royal  chariot  drawn  by  great  ele¬ 
phants  passed  through  the  Southern  Gate:  (3)  The  Prince  seated  in  a 
very  magnificent  four-horsed  chariot  again  proceeded  through  the 
Western  Gate:  (4)  A  magnificently  jewelled  discus  flew  through  the 
air,  and  proceeded  through  the  Northern  Gate:  (5)  The  Prince  sitting  in 
the  middle  of  the  four  great  highways  of  Kapilavatthu,  and  holding  a 
large  mace,  smote  with  it  a  large  drum:  (6)  The  Prince  was  seated  on 
the  top  of  a  high  tower  in  the  centre  of  Kapilavatthu,  and  scattered  in 
the  four  quarters  of  heaven  countless  jewels  of  every  kind,  which  were 
gathered  by  the  innumerable  concourse  of  living  creatures  who  came 
there:  (7)  Outside  the  city  of  Kapilavatthu,  not  very  far  off,  six  men 
raised  their  voices  and  wailed  greatly  and  wept,  and  with  their  hands 
they  plucked  out  the  hair  of  their  heads,  and  flung  it  by  handfuls  on  the 
ground. 


The  Brahmin  advisers  of  the  king,  when  called  upon  to  observe,  ex¬ 
pressed  their  inability  to  interpret  the  dreams  of  the  king.  Then  a  deity 
appeared  in  the  guise  of  a  brahmin  at  the  palace  gate  and  said  that  he 
could  interpret  the  king’s  dreams.  When  received  by  the  king  and  re¬ 
quested  to  interpret  the  dreams,  he  explained  them  thus:  (1)  According 
to  the  first  dream:  the  prince  will  soon  give  up  his  present  condition, 
and  surrounded  by  innumerable  devas,  he  will  proceed  from  the  city 
and  become  a  recluse:  (2)  According  to  the  second  dream:  the  prince 
having  left  his  home,  will  very  soon  attain  enlightenment  and  ten  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  mind:  (3)  According  to  the  third  dream:  the  prince  will,  after 
attaining  enlightenment,  arrive  at  the  four  intrepidities:  (4)  According 
to  the  fourth  dream:  the  prince  will  set  the  wheel  of  the  good  doctrine 
in  motion  for  the  good  of  gods  and  men:  (5)  According  to  the  fifth 
dream:  after  the  prince  becomes  a  Buddha  and  setting  the  wheel  of  the 
Dhamma  in  motion,  the  sound  of  his  preaching  will  extend  through  the 
highest  heavens:  (6)  According  to  the  sixth  dream:  after  enlightenment 
he  will  scatter  the  gems  of  the  Dhamma  for  the  sake  of  gods  and  men 
and  the  eight  classes  of  creatures:  (7)  The  seventh  dream  signified  the 
misery  and  distress  of  the  six  heretical  teachers  whom  the  prince  will, 
after  enlightenment,  discomfit  and  expose. 
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Observe  The  Impermanence  Of  Life 

13  (3)  The  Story  of  Many  Monks  (Verse  170) 


While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  a  group  of  monks. 

On  one  occasion,  a  large  number  of  monks,  after  taking  a  med¬ 
itation  topic  from  the  Buddha,  went  into  the  forest  to  practice 
meditation.  But  they  made  very  little  progress:  so  they  returned 
to  the  Buddha  to  ask  for  a  more  suitable  subject  of  meditation. 
On  their  way  to  the  Buddha,  seeing  a  mirage  they  meditated  on 
it.  As  soon  as  they  entered  the  compound  of  the  monastery,  a 
storm  broke  out:  as  big  drops  of  rain  fell,  bubbles  were  formed 
on  the  ground  and  soon  disappeared.  Seeing  those  bubbles,  the 
monks  stated,  “This  body  of  ours  is  perishable  like  the  bub¬ 
bles. .  .  and  perceived  the  impermanent  nature  of  the  aggregates 
(khandhas).  At  the  end  of  the  discourse,  the  monks  attained 
arahatship. 

The  Buddha  saw  them  from  his  perfumed  chamber  and  sent 
forth  the  radiance  and  appeared  in  their  vision. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  170) 

bubbulakam  yathd  passe ,  mancikam  yathd  passe , 
evam  lokam  avekkhantam  maccurdjd  na  passati 

bubbulakam:  a  water  bubble;  yathd :  like;  passe :  one  sees; 
mancikam'.  the  mirage;  evam:  in  that  manner;  lokam:  the 
world;  avekkhantam:  the  person  who  looks  at;  maccurdjd: 
the  king  of  Death;  na  passati:  does  not  see 

Look  at  a  bubble.  How  impermanent  is  it?  Look  at  a  mirage. 
What  an  illusion !  If  you  look  at  the  world  in  this  way,  even  the 
king  of  death  will  not  see  you. 
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Commentary 

lokam :  the  world,  loka  denotes  the  three  spheres  of  existence  compris¬ 
ing  the  whole  universe,  i.e.  (1)  the  sensuous  world  ( kdma-loka ),  or  the 
world  of  the  five  senses:  (2)  the  form  world  ( rupa-loka ),  corresponding 
to  the  four  levels  of  mental  repose  (jhana ):  (3)  the  formless  world 
(< arupaloka ),  corresponding  to  the  four  mental  vacancies  ( samdpatti ). 

The  sensual  world  comprises  the  hells  ( niraya ),  the  animal  kingdom 
(i tiracchana-yoni ),  the  ghost-realm  (peta-loka ),  the  world  of  asura  de¬ 
mons  ( asura-nikdya ),  the  human  world  ( manussa-loka )  and  the  six 
sensual  celestial  worlds. 

bubbulakam,  maricikam :  a  bubble,  a  mirage.  This  stanza  reveals  an 
aspect  of  Buddhist  meditation.  The  meditator  looks  at  the  world  as  a 
phenomenon. 

Elsewhere,  sensation  is  compared  to  a  fountain  and  perception  to  a  mi¬ 
rage.  Sensation  and  perception  are  the  basic  elements  of  experience. 
They  are  called  mental  constructs  ( citta-sankhdra ).  Conception  (yi- 
takka )  is  called  a  verbal  construct  ( vacT-sankhara ).  The  world  we  per¬ 
ceive  and  conceive  is  a  creation  of  these  transitory  psychophysical 
processes.  This  is  why  the  world  has  to  be  seen  as  a  fountain  or  a  mi¬ 
rage.  By  seeing  the  emptiness  of  the  world  this  way,  all  attachment 
ceases. 
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The  Disciplined  Are  Not  Attached  To  The  Body 

13  (4)  The  Story  of  Prince  Abhaya  (Verse  171) 

While  residing  at  the  Veluvana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  Prince  Abhaya  (Abhayarajakumara). 

The  story  goes  that  Prince  Abhaya  suppressed  an  uprising  on 
the  frontier,  which  so  pleased  his  father  Bimbisara  that  when 
the  prince  returned,  the  king  gave  him  an  entertainment  woman 
girl  skilled  in  dancing  and  singing,  and  conferred  the  kingdom 
on  him  for  seven  days.  Accordingly  for  seven  days  the  prince 
did  not  leave  the  house,  but  remained  within  enjoying  the 
splendour  of  majesty.  On  the  eighth  day  he  went  to  the  bath¬ 
ing-place  on  the  river  and  bathed.  Having  so  done,  he  entered 
his  pleasure  garden,  sat  down,  like  Santati  the  king’s  minister, 
and  watched  that  woman  dance  and  sing.  However,  as  soon  as 
she  began  to  dance  and  sing,  at  that  moment,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
the  entertainment  woman  belonging  to  Santati  the  king’s  min¬ 
ister,  sharp  pains  arose  within  her,  and  then  and  there  she  died. 

Prince  Abhaya  was  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  at  the  death  of 
this  woman.  Immediately  the  thought  came  to  him,  “With  the 
single  exception  of  the  Buddha,  there  is  no  one  who  can  extin¬ 
guish  my  sorrow.”  So  he  approached  the  Buddha  and  said  to 
him,  “Venerable,  please  extinguish  my  sorrow.”  The  Buddha 
comforted  him  by  saying,  “Prince,  in  the  round  of  existences 
without  conceivable  beginning,  there  is  no  counting  the 
number  of  times  this  woman  has  died  in  this  manner,  and  no 
measuring  the  tears  you  have  shed  as  you  have  wept  over  her.” 
Observing  that  the  prince’s  grief  was  assuaged  by  the  lesson, 
he  said,  “Prince,  do  not  grieve:  only  immature  folk  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  sink  in  the  sea  of  grief.” 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  171) 

yattha  bald  visTdanti  vijdnatam  sango  natthi  cittam 
rajarathupamam  imam  lokam  etha  passatha 

yattha:  wherein:  bald :  the  immature;  visTdanti :  sink  and 
perish;  vijdnatam :  to  those  who  are  aware  of  reality;  sango : 
clinging;  natthi.  there  is  not;  cittam'.  (like  a)  well  decked; 
rajarathupamam’.  royal  carriage;  imam  lokam’.  this  world; 
etha:  come;  passatha:  see 

The  spiritually  immature  ones  are  fully  engrossed  in  this 
world,  the  glamour  of  which  is  deceptively  like  the  decoration 
of  a  royal  carriage.  Those  who  are  aware  of  reality  do  not  cling 
to  those  worldly  things.  See  the  world  as  it  really  is. 


Commentary 

vijdnatam:  those  who  see  reality.  In  Buddhism,  the  Dhamma,  the 
Teaching  of  the  Buddha,  is  the  true  reality.  The  original  Pali  term  for 
Buddhism  is  Dhamma,  which,  literally,  means  that  which  upholds  or 
sustains  him  who  acts  in  conformity  with  its  principles  and  thus  pre¬ 
vents  him  from  falling  into  woeful  states.  There  is  no  proper  English 
equivalent  that  exactly  conveys  the  meaning  of  the  Pali  term.  The 
Dhamma  is  that  which  really  is.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  reality.  It  is  a 
means  of  deliverance  from  suffering  and  deliverance  itself.  Whether 
the  Buddhas  arise  or  not  the  Dhamma  exists  from  all  eternity.  It  is  a 
Buddha  that  realizes  this  Dhamma,  which  ever  lies  hidden  from  the  ig¬ 
norant  eyes  of  men,  until  the  Buddha  comes  and  compassionately  re¬ 
veals  it  to  the  world. 

“Whether  the  Buddhas  appear  or  not,  O  monks,  it  remains  a  fact,  an  es¬ 
tablished  principle,  a  natural  law  that  all  conditioned  things  are  tran¬ 
sient  (< anicca ),  sorrowful  ( dukkha )  and  that  everything  is  soulless  ( an - 
atta).  This  fact  the  Tathagata  realizes,  understands  and  when  He  has 
realized  and  understood  it,  announces,  teaches,  proclaims,  establishes, 
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discloses,  analyses,  and  makes  it  clear,  that  all  conditioned  things  are 
transient,  sorrowful,  and  that  everything  is  soulless.” 

In  the  text  Majjhima  Nikdya  the  Buddha  says:  “Only  one  thing  does  the 
Buddha  teach:  suffering  and  the  cessation  of  suffering.”  This  is  the 
doctrine  of  reality. 

Those  who  are  fully  capable  of  seeing  this  reality  are  described  as  vijd- 
natam  -  ‘The  true  awareness  of  reality’.  To  be  a  seer  of  reality,  effort 
and  discipline  are  necessary.  Discipline  regulates  words  and  deeds: 
concentration  controls  the  mind:  but  it  is  insight  {panda ),  the  third  and 
final  stage,  that  enables  the  aspirant  to  sainthood  to  eradicate  wholly 
the  defilements  inhibited  by  samadhi. 

At  the  outset  he  cultivates  purity  of  vision  ( ditthi  visuddhi )  in  order  to 
see  things  as  they  truly  are.  With  a  tranquil  mind  he  analyses  and  ex¬ 
amines  this  so-called  being.  This  searching  examination  shows  what  he 
has  called  T  personality,  to  be  merely  an  impersonal  mass  of  transi¬ 
tory  phenomena  which  have  been  personalized.  When  the  true  nature 
of  the  phenomena  is  seen,  this  phenomenal  experience  is  depersonal¬ 
ized.  This  is  the  cessation  of  being  a  self.  This  is  the  cessation  of  suf¬ 
fering,  birth  and  death.  This  is  the  experience  of  Nibbana. 
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The  Diligent  Illumine  The  World 

13  (5)  The  Story  of  Venerable  SammunjanT  (Verse  172) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
Verse,  with  reference  to  Venerable  SammunjanT. 

Venerable  SammunjanT  spent  most  of  his  time  sweeping  the 
precincts  of  the  monastery.  At  that  time,  Venerable  Revata  was 
also  staying  at  the  monastery:  unlike  SammunjanT,  Venerable 
Revata  spent  most  of  his  time  in  meditation  or  deep  mental  ab¬ 
sorption.  Seeing  Venerable  Revata’ s  behaviour,  Venerable 
SammunjanT  thought  the  other  monk  was  just  idling  away  his 
time.  Thus,  one  day  SammunjanT  went  to  Venerable  Revata 
and  said  to  him,  “You  are  being  very  lazy,  living  on  the  food 
offered  out  of  faith  and  generosity:  don’t  you  think  you  should 
sometimes  sweep  the  floor  or  the  compound  or  some  other 
place?”  To  him,  Venerable  Revata  replied,  “Friend,  a  monk 
should  not  spend  all  his  time  sweeping.  He  should  sweep  early 
in  the  morning,  then  go  out  on  the  alms-round.  After  the  meal, 
contemplating  his  body  he  should  try  to  perceive  the  true  na¬ 
ture  of  the  aggregates,  or  else,  recite  the  texts  until  nightfall. 
Then  he  can  do  the  sweeping  again  if  he  so  wishes.”  Venerable 
SammunjanT  strictly  followed  the  advice  given  by  Venerable 
Revata  and  soon  attained  arahatship. 

Other  monks  noticed  some  rubbish  piling  up  in  the  compound 
and  they  asked  SammunjanT  why  he  was  not  sweeping  as  much 
as  he  used  to,  and  he  replied,  “When  I  was  not  mindful,  I  was 
all  the  time  sweeping:  but  now  I  am  no  longer  unmindful.” 
When  the  monks  heard  his  reply  they  were  skeptical:  so  they 
went  to  the  Buddha  and  said,  “Venerable!  Venerable 
SammunjanT  falsely  claims  himself  to  be  an  arahat:  he  is  telling 
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lies.”  To  them  the  Buddha  said,  “Sammunjam  has  indeed  at¬ 
tained  arahatship:  he  is  telling  the  truth.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  172) 

Yd  pubbe  pamajjitvd  ca  so  pacchd  nappamajjati  so  abbhd 
mutto  candimd  iva  imam  lokam  pabhdseti 

Yd:  if  some  one;  pubbe :  previously;  pamajjitvd :  having 
been  deluded;  ca  so:  he  here  too;  pacchd:  later  on;  nap¬ 
pamajjati:  becomes  disillusioned;  so:  he;  abbhd  mutto: 
released  from  dark  cloud;  candimd  iva:  like  the  moon; 
imam  lokam:  this  world;  pabhdseti:  illumines 

An  individual  may  have  been  deluded  in  the  past.  But  later  on 
corrects  his  thinking  and  becomes  a  disillusioned  person.  He, 
therefore,  is  like  the  moon  that  has  come  out  from  behind  a 
dark  cloud:  thus,  he  illumines  the  world. 

Commentary 

abbhd  mutto  candimd  iva :  like  the  moon  that  is  released  from  the  dark 
clouds.  This  image  is  used  about  those  who  have  attained  higher  states 
of  spirituality.  The  moon  shines  in  all  its  brightness  when  it  escapes 
dark  clouds.  When  truth-seekers  escape  the  bonds  of  worldliness,  they, 
too,  shine  forth.  The  escape  from  the  dark  clouds  of  worldly  hindrances 
takes  place  in  several  stages.  When  the  jhdnas  are  developed  by  tem¬ 
porarily  removing  the  obscurants  ( NTvarana )  the  mind  is  so  purified 
that  it  resembles  a  polished  mirror,  where  everything  is  clearly  re¬ 
flected  in  true  perspective. 

Discipline  (slla)  regulates  words  and  deeds:  composure  (, samadhi ) 
calms  the  mind:  but  it  is  insight  ( panna )  the  third  and  the  final  stage, 
that  enables  the  aspirant  to  sainthood  to  eradicate  wholly  the  defile¬ 
ments  removed  temporarily  by  samadhi.  At  the  outset,  he  cultivates 
purity  of  vision  ( ditthi  visuddhi )  in  order  to  see  things  as  they  truly  are. 
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With  calmed  mind  he  analyses  and  examines  his  experience.  This 
searching  examination  shows  what  he  has  called  T  personality,  to  be 
merely  an  impersonal  process  of  psycho-physical  activity. 

Having  thus  gained  a  correct  view  of  the  real  nature  of  this  so-called 
being,  freed  from  the  false  notion  of  a  permanent  soul,  he  searches  for 
the  causes  of  this  ego. 


Thereupon,  he  contemplates  the  truth  that  all  constructs  are  transitory 
(< anicca ),  painful  ( dukkha ),  and  impersonal  ( anatta ).  Wherever  he  turns 


his  eyes  he  sees  naught  but  these  three  characteristics  standing  out  in 


bold  relief.  He  realizes  that  life  is  a  mere  flux  conditioned  by  internal 


and  external  causes.  Nowhere  does  he  find  any  genuine  happiness,  be¬ 


cause  everything  is  fleeting. 
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Evil  Is  Overcome  By  Good 

13  (6)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Angulimala  (Verse  173) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  Venerable  Angulimala. 

Angulimala  was  the  son  of  the  head-priest  in  the  court  of  King 
Pasenadi  of  Kosala.  His  original  name  was  Ahimsaka.  When 
he  was  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  Taxila,  the  renowned  university 
town.  Ahimsaka  was  intelligent  and  was  also  obedient  to  his 
teacher.  So  he  was  liked  by  the  teacher  and  his  wife:  as  a  result, 
other  pupils  were  jealous  of  him.  So  they  went  to  the  teacher 
and  falsely  reported  that  Ahimsaka  was  having  an  affair  with 
the  teacher’s  wife.  At  first,  the  teacher  did  not  believe  them, 
but  after  being  told  a  number  of  times  he  believed  them:  and  so 
he  vowed  to  have  revenge  on  the  boy.  To  kill  the  boy  would  re¬ 
flect  badly  on  him:  so  he  thought  of  a  plan  which  was  worse 
than  murder.  He  told  Ahimsaka  to  kill  one  thousand  men  or 
women  and  in  return  he  promised  to  give  the  boy  priceless 
knowledge.  The  boy  wanted  to  have  this  knowledge,  but  was 
very  reluctant  to  take  life.  However,  he  agreed  to  do  as  he  was 
told.  Thus,  he  kept  on  killing  people,  and  not  to  lose  count,  he 
threaded  a  finger  each  of  everyone  he  killed  and  wore  them 
like  a  garland  round  his  neck.  In  this  way,  he  was  known  as 
Angulimala,  and  became  the  terror  of  the  countryside.  The 
king  himself  heard  about  the  exploits  of  Angulimala,  and  he 
made  preparations  to  capture  him.  When  Mantani,  the  mother 
of  Angulimala,  heard  about  the  king’s  intention,  out  of  love  to 
her  son,  she  went  into  the  forest  in  a  desperate  bid  to  save  her 
son.  By  this  time,  the  chain  round  the  neck  of  Angulimala  had 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  fingers  in  it,  just  one  finger  short 
of  one  thousand. 
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Early  in  the  morning  on  that  day,  the  Buddha  saw  Angulimala 
in  his  vision,  and  reflected  that  if  he  did  not  intervene,  An¬ 
gulimala,  who  was  on  the  look  out  for  the  last  person  to  make 
up  the  one  thousand,  would  see  his  mother  and  might  kill  her.  In 
that  case,  Angulimala  would  have  to  suffer  in  niraya  endlessly. 
So  out  of  compassion,  the  Buddha  left  for  the  forest  where  An¬ 
gulimala  was.  Angulimala,  after  many  sleepless  days  and 
nights,  was  very  tired  and  near  exhaustion.  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  very  anxious  to  kill  the  last  person  to  make  up  his  full  quota 
of  one  thousand  and  so  complete  his  task.  He  made  up  his  mind 
to  kill  the  first  person  he  met.  Suddenly,  as  he  looked  out  he 
saw  the  Buddha  and  ran  after  him  with  his  knife  raised.  But  the 
Buddha  could  not  be  reached  while  he  himself  was  completely 
exhausted.  Then,  looking  at  the  Buddha,  he  cried  out,  “O  monk, 
stop!  Stop!”  and  the  Buddha  replied,  I  have  stopped,  only  you 
have  not  stopped.”  Angulimala  did  not  get  the  significance  of 
the  words  of  the  Buddha,  so  he  asked,  “O  monk!  Why  do  you 
say  that  you  have  stopped  and  I  have  not  stopped?” 

The  Buddha  then  said  to  him,  I  say  that  I  have  stopped,  because 
I  have  given  up  killing  all  beings,  I  have  given  up  ill-treating 
all  beings,  and  because  I  have  established  myself  in  universal 
love,  patience,  and  knowledge  through  reflection.  But,  you 
have  not  given  up  killing  or  ill-treating  others  and  you  are  not 
yet  established  in  universal  love  and  patience.  Hence,  you  are 
the  one  who  has  not  stopped.”  On  hearing  these  words  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Buddha,  Angulimala  reflected,  “These  are  the 
words  of  a  wise  man.  This  monk  is  so  very  wise  and  so  very 
brave:  he  must  be  the  Buddha  himself!  He  must  have  come 
here  specially  to  make  me  see  the  light.”  So  thinking,  he  threw 
away  his  weapon  and  asked  the  Buddha  to  admit  him  to  the  order 
of  the  monks.  Then  and  there,  the  Buddha  made  him  a  monk. 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  173) 

yassa  katam  pdpam  kammam  kusalena  pithiyati  so  abbhd 
mutto  candimd  iva  imam  lokam  pabhaseti 

yassa :  if  by  someone;  katam  pdpam  kammam :  evil  action 
done;  kusalena :  by  good;  pithiyati :  is  stopped;  so :  he; 
abbhd  mutto :  escaped  from  a  dark  cloud;  candimd  iva:  like 
the  moon;  imam  lokam :  this  world;  pabhaseti :  illumines 

If  the  evil  habits  of  behaviour  of  an  individual  get  replaced  by 
his  good  behaviour,  he  will  illumine  the  world. 

Commentary 

This  verse  was  pronounced  with  reference  to  Angulimala.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  famous  and  extremely  colourful  of  the  disciples  of  the  Buddha. 

kusalena  pithiyati:  One  has  to  reap  the  effects  of  one’s  Kamma.  But 
one  is  not  bound  to  reap  the  effects  of  all  actions  one  has  done  in  the 
course  of  Samsara.  If  one  were,  an  escape  from  birth  and  death  would 
be  impossible.  At  times  it  is  possible  to  obliterate  one’s  evil  kamma  by 
performing  powerful  good  kamma. 
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Without  Eye  Of  Wisdom,  This  World  Is  Blind 

1 3  (7)  T he  Story  of  the  Weaver-Girl  (Verse  1 74) 


While  residing  at  the  Monastery  near  Aggalava  shrine  in  the 
country  of  Alavi,  the  Buddha  spoke  this  verse,  with  reference 
to  a  young  maid,  who  was  a  weaver. 

At  the  conclusion  of  an  alms-giving  ceremony  in  Alavi,  the 
Buddha  gave  a  discourse  on  the  impermanence  of  the  aggre¬ 
gates  (khandhas).  The  main  points  the  Buddha  stressed  on  that 
day  may  be  expressed  as  follows:  “My  life  is  impermanent:  for 
me  death  only  is  permanent.  I  must  certainly  die:  my  life  ends 
in  death.  Life  is  not  permanent:  death  is  permanent.”  The 
Buddha  also  exhorted  the  audience  to  be  always  mindful  and  to 
strive  to  perceive  the  true  nature  of  the  aggregate.  He  also  said, 
“As  one  who  is  armed  with  a  stick  or  a  spear  is  prepared  to 
meet  an  enemy  (e.g.,  a  poisonous  snake),  so  also,  one  who  is 
ever  mindful  of  death  will  face  death  mindfully.  He  would  then 
leave  this  world  for  a  good  destination  (sugati).  Many  people 
did  not  take  the  above  exhortation  seriously,  but  a  young  girl  of 
sixteen  who  was  a  weaver  clearly  understood  the  message.  Af¬ 
ter  giving  the  discourse,  the  Buddha  returned  to  the  Jetavana 
Monastery. 

After  a  lapse  of  three  years,  when  the  Buddha  surveyed  the 
world,  he  saw  the  young  weaver  in  his  vision,  and  knew  that 
time  was  ripe  for  the  girl  to  attain  sotapatti  fruition.  So  the 
Buddha  came  to  Alavi  to  expound  the  Dhamma  to  the  second 
time.  When  the  girl  heard  that  the  Buddha  had  come  again  with 
five  hundred  monks,  she  wanted  to  go  and  listen  to  the  dis¬ 
course  which  would  be  given  by  the  Buddha.  However,  her  fa¬ 
ther  had  also  asked  her  to  wind  some  thread  spools  which  he 
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needed  urgently,  so  she  promptly  wound  some  spools  and  took 
them  to  her  father.  On  the  way  to  her  father,  she  stopped  for  a 
moment  at  the  edge  of  the  audience,  assembled  to  listen  to  the 
Buddha. 

Meanwhile,  the  Buddha  knew  that  the  young  weaver  would 
come  to  listen  to  his  discourse:  he  also  knew  that  the  girl  would 
die  when  she  got  to  the  weaving  shed.  Therefore,  it  was  very 
important  that  she  should  listen  to  the  Dhamma  on  her  way  to 
the  weaving  shed  and  not  on  her  return.  So,  when  the  young 
weaver  appeared  on  the  fringe  of  the  audience,  the  Buddha 
looked  at  her.  When  she  saw  him  looking  at  her,  she  dropped 
her  basket  and  respectfully  approached  the  Buddha.  Then,  he 
put  four  questions  to  her  and  she  answered  all  of  them.  Hearing 
her  answers,  the  people  thought  that  the  young  weaver  was  be¬ 
ing  very  disrespectful.  Then,  the  Buddha  asked  her  to  explain 
what  she  meant  by  her  answers,  and  she  explained.  “Venera¬ 
ble!  Since  you  know  that  I  have  come  from  my  house,  I  inter¬ 
preted  that,  by  your  first  question,  you  meant  to  ask  me  from 
what  past  existence  I  have  come  here.  Hence  my  answer,  T  do 
not  know;’  the  second  question  means,  to  what  future  existence 
I  would  be  going  from  here;  hence  my  answer,  ‘I  do  not  know;’ 
the  third  question  means  whether  I  do  know  that  I  would  die 
one  day;  hence  my  answer,  ‘Yes,  I  do  know;’  the  last  question 
means  whether  I  know  when  I  would  die;  hence  my  answer,  ‘I 
do  not  know.’”  The  Buddha  was  satisfied  with  her  explanation 
and  he  said  to  the  audience,  “Most  of  you  might  not  understand 
clearly  the  meaning  of  the  answers  given  by  the  young  weaver. 
Those  who  are  ignorant  are  in  darkness,  they  are  unable  to 
see.”  Then,  she  continued  on  her  way  to  the  weaving  shed. 
When  she  got  there,  her  father  was  asleep  on  the  weaver’ s  seat. 
As  he  woke  up  suddenly,  he  accidentally  pulled  the  shuttle,  and 
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the  point  of  the  shuttle  struck  the  girl  at  her  breast.  She  died  on 
the  spot,  and  her  father  was  broken-hearted.  With  eyes  full  of 
tears  he  went  to  the  Buddha  and  asked  the  Buddha  to  admit 
him  to  the  Sangha.  So,  he  became  a  monk,  and  not  long  after¬ 
wards,  attained  arahatship. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  174) 

ayam  loko  andhabhuto  ettha  tanuko  vipassati 
jdlamutto  sakunto  iva  appo  saggdya  gacchati 

ayam  loko :  these  worldly  persons;  andhabhuto :  are  blind; 
ettha:  of  them;  tanuko :  a  few;  vipassati :  are  capable  of  see¬ 
ing  well;  jdlamutto :  escaped  from  the  net;  sakunto  iva :  like 
a  bird;  appo:  a  few;  saggdya  gacchati :  go  to  heaven 

Most  people  in  this  world  are  unable  to  see.  They  cannot  see 
reality  properly.  Of  those,  only  a  handful  are  capable  of  in¬ 
sight.  Only  they  see  well.  A  few,  like  a  stray  bird  escaping  the 
net,  can  reach  heaven. 


Commentary 

andhabhuto:  blind.  The  worldly  people,  who  cannot  perceive  the  way 
to  liberation  are  described  here  as  the  blind.  The  handful  capable  of 
“seeing”  escape  the  net  of  worldliness  and  reach  heaven. 

Sagga :  blissful  states,  not  eternal  heavens. 
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The  Wise  Travel  Beyond  The  Worldly 

13  (8)  The  Story  of  Thirty  Monks  (Verse  175) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  a  group  of  monks. 

For  one  day  thirty  monks  residing  in  foreign  parts  came  to  visit 
the  Buddha.  Venerable  Ananda  saw  those  monks  just  as  he  was 
approaching  the  Buddha  to  wait  upon  him.  So  he  thought  to 
himself,  I  will  wait  until  the  Buddha  has  exchanged  friendly 
greetings  with  these  monks,  and  then  I  will  wait  upon  the 
Buddha.”  Accordingly  he  waited  at  the  gate.  When  the  Buddha 
had  exchanged  friendly  greetings  with  them,  he  preached  the 
Dhamma  to  them  in  a  pleasing  manner.  After  listening  to  the 
Dhamma  all  those  monks  attained  arahatship.  Thereupon  they 
soared  aloft  and  departed  through  the  air. 

When  they  tarried,  Venerable  Ananda  approached  the  Buddha 
and  said,  “Venerable,  thirty  monks  came  here.  Where  are 
they?”  “Gone,  Ananda.”  “By  what  path  did  they  go,  venera¬ 
ble?”  “Through  the  air,  Ananda.”  “But  have  they  already  rid 
themselves  of  the  depravities?”  “Yes,  Ananda.  After  hearing 
me  preach  the  Dhamma,  they  attained  arahatship.”  Now  at  that 
moment  some  swans  came  flying  through  the  air.  Said  the 
Buddha,  “Ananda,  he  who  has  fully  developed  the  four  grades 
of  magical  power,  flies  through  the  air  like  a  swan.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  175) 

hamsd  adiccapathe  yanti  iddhiyd  dkdse  yanti 
dhTrd  savdhinim  mdram  jetva  lokamhd  myanti 

hamsd :  the  swans;  adiccapathe :  in  the  sun’s  path  (the  sky); 
yanti :  fly;  iddhiyd’.  those  with  psychic  powers;  dkase :  in  the 
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sky;  yanti :  roam;  dhTrd :  the  wise;  savdhinim  mdram :  death 
with  his  retinue;  jetvd:  having  defeated;  lokamha :  out  of 
this  world;  niyanti.  exit  (to  Nibbana) 

The  swans  fly  away  in  the  sky  -  as  the  path  of  the  sun.  Those 
possessing  psychic  power  travel  through  the  sky.  Those  dili¬ 
gent,  wise  saints  conquer  death  with  his  armies  and  leave  the 
world  and  reach  Nibbana. 

Commentary 

iddhi :  power,  magical  power.  The  magical  powers  constitute  one  of  the 
six  kinds  of  higher  spiritual  powers  ( abhinna ).  One  distinguishes  many 
kinds  of  magical  powers,  e.g.,  the  power  of  determination  ( adhitthana 
iddhi):  i.e.,  the  power  of  becoming  oneself  manifold,  i.e.,  the  power  of 
transformation  ( vikubband ):  i.e.,  the  power  of  adopting  another  form: 
i.e.,  the  power  of  spiritual  creation  (; manomaya ):  i.e.,  the  power  of  let¬ 
ting  proceed  from  this  body  another  mentally  produced  body:  i.e.,  the 
power  of  penetrating  knowledge  ( hana-vipphdra ):  i.e.,  the  power  of  in¬ 
herent  insight  to  remain  unhurt  in  danger.  The  power  of  penetrating 
concentration  ( samddhivipphdra ),  producing  the  same  result. 

Noble  power  ( ariyd-iddhi )  is  the  power  of  controlling  one’s  ideas  in 
such  a  way  that  one  may  consider  something  not  repulsive  as  repulsive 
and  something  repulsive  as  not  repulsive,  and  remain  all  the  time  im¬ 
perturbable  and  full  of  equanimity.  This  training  of  mind  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  suttas,  but  only  once  the  name  of  ariyd  iddhi  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  it. 

iddhi-pada:  roads  to  power,  (or  success)  are  the  four  following  quali¬ 
ties,  for  as  guides,  they  indicate  the  road  to  power  connected  therewith: 
and  because  they  form,  by  way  of  preparation  the  roads  to  the  power 
constituting  the  fruition  of  the  path,  namely  the  concentration  of  inten¬ 
tion  {chanda- scimadhi)  accompanied  by  effort  of  will  (padhdna - 
sankhdra-samanndgata),  concentration  of  energy  ( viriyo ),  concentra¬ 
tion  of  consciousness  ( citta ),  and  concentration  of  investigation  ( vi - 
mamsa )  accompanied  by  effort  of  will.  As  such,  they  are  supermun¬ 
dane  ( lokuttara )  i.e.,  connected  with  the  path  or  the  fruition  of  the  path. 
But  they  are  mundane  ( lokiya ),  as  predominant  factors,  for  it  is  said: 
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because  the  monk,  through  making  intention  a  predominant  factor, 
reaches  concentration,  it  is  called  the  concentration  of  intention 
(chanda- samadhi),  etc.” 


These  four  roads  of  power  lead  to  the  attaining  and  acquiring  of  magi¬ 
cal  power,  to  the  power  of  magical  transformation,  to  the  generation  of 
magical  power,  and  to  mastery  and  skill  therein.  Once  the  monk  has 
thus  developed  and  often  practiced  the  four  roads  to  power,  he  enjoys 
various  magical  powers  -  hears  with  the  divine  ear  heavenly  and  hu¬ 
man  sounds  -  perceives  with  his  mind  the  mind  of  other  beings  -  re¬ 
members  many  a  former  existence  -  perceives  with  the  Divine  Eye  be¬ 
ings  passing  away  reappearing  -  attains,  after  the  extinction  of  biases, 
deliverance  of  mind  and  deliverance  through  wisdom,  free  from  biases. 

Whosoever,  O  monks,  has  missed  the  four  roads  to  Power,  he  has 
missed  the  right  path  leading  to  the  extinction  of  suffering:  but  whoso¬ 
ever,  O  monks,  has  reached  the  Four  Roads  to  Power,  he  has  reached 
the  right  path  leading  to  the  extinction  of  suffering. 


iddhiya  akase  yanti :  those  with  psychic  powers  (arahats)  travel 
through  the  sky.  The  arahat  realizes  that  what  was  to  be  accomplished 
has  been  done,  a  heavy  burden  of  sorrow  has  finally  been  relinquished, 
and  all  forms  of  craving  and  all  shades  of  ignorance  are  totally  annihi¬ 
lated.  The  happy  pilgrim  now  stands  on  heights  more  than  the  celestial, 
far  removed  from  uncontrolled  passions  and  the  defilements  of  the 
world,  experiencing  the  unutterable  bliss  of  Nibbana. 


Rebirth  can  no  longer  affect  him  since  no  more  reproductive  seeds  are 
formed  by  fresh  kammic  activities.  Though  an  arahat  he  is  not  wholly 
free  from  physical  suffering,  as  this  experience  of  the  bliss  of  deliver¬ 
ance  is  only  intermittent,  nor  has  he  yet  cast  off  his  material  body.  An 
arahat  is  called  an  aslkha,  one  who  does  not  undergo  training,  as  he  has 
lived  the  holy  life  and  has  accomplished  his  object.  The  other  saints 
from  the  sotapatti  stage  to  the  arahat  path  stage  are  called  sekhas  be¬ 
cause  they  still  undergo  training. 


It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  that  Anagamis  and  arahats  who 
have  developed  the  rupa  and  arupa  jhdnas  could  experience  the  Nib- 
banic  bliss  uninterruptedly  for  as  long  as  seven  days  even  in  this  life. 
This,  in  Pali,  is  known  as  nirddha-samapatti.  An  ariya,  in  this  stage,  is 
wholly  free  from  pain,  and  his  mental  activities  are  all  suspended.  The 
stream  of  consciousness  temporarily  ceases  to  flow. 
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A  Liar  Can  Commit  Any  Crime 

13  (9)  The  Story  of  Cincamanavika  (Verse  176) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  Cincamanavika. 

As  the  Buddha  went  on  teaching  the  Dhamma,  more  and  more 
people  came  flocking  to  him,  and  the  ascetics  of  other  faiths 
found  their  following  to  be  dwindling.  So  they  made  a  plan  that 
would  harm  the  reputation  of  the  Buddha.  They  called  the  very 
beautiful  Cincamanavika,  a  devoted  pupil  of  theirs,  to  them 
and  said  to  her,  “If  you  have  our  interests  in  your  heart,  please 
help  us  and  put  Samana  Gotama  to  shame.”  Cincamanavika 
agreed  to  comply. 

That  same  evening,  she  took  some  flowers  and  went  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Jetavana  Monastery.  When  people  asked  her 
where  she  was  going,  she  replied,  “What  is  the  use  of  you 
knowing  where  I  am  going?”  Then  she  would  go  to  the  place  of 
other  ascetics  near  the  Jetavana  Monastery  and  would  come 
back  early  in  the  morning  to  make  it  appear  as  if  she  had  spent 
the  night  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery.  When  asked,  she  would 
reply,  “I  spent  the  night  with  Samana  Gotama  in  the  perfumed 
chamber  of  the  Jetavana  Monastery.”  After  three  or  four 
months  had  passed,  she  wrapped  up  her  stomach  with  some 
cloth  to  make  herself  look  pregnant.  Then,  after  eight  or  nine 
months,  she  wrapped  up  her  stomach  with  a  round  piece  of  thin 
wooden  plank:  she  also  beat  up  her  palms  and  feet  to  make 
them  swollen,  and  pretended  to  be  feeling  tired  and  worn  out. 
Thus,  she  assumed  a  perfect  picture  of  a  woman  in  an  ad¬ 
vanced  stage  of  pregnancy.  Then,  in  the  evening,  she  went  to 
the  Jetavana  Monastery  to  confront  the  Buddha. 
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The  Buddha  was  then  expounding  the  Dhamma  to  a  congrega¬ 
tion  of  monks  and  laymen.  Seeing  him  teaching  on  the  plat¬ 
form,  she  accused  the  Buddha  thus:  “O  you  big  Samana!  You 
only  preach  to  others.  I  am  now  pregnant  by  you,  yet  you  do 
nothing  for  my  confinement.  You  only  know  how  to  enjoy 
yourself!”  The  Buddha  stopped  preaching  for  a  while  and  said 
to  her,  “Sister,  only  you  and  I  know  whether  you  are  speaking 
the  truth  or  not,”  and  Cincamanavika  replied,  “Yes,  you  are 
right,  how  can  others  know  what  only  you  and  I  know?” 

At  that  instant,  Sakka,  king  of  the  devas,  became  aware  of  the 
trouble  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  so  he  sent  four  of  his  devas 
in  the  form  of  young  rats.  Four  rats  got  under  the  clothes  of 
Cincamanavika  and  bit  off  the  strings  that  fastened  the  wooden 
plank  round  her  stomach.  As  the  strings  broke,  the  wooden 
plank  dropped.  Thus,  the  deception  of  Cincamanavika  was  un¬ 
covered,  and  many  from  the  crowd  cried  out  in  anger,  “Oh  you 
wicked  woman!  A  liar  and  a  cheat!  How  dare  you  accuse 
Buddha!”  Some  of  them  spat  on  her  and  drove  her  out.  She  ran 
fast  as  she  could,  and  when  she  had  gone  some  distance  the 
earth  cracked  and  fissured  and  she  was  swallowed  up. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  176) 

ekam  dhammam  atltassa  musavadissa  vitinna 
•  •  •  • 

paralokassa  jantuno  akariyam  pdpam  natthi 

ekam  dhammam :  that  one  virtue  (truthfulness);  atltassa : 
transgressing;  musavadissa :  a  person  who  utters  lies; 
vitinna  paralokassa :  has  given  up  the  next  world;  jantuno : 
by  such  a  person;  akariyam  papam:  an  evil  act  that  cannot 
be  done:  natthi :  there  is  not 
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The  evil  person  who  has  given  up  the  virtue  of  truthfulness  has 
abandoned  all  hopes  of  the  next  world. 


Commentary 

musavadissa :  a  person  who  utters  lies.  The  counterpoint  of  lying  is 
truthfulness.  Learning  of  the  two  levels  of  truth,  relative  and  ultimate, 
by  the  practice  of  Dhamma  we  become  more  aware  of  these,  seeing  the 
provisional  nature  of  the  first  and  striving  to  penetrate  the  second. 


At  the  moment  of  Enlightenment,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Buddha  and 
other  sages,  there  arises  perfected  knowledge  of  this  ultimate  truth 
which  we  may  call  the  truly-so,  or  seeing-Dhammas-as-they-really-are, 
so  that  there  is  a  thread  of  truth  joining  together  all  stages  of  the  Bud¬ 
dhist  way.  After  there  has  been  the  experience  of  Nibbana  then  as  the 
Buddha  has  said,  “Truth  is  without  a  second.”  The  practice  of  this  per¬ 
fection  at  a  more  humble  stage  is  seen  in  the  well-known  birth  story  of 
Vidhura-pandita  who  having  been  captured  in  the  forest  by  a  cannibal, 
so  fearlessly  set  about  making  the  ordered  preparations  for  his  own 
death  as  to  rouse  the  curiosity  of  his  captor.  The  latter  permitted  him  to 
return  to  his  city  for  a  short  time  as  a  test  of  his  veracity  and  although 
many  others  less  worthy  than  himself  offered  themselves  to  satisfy  the 
cannibal’s  craving,  Vidhura-pandita  himself  insisted  on  returning  as 
promised.  The  reward  of  his  truthfulness  was  that  the  cannibal  was 
greatly  moved  by  his  nobility,  released  him  from  his  obligations  and 
was  himself  converted  to  the  practice  of  the  five  precepts. 


natthi  papam  akariyam:  An  untruthful  person,  devoid  of  self-respect, 
who  has  no  belief  in  an  after  life  and  who  has  no  fear  for  the  attendant 
consequences  of  evil,  is  liable  to  commit  any  evil.  Such  a  person  does 
not  see  earthly  bliss  or  heavenly  bliss  or  Nibbanic  bliss  (Commentary). 
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Happiness  Through  Partaking  In  Good  Deeds 

1 3  (1 0)  The  Story  of  the  Unrivalled  Alms-Giving  (Verse  1 77) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  the  unrivalled  alms-giving  of  King 
Pasenadi  of  Kosala. 

Once,  the  king  offered  alms  to  the  Buddha  and  other  monks  on 
a  grand  scale.  His  subjects,  in  competition  with  him,  organized 
another  alms-giving  ceremony  on  a  grander  scale  than  that  of 
the  king.  Thus,  the  king  and  his  subjects  kept  on  competing  in 
giving  alms.  Finally,  Queen  Mallika  thought  of  a  plan:  to  im¬ 
plement  this  plan,  she  asked  the  king  to  have  a  grand  pavilion 
built.  Next,  she  asked  for  five  hundred  white  umbrellas  and 
five  hundred  tame  elephants:  those  five  hundred  elephants 
were  to  hold  the  five  hundred  white  umbrellas  over  the  five 
hundred  monks.  In  the  middle  of  the  pavilion,  they  kept  ten 
boats  which  were  filled  with  perfumes  and  incense.  There  were 
also  two  hundred  and  fifty  princesses,  who  kept  fanning  the 
five  hundred  monks.  Since  the  subjects  of  the  king  had  no  prin¬ 
cesses,  nor  white  umbrellas,  nor  elephants,  they  could  no 
longer  compete  with  the  king.  When  all  preparations  were 
made,  alms-food  was  offered.  After  the  meal,  the  king  made  an 
offering  of  all  the  things  in  the  pavilion,  which  were  worth 
fourteen  billion. 

At  the  time,  two  ministers  of  the  king  were  present.  Of  those 
two,  the  minister  named  Junha  was  very  pleased  and  praised 
the  king  for  having  offered  alms  so  generously  to  the  Buddha 
and  his  Monks.  He  also  reflected  that  such  offerings  could  only 
be  made  by  a  king.  He  was  very  glad  because  the  king  would 
share  the  merit  of  his  good  deeds  with  all  beings.  In  short,  the 
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minister  Junha  rejoiced  with  the  king  in  his  unrivalled  charity. 
The  minister  Kala,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  that  the  king  was 
only  squandering,  by  giving  away  fourteen  billion  in  a  single 
day,  and  that  the  monks  would  just  go  back  to  the  monastery 
and  sleep.  After  the  meal,  the  Buddha  looked  over  at  the  audi¬ 
ence  and  knew  how  Kala  the  minister  was  feeling.  Then,  he 
thought  that  if  he  were  to  deliver  a  lengthy  discourse  of  appre¬ 
ciation,  Kala  would  get  more  dissatisfied,  and  in  consequence 
would  have  to  suffer  more  in  his  next  existence. 

On  seeing  the  king,  the  Buddha  said,  “Great  King!  You  should 
rejoice  that  you  have  succeeded  in  making  the  offering  of  the 
unrivalled  charity  ( asadisadana ). 

Such  an  opportunity  comes  very  rarely:  it  comes  only  once 
during  the  appearance  of  each  Buddha.  But  your  minister  Kala 
had  felt  it  was  a  waste,  and  was  not  at  all  appreciative.  So,  if  I 
had  given  a  lengthy  discourse,  he  would  get  more  and  more 
dissatisfied  and  uncomfortable,  and  in  consequence,  he  would 
suffer  much  more  in  the  present  existence  as  well  as  in  the 
next.  That  was  why  I  preached  so  briefly.  Then  the  Buddha 
added,  “Great  King!  Fools  do  not  rejoice  in  the  charities  given 
by  others  and  go  to  the  lower  worlds.  The  wise  rejoice  in  other 
people’s  charities,  and  through  appreciation,  they  share  in  the 
merit  gained  by  others  and  go  to  the  abode  of  the  devas.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  177) 

kadariyd  ve  devdlokam  na  vajanti ,  bald  have  ddnam 
nappasamsanti  dhTro  ca  ddnam  anumodamano  so 
tena  eva  parattha  sukhi  hoti 

kadariyd:  the  extreme  misers;  ve:  certainly;  devdlokam : 
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world  of  gods;  na  vajanti :  do  not  reach;  bald :  the  ignorant 
ones;  have :  certainly;  ddnam :  charity;  nappasamsanti :  do 
not  praise;  d/uro  ca:  as  for  the  wise  noble  one;  ddnam :  the 
act  of  charity;  anumbdamdno:  rejoicing  over;  so:  he  (there¬ 
fore);  tena  eva:  through  that  approval  itself;  parattha :  in 
the  next  birth;  sukhi :  an  enjoyer  of  happiness;  /zoft': 
becomes 

The  extreme  misers  do  not  reach  the  heavenly  worlds.  The  evil, 
ignorant  ones  do  not  approve  acts  of  charity.  But  those  wise 
noble  ones  approve  and  partake  of  charity.  In  consequence, 
they  are  happy  in  the  next  birth. 

Commentary 

dana :  act  of  charity:  generosity.  Dana  is  the  first  perfection  (pdrami ).  It 
confers  upon  the  giver  the  double  blessing  of  inhibiting  immoral 
thoughts  of  selfishness,  while  developing  pure  thoughts  of  selflessness. 
“It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes.”  A  Bodhisatta  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  as  to  whether  the  recipient  is  truly  in  need  or  not,  for  his  one  ob¬ 
ject  in  practicing  generosity,  as  he  does,  is  to  eliminate  craving  that  lies 
dormant  within  himself.  The  joy  of  service,  its  attendant  happiness, 
and  the  alleviation  of  suffering  are  other  blessings  of  generosity. 
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Being  Stream-Winner  Is  Supreme 

1 3  (1 1 )  The  Story  of  Kala,  son  of  Anathapindika  (Verse  1 78) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  Kala,  son  of  Anathapindika,  the  well 
renowned  rich  man  of  Savatthi. 

Kala,  son  of  Anathapindika,  always  kept  away  whenever  the 
Buddha  and  his  company  of  monks  came  to  their  house. 
Anathapindika  was  afraid  that  if  his  son  kept  on  behaving  in 
this  way,  he  would  be  reborn  in  one  of  the  lower  worlds  (apa- 
yas).  So,  he  enticed  his  son  with  the  promise  of  money.  He 
promised  to  give  one  hundred  if  the  youth  consented  to  go  to 
the  monastery  and  keep  sabbath  for  one  day.  So,  the  youth 
went  to  the  monastery  and  returned  home  early  the  next  day, 
without  listening  to  any  religious  discourses.  His  father  offered 
him  rice  gruel,  but  instead  of  taking  his  food,  he  first  demanded 
to  have  the  money. 

The  next  day,  the  father  said  to  his  son,  “My  son,  if  you  learn  a 
stanza  of  the  text  from  the  Buddha,  I  will  give  you  one  thou¬ 
sand  on  your  return.”  So,  Kala  went  to  the  monastery  again, 
and  told  the  Buddha  that  he  wanted  to  learn  something.  The 
Buddha  gave  him  a  short  stanza  to  learn  by  heart:  at  the  same 
time  he  willed  that  the  youth  would  not  be  able  to  memorize  it. 
Thus,  the  youth  had  to  repeat  a  single  stanza  many  times,  but 
because  he  had  to  repeat  it  so  many  times,  in  the  end,  he  came 
to  perceive  the  full  meaning  of  the  Dhamma  and  attained 
sotapatti  fruition. 

Early  next  morning,  he  followed  the  Buddha  and  the  monks  to 
his  own  house.  But  on  that  day,  he  was  silently  wishing,  “I 
wish  my  father  would  not  give  me  the  one  thousand  in  the  pres- 
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ence  of  the  Buddha.  I  do  not  wish  the  Buddha  to  know  that  I 
kept  the  sabbath  just  for  the  sake  of  money.”  His  father  offered 
rice  gruel  to  the  Buddha  and  the  monks,  and  also  to  him.  Then, 
his  father  brought  one  thousand,  and  told  Kala  to  take  the 
money  but  surprisingly  he  refused.  His  father  pressed  him  to 
take  it,  but  he  still  refused. 

Then,  Anathapindika  said  to  the  Buddha,  “Venerable,  the  de¬ 
meanor  of  my  son  today  pleases  me.”  “How  is  that,  great  treas¬ 
urer?”  “Day  before  yesterday  I  sent  him  to  the  monastery,  say¬ 
ing  to  him,  T  will  give  you  a  hundred  pieces  of  gold.’ 
Yesterday  he  refused  to  eat  because  I  did  not  give  him  the 
money:  but  today,  when  I  give  him  the  money,  he  refuses  to 
touch  it.”  The  Buddha  replied,  “It  is  even  so,  great  treasurer. 
Today,  in  attaining  the  fruit  of  conversion,  your  son  has  at¬ 
tained  that  which  surpasses  the  attainment  of  a  universal  mon¬ 
arch,  the  attainment  of  the  world  of  the  deities,  the  attainment 
of  the  world  of  Brahma.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  178) 

pathavya  ekarajjena ,  saggassa  gamanena  va,  sab- 
balokadhipaccena ,  sdtdpattiphalam  varam 

pathavya'.  of  the  whole  earth;  ekarajjena :  being  the  one 
king;  saggassa :  to  the  heavenly  realms;  gamanena  vd: 
going  along;  sabbalokadhipaccena :  being  universal  king; 
sdtdpattiphalam'.  the  fruit  of  stream- winning;  varam: 
greater  (than  all  those) 

The  achievement  of  the  fruit  of  stream- winning  is  the  primary 
stage  in  the  attainment  of  spiritual  success.  That  state  is  greater 
than  being  a  universal  monarch,  or  reaching  heaven. 
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Commentary 


pathavya  ekarajjena :  being  sole  ruler  over  earth.  In  terms  of  tradi¬ 
tional  lore,  in  certain  ages,  a  universal  king  appears.  He  holds  sway 
over  the  whole  earth.  That  status  is  considered  the  greatest  and  the 
most  supreme  on  earth.  Tradition  has  it  that  only  an  individual  capable 
of  enjoying  the  fruit  of  all  the  meritorious  activities  he  has  accumu¬ 
lated,  all  at  once,  will  achieve  this  unparalleled  supreme  status.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  lore,  his  appearance  on  Earth  will  be  foretold  by  bands 
of  gods,  a  century  before  his  arising.  He  comes  into  the  possession  of 
seven  great  treasures.  These  universal  kings  symbolize  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible  material  and  worldly  luxury.  The  tradition  states  that  no  two  of 
them  will  appear  in  the  world  at  one  and  the  same  time.  A  Buddha  will 
not  appear  when  a  universal  king  reigns,  nor  will  a  universal  king  arise 
when  a  Buddha  has  appeared  on  earth. 


sotapatti :  Here  Sot  a  means  the  stream  that  leads  to  Nibbana.  It  is  the 
noble  Eightfold  Path.  ‘A’  means  for  the  first  time.  ‘Patti’  means  attain¬ 
ment.  Sotapatti  means  the  attainment  of  the  stream  for  the  first  time.  It 
is  the  realization  of  Nibbana  for  the  first  time.  This  is  the  first  stage  of 
Sainthood.  The  Stream-Winners  are  not  born  in  woeful  states,  but  the 
worldly  great  are  not  exempt  from  them. 
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Buddha  Vagga 


The  Buddha 


The  Buddha  Cannot  Be  Tempted 
The  Buddha  Cannot  Be  Brought  Under  Sway 

1 4  (1 )  The  Story  of  the  Three  Daughters  of  Mara  (Verses  1 79  &  1 80) 

While  residing  near  the  Bodhi-tree,  the  Buddha  spoke  these 
verses,  with  reference  to  the  three  daughters  of  Mara.  He  re¬ 
peated  these  verses  to  the  brahmin  Magandiya  of  the  kingdom 
of  Kurus.  A  brahmin  named  Magandiya,  dwelling  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  Kurus,  had  a  daughter  likewise  named  Magandiya, 
who  possessed  surpassing  beauty.  Many  men  of  wealth  and  so¬ 
cial  position,  both  brahmins  and  khattiyas,  desired  to  have  her 
as  wife  and  sent  word  to  Magandiya,  saying,  “Give  us  your 
daughter.”  But  he  refused  them  all  alike,  saying,  “You  are  not 
good  enough  for  my  daughter.” 

Now  one  day,  as  the  Buddha  surveyed  the  world  at  early  dawn, 
he  perceived  that  Magandiya  had  entered  the  net  of  his  know¬ 
ledge.  Now  the  brahmin  tended  the  fire  regularly  every  day 
outside  the  village;  accordingly  the  Buddha  took  bowl  and  robe 
early  in  the  morning  and  went  to  that  very  place.  The  brahmin 
surveyed  the  majestic  form  of  the  Buddha  and  thought  to  him¬ 
self,  “There  is  no  man  in  this  world  comparable  to  this  man; 
this  man  is  suitable  for  my  daughter;  I  will  give  my  daughter  to 
this  man.”  So  he  said  to  the  Buddha,  “Venerable,  I  have  a  sin¬ 
gle  daughter,  and  I  have  looked  in  vain  to  find  a  man  suitable 
to  be  her  husband.  I  have  not  given  her  to  any  one.  But  you  are 
suitable  for  her.  I  wish  to  give  you  my  daughter  in  marriage; 
wait  right  here  until  I  fetch  her.”  The  Buddha  listened  to  his 
words,  but  expressed  neither  approval  nor  disapproval. 

So  the  brahmin  had  his  daughter  arrayed  in  her  beautiful  gar¬ 
ments,  and  taking  the  daughter  and  his  wife  with  him,  went  to 
the  place  where  he  had  met  the  Buddha.  The  Buddha,  instead 
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of  remaining  in  the  place  mentioned  by  the  brahmin,  moved 
away  and  stood  in  another  place,  leaving  a  footprint  where  he 
had  stood  before. 

The  brahmin’s  wife,  who  accompanied  him,  asked  him, 
“Where  is  this  man?”  The  brahmin  replied,  “I  said  to  him,  ‘Re¬ 
main  in  this  place.”’  Looking  around,  the  brahmin  saw  the 
footprint  and  showed  it  to  his  wife,  saying,  “This  is  his  foot¬ 
print.”  Now  the  brahmin’s  wife  was  familiar  with  the  verses  re¬ 
lating  to  signs  and  immediately  said  to  the  brahmin,  “Brahmin, 
this  is  no  footprint  of  one  who  follows  the  five  lusts.”  The 
brahmin  replied,  “Wife,  you  always  see  a  crocodile  in  a  drop  of 
water.  When  I  said  to  that  monk,  ‘I  will  give  you  my  daughter,’ 
he  accepted  my  proposal.”  The  brahmin’s  wife  replied,  “Brah¬ 
min,  you  may  say  what  you  like,  but  this  is  the  footprint  only  of 
one  who  is  free  from  lust.”  Then  said  the  brahmin  to  his  wife, 
“Wife,  do  not  rattle  on  thus;  come  with  me  in  silence.”  Ad¬ 
vancing  a  little  way,  he  saw  the  Buddha,  whereupon  he  pointed 
to  him  and  said,  “There  is  the  man!”  And  approaching  the 
Buddha,  he  said,  “Venerable,  I  will  give  you  my  daughter  to 
wife.”  The  Buddha,  instead  of  saying,  “I  have  no  need  of  your 
daughter,”  said,  “Brahmin,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you;  lis¬ 
ten  to  me.”  The  brahmin  replied,  “Say  it;  I  will  listen.”  There¬ 
upon  the  Buddha  related  to  the  brahmin  the  story  of  his  past 
life,  beginning  with  the  Great  Retirement.  The  Buddha,  having 
renounced  the  glory  of  dominion,  mounted  his  horse  Kanthaka, 
and  with  Channa  for  companionship,  proceeded  forth  on  the 
Great  Retirement.  As  he  approached  the  gate  of  the  city,  Mara, 
who  stood  near,  said  to  him,  “Siddhattha,  return  upon  your 
way;  seven  days  hence  the  magic  wheel  of  a  universal  monarch 
will  be  manifested  to  you.”  The  Buddha  replied,  I  too  know 
that,  Mara,  but  I  do  not  desire  it.”  “Then  for  what  purpose  are 
you  going  forth  on  your  renunciation?”  “That  I  may  acquire 
omniscience.”  “Well  then,  if  from  this  day  forth,  you  think  a 
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lustful  or  malevolent  or  cruel  thought,  I  shall  know  what  to  do 
in  your  case.” 

And,  from  that  time  on,  Mara  pursued  him  for  seven  years, 
awaiting  his  opportunity.  For  six  years  the  Buddha  practiced 
austerities,  and  when,  through  his  individual  effort,  he  had  at¬ 
tained  omniscience  at  the  foot  of  the  Bodhi-tree  (Goatherd’s 
Banyan-tree)  experiencing  the  bliss  of  emancipation.  At  that 
time  Mara  sat  down  by  the  highway,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow 
at  the  thought,  “All  this  time  I  have  pursued  him,  seeking  my 
opportunity,  but  have  found  no  flaw  in  him;  now  he  has  es¬ 
caped  from  my  power.” 

Now  Mara’s  three  daughters,  Craving,  Sex  and  Passion,  asked 
him,  “Dear  father,  why  are  you  so  downcast  and  depressed?” 
He  told  them  what  was  the  matter.  Then  they  said  to  him, 
“Dear  father,  be  not  disturbed;  we  will  bring  him  under  our 
control  and  fetch  him  hither.”  Approaching  the  Buddha,  they 
said  to  him,  “We  would  be  your  humble  slaves.”  The  Buddha 
paid  no  attention  to  their  words,  nor  did  he  so  much  as  open  his 
eyes  and  look  at  them.  Said  the  daughters  of  Mara  again, 
“Many  and  various  are  the  tastes  of  men.  Some  like  maidens, 
others  like  women  in  the  prime  of  life,  others  like  women  who 
have  reached  mid-life,  while  still  others  like  women  who  have 
passed  mid-life.  We  will  tempt  him  in  various  forms.  So  one 
after  another,  they  assumed  the  forms  of  women  of  various 
ages,  creating  by  superhuman  power,  each  a  hundred  female 
forms,  and  said  to  him,  “We  would  be  your  humble  slaves.” 

The  Buddha  said  to  them,  “Depart;  what  do  you  see,  that  you 
strive  thus?  Such  actions  as  these  should  be  performed  before 
those  who  have  not  released  themselves  of  the  lusts  and  other 
evil  passions.  The  Tathagata  has  rid  himself  of  the  lusts  and 
other  evil  passions.  Why  would  you  try  to  bring  me  into  your 
control?”  When  the  Buddha  had  completed  his  biographical 
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discourse,  he  said,  “Magandiya,  when  long  ago,  I  beheld  these 
three  daughters  of  Mara,  possessed  of  bodies  comparable  to 
gold,  free  from  phlegm  and  the  other  bodily  impurities,  even 
then  I  had  no  desire  for  sensual  pleasures.  But  as  for  your 
daughter’ s  body,  it  is  a  body  filled  with  thirty-two  impurities  of 
the  body  as  if  it  were  a  vessel  filled  with  impurities,  but  painted 
beautifully  outside.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  179) 

yassa  jitam  loke  nd  avajlyati  assa  jitam  koci  no  ydti  anan- 
tagocaram  apadam  tam  Buddham  kena  padena  nessatha 

yassa :  by  that  Enlightened  One;  jitam :  what  was  con¬ 
quered;  loke  nd  avajlyati :  can  never  become  conquered,  in 
this  world;  assa:  by  that  Buddha;  jitam :  what  has  been  con¬ 
quered  (in  this  world);  koci:  by  any  other  defilements;  nd 
ydti:  will  not  be  followed;  anantagocaram:  his  area  of 
focus  is  endless;  apadam:  he  has  no  path  left;  tam  Bud¬ 
dham:  that  Enlightened  One;  kena  padena:  by  what  path; 
nessatha:  can  you  pursue? 

The  Buddha’s  victory  has  not  been  won  incorrectly.  No  one 
can  turn  Buddha’s  victory  into  defeat.  Nothing  that  he  has  con¬ 
quered  can  return,  or  pursue  him,  because  his  conquest  is  so 
complete:  His  ken  infinite.  In  what  way  can  you  tempt  or  en¬ 
snare  him? 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  180) 

yassa  kuhihci  netave  jdlinl  visattikd  tanhd  natthi ,  ananta 
gocaram  apadam  tam  Buddham  kena  padena  nessatha 

yassa:  that  Buddha;  kuhihci  netave:  to  be  captured;  jdlim: 
net-like;  visattikd:  poison-like;  tanhd:  craving;  natthi:  is  not 
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found;  cinanta  gdcaram :  whose  area  of  focus  is  endless; 
apadam :  who  has  no  roots  left;  tam  Buddham :  that  Buddha; 
kena  padena :  by  what  means;  nessatha :  can  you  tempt? 

The  Buddha,  in  whom  there  is  no  thirst  ( tcinha )  for  grasping  to 
the  net  that  lures,  whose  ken  is  infinite,  in  what  way  can  you 
lure  him  away? 


Commentary 

The  Buddha :  The  Enlightened  One.  After  a  stupendous  struggle  of  six 
strenuous  years,  in  His  35th  year,  unaided  and  unguided  by  any  super¬ 
natural  agency,  and  solely  relying  on  His  own  efforts  and  wisdom, 
eradicated  all  defilements,  ended  the  process  of  grasping,  and,  realiz¬ 
ing  things  as  they  truly  are,  by  His  own  super  perceptive  knowledge, 
became  the  Buddha  -  the  Enlightened  One. 


Thereafter,  he  was  known  as  Buddha  Gotama,  one  of  a  long  series  of 
Buddhas  that  appeared  in  the  past  and  will  appear  in  the  future.  He  was 
not  born  a  Buddha,  but  became  a  Buddha  by  His  own  efforts  through  a 
process  of  voluntary  evolution  of  consciousness.  The  Pali  term  Buddha 
is  derived  from  bodhi,  to  be  awakened.  As  He  fully  experienced  the 
four  extraordinary  realities  and  as  He  arose  from  the  slumbers  of  una¬ 
wareness,  He  underwent  a  complete  transformation  from  a  self-centred 
being  to  a  literally,  and  in  every  sense,  selfless  non-being  or  non-per¬ 
son.  He  not  only  attained  to  that  state  but  He  also  expounded  the  reality 
He  experienced  and  enlightened  others.  He  is  called  a  Sammd  Sambud- 
dha  -  a  harmoniously  Awakened  One  -  to  distinguish  Him  from  Pac- 
ceka  (solitary)  Buddhas  who  only  experience  the  reality  but  are  incapa¬ 
ble  of  enlightening  others. 


Before  His  Awakening,  He  was  called  a  bodhisatta,  which  means  one 
who  is  aspiring  to  attain  Buddhahood.  Every  aspirant  to  Buddhahood 
passes  through  the  bodhisatta  stage  -  a  period  of  intensive  practice  and 
development  of  the  qualities  of  generosity,  discipline,  renunciation, 
wisdom,  energy,  endurance,  truthfulness,  determination,  benevolence, 
and  perfect  equanimity. 
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Gods  And  Men  Adore  The  Buddha 

14  (2)  The  Story  of  the  Buddha’s  Return  from  the  Tavatimsa  Deva 

World  (Verse  181) 

On  return  from  the  Tavatimsa  deva  world,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse  at  Sankassanagara,  in  reply  to  Venerable  Sariputta’s 
words  of  welcome. 

On  one  occasion,  while  at  Savatthi,  the  Buddha  displayed  the 
miracle  of  synchro-emanation  in  answer  to  the  challenge  of  the 
ascetics  of  various  sects.  After  this,  the  Buddha  went  to  the  Ta¬ 
vatimsa  deva  worlds;  his  mother  who  had  been  reborn  in  the 
Tusita  deva  world  as  a  deva  known  as  Santusita  also  came  to 
the  Tavatimsa  deva  world.  There  the  Buddha  expounded  the 
Abhidhamma  to  the  devas  and  the  brahmas  throughout  the 
three  months  of  the  vassa.  As  a  result,  Santusita  deva  attained 
sotapatti  fruition;  so  did  numerous  other  devas  and  brahmas. 

When  the  Buddha  was  gone,  the  folks  asked  Moggallana, 
“Where  has  the  Buddha  gone?”  Although  Venerable  Moggal¬ 
lana  himself  knew  perfectly  well  where  the  Buddha  had  gone, 
he  thought  to  himself,  “Of  others  also  let  the  wondrous  powers 
become  known,”  and  therefore  answered,  “Ask  the  Venerable 
Anuruddha.”  So  they  asked  Venerable  Anuruddha,  “Venera¬ 
ble,  where  has  the  Buddha  gone?”  Venerable  Anuruddha  re¬ 
plied,  “He  has  entered  upon  residence  in  the  world  of  the 
thirty-three,  seated  upon  the  Yellowstone  Throne;  he  went 
thither  to  expound  the  Abhidhamma  Pitaka  to  his  mother.” 

During  that  period  Venerable  Sariputta  spent  the  vassa  at  San- 
kassanagara,  thirty  yojanas  away  from  Savatthi.  During  his 
stay  there,  as  regularly  instructed  by  the  Buddha,  he  taught  the 
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Abhidhamma  to  the  huge  group  of  monks  staying  with  him  and 
covered  the  whole  course  by  the  end  of  the  vassa. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  vassa,  Venerable  Moggallana  went  to 
the  Tavatimsa  deva  world  to  see  the  Buddha.  Then,  he  was  told 
that  the  Buddha  would  return  to  the  human  world  on  the  full 
moon  day  at  the  end  of  the  vassa  to  the  place  where  Venerable 
Sariputta  was  spending  the  vassa. 

As  promised,  the  Buddha  came  with  the  six  coloured  rays  shin¬ 
ing  forth  from  his  body  to  the  city-gate  of  Sankassanagara,  on 
the  night  of  the  full  moon  day  of  the  month  of  Assayuja  when 
the  moon  was  shining  brightly.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  large 
following  of  devas  on  one  side  and  a  large  following  of  brah¬ 
mas  on  the  other.  A  large  gathering  headed  by  Venerable 
Sariputta  welcomed  the  Buddha  back  to  this  world;  and  the 
whole  town  was  lit  up.  Venerable  Sariputta  was  awed  by  the 
grandeur  and  glory  of  the  whole  scene  of  the  Buddha’s  return. 
He  respectfully  approached  the  Buddha  and  said,  “Venerable! 
We  have  never  seen  or  even  heard  of  such  magnificent  and  re¬ 
splendent  glory.  Indeed,  Venerable  you  are  loved,  respected 
and  revered  alike  by  devas,  brahmas  and  men!”  To  him  the 
Buddha  said,  “My  son  Sariputta,  the  sages  who  are  endowed 
with  unique  qualities  are  truly  loved  by  men  and  devas  alike.” 

At  the  end  of  the  discourse,  the  group  of  monks,  who  were  the 
pupils  of  Venerable  Sariputta,  attained  arahatship  and  a  great 
many  from  the  congregation  attained  sotapatti  fruition. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  181) 

ye  dhird  jhdnapasutd  nekkhammupasame  rata 
satimatam  tesam  sambuddhdnam  deva  api  pihayanti 
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ye  dhira :  those  noble  ones;  jhdnapasutd :  are  intent  on  med¬ 
itation;  nekkhammupasame  rata :  are  bent  on  defilement- 
conquering  (nibbana);  satTmatam :  mindful;  tesam  sambud- 
dhanam :  those  enlightened  ones;  <i£v<7  a/?/:  even  gods; 
pi  hay  anti:  adore 

Those  noble  and  wise  ones  are  intent  on  meditation.  They  are 
bent  on  conquering  defilements  -  that  is,  achieving  Nibbana. 
They  are  mindful;  and  such  enlightened  ones  are  beloved  by 
everyone. 


Commentary 

dev  a:  the  radiant  ones;  heavenly  beings,  deities,  celestials.  They  are  be¬ 
ings  who  live  in  happy  worlds,  and  who,  as  a  rule,  are  invisible  to  the 
human  eye.  They  are  subject,  however,  just  as  all  human  and  other  be¬ 
ings,  to  ever-repeated  rebirth,  old  age  and  death,  and  thus  not  freed 
from  the  cycle  of  existence,  and  not  freed  from  misery.  There  are  many 
classes  of  heavenly  beings: 

(1)  heavenly  beings  of  the  sensual  sphere  ( kdma-vacara  or  kdma-loka ); 

(2)  heavenly  beings  of  the  form  sphere  ( rupavacara  or  rupaloka )  and 

(3)  heavenly  beings  of  the  formless  sphere  ( arupdvacara  or  arupa- 
loka). 
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Four  Rare  Opportunities 

14  (3)  The  Story  of  Erakapatta  the  Naga  King  (Verse  182) 

While  residing  near  BaranasI  the  Buddha  spoke  this  verse,  with 
reference  to  Erakapatta,  a  king  of  the  nagas. 

Once  there  was  a  naga  king  by  the  name  of  Erakapatta.  In  one 
of  his  past  existences  during  the  time  of  Kassapa  Buddha  he 
had  been  a  monk  for  a  long  time.  Through  worry  over  a  minor 
offence  he  had  committed  during  that  time,  he  was  reborn  as  a 
naga.  As  a  naga,  he  waited  for  the  appearance  of  a  Buddha. 
Erakapatta  had  a  very  beautiful  daughter,  and  he  made  use  of 
her  as  a  means  of  finding  the  Buddha.  He  made  it  known  that 
whoever  could  answer  her  questions  could  claim  her  for  a  wife. 
Twice  every  month,  Erakapatta  made  her  dance  in  the  open 
and  sing  out  her  questions.  Many  suitors  came  to  answer  her 
questions  hoping  to  claim  her,  but  no  one  could  give  the  cor¬ 
rect  answer. 

One  day,  the  Buddha  saw  a  youth  named  Uttara  in  his  vision. 
He  also  knew  that  the  youth  would  attain  sotapatti  fruition  in 
connection  with  the  questions  put  by  the  daughter  of  Erakap¬ 
atta  the  naga.  By  then  the  youth  was  already  on  his  way  to  see 
Erakapatta’ s  daughter.  The  Buddha  stopped  him  and  taught 
him  how  to  answer  the  questions.  While  he  was  being  taught, 
Uttara  attained  sotapatti  fruition.  Now  that  Uttara  had  attained 
sotapatti  fruition,  he  had  no  desire  for  the  naga  princess.  How¬ 
ever,  Uttara  still  went  to  answer  the  questions  for  the  benefit  of 
numerous  other  beings. 

The  first  four  questions  were:  (1)  Who  is  a  ruler?  (2)  Is  one 
who  is  overwhelmed  by  the  mist  of  moral  defilements  to  be 
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called  a  ruler?  (3)  What  ruler  is  free  from  moral  defilements? 
(4)  What  sort  of  person  is  to  be  called  a  fool? 

The  answers  to  the  above  questions  were:  (1)  He  who  controls 
the  six  senses  is  a  ruler.  (2)  One  who  is  overwhelmed  by  the 
mist  of  moral  defilements  is  not  to  be  called  a  ruler;  he  who  is 
free  from  craving  is  called  a  ruler.  (3)  The  ruler  who  is  free 
from  craving  is  free  from  moral  defilements.  (4)  A  person  who 
seeks  for  sensual  pleasures  is  called  a  fool. 

Having  had  the  correct  answers  to  the  above,  the  naga  princess 
sang  out  questions  regarding  the  floods  ( oghas )  of  sensual  de¬ 
sire,  of  renewed  existence,  of  false  doctrine  and  of  ignorance, 
and  how  they  could  be  overcome.  Uttara  answered  these  ques¬ 
tions  as  taught  by  the  Buddha.  When  Erakapatta  heard  these 
answers  he  knew  that  a  Buddha  had  appeared  in  this  world.  So 
he  asked  Uttara  to  take  him  to  the  Buddha.  On  seeing  the 
Buddha,  Erakapatta  related  to  the  Buddha  how  he  had  been  a 
monk  during  the  time  of  Kassapa  Buddha,  how  he  had  acciden¬ 
tally  caused  a  grass  blade  to  be  broken  off  while  travelling  in  a 
boat,  and  how  he  had  worried  over  that  little  offence  for  having 
failed  to  do  the  act  of  exoneration  as  prescribed,  and  finally 
how  he  was  reborn  as  a  naga.  After  hearing  him,  the  Buddha 
told  him  how  difficult  it  was  to  be  bom  in  the  human  world, 
and  to  be  born  during  the  appearance  of  the  Buddhas  or  during 
the  time  of  their  teaching. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  182) 

manussa  patildbhd  kiccho  maccana  jivitam  kiccham  sadd- 
hamma  savanam  kiccham  Buddhanam  uppado  kiccho 
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manussa  patildbho :  winning  human  existence;  kiccho :  (is) 
difficult;  maccdna :  of  mortals;  jevitam :  life;  kiccham :  (is) 
difficult;  saddhamma  savanam :  hearing  the  Dhamma;  kic¬ 
cham :  (is)  difficult;  Buddhdnam  uppddd :  the  birth  of  the 
Buddha;  kiccho :  is  difficult  and  rare 

It  is  rarely  that  one  is  born  as  a  human  being,  in  this  cycle  of  re¬ 
birth.  It  is  difficult  and  rare  to  get  the  opportunity  to  hear  the 
good  teaching.  It  is,  indeed,  rare  for  the  birth  of  a  Buddha  to 
occur. 


Commentary 

maccana  jivitam :  life  of  a  mortal.  The  word  macca  (mortal)  is 
applied  to  a  human  being  because  he  is  subject  to  death.  All 
forms  of  life  are  subject  to  death.  But  the  term  macca  is  espe¬ 
cially  significant  to  human  beings;  because,  of  all  animals,  the 
human  beings  are  the  only  ones  that  can  become  aware  of  the 
inevitability  of  death. 
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The  Instruction  Of  The  Buddhas  ss£ 
Patience  Is  A  Great  Ascetic  Virtue 

and  Noble  Guidelines 

14  (4)  The  Story  of  the  Question  Raised  by  Venerable  Ananda 

(Verses  183-185) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
these  verses,  with  reference  to  the  question  raised  by  Venerable 
Ananda  regarding  fundamental  instructions  to  monks  by  the  pre¬ 
vious  Buddhas. 

We  are  told  that  as  the  Venerable  sat  in  his  day-quarters,  he 
thought  to  himself,  “The  Buddha  has  described  the  mothers 
and  fathers  of  the  seven  Buddhas,  their  length  of  life,  the  tree 
under  which  they  got  enlightenment,  their  company  of  disci¬ 
ples,  their  chief  disciples,  and  their  principal  supporter.  All  this 
the  Buddha  has  described.  But  he  has  said  nothing  about  their 
mode  of  observance  of  a  day  of  fasting  the  same  as  now,  or 
was  it  different?”  Accordingly  he  approached  the  Buddha  and 
asked  him  about  the  matter. 

Now  in  the  case  of  these  Buddhas,  while  there  was  a  difference 
of  time,  there  was  no  difference  in  the  stanzas  they  employed. 
The  supremely  enlightened  Vipassi  kept  fast-day  every  seven 
years,  but  the  admonition  he  gave  in  one  day  sufficed  for  seven 
years.  SikhI  and  Vessabhu  kept  fast-day  every  six  years;  Kaku- 
sandha  and  Konagamana,  every  year;  Kassapa,  Possessor  of 
the  ten  forces,  kept  fast-day  every  six  months,  but  the  admoni¬ 
tion  of  the  latter  sufficed  for  six  months.  For  this  reason  the 
Buddha,  after  explaining  to  the  Venerable  this  difference  of 
time,  explained  that  their  observance  of  a  fast-day  was  the 
same  in  every  case. 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  183) 


sabbapapassa  akaranam  kusalassa  upasampada  sacitta 
pariyodapanam  etam  Buddhdna  sdsanam 

sabbapapassa :  from  all  evil  actions;  akaranam :  refraining; 
kusalassa:  wholesome  actions;  upasampada :  generation 
and  maintenance;  sacitta  pariyodapanam :  purifying  and 
disciplining  one’s  own  mind;  etam:  this  is;  Buddhanam:  of 
the  Buddhas;  sdsanam:  teaching. 

Abandoning  all  evil,  -  entering  the  state  of  goodness,  and  puri¬ 
fying  one’s  own  mind  by  oneself  -  this  is  the  Teaching  of  the 
Buddha. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  184) 

titikkhd  khantT paramam  tapo,  Buddha  nibbdnam  para- 
mam  vadanti,  parupaghdtT pabbajito  na  hi  hod  param 
vihethayanto  samano  na  hi  hod 

titikkhd:  enduring;  khantT:  patience;  paramam  tapo: 

(is  the)  highest  asceticism;  Buddha:  the  Buddhas;  nib¬ 
bdnam:  the  imperturbability;  paramam:  (is)  supreme; 
vadanti:  state;  parupaghdtT:  hurting  others;  pabbajito:  a 
renunciate;  na  hi  hod:  is  certainly  not;  param  vihethayanto: 
one  who  harms  others;  samano  na  hod:  is  certainly  not  a 
monk 

Enduring  patience  is  the  highest  asceticism.  The  Buddhas  say 
that  imperturbability  ( Nibbdna )  is  the  most  supreme.  One  is 
not  a  renunciate  if  he  hurts  another.  Only  one  who  does  not 
harm  others  is  a  true  saint  (, samana ). 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  185) 

anupavado  anupaghdto  pdtimokkhe  samvaro  ca 
bhattasmim  mattnnutd  ca  pantham  sayandsanam 
ca  adhicitte  dyogd  ca  etam  Buddhdna  sdsanam 

anupavado:  not  finding  fault  with  others;  anupaghdto'. 
refraining  from  harassing  others;  pdtimokkhe'.  in  the  main 
forms  of  discipline;  samvaro :  well  restrained;  ca  bhattas¬ 
mim’.  in  food;  mattnnutd:  moderate;  ca  pantham  say¬ 
andsanam:  also  taking  delight  in  solitary  places  (distanced 
from  human  settlement);  adhicitte  ca:  also  in  higher  medi¬ 
tation;  ayogo:  (and  in)  constant  practice;  etam:  all  this; 
Buddhdnam:  of  the  Buddhas’;  sdsanam:  (is)  the  teaching 

To  refrain  from  finding  fault  with  others,  to  refrain  from  hurt¬ 
ing  others,  to  be  trained  in  the  highest  forms  of  discipline  and 
conduct;  to  be  moderate  in  eating  food;  to  take  delight  in  soli¬ 
tude;  and  to  engage  in  higher  thought  (which  is  meditation). 

Commentary 

Sabbapapassa  akaranam:  The  religion  of  the  Buddha  is  summarised 
in  this  verse. 

What  is  associated  with  the  three  immoral  roots  of  attachment  ( lobha ), 
ill-will  ( dosa ),  and  delusion  ( moha )  is  evil.  What  is  associated  with  the 
three  moral  roots  of  generosity  ( alobha ),  goodwill  or  loving-kindness 
( adosa ),  and  wisdom  ( amoha )  is  good. 

Pabbajito:  one  who  casts  aside  his  impurities,  and  has  left  the  world. 

Samand:  one  who  has  subdued  his  passions,  an  ascetic. 

khantl paramam  tapo:  patience  is  the  highest  austerity.  It  is  the  patient 
endurance  of  suffering  inflicted  upon  oneself  by  others,  and  the  for¬ 
bearance  of  others’  wrongs.  A  Bodhisatta  practises  patience  to  such  an 
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extent  that  he  is  not  provoked  even  when  his  hands  and  feet  are  cut  off. 
In  the  Khantivadi  Jataka,  it  appears  that  not  only  did  the  Bodhisatta 
cheerfully  endure  the  tortures  inflicted  by  the  drunkard  king,  who  mer¬ 
cilessly  ordered  his  hands  and  feet,  nose  and  ears  to  be  cut  off,  but  re¬ 
quited  those  injuries  with  a  blessing.  Lying  on  the  ground,  in  a  deep 
pool  of  His  own  blood,  with  mutilated  limbs,  the  Bodhisatta  said, 
“Long  live  the  king,  who  cruelly  cut  my  body  thus.”  Pure  souls  like 
mine  such  deeds  as  these  with  anger  ne’er  regard.” 

Of  his  forbearance  it  is  said  that  whenever  he  is  harmed  he  thinks  of 
the  aggressor  -  ‘This  person  is  a  fellow-being  of  mine.  Intentionally  or 
unintentionally  I  myself  must  have  been  the  source  of  provocation,  or 
it  may  be  due  to  a  past  evil  kamma  of  mine.  As  it  is  the  outcome  of  my 
own  action,  why  should  I  harbour  ill-will  towards  him?’ 


It  may  be  mentioned  that  a  Bodhisatta  is  not  irritated  by  any  man’s 
shameless  conduct  either.  Admonishing  His  disciples  to  practise  for¬ 
bearance,  the  Buddha  said  in  the  Kakaciipama  Sutta  -  “Though  rob¬ 
bers,  who  are  highway  men,  should  sever  your  limbs  with  a  two-han¬ 
dled  saw  yet  if  you  thereby  defile  your  mind,  you  would  be  no  follower 
of  my  teaching.  Thus  should  you  train  yourselves:  Unsullied  shall  our 
hearts  remain.  No  evil  word  shall  escape  our  lips.  Kind  and  compas¬ 
sionate  with  loving-heart,  harbouring  no  ill-will  shall  we  abide,  enfold¬ 
ing  even  these  bandits  with  thoughts  of  loving-kindness.  And  forth 
from  them  proceeding,  we  shall  abide  radiating  the  whole  world  with 
thoughts  of  loving-kindness,  expansive,  measureless,  benevolent  and 
unified.” 


Practicing  patience  and  tolerance,  instead  of  seeing  the  ugliness  in  oth¬ 
ers,  a  bodhisatta  tries  to  seek  the  good  and  beautiful  in  all. 

khantT.  patience;  forbearance.  This  is  an  excellent  quality  much 
praised  in  Buddhist  scriptures.  It  can  only  be  developed  easily  if  rest¬ 
lessness  and  aversion  have  already  been  subdued  in  the  mind,  as  is 
done  by  meditation  practice.  Impatience  which  has  the  tendency  to 
make  one  rush  around  and  thus  miss  many  good  chances,  results  from 
the  inability  to  sit  still  and  let  things  sort  themselves  out,  which  some¬ 
times  they  may  do  without  one’s  meddling.  The  patient  man  has  many 
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a  fruit  fall  into  his  lap  which  the  go-getter  misses.  One  of  them  is  a 
quiet  mind,  for  impatience  churns  the  mind  up  and  brings  with  it  the  fa¬ 
miliar  anxiety-diseases  of  the  modern  business  world.  Patience  quietly 
endures  -  it  is  this  quality  which  makes  it  so  valuable  in  mental  train¬ 
ing  and  particularly  in  meditation.  It  is  no  good  expecting  instant  en¬ 
lightenment  after  five  minutes  practice.  Coffee  may  be  instant  but 
meditation  is  not  and  only  harm  will  come  of  trying  to  hurry  it  up.  For 
ages  the  rubbish  has  accumulated,  an  enormous  pile  of  mental  refuse 
and  so  when  one  comes  along  at  first  with  a  very  tiny  teaspoon  and 
starts  removing  it,  how  fast  can  one  expect  it  to  disappear?  Patience  is 
the  answer  and  determined  energy  to  go  with  it.  The  patient  meditator 
really  gets  results  of  lasting  value,  the  seeker  after  ‘quick  methods’  or 
‘sudden  enlightenment’  is  doomed  by  his  own  attitude  to  long  disap¬ 
pointment. 

Indeed,  it  must  soon  become  apparent  to  anyone  investigating  the 
Dhamma  that  these  teachings  are  not  for  the  impatient.  A  Buddhist 
views  his  present  life  as  a  little  span  perhaps  of  eighty  years  or  so,  and 
the  last  one  so  far  of  many  such  lives.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  he  deter¬ 
mines  to  do  as  much  in  this  life  for  the  attainment  of  Enlightenment  as 
possible  but  he  does  not  over-estimate  his  capabilities  and  just  quietly 
and  patiently  gets  on  with  living  the  Dhamma  from  day  to  day.  Rush¬ 
ing  into  Enlightenment  (or  what  one  thinks  it  is)  is  not  likely  to  get  one 
very  far,  that  is  unless  one  is  a  very  exceptional  character  who  can  take 
such  treatment  and  most  important,  one  is  devoted  to  a  very  skilful 
master  of  meditation. 


With  patience  one  will  not  bruise  oneself  but  go  carefully  step  by  step 
along  the  may.  We  learn  that  the  Bodhisatta  was  well  aware  of  this  and 
that  he  cultured  his  mind  with  this  perfection  so  that  it  was  not  dis¬ 
turbed  by  any  of  the  untoward  occurrences  common  in  this  world.  He 
decided  that  he  would  be  patient  with  exterior  conditions  -  not  be  upset 
when  the  sun  was  too  hot  or  the  weather  too  cold;  not  be  agitated  by 
other  beings  which  attacked  his  body,  such  as  insects.  Neither  would 
he  be  disturbed  when  people  spoke  harsh  words,  lies  or  abuse  about 
him,  either  to  his  face  or  behind  his  back.  His  patience  was  not  even 
broken  when  his  body  was  subjected  to  torment,  blows,  sticks  and 
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stones,  tortures  and  even  death  itself  he  would  endure  steadily,  so  un¬ 
flinching  was  his  patience.  Buddhist  monks  are  advised  to  practice  in 
the  same  way. 


sacitta  party  odapanam :  clearing  one’s  mind.  In  the  Buddhist  system, 
the  higher  perceptions  result  from  the  purification  of  the  mind.  In  con¬ 
sequence,  mind-cultivation  and  meditation  assumes  an  important  place 
in  the  proper  practice  of  Buddhism.  The  mental  exercise  known  as 
meditation  is  found  in  all  religious  systems.  Prayer  is  a  form  of  discur¬ 
sive  meditation,  and  in  Hinduism  the  reciting  of  slokas  and  mantras  is 
employed  to  tranquillise  the  mind  to  a  state  of  receptivity.  In  most  of 
these  systems  the  goal  is  identified  with  the  particular  psychic  results 
that  ensue,  such  as  the  visions  that  come  in  the  semi-trance  state,  or  the 
sounds  that  are  heard.  This  is  not  the  case  in  the  forms  of  meditation 
practiced  in  Buddhism. 


Comparatively  little  is  known  about  the  mind,  its  functions  and  its 
powers,  and  it  is  difficult  for  most  people  to  distinguish  between  self¬ 
hypnosis,  the  development  of  mediumistic  states,  and  the  real  process 
of  mental  clarification  and  direct  perception  which  is  the  object  of 
Buddhist  mental  development  called  bhavand  (translated  as  medita¬ 
tion).  The  fact  that  mystics  of  every  religion  have  induced  in  them¬ 
selves  states  wherein  they  see  visions  and  hear  voices  that  are  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  their  own  religious  beliefs,  indicates  that  their 
meditation  has  resulted  only  in  bringing  to  the  surface  of  the  mind  the 
concepts  already  embedded  in  the  deeper  strata  of  their  minds  due  to 
cultural  conditioning.  The  Christian  sees  and  converses  with  the  saints 
of  whom  he  already  knows,  the  Hindu  visualises  the  gods  of  the  Hindu 
pantheon,  and  so  on.  When  Sri  Ramakrishna  Paramahamsa,  the  Ben¬ 
gali  mystic,  began  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  Christianity,  he  saw  vi¬ 
sions  of  Jesus  in  his  meditations,  in  place  of  his  former  eidetic  images 
of  the  Hindu  Avatars. 


The  practiced  hypnotic  subject  becomes  more  and  more  readily  able  to 
surrender  himself  to  the  suggestions  made  to  him  by  the  hypnotiser, 
and  anyone  who  has  studied  this  subject  is  bound  to  see  a  connection 
between  the  mental  state  of  compliance  he  has  reached  and  the  facility 
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with  which  the  mystic  can  induce  whatever  kind  of  experiences  he 
wills  himself  to  undergo.  There  is  still  another  possibility  latent  in  the 
practice  of  meditation:  the  development  of  mediumistic  faculties  by 
which  the  subject  can  actually  see  and  hear  beings  on  different  planes 
of  existence,  the  devalokas  and  the  realm  of  the  unhappy  ghosts,  for 
example.  These  worlds  being  nearest  to  our  own  are  the  more  readily 
accessible,  and  this  could  be  the  true  explanation  of  the  psychic  phe¬ 
nomena  of  western  spiritualism. 

The  object  of  Buddhist  meditation,  however,  is  none  of  these  things. 
They  may  arise  due  to  errors  in  meditation,  but  not  only  are  they  not  its 
goal,  but  they  are  hindrances  which  have  to  be  overcome.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  who  has  seen  Jesus,  or  the  Hindu  who  has  conversed  with  Bhaga- 
van  Krishna  may  be  quite  satisfied  that  he  has  fulfilled  the  purpose  of 
his  religious  life,  but  the  Buddhist  who  sees  a  vision  of  the  Buddha 
knows  by  that  very  fact  that  he  has  only  succeeded  in  projecting  a  be¬ 
lief  onto  his  own  mental  screen,  for  the  Buddha  after  his  Parinibbana 
is,  in  his  own  words,  no  longer  visible  to  anyone. 

There  is  an  essential  difference,  then,  between  Buddhist  meditation  and 
that  practiced  in  other  systems.  The  Buddhist  embarking  on  a  course  of 
meditation  does  well  to  recognise  this  difference  and  to  establish  in  his 
own  mind  a  clear  idea  of  what  it  is  he  is  trying  to  do. 

The  root-cause  of  rebirth  and  suffering  is  unawareness  ( avijjd )  con¬ 
joined  with  thirst  ( tanhd ).  These  two  causes  form  a  vicious  circle;  on 
the  one  hand,  concepts  produce  emotions,  and  on  the  other  hand,  emo¬ 
tions  produce  concepts.  The  phenomenal  world  has  no  meaning  be¬ 
yond  the  meaning  given  to  it  by  our  own  interpretation. 

When  that  interpretation  is  based  on  past  biases  we  are  subject  to  what 
is  known  as  vipallasa,  or  distortions,  sanna-vipallasa,  distortion  of 
perception,  citta-vipalldsa,  distortion  of  temper  and  ditthi-vipallasa, 
distortion  of  concepts  which  cause  us  to  regard  that  which  is  imperma¬ 
nent  (< anicco )  as  permanent;  that  which  is  painful  (< dukkha )  as  pleasura¬ 
ble,  and  that  which  is  impersonal  ( anatta ),  as  personal.  Consequently, 
we  place  a  false  interpretation  on  all  the  sensory  experiences  we  gain 
through  the  six  receptors  of  cognition,  that  is,  the  eye,  ear,  nose, 
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tongue,  sense  of  touch  and  mind  ( cakkhu ,  sota,  ghdna,  jivha,  kaya  and 
memo  ayatana).  It  is  known  that  the  phenomena  we  know  through 
these  channels  of  cognition,  do  not  really  correspond  to  the  physical 
world.  This  has  confirmed  the  Buddhist  view.  We  are  misguided  by 
our  own  senses.  Pursuing  what  we  imagine  to  be  desirable,  an  object  of 
pleasure,  we  are  in  reality  only  following  a  shadow,  trying  to  grasp  a 
mirage.  These  phenomena  are  unstable,  painful  and  impersonal.  We 
ourselves,  who  chase  the  illusions,  are  also  impermanent,  subject  to 
suffering  and  without  any  real  personality;  a  shadow  pursuing  a 
shadow. 

The  purpose  of  Buddhist  meditation,  therefore,  is  to  gain  a  more  than 
intellectual  understanding  of  this  truth,  to  liberate  ourselves  from  the 
delusion  and  thereby  put  an  end  both  to  unawareness  and  thirst.  If  the 
meditation  does  not  produce  results  which  are  observable  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  person,  and  the  whole  attitude  to  life,  it  is  clear  that  there  is 
something  wrong  either  with  the  system  of  meditation  or  with  the 
method  of  practice.  It  is  not  enough  to  see  lights,  to  have  visions  or  to 
experience  ecstasy.  These  phenomena  are  too  common  to  be  impres¬ 
sive  to  the  Buddhist  who  really  understands  the  purpose  of  Buddhist 
meditation. 


In  the  Buddha’s  great  discourse  on  the  practice  of  mindfulness,  the 
Maha-Satipatthana  Sutta,  both  the  object  of  meditation  and  the  means 
of  attaining  it  are  clearly  set  forth.  Attentiveness  to  the  movements  of 
the  body,  and  the  ever  changing  states  of  the  mind,  is  to  be  cultivated, 
in  order  that  their  real  nature  is  known.  Instead  of  identifying  these 
physical  and  mental  phenomena  with  the  false  concept  of  self,  we  are 
to  see  them  as  they  really  are;  as  movements  of  a  physical  body,  sub¬ 
ject  to  physical  laws  of  causality  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  a  successive 
series  of  sensations,  emotional  states  and  concepts,  arising  and  passing 
away  in  response  to  external  stimuli.  They  are  to  be  viewed  objec¬ 
tively,  as  though  they  were  processes  not  associated  with  ourselves  but 
as  a  series  of  impersonal  phenomena. 


From  what  can  selfishness  and  egotism  proceed  if  not  from  the  concept 
of  Self  (, sokkayaditthi )?  If  the  practice  of  any  form  of  meditation  leaves 
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selfishness  or  egotism  unabated,  it  has  not  been  successful.  A  tree  is 
judged  by  its  fruits  and  a  man  by  his  actions;  there  is  no  other  criterion. 
Particularly  is  this  true  in  Buddhist  psychology,  because  the  man  is  his 
actions.  In  the  truest  sense  it  is  only  the  continuity  of  kamma  and 
Vipaka  which  can  claim  any  persistent  identity,  not  only  through  the 
different  phases  of  one’s  life  but  also  through  the  different  lives  in  this 
cycle  of  birth  and  death  called  samsdra.  Attentiveness  with  regard  to 
body  and  mind  serves  to  break  down  the  illusion  of  self,  and,  not  only 
that,  it  also  eliminates  craving  and  attachment  to  external  objects,  so 
that  ultimately,  there  is  neither  the  self  that  craves,  nor  any  object  of 
craving.  It  is  a  long  and  arduous  discipline,  and  one  that  can  only  be 
undertaken  in  retirement.  A  temporary  course  of  this  discipline  can 
bear  good  results  in  that  it  establishes  an  attitude  of  mind  which  can  be 
applied  to  some  degree  in  the  ordinary  situations  of  life.  Detachment 
and  objectivity  are  invaluable  aids  to  clear  thinking.  They  enable  a  man 
to  sum  up  a  given  situation  without  bias,  personal  or  otherwise,  and  to 
act  in  that  situation  with  courage  and  discretion.  Another  gift  it  be¬ 
stows  is  that  of  concentration  -  the  ability  to  keep  the  mind  on  any  sub¬ 
ject.  This  is  the  great  secret  of  success  in  any  undertaking.  The  mind  is 
hard  to  tame;  it  roams  here  and  there  restlessly  as  the  wind,  or  like  an 
untamed  horse,  but  when  it  is  fully  under  control,  it  is  the  most  power¬ 
ful  instrument  in  the  whole  universe. 


In  the  first  place,  he  is  without  fear.  Fear  arises  because  we  associate 
mind  and  body  ( ndma  -  riipa )  with  self,  consequently,  any  harm  to  ei¬ 
ther  is  considered  to  be  harm  done  to  oneself.  But  he  who  has  broken 
down  this  illusion,  by  realising  that  the  five  khandha  process  is  merely 
the  manifestation  of  cause  and  effect,  does  not  fear  death  or  misfor¬ 
tune.  He  remains  alike  in  success  and  failure,  unaffected  by  praise  or 
blame.  The  only  thing  he  fears  is  demeritorious  action,  because  he 
knows  that  no  thing  or  person  in  the  world  can  harm  him  except  him¬ 
self,  and  as  his  detachment  increases,  he  becomes  less  and  less  liable  to 
demeritorious  deeds.  Unwholesome  action  comes  of  an  unwholesome 
mind,  and  as  the  mind  becomes  purified,  healed  of  its  disorders,  nega¬ 
tive  kamma  ceases  to  accumulate.  He  comes  to  have  a  horror  of  wrong 
action  and  to  take  greater  and  greater  delight  in  those  deeds  which  stem 
from  alobha,  adosa  and  amoha  -  generosity,  benevolence  and  wisdom. 
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Sensual  Pleasures  Never  Satiated 

Shun  Worldly  Pleasures 

14  (5)  The  Story  of  a  Discontented  Young  Monk  (Verses  186  &  187) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
these  verses,  with  reference  to  a  young  monk  who  was  discon¬ 
tented  as  a  monk. 

The  story  goes  that  after  this  monk  had  been  admitted  to  the 
Sangha  and  had  made  his  full  profession,  his  preceptor  sent 
him  forth,  saying,  “Go  to  such  and  such  a  place  and  learn  the 
Ordinances.”  No  sooner  had  the  monk  gone  there  than  his  fa¬ 
ther  fell  sick.  Now  the  father  desired  greatly  to  see  his  son,  but 
found  no  one  able  to  summon  him.  When  he  was  at  the  point  of 
death,  he  began  to  chatter  and  prattle  for  love  of  his  son. 
Putting  a  hundred  pieces  of  money  in  the  hands  of  his  youngest 
son,  he  said  to  him,  “Take  this  money  and  use  it  to  buy  a  bowl 
and  robe  for  my  son.”  In  so  saying,  he  died. 

When  the  young  monk  returned  home,  his  youngest  brother 
flung  himself  at  his  feet,  and  rolling  on  the  ground,  wept  and 
said,  “Venerable,  your  father  was  praising  you  when  he  died 
and  placed  in  my  hand  a  hundred  pieces  of  gold.  What  shall  I 
do  with  it?”  The  young  monk  refused  to  take  the  money,  say¬ 
ing,  “I  have  no  need  of  this  money.”  After  a  time,  however,  he 
thought  to  himself,  “What  is  the  use  of  living  if  I  am  obliged  to 
gain  my  living  by  going  from  house  to  house  for  alms?  These 
hundred  pieces  are  enough  to  keep  me  alive;  I  will  return  to  the 
life  of  a  layman.” 

Oppressed  with  discontent,  he  abandoned  the  recitation  of  the 
Sacred  Texts  and  the  Practice  of  Meditation,  and  began  to  look 
as  though  he  had  jaundice.  The  youths  asked  him,  “What  is  the 
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matter?”  He  replied,  “I  am  discontented.”  So  they  reported  the 
matter  to  his  preceptor  and  to  his  teacher,  and  the  latter  con¬ 
ducted  him  to  the  Buddha  and  explained  what  was  the  matter 
with  him. 

The  Buddha  asked  him,  “Is  the  report  true  that  you  are  discon¬ 
tented?”  “Yes,  Venerable,”  he  replied.  Again  the  Buddha  asked 
him,  “Why  have  you  acted  thus?  Have  you  any  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood?”  “Yes,  venerable.”  “How  great  is  your  wealth?”  “A  hun¬ 
dred  gold  pieces,  venerable.”  “Very  well;  just  fetch  a  few  pot¬ 
sherds  hither;  we  will  count  them  and  find  out  whether  or  not 
you  have  sufficient  means  of  livelihood.”  The  discontented 
monk  brought  the  potsherds.  Then  the  Buddha  said  to  him, 
“Now  then,  set  aside  fifty  for  food  and  drink,  twenty-four  for 
two  bullocks,  and  an  equal  number  for  seed,  for  a  two-bullock- 
plow,  for  a  spade,  and  for  a  razor  adze.”  The  result  of  the  count 
proved  that  the  hundred  gold  pieces  would  be  insufficient. 

Then  said  the  Buddha  to  him,  “Monk,  the  pieces  of  money 
which  you  possess  are  but  few  in  number.  How  can  you  hope 
to  satisfy  your  desire  with  so  few  as  these?  In  times  past  lived 
men  who  exercised  sway  as  universal  monarchs,  men  who  by  a 
mere  waving  of  the  arms  were  able  to  cause  a  rain  of  jewels  to 
fall,  covering  the  ground  for  twelve  leagues  waist-deep  with 
jewels;  these  men  ruled  as  kings  until  thirty-six  sakkas  had 
died;  and,  although  exercising  sovereignty  over  the  deities  for 
so  long,  died,  without  having  fulfilled  their  desires.” 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  186) 

kahdpana  vassena  kamesu  titti  na  vijjati  pandito 
kdmd  appassddd  dukhd  iti  vinndya 
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kahdpana  vassena :  even  by  a  shower  of  golden  coins; 
kdmesu:  desire  of  sensualities;  titti :  satiation;  na  vijjati :  is 
not  seen;  pandito :  a  wise  person;  kama:  sensual  pleasures; 
appassada :  (considers)  as  unsatisfied;  dukhd :  (and)  pain¬ 
ful);  iti :  this  way;  vihhaya :  having  understood 

Insatiable  are  sensual  desires.  Sensual  desire  will  not  be  satis¬ 
fied  even  with  a  shower  of  gold.  The  wise  know  that  sensual 
pleasures  bring  but  little  satisfaction  and  much  pain. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  187) 

so  dibbesu  kdmesu  api  ratim  nddhigacchati  sammasam- 
buddhasdvako  tanhakkhayarato  hoti 

so:  he;  dibbesu :  (even  in)  heavenly;  kdmesu  api :  pleasures; 
ratim :  indulgence;  nddhigacchati :  will  not  approach;  sam- 
masambuddhasavako :  that  disciple  of  the  Enlightened 
One;  tanhakkhayarato :  mind  fixed  only  on  ending  of 
desire;  /zdft':  is  he 

The  disciple  of  the  Buddha  does  not  even  go  after  heavenly 
pleasures.  The  disciple  of  the  Buddha  has  his  mind  fixed  only 
on  the  process  of  ending  cravings. 

Commentary 

samma  sambuddha  savaka :  the  disciples  of  the  Buddha.  The  long  line 
of  monk  disciples  of  the  Buddha  started  with  the  promulgation  of  the 
First  Sermon  of  the  Buddha  -  Dhammacakka  Pavattana  Sutta.  This 
was  addressed  to  the  five  ascetics.  Eventually  all  the  five  of  them  at¬ 
tained  arahatship  -  the  highest  stage  of  spiritual  attainment.  The  five 
learned  monks  who  thus  attained  arahatship  and  became  the  Buddha’s 
first  disciples  were  the  brahmins  Kondanna,  Bhaddiya,  Vappa, 
Mahanama,  and  Assaji. 
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Kondanna  was  the  youngest  and  the  cleverest  of  the  eight  brahmins 
who  were  summoned  by  King  Suddhodana  to  name  the  infant  prince. 
The  other  four  were  the  sons  of  those  older  brahmins.  All  these  five  re¬ 
tired  to  the  forest  as  ascetics  in  anticipation  of  the  Bodhisatta  while  he 
was  endeavouring  to  attain  Buddhahood.  When  he  gave  up  his  useless 
penances  and  severe  austerities  and  began  to  nourish  the  body  spar¬ 
ingly  to  regain  his  lost  strength,  these  favourite  followers,  disappointed 
at  his  change  of  method,  deserted  him  and  went  to  Isipatana.  Soon  after 
their  departure  the  Bodhisatta  attained  Buddhahood.  The  venerable 
Kondanna  became  the  first  arahat  and  the  most  senior  member  of  the 
Sangha.  It  was  Assaji,  one  of  the  five,  who  converted  the  great 
Sariputta,  the  chief  disciple  of  the  Buddha.  From  then  on  the  number  of 
the  brotherhood  increased. 


In  Varanasi,  there  was  a  millionaire’s  son,  named  Yasa,  who  led  a  lux¬ 
urious  life.  One  morning  he  rose  early  and,  to  his  utter  disgust,  saw  his 
female  attendants  and  musicians  asleep  in  a  repulsive  posture.  The 
sight  was  so  disgusting  that  the  palace  presented  the  gloomy  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  charnel  house.  Realizing  the  vanities  of  worldly  life,  he  stole 
away  from  home,  saying,  “Distressed  am  I,  oppressed  am  I”,  and  went 
in  the  direction  of  Isipatana  where  the  Buddha  was  temporarily  resid¬ 
ing  after  the  five  monks  attained  arahatship.  At  that  particular  time  the 
Buddha,  as  usual,  was  pacing  up  and  down  in  an  open  space.  Seeing 
him  coming  from  afar,  the  Buddha  came  out  of  His  ambulatory  and  sat 
on  a  prepared  seat.  Not  far  from  Him  stood  Yasa,  crying,  “O’  dis¬ 
tressed  am  I!  Oppressed  am  I!”  Thereupon  the  Buddha  said,  “Here 
there  is  no  distress,  O’  Yasa!  Here  there  is  no  oppression.  O’  Yasa! 
Come  hither,  Yasa!  Take  a  seat.  I  shall  expound  the  Dhamma  to  you.” 
The  distressed  Yasa  was  pleased  to  hear  the  encouraging  words  of  the 
Buddha.  Removing  his  golden  sandals,  he  approached  the  Buddha,  re¬ 
spectfully  saluted  Him  and  sat  on  one  side.  The  Buddha  expounded  the 
doctrine  to  him,  and  he  attained  the  first  stage  of  sainthood  ( sotapatti ). 
At  first  the  Buddha  spoke  to  him  on  generosity  ( ddna ),  morality  (si la), 
celestial  states  (, sagga ),  the  evils  of  sensual  pleasures  ( kamadinava ), 
the  blessings  of  renunciation  (; nekkhammdnisamsa ).  When  He  found 
that  his  mind  was  pliable  and  was  ready  to  appreciate  the  deeper  teach¬ 
ing  He  taught  the  Four  Noble  Truths. 
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Yasa’s  mother  was  the  first  to  notice  the  absence  of  her  son  and  she  re¬ 
ported  this  to  her  husband.  The  man  immediately  dispatched  horsemen 
in  four  directions  and  he  himself  went  towards  Isipatana,  following  the 
imprint  of  the  golden  slippers.  The  Buddha  saw  him  coming  from  afar 
and,  by  His  psychic  powers,  willed  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  see  his 
son.  When  he  approached  the  Buddha  and  respectfully  inquired 
whether  He  had  seen  his  son  Yasa,  the  Buddha  answered,  “Well,  then, 
sit  down  here  please.  You  will  be  able  to  see  your  son”.  Pleased  with 
the  happy  news,  he  sat  down.  The  Buddha  delivered  a  discourse  to 
him,  and  he  was  so  delighted  that  he  exclaimed,  “Excellent,  O’  Lord, 
excellent!  It  is  as  if  a  man  were  to  set  upright  that  which  was  over¬ 
turned,  or  were  to  hold  a  lamp  amidst  the  darkness,  so  that  those  who 
have  eyes  may  see!”  Even  so  has  the  doctrine  been  expounded  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways  by  the  Buddha.  “I  take  refuge  in  the  Buddha,  the  Doctrine 
and  the  Sangha.  May  Buddha  receive  me  as  a  follower,  who  has  taken 
refuge  from  this  very  day  to  life’s  end!”  He  was  the  first  lay  follower  to 
seek  refuge  with  the  three-fold  formula.  On  hearing  the  discourse  de¬ 
livered  to  his  father,  Yasa  attained  arahatship.  Thereupon  the  Buddha 
withdrew  His  will-power  so  that  Yasa’s  father  would  be  able  to  see  his 
son.  He  beheld  his  son  and  invited  the  Buddha  and  His  disciples  for 
alms  on  the  following  day.  The  Buddha  expressed  His  acceptance  of 
the  invitation  by  His  silence.  After  the  departure  of  the  millionaire 
Yasa  begged  the  Buddha  to  grant  him  the  Lesser  and  the  Higher  Ordi¬ 
nation.  “Come,  O’  Monks!  Well  taught  is  the  Doctrine.  Lead  the  reli¬ 
gious  life  to  make  a  complete  end  of  suffering.”  With  these  words  the 
Buddha  conferred  on  him  the  Higher  Ordination.  With  the  Venerable 
Yasa,  the  number  of  arahats  increased  to  six. 


As  invited,  the  Buddha  visited  the  millionaire’s  house  with  His  six  dis¬ 
ciples.  Venerable  Yasa’s  mother  and  his  former  wife  heard  the  doctrine 
expounded  by  the  Buddha  and,  having  attained  the  first  stage  of  Saint¬ 
hood,  became  His  first  two  lay  female  followers.  Venerable  Yasa  had 
four  distinguished  friends  named  Vimala,  Subhahu,  Punnaji  and  Ga- 
vampati.  When  they  heard  that  their  noble  friend  shaved  his  hair  and 
with  a  yellow  robe,  entered  the  homeless  life,  they  approached  Venera¬ 
ble  Yasa  and  expressed  their  desire  to  follow.  Venerable  Yasa  intro¬ 
duced  them  to  the  Buddha,  and,  on  hearing  the  Dhamma,  they  also  at¬ 
tained  arahatship. 
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Fifty  more  worthy  friends  of  Venerable  Yasa,  who  belonged  to  leading 
families  of  various  districts,  also  receiving  instructions  from  the 
Buddha,  attained  arahatship  and  entered  the  Sangha.  Hardly  two 
months  had  elapsed  since  His  Enlightenment  when  the  number  of  ara- 
hats  gradually  rose  to  sixty.  All  of  them  came  from  distinguished  fami¬ 
lies  and  were  worthy  sons  of  worthy  fathers.  The  Buddha,  who  long 
before  succeeded  in  enlightening  sixty  disciples,  decided  to  send  them 
as  messengers  of  Truth  to  teach  His  new  Dhamma  to  all  without  any 
distinction.  Before  dispatching  them  in  various  directions  He  exhorted 
them  as  follows: 

“Freed  am  I,  O’  Monks,  from  all  bonds,  whether  divine  or  human. 

“You,  too,  O’  Monks,  are  freed  from  all  bonds,  whether  divine  or  hu¬ 
man. 

“Go  forth,  O’  Monks,  for  the  good  of  the  many,  for  the  happiness  of 
the  many,  out  of  compassion  for  the  world,  for  the  good,  benefit,  and 
happiness  of  gods  and  men.  Let  not  two  go  by  one  way: 

Preach,  O’  Monks,  the  Dhamma,  excellent  in  the  beginning,  excellent 
in  the  middle,  excellent  in  the  end,  both  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  letter. 
Proclaim  the  holy  life,  altogether  perfect  and  pure.” 
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Fear  Stricken  Masses 
Those  Refuges  Do  Not  Offer  Help  cs£ 
Seeing  Four  Noble  Truths  ss£  The  Noble  Path 

The  Refuge  That  Ends  All  Sufferings 

1 4  (6)  T he  Story  of  Aggidatta  (Verses  188-  1 92) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
these  verses,  with  reference  to  Aggidatta,  a  brahmin. 

It  appears  that  Aggidatta  was  the  house-priest  of  Maha  Kosala. 
When  Maha  Kosala  died,  his  son  King  Pasenadi  Kosala,  out  of 
respect  for  Aggidatta  since  he  had  been  his  father’s  house- 
priest,  reappointed  him  to  the  same  post.  Whenever  Aggidatta 
came  to  wait  upon  the  king,  the  king  would  go  forth  to  meet 
him  and  would  provide  him  with  a  seat  of  equal  dignity  with 
himself  and  say  to  him,  “Teacher,  pray  sit  here.”  After  a  time, 
however,  Aggidatta  thought  to  himself,  “This  king  pays  me 
very  great  deference,  but  it  is  impossible  to  remain  in  the  good 
graces  of  kings  for  good  and  all.  Life  in  a  king’s  household  is 
very  pleasant  for  one  who  is  of  equal  age  with  the  king.  But  I 
am  an  old  man  and  therefore  had  best  become  a  monk.”  Ac¬ 
cordingly  Aggidatta  asked  permission  of  the  king  to  become  a 
monk,  caused  a  drum  to  be  beaten  throughout  the  city,  spent  all 
of  his  wealth  by  way  of  alms  in  the  course  of  a  week,  and  re¬ 
tired  from  the  world,  becoming  a  monk  of  an  heretical  order.  A 
great  number  of  men  followed  to  become  monks. 

Aggidatta  with  his  monks  took  up  his  residence  on  the  frontier 
of  the  country  of  the  Angas  and  Magadhas  and  the  country  of 
the  Kurus.  Having  so  done,  he  addressed  his  monks  as  follows, 
“Friends,  in  case  any  one  of  you  should  be  troubled  with  un¬ 
lawful  thoughts,  whether  lustful,  malevolent,  or  cruel,  let  each 
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one  of  you  so  troubled  fill  a  jar  with  sand  from  the  river  and 
empty  the  same  in  this  place.”  “Very  well,”  said  the  monks, 
promising  to  do  so.  So,  whenever  they  were  troubled  by  unlaw¬ 
ful  thoughts,  whether  lustful,  malevolent,  or  cruel,  they  did  as 
he  had  commanded  them  to  do.  In  the  course  of  time  there 
arose  a  great  heap  of  sand,  and  Ahicchatta,  king  of  the  nagas 
(dragons),  took  possession  of  it.  The  dwellers  in  Anga  and 
Magadha  and  the  dwellers  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Kurus,  month 
by  month,  brought  rich  offerings  in  honour  of  those  monks. 
Now  Aggidatta  admonished  them  as  follows,  “So  surely  as  you 
seek  refuge  in  a  mountain,  so  surely  as  you  seek  refuge  in  a 
forest,  so  surely  as  you  seek  refuge  in  a  grove,  so  surely  as  you 
seek  refuge  in  a  tree,  even  so  surely  will  you  obtain  release 
from  all  suffering.”  With  this  admonition  did  Aggidatta  ad¬ 
monish  his  disciples. 

At  this  time  the  future  Buddha,  after  going  forth  on  the  great 
retirement,  and  after  attaining  complete  enlightenment,  took  up 
his  residence  at  Jetavana  Monastery  near  Savatthi.  Surveying 
the  world  at  dawn  he  perceived  that  the  brahmin  Aggidatta,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  disciples,  had  entered  the  net  of  his  knowledge. 
So  he  considered  within  himself,  “Do  all  these  living  beings  pos¬ 
sess  the  faculties  requisite  for  arahatship?”  Perceiving  that  they 
possessed  the  requisite  faculties,  he  said  in  the  evening  to  Ven¬ 
erable  Moggallana,  “Moggallana,  do  you  observe  that  the  brah¬ 
min  Aggidatta  is  urging  upon  the  multitude  a  course  of  action 
other  than  the  right  one?  Go  and  admonish  them.”  “Venerable, 
these  monks  are  very  numerous,  and  if  I  go  alone,  I  fear  that 
they  will  prove  to  be  intractable;  but  if  you  also  go,  they  will  be 
tractable.”  “Moggallana,  I  will  also  go,  but  you  go  ahead.” 

As  the  Venerable  proceeded,  he  thought  to  himself,  “These 
monks  are  both  powerful  and  numerous.  If  I  say  a  word  to 
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them  when  they  are  all  gathered  together,  they  will  all  rise 
against  me  in  troops.”  Therefore  by  his  own  supernatural 
power  he  caused  great  drops  of  rain  to  fall.  When  those  great 
drops  of  rain  fell,  the  monks  arose,  one  after  another,  and  each 
entered  his  own  bower  of  leaves  and  grass.  The  Venerable 
went  and  stood  at  the  door  of  Aggidatta’ s  leafy  hut  and  called 
out,  “Aggidatta!”  When  Agidatta  heard  the  sound  of  the  Ven¬ 
erable’s  voice,  he  thought  to  himself,  “There  is  no  one  in  this 
world  who  is  able  to  address  me  by  name;  who  can  it  be  that 
thus  addresses  me  by  name?”  And  in  the  stubbornness  of  pride, 
he  replied,  “Who  is  that?”  “It  is  I,  brahmin.”  “What  have  you 
to  say?”  “Show  me  a  place  here  where  I  can  spend  this  one 
night.”  “There  is  no  place  for  you  to  stay  here;  here  is  but  a  sin¬ 
gle  hut  of  leaves  and  grass  for  a  single  monk.”  “Aggidatta,  men 
go  to  the  abode  of  men,  cattle  to  the  abode  of  cattle,  and  monks 
to  the  abode  of  monks;  do  not  so;  give  me  a  lodging.”  “Are  you 
a  monk?”  “Yes,  I  am  a  monk.”  “If  you  are  a  monk,  where  is 
your  alms  vessel?  What  monastic  utensils  have  you?”  “I  have 
utensils,  but  since  it  is  inconvenient  to  carry  them  about  from 
place  to  place,  I  procure  them  within  and  then  go  my  way.”  “So 
you  intend  to  procure  them  within  and  then  go  your  way!”  said 
Aggidatta  angrily  to  the  Venerable.  The  Venerable  said  to  him, 
“Go  away,  Aggidatta,  do  not  be  angry;  show  me  a  place  where 
I  can  spend  the  night.”  “There  is  no  lodging  here.”  “Well,  who 
is  it  that  lives  on  that  pile  of  sand?”  “A  certain  naga-king.” 
“Give  the  pile  of  sand  to  me.”  “I  cannot  give  you  the  pile  of 
sand;  that  would  be  a  grievous  affront  to  him.”  “Never  mind, 
give  it  to  me.”  “Very  well;  you  alone  seem  to  know.” 

The  Venerable  started  towards  the  pile  of  sand.  When  the 
naga-king  saw  him  approaching,  he  thought  to  himself.  “Yon¬ 
der  monk  approaches  hither.  Doubtless  he  does  not  know  that  I 
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am  here.  I  will  spit  fire  at  him  and  kill  him.”  The  Venerable 
thought  to  himself,  “This  naga-king  doubtless  thinks,  ‘I  alone 
am  able  to  spit  smoke;  others  are  not  able  to  do  this.’”  So  the 
Venerable  spat  fire  himself.  Puffs  of  smoke  arose  from  the 
bodies  of  both  and  ascended  to  the  World  of  Brahma.  The 
puffs  of  smoke  gave  the  Venerable  no  trouble  at  all,  but  trou¬ 
bled  the  naga-king  sorely.  The  naga-king,  unable  to  stand  the 
blasts  of  smoke,  burst  into  flames.  The  Venerable  applied  him¬ 
self  to  meditation  on  the  element  of  fire  and  entered  into  a  state 
of  trance.  Thereupon  he  burst  into  flames  which  ascended  to 
the  World  of  Brahma.  His  whole  body  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
set  on  fire  with  torches.  The  company  of  sages  looked  on  and 
thought  to  themselves,  “The  naga-king  is  burning  the  monk; 
the  good  monk  has  indeed  lost  his  life  by  not  listening  to  our 
words.”  When  the  Venerable  had  over-mastered  the  naga-king 
and  made  him  quit  his  misdoing,  he  seated  himself  on  the  pile 
of  sand.  Thereupon  the  naga-king  surrounded  the  pile  of  sand 
with  good  things  to  eat,  and  creating  a  hood  as  large  as  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  a  peak-house,  held  it  over  the  Venerable’s  head. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  company  of  sages  thought  to  them¬ 
selves,  “We  will  find  out  whether  the  monk  is  dead  or  not.”  So 
they  went  to  where  the  Venerable  was,  and  when  they  saw  him 
sitting  on  the  pile  of  sand,  they  did  reverence  to  him  and  praised 
him  and  said,  “Monk,  you  must  have  been  greatly  plagued  by 
the  naga-king.”  “Do  you  not  see  him  standing  there  with  his 
hood  raised  over  my  head?”  Then  said  the  sages,  “What  a  won¬ 
derful  thing  the  monk  did  in  conquering  so  powerful  a  naga- 
king!”  And  they  stood  in  a  circle  about  the  Venerable. 

At  that  moment,  the  Buddha  drew  near.  The  Venerable,  seeing 
the  Buddha,  arose  and  saluted  him.  Said  the  sages  to  the  Vener- 
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able,  “Is  this  man  greater  than  you?”  The  Venerable  replied, 
“This  is  the  Buddha;  I  am  only  his  disciple.”  The  Buddha 
seated  himself  on  the  summit  of  the  pile  of  sand.  The  company 
of  sages  said  to  each  other,  “If  such  is  the  supernatural  power 
of  a  mere  disciple,  what  must  the  supernatural  power  of  this 
man  like?”  And,  extending  their  clasped  hands  in  an  attitude  of 
reverent  salutation,  they  bestowed  praise  on  the  Buddha.  The 
Buddha  said  to  Aggidatta,  “Aggidatta,  in  giving  admonition  to 
your  disciples  and  supporters,  how  do  you  admonish  them?” 
Aggidatta  replied,  “I  admonish  them  thus,  ‘Seek  refuge  in  this 
mountain,  seek  refuge  in  this  forest,  or  grove,  or  tree.  For  he 
who  seeks  refuge  in  these  obtains  release  from  all  suffering.’” 
The  Buddha  said,  “No  indeed,  Aggidatta,  he  who  seeks  refuge 
in  these  does  not  obtain  release  from  suffering.  But  he  who 
seeks  refuge  in  the  Buddha,  the  Dhamma,  and  the  Sangha,  he 
obtains  release  from  the  round  of  suffering.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lesson  all  those  sages  attained  arahat- 
ship,  together  with  the  superhuman  faculties.  Thereupon  they 
saluted  the  Buddha  and  asked  to  be  admitted  to  the  Sangha. 
The  Buddha  stretched  out  his  hand  from  under  his  robe  and 
said,  “Come,  monks!  Lead  the  religious  life.”  That  very  instant 
they  were  furnished  with  the  eight  requisites  and  became  as  it 
were  monks  of  a  hundred  years. 

Now  this  was  the  day  when  all  the  dwellers  in  Anga  and  in 
Magadha  and  in  the  country  of  the  Kurus  were  accustomed  to 
come  with  rich  offerings.  When,  therefore,  they  approached 
with  their  offerings,  and  saw  that  all  those  sages  had  become 
monks,  they  thought  to  themselves,  “Is  our  brahmin  Aggidatta 
great,  or  is  the  monk  Gotama  great?”  And  because  the  Buddha 
had  but  just  arrived,  they  concluded,  “Aggidatta  alone  is 
great.”  The  Buddha  surveyed  their  thoughts  and  said,  “Aggi- 
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datta,  destroy  the  doubt  that  exists  in  the  minds  of  your  disci¬ 
ples.”  Aggidatta  replied,  “That  is  the  very  thing  I  desire  to  do.” 
So  by  superhuman  power  he  rose  seven  times  in  the  air,  and 
descending  to  the  ground,  he  saluted  the  Buddha  and  said, 
“Venerable,  you  are  my  Teacher  and  I  am  your  disciple.”  Thus 
did  Aggidatta  speak,  declaring  himself  the  disciple  of  the 
Buddha. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  188) 

bhayatajjitd  manussd  pabbatdni  vandni  drama 
rukkha  cetydni  ca  ve  bahum  saranam  yanti 

bhayatajjitd:  trembling  in  fear;  manussd :  human  beings; 
pabbatani:  rocks;  vandni’.  forests;  drama:  parks;  rukkha : 
trees;  cetydni  ca:  and  shrines;  ve:  decidedly;  bahum 
saranam:  many  refuges;  yanti:  go  to 

Human  beings  who  tremble  in  fear  seek  refuge  in  mountains, 
forests,  parks,  trees,  and  shrines. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  189) 

etam  saranam  kho  na  khemam  etam  saranam  na  uttamam 
•  •  •  ••••  • 

etam  saranam  dgamma ,  sabbadukkhd  na  pamuccati 

etam  saranam  kho:  this  kind  of  refuge  certainly;  na  khe¬ 
mam:  is  not  secure;  etam  saranam:  this  kind  of  refuge;  na 
uttamam:  is  not  supreme;  etam  saranam  dgamma:  coming 
to  that  refuge;  sabbadukkhd:  from  all  sufferings;  na 
pamuccati:  one  is  not  released 

These  are  not  secure  refuges.  They  are  not  the  supreme  refuge. 
One  who  takes  refuge  in  them  is  not  released  from  all  sufferings. 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  190) 

yd  ca  Buddhahca  Dhammanca  Sanghanca  saranam 
gato  cattdri  ariyasaccdni  sammappahhdya  passati 

yd  ca:  if  someone;  Buddhanca :  in  the  Buddha; 

Dhammanca :  in  the  Dhamma;  Sanghanca :  and  in  the 
Sangha  (Order);  saranam  gato;  takes  refuge;  cattdri  ariya¬ 
saccdni:  four  extraordinary  realities;  samma:  well; 
pahhdya:  with  penetrative  insight;  passati:  (he)  will  see 

If  a  wise  person  were  to  take  shelter  in  the  Buddha,  the 
Dhamma  and  the  Sangha,  he  will  observe  the  four  Noble 
Truths  with  high  wisdom. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  191) 

dukkham  dukkhasamuppadam  dukkhassa  atikkamam  ca 
dukkhupasamagdminam  ariyam  atthahgikam  maggam  ca 

dukkham:  suffering;  dukkhasamuppadam:  arisen  of  suffer¬ 
ing;  dukkhassa  atikkamam:  ending  suffering;  ca  dukkhu¬ 
pasamagdminam:  and  the  way  to  the  end  of  suffering; 
ariyam  atthahgikam  maggam:  (that  is)  the  eight-fold  path 

The  four  extraordinary  realities  are:  suffering;  the  arising  of 
suffering;  the  ending  of  suffering;  the  eightfold  path  leading  to 
the  ending  of  suffering. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  192) 

etam  saranam  kho  khemam  etam  saranam  uttamam 
•  ••  ••••  • 

etam  saranam  dgamma ,  sabbadukkhd  pamuccati 

etam  saranam  kho:  indeed  this  refuge  is;  khemam:  secure; 
etam  saranam:  this  refuge;  uttamam:  is  supreme;  etam 
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saranam  agamma :  when  you  arrive  in  this  refuge;  sab- 
badukkhd :  of  all  suffering;  pamuccati :  (you  are)  set  free 

This  refuge  in  the  Triple  Refuge  is,  of  course,  totally  secure. 
This  is  the  supreme  refuge.  Once  you  take  this  refuge  you  gain 
release  from  all  your  sufferings. 

Commentary 

N'etam  kho  saranam  khemam :  One’s  best  refuge  is  oneself.  A  Bud¬ 
dhist  seeks  refuge  in  the  Buddha,  the  Dhamma  and  the  Sangha  as  the 
Teacher,  the  Teaching  and  the  Taught  in  order  to  gain  his  deliverance 
from  the  ills  of  life.  The  Buddha  is  the  supreme  teacher  who  shows  the 
way  to  deliverance.  The  Dhamma  is  the  unique  way.  The  Sangha  rep¬ 
resents  the  Taught  who  have  followed  the  way  and  have  become  living 
examples.  One  formally  becomes  a  Buddhist  by  intelligently  seeking 
refuge  in  this  Triple  Gem  ( Tisarana ).  A  Buddhist  does  not  seek  refuge 
in  the  Buddha  with  the  hope  that  he  will  be  saved  by  a  personal  act  of 
deliverance.  The  confidence  of  a  Buddhist  in  the  Buddha  is  like  that  of 
a  sick  person  in  a  noted  physician,  or  of  a  student  in  his  teacher. 

yd  ca  Budhanca  Dhammanca  Sanghanca  saranam  gato:  Those  who 
take  refuge  in  the  Buddha,  the  Dhamma  and  the  Sangha.  Though  the 
Sangha  began  its  career  with  only  sixty  disciples,  it  expanded  into 
thousands,  and  in  those  early  days  an  adherent  sought  entry  into  it  by 
pronouncing  the  three-fold  formula  known  as  the  Three  Refuges: 

Buddham  saranam  gacchdmi 
Dhammam  saranam  gacchdmi 
Sangham  saranam  gacchdmi 
Dutiyampi  Buddham  Saranam  Gacchdmi 
Dutiyampi  Dhammam  saranam  gacchdmi 
Dutiyampi  Sangham  saranam  gacchdmi 
Tatiyampi  Buddham  saranam  gacchdmi 
Tatiyampi  Dhammam  saranam  gacchdmi 
Tatiyampi  Sangham  saranam  gacchdmi 
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I  go  for  refuge  to  the  Buddha  (the  Teacher) 

I  go  for  refuge  to  the  Dhamma  (the  Teaching) 

I  go  for  refuge  to  the  Sangha  (the  Taught) 

For  the  second  time  I  go  for  refuge  to  the  Buddha 
For  the  second  time  I  go  for  refuge  to  the  Dhamma 
For  the  second  time  I  go  for  refuge  to  the  Sangha 
For  the  third  time  I  go  for  refuge  to  the  Buddha 
For  the  third  time  I  go  for  refuge  to  the  Dhamma 
For  the  third  time  I  go  for  refuge  to  the  Sangha 


Here  the  Buddha  lays  special  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  individual 
striving  for  purification  and  deliverance  from  the  daily  ills  of  life. 
There  is  no  efficacy  in  praying  to  others  or  in  depending  on  others.  One 
might  question  why  Buddhists  should  seek  refuge  in  the  Buddha, 
Dhamma,  and  the  Sangha,  when  the  Buddha  had  explicitly  advised  His 
followers  not  to  seek  refuge  in  others.  In  seeking  refuge  in  the  Triple 
Gem,  Buddhists  only  regard  the  Buddha  as  an  instructor  who  merely 
shows  the  path  of  Deliverance,  the  Dhamma  as  the  only  way  or  means, 
the  Sangha  as  the  living  examples  of  the  way  of  life  to  be  lived.  Bud¬ 


dhists  do  not  consider  that  they  would  gain  their  deliverance  by  merely 


reciting  these  words  of  commitment.  One  has  to  begin  the  practice  of  it. 


cattari  ariyasaccani :  the  four  extraordinary  realities.  Sacca  is  the  Pali 
term  for  reality,  which  means  the  reality  that  the  Buddha  awakened  to, 
which  is  different  from  the  ordinary  and,  therefore,  is  extraordinary. 
The  Buddha  enunciates  a  four-fold  reality  which  provides  foundation 
for  His  teaching,  which  is  associated  with  the  so-called  existence  or  be¬ 
ing.  Whether  the  Buddhas  arise  or  not,  this  reality  remains  and  it  is  a 
Buddha  who  reveals  it  to  the  deluded  world.  It  does  not  and  cannot 


change  with  time,  because  it  is  available  always.  The  Buddha  was  not 
indebted  to  anyone  for  his  realization  of  it,  as  He  Himself  remarked  in 
his  discourse  thus:  “With  regard  to  things  unheard  of  before,  there 
arose  in  me  the  eye,  the  knowledge,  the  gnosis,  the  insight  and  the 


light.”  These  words  are  very  significant  because  they  testify  to  the 


originality  of  His  experience. 


This  reality,  in  Pali,  is  termed  ariya  saccani.  They  are  so  called  because 
they  were  discovered  by  the  Greatest  Ariya,  that  is,  one  who  has  tran- 
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scended  the  ordinary  state  and  becomes  extraordinary.  The  term  ariya, 
usually  translated  noble,  is  here  translated  extraordinary,  as  opposed  to 
the  ordinary  (puthujj ana) .  We  are  making  a  distinction  between  ordi¬ 
nary  or  naive  reality  as  seen  by  the  common  man  on  the  street  and  the 
extraordinary  reality  experienced  by  the  Buddha  and  his  disciples. 


The  first  part  of  the  extraordinary  reality  deals  with  dukkha  which,  for 
need  of  a  better  English  equivalent,  is  rendered  suffering.  As  a  feeling 
dukkha  means  pain.  What  is  painful  is,  in  short,  the  personality  which 
is  an  impossible  burden  that  we  constantly  carry.  We  are  unable  to 
maintain  it  because  it  is  unrealistic.  Unhappiness  results  from  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  do  the  impossible. 


Average  men  are  only  surface-seers.  An  ariya  sees  things  as  they  truly 
are.  To  an  ariya  life  is  suffering  and  he  finds  no  real  happiness  in  this 
world  which  deceives  with  illusory  pleasures.  Material  happiness  is 
merely  the  gratification  of  some  desire. 


All  are  subject  to  birth  (jdti )  and,  consequently,  to  decay  (jam ),  disease 
(vyddhi)  and  finally  to  death  ( mar  ana ).  No  one  is  exempt  from  these 
four  phases  of  life.  Life  is  not  a  static  entity.  It  is  a  dynamic  process  of 
change.  Self  is  a  static  concept  that  we  try  to  maintain  in  a  dynamic  re¬ 
ality.  This  wish,  when  unfulfilled,  is  suffering.  While  trying  to  main¬ 
tain  this  self  one  meets  unfavourables  or  one  is  separated  from  things 
or  persons.  At  times,  what  one  least  expects  or  what  one  least  desires, 
is  thrust  on  oneself.  Such  unexpected,  unpleasant  circumstances  be¬ 
come  so  intolerable  and  painful  that  weak  people  sometimes  commit 
suicide  as  if  such  an  act  would  solve  the  problem. 


The  cause  of  this  suffering  is  an  emotional  urge  to  ‘personalise’  what  is  ex¬ 
perienced.  The  personality  comes  into  being  through  this  personalization. 


There  are  three  kinds  of  urges.  The  first  is  the  urge  to  enjoy  sensual 
pleasures  (kdmatanha).  The  second  is  the  urge  to  exist  or  be  ( bha - 
vatanhd).  The  third  is  the  urge  to  stop  existing  ( vibhavatanhd ).  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  commentaries,  the  last  two  urges  are  connected  with  the 
belief  in  eternalism  (, sassataditthi )  and  the  belief  in  annihilationism 
(i ucchedaditthi ).  Bhavatanhd  may  also  be  interpreted  as  attachment  to 
realms  of  form  and  vibhavatanhd,  as  attachment  to  formless  realms 
since  rupardga  and  arupardga  are  treated  as  two  fetters  (samydjanas). 
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This  urge  is  a  powerful  emotional  force  latent  in  all,  and  is  the  chief 
cause  of  the  ills  of  life.  It  is  this  urge  which,  in  gross  or  subtle  form, 
leads  to  repeated  births  in  samsara  and  which  makes  one  hold  on  to  all 
forms  of  life  and  personality. 

The  grossest  forms  of  this  urge  for  pleasure  are  attenuated  on  attaining 
sakaddgdmi,  the  second  stage  of  sainthood,  and  it  is  completely  eradi¬ 
cated  on  attaining  anagami,  the  third  stage  of  sainthood.  The  subtle 
forms  of  the  urge  for  existence  and  non-existence  are  eradicated  on  at¬ 
taining  arahatship. 

The  third  aspect  of  the  extraordinary  reality  is  the  complete  cessation 
of  suffering  which  is  Nibbana,  the  ultimate  goal  of  Buddhists.  It  can  be 
achieved  in  this  life  itself  by  the  total  eradication  of  all  urges.  This  Nib¬ 
bana  is  to  be  realized  (, sacchikatabba )  by  renouncing  all  attachment  to 
the  external  world.  This  is  the  depersonalization  of  the  aggregate  of 
personalized  phenomena  (pancup dddnakkhanda )  which  comprise  the 
personality  or  self. 


This  third  extraordinary  reality  has  to  be  realized  by  developing 
(. bhdvetabba )  the  extraordinary  eight-fold  path  (ariyatthangika 
magga ).  This  unique  path  is  the  only  straight  way  to  Nibbana.  This  is 
the  fourth  extraordinary  reality. 


ariy anchatthangikam  maggatn :  the  extraordinary  eight-fold  path. 
This  unique  way  avoids  the  two  extremes:  self-mortification  that  weak¬ 
ens  one’s  body  and  self-indulgence  that  retards  one’s  mind.  It  consists 
of  the  following  eight  factors: 

1)  Harmonious  perspective  (Sammd  Ditthi 

2)  Harmonious  feeling  ( Sammd  Samkappa ) 

3)  Harmonious  speech  ( Sammd  Vac  a) 

4)  Harmonious  action  (Sammd  Kammanta) 

5)  Harmonious  living  (Sammd  Ajlva) 

6)  Harmonious  practice  (Sammd  Vayama ) 

7)  Harmonious  introspection  (Sammd  Sad) 

8)  Harmonious  equilibrium  (Sammd  Samddhi ) 


1.  Harmonious  perspective  is  explained  as  the  knowledge  of  the  four 
extraordinary  realities.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  understanding  of  one- 
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self  as  one  really  is,  because,  as  the  Rohitassa  Sutta  states,  these  truths 
are  concerned  with  the  one-fathom  long  body  of  man.  The  keynote  of 
Buddhism  is  this  harmonious  perspective  which  removes  all  conflicts 
within  and  without. 


2.  Clear  vision  leads  to  clear  feeling.  The  second  factor  of  the  path  is, 
therefore,  Samma  Samkappa.  The  English  renderings  -  right  resolu¬ 
tions,  right  aspirations  -  do  not  convey  the  actual  meaning  of  the  Pali 
term.  Right  feelings  may  be  suggested  as  the  nearest  English  equivalent. 


It  is  the  emotional  state  or  feelings  that  either  defiles  or  purifies  a  per¬ 
son.  Feelings  mould  a  person’s  nature  and  control  destiny.  Evil  feel¬ 
ings  tend  to  debase  one  just  as  good  feelings  tend  to  elevate  a  person. 
Sometimes  a  single  feeling  can  either  destroy  or  save. 


Samma  Samkappa  serves  the  double  purpose  of  eliminating  bad  feel¬ 
ings  and  thoughts  and  developing  good  feelings.  Right  feelings,  in  this 
particular  context,  are  three-fold.  They  consist  of. 


(i)  Nekkhamma  -  desire  for  renunciation  of  worldly  pleasures,  which  is 
opposed  to  attachment,  selfishness,  and  self-possessiveness; 


(ii)  Avyapada  -  feelings  of  loving-kindness,  goodwill,  or  benevolence, 
which  are  opposed  to  hatred,  ill-will,  or  aversion,  and 


(iii)  Avihimsa  -  feelings  of  harmlessness  or  compassion,  which  are  op¬ 
posed  to  cruelty  and  callousness. 


These  evil  and  good  feelings  are  latent  in  all.  As  long  as  we  are  ordi¬ 
nary  people,  bad  feelings  rise  to  the  surface  at  unexpected  moments  in 
great  strength.  When  they  are  totally  eradicated  on  attaining  arahatship, 
one’s  stream  of  consciousness  becomes  pure. 


Harmonious  feelings  automatically  lead  to  harmonious  speech  and  ac¬ 
tion,  which  results  in  a  harmonious  life. 


These  good  feelings,  however,  have  to  be  maintained  only  by  constant 
practice  in  preventing  and  eliminating  evil  thoughts  and  the  cultivation 
and  maintenance  of  good  thoughts.  This  leads  to  constant  introspective 
awareness  of  the  experience  within.  This  results  in  the  attainment  of 
mental  equilibrium.  This  undisturbed  mind  is  aware  of  reality.  This 
awareness  maintains  the  peace  that  cannot  be  disturbed. 


Rare  Indeed  Is  Buddha’s  Arising 


14  (7)  The  Story  of  the  Question  Raised  by  Venerable  Ananda 

(Verse  193) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  the  question  raised  by  Venerable 
Ananda. 

One  day,  Venerable  Ananda  pondered  thus:  “Our  Teacher  has 
told  us  that  thoroughbreds  of  elephants  are  born  only  among 
Chaddanta  and  Uposatha  breeds,  that  thoroughbreds  of  horses 
are  born  only  among  the  Sindh  breed,  that  thoroughbreds  of 
cattle  are  born  only  among  the  Usabha  breed.  Thus,  he  had 
talked  to  us  only  about  the  thoroughbreds  of  elephants,  horses 
and  cattle,  but  not  of  the  noblest  of  men  {purisdjanno ).” 

After  reflecting  thus,  Venerable  Ananda  went  to  the  Buddha, 
and  put  to  him  the  question  of  the  nobles  of  men.  To  him,  the 
Buddha  replied,”  Ananda,  the  noblest  of  men  is  not  born  every¬ 
where,  he  is  born  among  Khattiyamahasala  and  Brahman- 
amahasala,  the  wealthy  clans  of  Khattiya  and  Brahmana.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  193) 

purisdjanno  dullabhd ,  so  sabbattha  na  jdyati  so 
dhiro  yattha  jdyati  tarn  kulam  sukham  edhati 

purisdjanno'.  a  noble  being  among  men  (a  Buddha);  dul¬ 
labhd'.  is  rare;  so:  that  kind  of  rare  being;  sabbattha:  in  all 
places;  na  jdyati:  is  not  born;  so  dhiro:  that  noble  and  wise 
person;  yattha:  if  in  some  place;  jdyati:  if  born;  tarn  kulam: 
that  family;  sukham  edhati:  to  happiness  comes 
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The  Buddha  is  rare  indeed.  Such  a  rare  person  is  not  born  eve¬ 
rywhere.  If  such  a  noble  and  wise  person  were  born  in  a  clan, 
that  clan  will  reap  happiness. 


Commentary 

sabbattha  na  jayati:  not  born  everywhere.  The  reference  is  to  the  birth 
of  the  Buddha.  The  Buddha  is  not  born  just  anywhere.  The  would-be- 
sage  was  in  heaven  when  he  was  invited  by  the  deities  and  brahmas  to 
be  born  on  Earth  as  the  Buddha.  But  the  Buddha,  before  assenting  to 
their  wish,  made  what  is  called  the  five  great  observations  (panca 
maha-vilokana) .  He  observed,  namely,  the  time,  the  continent,  the 
country,  the  family,  and  the  mother  and  her  span  of  life.  In  the  first  of 
these  observations,  he  asked  himself  whether  it  was  the  right  time  or 
not.  “It  is  not  the  right  time  when  the  length  of  men’s  lives  is  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand  years.  And  why  is  it  not  the  right  time?  For  then 
the  birth,  ageing  and  dying  of  beings  are  not  manifest,  and  there  is  no 
teaching  of  the  Dhamma  of  Buddhas  that  is  freed  from  the  three  char¬ 
acteristic  marks,  so  that  when  they  (Buddhas)  are  talking  to  these  (peo¬ 
ple)  about  impermanence,  anguish  and  no-self,  they  say,  ‘Whatever  is 
this  they  are  talking  about?’  and  think  it  should  neither  be  listened  to 
nor  believed.  Consequently  there  is  no  penetration.  This  being  so,  it  is 
a  dispensation  not  leading  out.  Therefore,  this  is  not  the  right  time.” 
“Also,  it  is  not  the  right  time  when  men’s  lives  are  less  than  a  hundred 
years.  And  why  is  it  not  the  right  time?  Then  beings  are  abounding  in 
defilements;  and  an  exhortation  given  to  those  who  are  abounding  in 
defilements  makes  no  impression,  but,  like  a  mark  drawn  with  a  stick 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  immediately  disappears.  This,  therefore, 
also  is  not  the  right  time.” 


But  when  the  length  of  men’s  lives  is  between  a  hundred  years  and  a 
hundred  thousand  years,  then  it  is  the  right  time.  Now  at  that  time 
men’s  lives  were  a  hundred  years;  accordingly,  the  Buddha  observed 
that  it  was  the  right  time  for  his  birth. 

Next,  he  made  the  observation  concerning  the  continent.  Looking  over 
the  four  continents  with  the  surrounding  islands,  he  reflected,  “In  three 
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of  the  continents  the  Buddhas  are  never  born;  only  in  Jambudlpa  are 
they  born.”  Thus,  he  decided  on  the  continent.  Next,  he  made  the  ob¬ 
servation  concerning  the  place.  “The  continent  of  Jambudlpa  is  large,” 
thought  he,  “being  ten  thousand  leagues  around.  In  which  of  its  coun¬ 
tries  are  the  Buddhas  born?”  And,  observing  the  region,  he  decided  on 
the  middle  country  in  the  city  of  Kapilavatthu. 

Then  he  made  the  observation  concerning  the  family.  “The  Buddhas,” 
thought  he,  “are  never  born  either  in  a  vessa  (merchant)  family  or  in 
suddha  (labourer)  family.  But  they  are  born  either  in  a  khattiya  (noble) 
family  or  in  a  brahmin  (priest)  family  whichever  is  then  of  the  higher 
repute  in  the  world.  At  the  present  time  the  khattiya  (noble)  family  is  of 
the  higher  repute  in  the  world.  I  will  be  born  therein.  The  king  named 
Suddhodana  will  be  my  father.”  Thus,  he  decided  on  the  family. 

Then  he  made  the  observation  concerning  the  mother.  “The  mother  of 
a  Buddha,”  thought  he,  “is  never  a  wanton,  nor  a  drunkard,  but  is  one 
who  had  fulfilled  perfections  through  a  hundred  thousand  cycles,  and 
has  kept  the  five  precepts  unbroken  from  the  day  of  her  birth.  Now  this 
queen  named  Mahamaya  is  such  a  one.  She  shall  be  my  mother.  But, 
what  shall  be  her  span  of  life?”  And  he  perceived  that  it  was  to  be  ten 
months  and  seven  days. 

Having  thus  made  the  five  great  observations,  he  kindly  promised  the 
devas  what  they  requested,  saying,  “Venerables,  you  are  right.  The 
time  has  come  for  my  Buddhahood.”  Then,  surrounded  by  the  devas  of 
the  Tusita  heaven,  and  dismissing  all  the  other  devas,  he  entered  the 
Nandana  Grove  of  the  Tusita  heaven,  for  in  each  of  the  heavens  there  is 
a  Nandana  Grove.  And  here,  the  devatas  said,  “Attain  in  your  next  ex¬ 
istence  your  high  destiny,”  and  kept  reminding  him  that  he  had  already 
paved  the  way  to  it  by  his  accumulated  merit.  Now  it  was  while  he  was 
thus  dwelling,  surrounded  by  these  deities,  and  continually  reminded 
of  his  accumulated  merit,  that  he  died,  and  was  conceived  in  the  womb 
of  queen  Mahamaya.  This  event  took  place  in  the  month  of  Esala  (July, 
August),  on  the  day  of  full-moon,  early  in  the  morning  under  the  aster- 
ism  (; nekata )  of  Uttarasalha. 
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Four  Factors  Of  Happiness 

14  (8)  The  Story  of  Many  Monks  (Verse  194) 


While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse,  with  reference  to  many  monks. 

Once,  many  monks  were  discussing  the  question  “What  consti¬ 
tutes  happiness?”  These  monks  realized  that  happiness  meant 
different  things  to  different  people.  Thus,  they  said,  “To  some 
people  to  have  the  riches  and  glory  like  that  of  a  king  is  happi¬ 
ness,  to  some  people  sensual  pleasure  is  happiness,  but  to  oth¬ 
ers  to  have  good  rice  cooked  with  meat  is  happiness.”  While 
they  were  talking,  the  Buddha  came  in.  After  learning  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  their  talk,  the  Buddha  said,  “The  pleasures  that  you  have 
mentioned  do  not  get  you  out  of  the  round  of  rebirths.  In  this 
world,  these  constitute  happiness:  the  arising  of  a  Buddha,  the 
opportunity  to  hear  the  Teaching  of  the  Sublime  Truth,  and  the 
harmony  among  monks.”  At  the  end  of  the  discourse,  those 
monks  attained  arahatship. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  194) 

Buddhdnam  uppado  sukhd ,  saddhammadesand  sukhd , 
sanghassa  sdmaggi  sukhd ,  samaggdnam  tapo  sukhd 

Buddhdnam'.  of  the  Buddha;  uppado :  arising;  sukhd :  (is) 
joyful;  saddhammadesand'.  the  proclamation  of  the 
Dhamma;  sukhd:  is  joyful;  sanghassa :  of  the  brotherhood; 
sdmaggi:  concord  (unity);  sukhd:  (is)  joyful;  samaggdnam: 
of  those  in  concord;  tapo:  religious  practice;  sukhd:  (is) 
joyful 
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The  arising  of  the  Buddhas  is  joyful.  The  proclamation  of  the 
Dhamma  is  joyful.  The  concord  of  the  Sangha  is  joyful.  Joyful 
indeed  is  spiritual  practice  in  harmony. 

Commentary 

Buddhanam  uppado  sukho :  the  arising  of  the  Buddha  is  a  blissful 
event.  In  the  traditional  lore  regarding  the  birth  of  Prince  Siddhattha, 
who  was  later  to  become  Buddha,  there  is  an  indication  of  the  happi¬ 
ness  he  would  bring  to  the  world  later  as  the  Buddha.  Now  other  mor¬ 
tals  on  issuing  from  the  maternal  womb  are  disagreeable;  but  not  so  the 
Bodhisatta.  He  issued  from  his  mother’s  womb  like  a  preacher  de¬ 
scending  from  his  pulpit,  or  a  man  coming  down  stairs,  stretching  out 
both  hands  and  feet  without  any  impurities  like  a  jewel  thrown  upon  a 
vesture  of  Varanasi  cloth. 

There  are  further  details  about  this  blissful  event. 

Before  the  child  touches  the  ground,  he  is  received  by  four  deities,  and 
is  presented  to  the  mother,  saying,  “Be  rejoiced,  O’  Queen,  you  have 
given  birth  to  a  great  being.” 

Four  great  kings  received  the  child  from  the  deities  into  a  soft  leopard 
skin,  and  from  them  the  child  was  received  by  the  retinue  of  the  Queen 
into  a  silken  robe.  The  child  set  his  feet  on  earth,  and  faced  the  Easterly 
direction.  A  white  canopy  was  raised  over  him. 

Innumerable  universes  appeared  like  one  compound.  Gods  and  men 
made  offerings  with  flowers  and  incense,  etc.,  and  said,  “O  Great  Be¬ 
ing,  there  is  none  to  equal  you  here;  whence  any  superior.”  Looking  on 
all  sides  the  Buddha  saw  no  equal  of  his,  and  took  seven  steps  in  the 
Northern  direction.  As  the  seventh  step  was  taken,  the  Buddha  de¬ 
clared,  “I  am  the  chief  of  the  world.  This  is  my  last  birth.  There  will  be 
no  more  births  for  me.”  For,  this  is  the  birth  of  the  Buddha,  the  unique 
and  marvellous  being,  who  is  born  in  the  world  out  of  compassion  for 
the  world,  for  the  good,  the  benefit  and  the  happiness  of  gods  and  men. 
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As  the  Buddha  was  born,  a  limitless  super  radiance  surpassing  that  of 
the  gods  traversed  through  the  entire  universe.  Myriads  of  gods  in  the 
heaven  of  Tavatimsa  immensely  rejoiced  to  hear  of  the  birth  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  Buddha  and  engaged  in  much  revelry  and  sport. 

At  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  Buddha,  there  were  also  born  Bhad- 
dhakaccana  (Yasodhara),  the  Ministers  Channa  and  Kaludayi,  and 
Kanthaka,  the  horse.  The  Bodhi-tree  and  the  four  great  treasures,  too, 
arose  at  this  time. 

Sanghassa  samaggi:  Sangha  is  the  oldest,  democratically  constituted, 
historic  celibate  Order,  founded  by  the  Buddha.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
Sangha  denotes  those  noble  disciples  who  have  realized  the  four  Paths 
and  four  Fruits.  The  ordinary  bhikkhus  of  the  present  day  are  merely 
their  representatives. 
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Worship  Those  Who  Deserve  Adoration 

Worship  Brings  Limitless  Merit 

14  (9)  The  Story  of  the  Golden  StGpa  of  Kassapa  Buddha 

(Verses  1 95  &  196) 

While  travelling  from  Savatthi  to  Varanasi,  the  Buddha  spoke 
these  verses,  with  reference  to  a  brahmin  and  the  Golden  Stupa 
of  Kassapa. 

One  day  Buddha  departed  from  Savatthi,  accompanied  by  a 
large  company  of  monks  and  set  out  for  Varanasi.  On  his  way 
thither  he  came  to  a  certain  shrine  near  the  village  Todeyya. 
There  the  Buddha  sat  down,  sent  forth  Ananda  and  bade  him  to 
summon  a  brahmin  who  was  tilling  the  soil  nearby.  When  the 
brahmin  came,  he  omitted  to  pay  reverence  to  the  Buddha,  but 
paid  reverence  only  to  the  shrine.  Having  so  done,  he  stood 
there  before  the  Buddha.  The  Buddha  said,  “How  do  you  re¬ 
gard  this  place,  brahmin?”  The  brahmin  replied,  “This  shrine 
has  come  down  to  us  through  generations,  and  that  is  why  I 
reverence  it,  Venerable  Gotama.”  Thereupon  the  Buddha 
praised  him,  saying,  “In  reverencing  this  place  you  have  done 
well,  brahmin.” 

When  the  monks  heard  this,  they  entertained  misgivings  and 
said,  “For  what  reason  did  you  bestow  this  praise?”  So  in  order 
to  dispel  their  doubts,  the  Buddha  recited  the  GhatTkara  Sut- 
tanta  in  the  Majjhima  Nikdya.  Then  by  the  superhuman  power, 
He  created  in  the  air  a  mountain  of  gold  double  the  golden 
shrine  of  the  Buddha  Kassapa,  a  league  in  height.  Then,  point¬ 
ing  to  the  numerous  company  of  His  disciples,  He  said,  “Brah¬ 
min,  it  is  even  more  fitting  to  render  honour  to  men  who  are  so 
deserving  of  honour  as  these.”  Then,  in  the  words  of  the  Sutta 
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of  the  Great  Decease,  He  declared  that  the  Buddhas  and  others, 
four  in  number,  are  worthy  of  shrines.  Then  He  described  in 
detail  the  three  kinds  of  shrines:  the  shrine  for  bodily  relics,  the 
shrine  for  commemorative  relics,  and  the  shrine  for  articles 
used  or  enjoyed.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  lesson  the  brahmin 
attained  the  fruit  of  conversion. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  195) 

papahca  samatikkante  tinna  sokapariddave 
pujarahe  Buddhe  yadi  vd  sdvake  pujayato 

papahca  samatikkante'.  those  who  have  gone  beyond  ordi¬ 
nary  apperception;  tinna  sokapariddave'.  who  have  crossed 
over  grief  and  lamentation;  pujarahe'.  who  deserve  to  be 
worshipped;  Buddhe'.  (namely)  the  Buddha;  yadi  vd:  and 
also:  sdvake:  the  disciples  of  the  Buddha;  pujayato:  if 
someone  were  to  worship  them 

Those  who  have  gone  beyond  apperception  (the  normal  way  of 
perceiving  the  world),  who  have  crossed  over  grief  and  lamen¬ 
tation.  They  deserve  to  be  worshipped;  namely,  the  Buddhas 
and  their  disciples. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  196) 

nibbute  akutobhaye  tadise  te  pujayato  puhham 
imam  mattam  iti  sahkhdtum  kena  ci  api  na  sakkd 

nibbute:  who  have  reached  imperturbability;  akutobhaye: 
who  does  to  tremble  or  fear;  tadise:  that  kind  of  being;  te 
pujayato:  one  who  reveres;  puhham:  merit;  imam  mattam 
iti:  as  this  much  or  so  much;  sahkhdtum:  to  quantify;  na 
sakkd:  not  able;  kenaci:  by  anyone 
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One  who  worships  those  who  have  attained  imperturbability 
and  do  not  tremble  or  fear,  earns  much  merit.  The  merit  earned 
by  such  a  person  cannot  be  measured  by  anyone. 


Commentary 

pujaraho  pujayato,  Buddhe  yadiva  savake :  worship  those  who  de¬ 
served  to  be  worshipped,  the  Buddhas  and  their  disciples.  Why  is  the 
Buddha  to  be  worshipped?  His  attainment  of  Enlightenment  and  his 
mission  will  elucidate  it.  The  Buddha  lived  in  Jambudlpa  over  2,500 
years  ago,  and  was  known  as  Siddhattha  (in  Sanskrit  Siddhartha,  the 
one  whose  purpose  has  been  achieved).  Gotama  (in  Sanskrit  Gautama) 
was  his  family  name.  His  father,  Suddhodana,  ruled  over  the  land  of 
the  Sakyas  at  Kapilavatthu  on  the  Nepalese  frontier.  Mahamaya,  prin¬ 
cess  of  the  Koliyas,  was  Suddhodana’ s  queen.  On  the  full-moon  day  of 
May  -  vasanta-tide,  when  in  Jambudlpa  the  trees  were  laden  with  leaf, 
flower,  and  fruit  -  and  man,  bird  and  beast  were  in  joyous  mood, 
Queen  Mahamaya  was  travelling  in  state  from  Kapilavatthu  to  De- 
vadaha,  her  parental  home,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  to 
give  birth  to  her  child.  But  that  was  not  to  be,  for  halfway  between  the 
two  cities,  in  the  Lumbini  Grove,  under  the  shade  of  a  flowering  Sal 
tree,  she  brought  forth  a  son. 


Queen  Mahamaya,  the  mother,  passed  away  on  the  seventh  day  after 
the  birth  of  her  child,  and  the  baby  was  nursed  by  his  mother’ s  sister, 
Pajapati  Gotami.  The  child  was  nurtured  till  manhood,  in  refinement, 
amidst  an  abundance  of  luxury.  The  father  did  not  fail  to  give  his  son 
the  education  that  a  prince  ought  to  receive.  He  became  skilled  in  many 
a  branch  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  arts  of  war  and  he  easily  excelled  all 
others.  Nevertheless,  from  his  childhood,  the  prince  was  given  to  seri¬ 
ous  contemplation.  When  the  prince  grew  up  the  father’s  fervent  wish 
was  that  his  son  should  marry,  bring  up  a  family  and  be  his  worthy  suc¬ 
cessor;  but  he  feared  that  the  prince  would  one  day  give  up  home  for 
the  homeless  life  of  an  ascetic. 
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According  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  the 
prince  was  married  to  his  cousin  Y asodhara,  the  only  daughter  of  King 
Suppabuddha  and  Queen  Pamita  of  the  Koliyas.  The  princess  was  of 
the  same  age  as  the  prince.  Lacking  nothing  of  the  material  joys  of  life, 
he  lived  without  knowing  of  sorrow.  Yet  all  the  efforts  of  the  father  to 
hold  his  son  a  prisoner  to  the  senses  and  make  him  worldly-minded 
were  of  no  avail.  King  Suddhodana’ s  endeavours  to  keep  life’ s  miser¬ 
ies  from  his  son’s  inquiring  eyes  only  heightened  Prince  Siddhattha’s 
curiosity  and  his  resolute  search  for  Truth  and  Enlightenment. 

With  the  advance  of  age  and  maturity,  the  prince  began  to  glimpse  the 
problems  of  the  world.  As  it  was  said,  he  saw  four  visions:  the  first  was 
a  man  weakened  with  age,  utterly  helpless;  the  second  was  the  sight  of 
a  man  who  was  mere  skin  and  bones,  supremely  unhappy  and  forlorn, 
smitten  with  some  disease;  the  third  was  the  sight  of  a  band  of  lament¬ 
ing  kinsmen  bearing  on  their  shoulders  the  corpse  of  one  beloved,  for 
cremation.  These  woeful  signs  deeply  moved  him.  The  fourth  vision, 
however,  made  a  lasting  impression.  He  saw  a  recluse,  calm  and  se¬ 
rene,  aloof  and  independent,  and  learnt  that  he  was  one  who  had  aban¬ 
doned  his  home  to  live  a  life  of  purity,  to  seek  Truth  and  solve  the  rid¬ 
dle  of  life.  Thoughts  of  renunciation  flashed  through  the  prince’s  mind 
and  in  deep  contemplation  he  turned  homeward.  The  heart-throb  of  an 
agonized  and  ailing  humanity  found  a  responsive  echo  in  his  own 
heart.  The  more  he  came  in  contact  with  the  world  outside  his  palace 
walls,  the  more  convinced  he  became  that  the  world  was  lacking  in  true 
happiness. 


In  the  silence  of  that  moonlit  night  (it  was  the  full-moon  of  July)  such 
thoughts  as  these  arose  in  him:  “Youth,  the  prince  of  life,  ends  in  old 
age  and  man’s  senses  fail  him  when  they  are  most  needed.  The  healthy 
and  hearty  lose  their  vigour  when  disease  suddenly  creeps  in.  Finally, 
death  comes,  sudden  perhaps  and  unexpected,  and  puts  an  end  to  this 
brief  span  of  life.  Surely,  there  must  be  an  escape  from  this  unsatisfac¬ 
toriness,  from  ageing  and  death.”  Thus  the  great  intoxication  of  youth, 
of  health,  and  of  life  left  him.  Having  seen  the  vanity  and  the  danger  of 
the  three  intoxications,  he  was  overcome  by  a  powerful  urge  to  seek 
and  win  the  Deathless,  to  strive  for  deliverance  from  old  age,  illness 
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and  misery  to  seek  it  for  himself  and  for  all  beings  that  suffer.  It  was 
his  deep  compassion  that  led  him  to  the  quest  ending  in  Enlightenment, 
in  Buddhahood.  It  was  compassion  that  now  moved  his  heart  towards 
the  renunciation  and  opened  for  him  the  doors  of  the  supreme  cage  of 
his  home  life.  It  was  compassion  that  made  his  determination  unshaka¬ 
ble  even  by  the  last  parting  glance  at  his  beloved  wife,  asleep  with  their 
baby  in  her  arms.  Now  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  in  the  flower  of 
youthful  manhood,  on  the  day  his  beautiful  Yasodhara  gave  birth  to  his 
only  son,  Rahula,  who  made  the  parting  more  sorrowful,  he  tore  him¬ 
self  away.  The  prince,  with  a  superhuman  effort  of  will,  renounced 
wife,  child,  father  and  the  crown  that  held  the  promise  of  power  and 
glory.  In  the  guise  of  an  indigent  ascetic,  he  retreated  into  forest  soli¬ 
tude,  to  seek  the  eternal  verities  of  life,  in  quest  of  the  supreme  security 
from  bondage  -  Nibbana.  Dedicating  himself  to  the  noble  task  of  dis¬ 
covering  a  remedy  for  life’s  universal  ill,  he  sought  guidance  from  two 
famous  sages,  Alara  Kalama  and  Uddaka  Ramaputta,  hoping  that  they, 
being  masters  of  meditation,  would  show  him  the  way  to  deliverance. 
He  practiced  mental  stillness  and  reached  the  highest  meditative  attain¬ 
ments  possible  thereby,  but  was  not  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  en¬ 
lightenment.  Their  range  of  knowledge,  mystical  experience,  however, 
was  insufficient  to  grant  him  what  he  earnestly  sought.  He,  therefore, 
left  them  in  search  of  the  unknown  truth.  In  his  wanderings  he  finally 
reached  Uruvela,  by  the  river  Neranjara  at  Gaya.  He  was  attracted  by 
its  quiet  and  dense  groves  and  the  clear  waters  of  the  river.  Finding  that 
this  was  a  suitable  place  to  continue  his  quest  for  enlightenment,  he  de¬ 
cided  to  stay.  Five  other  ascetics  who  admired  his  determined  effort 
waited  on  him.  They  were  Kondanna,  Bhaddiya,  Vappa,  Mahanama 
and  Assaji. 


There  was,  and  still  is,  a  belief  in  Jambudlpa  among  many  of  her  ascet¬ 
ics  that  purification  and  final  deliverance  from  ills  can  be  achieved  by 
rigorous  self-mortification,  and  the  ascetic  Gotama  decided  to  test  the 
truth  of  it.  And  so  there  at  Uruvela  he  began  a  determined  struggle  to 
subdue  his  body,  in  the  hope  that  his  mind,  set  free  from  the  physical 
body,  might  be  able  to  soar  to  the  heights  of  liberation.  Most  zealous 
was  he  in  these  practices.  He  lived  on  leaves  and  roots,  on  a  steadily  re¬ 
duced  pittance  of  food,  he  wore  rags,  he  slept  among  corpses  or  on 
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beds  of  thorns.  He  said,  “Rigorous  have  I  been  in  my  ascetic  discipline. 
Rigorous  have  I  been  beyond  all  others.  Like  wasted,  withered  reeds 
became  all  my  limbs.”  In  such  words  as  these,  in  later  years,  having  at¬ 
tained  to  full  enlightenment,  did  the  Buddha  give  an  awe-inspiring  de¬ 
scription  of  his  early  penances.  Struggling  thus,  for  six  long  years,  he 
came  nearly  to  death,  but  he  found  himself  still  away  from  his  goal. 
The  utter  futility  of  self-mortification  became  abundantly  clear  to  him, 
by  his  own  experience;  his  experiment  with  self  mortification,  for  en¬ 
lightenment,  had  failed.  But  undiscouraged,  his  still  active  mind 
searched  for  new  paths  to  the  aspired-for  goal.  Then  it  happened  that 
he  remembered  the  peace  of  his  meditation  in  childhood,  under  a  rose- 
apple  tree,  and  he  confidently  felt:  “This  is  the  path  to  enlightenment.” 
He  knew,  however,  that,  with  a  body  so  utterly  weakened  as  his,  he 
could  not  follow  that  path  with  any  chance  of  success.  Thus  he  aban¬ 
doned  self-mortification  and  extreme  fasting  and  took  normal  food. 


His  emaciated  body  recovered  its  former  health  and  his  exhausted  vig¬ 


our  soon  returned.  Now  his  five  companions  left  him  in  their  disap¬ 


pointment;  for  they  thought  that  he  had  given  up  the  effort,  to  live  a  life 


of  abundance  instead. 


Nevertheless  with  firm  determination  and  complete  faith  in  his  own 
purity  and  strength,  unaided  by  any  teacher,  accompanied  by  none,  the 
Bodhisatta  (as  he  was  known  before  he  attained  enlightenment)  re¬ 
solved  to  make  his  final  search  in  complete  solitude.  Cross-legged  he 
sat  under  a  tree,  which  later  became  known  as  the  Bodhi-tree,  the  Tree 
of  Enlightenment  or  Tree  of  Wisdom,  on  the  bank  of  Neranjara  River, 
at  Gaya  (now  known  as  Buddha-Gaya)  -  at  “a  pleasant  spot  soothing  to 
the  senses  and  stimulating  to  the  mind”  making  the  final  effort  with  the 
inflexible  resolution:  “Though  only  my  skin,  sinews,  and  bones  re¬ 
main,  and  my  blood  and  flesh  dry  up  and  wither  away,  yet  will  I  never 
stir  from  this  seat  until  I  have  attained  full  enlightenment  ( samma - 
sambodhi ).”  So  indefatigable  in  effort  as  he  was,  and  so  resolute  to  re¬ 
alize  Truth  and  attain  Full  Enlightenment  that  he  applied  himself  to  the 
mindful  in-and-out  breathing  {ana  +  apdna  sati),  the  meditation  he  had 
developed  in  his  childhood,  and  the  Bodhisatta  entered  upon  and  dwelt 
in  the  first  degree  of  meditative  mental  repose  ( jhana ;  Sanskrit, 
dhyana ) . 
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Happiness 


Sukha  Vagga  (Happiness)  ^  Without  Sickness 
Among  The  Sick  Not  Anxious  Among  The  Anxious 

15  (1)  The  Story  of  the  Pacification  of  the  Relatives  of  the  Buddha 

(Verses  197  - 199) 

The  Buddha  spoke  these  verses  in  the  country  of  Sakyan  with 
reference  to  the  relatives  who  were  quarrelling  over  the  use  of 
the  waters  of  the  RohinI  River. 

The  story  goes  that  the  Sakyas  and  the  Koliyas  caused  the  wa¬ 
ter  of  the  River  RohinI  to  be  confined  by  a  single  dam  between 
the  city  of  Kapilavatthu  and  the  city  of  Koliya,  and  cultivated 
the  fields  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Now  in  the  month 
Jetthamula  the  crops  began  to  fail,  whereupon  the  labourers 
employed  by  the  residents  of  both  cities  assembled.  Said  the 
residents  of  the  city  of  Koliya,  “If  this  water  is  diverted  to  both 
sides  of  the  river,  there  will  not  be  enough  both  for  you  and  for 
us  too.  But  our  crops  will  ripen  with  a  single  watering.  There¬ 
fore  let  us  have  the  water.” 

The  Sakyas  replied,  “After  you  have  filled  your  storehouses, 
we  shall  not  have  the  heart  to  take  gold  and  emeralds  and  pen¬ 
nies,  and,  baskets  and  sacks  in  our  hands,  go  from  house  to 
house  seeking  favours  at  your  hands.  Our  crops  also  will  ripen 
with  a  single  watering.  Therefore  let  us  have  this  water.”  ‘We 
will  not  give  it  to  you.”  “Neither  will  we  give  it  to  you.”  The 
talk  waxed  bitterly  until  finally  one  arose  and  struck  another  a 
blow.  The  other  returned  the  blow  and  a  general  fight  ensued, 
the  combatants  making  matters  worse  by  casting  aspersions  on 
the  origin  of  the  two  royal  families. 

Said  the  labourers  employed  by  the  Koliyas,  “You  who  live  in 
the  city  of  Kapilavatthu,  take  your  children  and  go  where  you 
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belong.  Are  we  likely  to  suffer  harm  from  the  elephants  and 
horses  and  shields  and  weapons  of  those  who,  like  dogs  and 
jackals,  have  cohabited  with  their  own  sisters?”  The  labourers 
employed  by  the  Sakyas  replied,  “You  lepers,  take  your  chil¬ 
dren  and  go  where  you  belong.  Are  we  likely  to  suffer  harm 
from  the  elephants  and  horses  and  shields  and  weapons  of  des¬ 
titute  outcasts  who  have  lived  in  the  trees  like  animals?”  Both 
parties  of  labourers  went  and  reported  the  quarrel  to  the  minis¬ 
ters  who  had  charge  of  the  work,  and  the  ministers  reported  the 
matter  to  the  royal  households.  Thereupon  the  Sakyas  came 
forth  armed  for  battle  and  cried  out,  “We  will  show  what 
strength  and  power  belong  to  those  who  have  cohabited  with 
their  sisters.”  Likewise  the  Koliyas  came  forth  armed  for  battle 
and  cried  out,  ‘We  will  show  what  strength  and  power  belong 
to  those  who  dwell  in  the  trees.” 

As  the  Buddha  surveyed  the  world  at  dawn  and  beheld  his 
kinsmen,  he  thought  to  himself,  “If  I  refrain  from  going  to 
them,  these  men  will  destroy  each  other.  It  is  clearly  my  duty  to 
go  to  them.”  Accordingly  he  flew  through  the  air  quite  alone  to 
the  spot  where  his  kinsmen  were  gathered  together,  and  seated 
himself  cross-legged  in  the  air  over  the  middle  of  the  RohinI 
River.  When  the  Buddha’s  kinsmen  saw  the  Buddha,  they 
threw  away  their  weapons  and  did  reverence  to  Him.  Said  the 
Buddha  to  His  kinsmen,  “What  is  all  this  quarrel  about,  great 
king?”  ‘We  do  not  know,  Venerable.”  “Who  then  would  be 
likely  to  know?”  “The  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  would 
be  likely  to  know.”  The  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  said, 
“The  viceroy  would  be  likely  to  know.”  Thus  the  Buddha  put 
the  question  first  to  one  and  then  to  another,  asking  the  slave- 
labourers  last  of  all.  The  slave-labourers  replied,  “The  quarrel 
is  about  water.” 
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Then  the  Buddha  asked  the  king,  “How  much  is  water  worth, 
great  king?”  “Very  little,  Venerable.”  “How  much  are  Sakyas 
worth,  great  king?”  “Sakyas  are  beyond  price,  Venerable.”  “It 
is  not  fitting  that  because  of  a  little  water  you  should  destroy 
Sakyas  who  are  beyond  price.”  They  were  silent.  Then  the 
Buddha  addressed  them  and  said,  “Great  kings,  why  do  you  act 
in  this  manner?  Were  I  not  here  present  today,  you  would  set 
flowing  a  river  of  blood.  You  have  acted  in  a  most  unbecoming 
manner.  You  live  in  enmity,  indulging  in  the  five  kinds  of  ha¬ 
tred.  I  live  free  from  hatred.  You  live  afflicted  with  the  sick¬ 
ness  of  the  evil  passions.  I  live  free  from  disease.  I  live  free 
from  the  eager  pursuit  of  anything.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  197) 

verinesu  averind  vata  susukham  jlvdma 
manussesu  verinesu  averind  vihardma 

verinesu :  among  those  filled  with  hatred;  averind  vata : 
indeed  without  hatred;  susukham :  happily;  jlvdma :  we 
dwell;  manussesu :  among  people;  verinesu :  who  are  full  of 
hatred;  averind :  without  hatred;  vihardma :  (we)  continue 
to  live 

Among  those  who  hate,  we  live  without  hating.  When  they 
hate  we  live  without  hating.  We  live  extremely  happily  among 
those  who  hate. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  198) 

aturesu  andturd  vata  susukham  jlvdma 
manussesu  aturesu  andturd  vihardma 

aturesu:  among  those  who  are  sick  (with  defilements); 
andturd :  (we)  free  of  sickness;  vata:  indeed;  susukham:  in 
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extreme  happiness;  jTvdma :  we  live;  manussesu  aturesu : 
among  those  people  who  are  sick;  andturd :  without  being 
sick;  viharama :  we  live 

Among  those  who  are  sick,  afflicted  by  defilements,  we,  who 
are  not  so  afflicted,  live  happily.  Among  the  sick  we  live,  unaf¬ 
flicted,  in  extreme  happiness. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  199) 

ussukesu  anussukd  vat  a  susukham  jTvdma 
manussesu  ussukesu  anussukd  viharama 

ussukesu :  among  those  who  anxiously  pursue  worldly  pleas¬ 
ures;  anussukd :  without  such  an  effort;  vat  a  susukham :  indeed 
extremely  happily;  jTvdma :  we  dwell;  manussesu :  among  those 
men;  ussukesu :  who  make  an  anxious  effort;  anussukd :  without 
making  such  an  effort;  viharama :  (we)  continue  to  live 

Among  those  anxious  men  and  women,  who  ceaselessly  exert 
themselves  in  the  pursuit  of  worldly  things.  We,  who  do  not 
make  such  a  feverish  effort  to  pursue  the  worldly,  live  ex¬ 
tremely  happily.  Among  those  who  seek  the  worldly,  among 
men  who  seek  pleasure,  we  live  without  seeking  pleasures. 


Commentary 

These  verses  were  spoken  by  the  Buddha,  when  he  averted  a  conflict 
that  would  have  escalated  into  a  bloody  war  between  clans  who  were 
His  relations.  The  Buddha  was  born  Prince  Siddhattha,  the  son  of  King 
Suddhodana,  a  Sakya  ruler.  The  Buddha’s  (Prince  Siddhattha’ s)  inti¬ 
mate  relatives  were  closely  linked  with  the  Buddhist  Sangha.  Prince 
Siddhattha’ s  mother,  Queen  Mahamaya  died  within  a  few  days  of  the 
Prince’s  birth.  Yasoddhara,  Prince  Siddhattha’ s  wife,  was  a  cousin  of 
his.  Princess  Yasoddhara,  also  known  as  Rahulamata,  Bimba  and 
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Bhaddakaccana,  was  the  daughter  of  King  Suppabuddha,  who  reigned 
over  the  Koliya  race,  and  Pamita,  sister  of  King  Suddhodana.  She  was 
of  the  same  age  as  Prince  Siddhattha,  whom  she  married  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  It  was  by  exhibiting  his  military  strength  that  he  won  her  hand. 
She  led  an  extremely  happy  and  luxurious  life.  In  her  twenty-ninth 
year,  on  the  very  day  she  gave  birth  to  her  only  son,  Rahula,  her  wise 
and  contemplative  husband,  whom  she  loved  with  all  her  heart,  re¬ 
solved  to  renounce  the  world  to  seek  deliverance  from  the  ills  of  life. 
Without  even  bidding  farewell  to  his  faithful  and  charming  wife,  he 
left  the  palace  at  night,  leaving  young  Yasoddhara  to  look  after  the 
child  by  herself.  She  awoke  as  usual  to  greet  her  beloved  husband,  but, 
to  her  surprise,  she  found  him  missing.  When  she  realized  that  her  ideal 
prince  had  left  her  and  the  new-born  baby,  she  was  overcome  with  in¬ 
describable  grief.  Her  dearest  possession  was  lost  forever.  The  palace 
with  all  its  allurements  was  now  a  dungeon;  the  whole  world  appeared 
to  be  blank.  Her  only  consolation  was  her  infant  son.  Though  several 
Kshatriya  princes  sought  her  hand,  she  rejected  all  those  proposals,  and 
lived  ever  faithful  to  her  beloved  husband.  Hearing  that  her  husband 
was  leading  a  hermit’s  life,  she  removed  all  her  jewellery  and  wore 
plain  yellow  garb.  Throughout  the  six  years  during  which  the  ascetic 
Gotama  struggled  for  enlightenment  Princess  Yasoddhara  watched  His 
actions  closely  and  did  likewise.  When  the  Buddha  visited  Kapilavat- 
thu  after  His  Enlightenment  and  was  being  entertained  by  the  king  in 
the  palace  on  the  following  day  all  but  the  Princess  Yasoddhara  came 
to  pay  their  reverence  to  Him.  She  thought,  “Certainly  if  there  is  any 
virtue  in  me,  the  Buddha  will  come  to  my  presence.  Then  will  I  rever¬ 
ence  Him.” 


After  the  meal  was  over  the  Buddha  handed  over  the  bowl  to  the  king, 
and,  accompanied  by  His  two  chief  disciples,  entered  the  chamber  of 
Yasoddhara,  and  sat  on  a  seat  prepared  for  Him,  saying,  “Let  the  king’s 
daughter  reverence  me  as  she  likes.  Say  nothing.”  Hearing  of  the 
Buddha’s  visit,  she  bade  the  ladies  in  the  court  wear  yellow  garments. 
When  the  Buddha  took  His  seat,  Yasoddhara  came  swiftly  to  Him  and 
clasping  His  ankles,  placed  her  head  on  His  feet  and  reverenced  Him  as 
she  liked.  Demonstrating  her  affection  and  respect  thus,  she  sat  down 
with  due  reverence.  Then  the  king  praised  her  virtues  and,  commenting 
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on  her  love  and  loyalty,  said,  “Lord,  when  my  daughter  heard  that  you 
were  wearing  yellow  robes,  she  also  robed  herself  in  yellow;  when  she 
heard  that  you  were  taking  one  meal  a  day,  she  also  did  the  same;  when 
she  heard  that  you  had  given  up  lofty  couches,  she  lay  on  a  low  couch; 
when  she  heard  that  you  had  given  up  garlands  and  scents,  she  also 
gave  them  up;  when  her  relatives  sent  messages  to  say  that  they  would 
maintain  her,  she  did  not  even  look  at  a  single  one.  So  virtuous  was  my 
daughter.” 

“Not  only  in  this  last  birth,  O’  king,  but  in  a  previous  birth,  too,  she 
protected  me  and  was  devoted  and  faithful  to  me,”  remarked  the 
Buddha  and  cited  the  Candakinnara  Jataka.  Recalling  this  past  associa¬ 
tion  with  her,  He  consoled  her  and  left  the  palace.  After  the  death  of 
King  Suddhodana,  when  Pajapatl  GotamI  became  a  nun  ( bhikkhuni ), 
Yasoddhara  also  entered  the  Sangha  and  attained  arahatship. 

Amongst  women  disciples  she  was  the  chief  of  those  who  attained 
great  supernormal  powers  ( mahd  abhinna).  At  the  age  of  seventy-eight 
she  passed  away.  Her  name  does  not  appear  in  the  TherTgathd  but  her 
interesting  verses  are  found  in  the  Apddana. 

Rahula  was  the  only  son  of  Prince  Siddhattha  and  Princess 
Yasoddhara.  He  was  born  on  the  day  when  Prince  Siddhattha  decided 
to  renounce  the  world.  The  happy  news  of  the  birth  of  his  infant  son 
was  conveyed  to  him  when  he  was  in  the  park  in  a  contemplative 
mood.  Contrary  to  ordinary  expectations,  instead  of  rejoicing  over  the 
news,  he  exclaimed,  “ Rahu  jato,  bandhanam  jdtam ”  (Rahu  is  born,  a 
fetter  has  arisen!)  Accordingly,  the  child  was  named  Rahula  by  King 
Suddhodana,  his  grandfather. 


Rahula  was  brought  up  as  a  fatherless  child  by  his  mother  and  grandfa¬ 
ther.  When  he  was  seven  years  old,  the  Buddha  visited  Kapilavatthu 
for  the  first  time  after  His  Enlightenment.  On  the  seventh  day  after  His 
arrival  Princess  Yasoddhara  gaily  dressed  up  young  Rahula  and  point¬ 
ing  to  the  Buddha,  said,  “Behold,  son,  that  ascetic,  looking  like 
Brahma,  surrounded  by  twenty  thousand  ascetics!  He  is  your  father, 
and  He  had  great  treasures.  Since  His  renunciation  we  do  not  see  them. 
Go  up  to  him  and  ask  for  your  inheritance,  and  say,  “Father,  I  am  the 
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prince.  After  my  consecration  I  will  be  a  universal  monarch.  I  am  in 
need  of  wealth.  Please  give  me  wealth,  for  the  son  is  the  owner  of  what 
belongs  to  the  father.” 

Innocent  Rahula  came  to  the  Buddha’s  presence,  and  asking  for  his  in¬ 
heritance,  as  advised  by  his  mother,  very  affectionately  said,  “O  as¬ 
cetic,  even  your  shadow  is  pleasing  to  me.”  After  the  meal,  the  Buddha 
left  the  palace  and  Rahula  followed  Him,  saying,  “Give  me  my  inherit¬ 
ance”  and  uttering  much  else  that  was  becoming.  Nobody  attempted  to 
stop  him.  Nor  did  the  Buddha  prevent  him  from  following  Him.  Reach¬ 
ing  the  park  the  Buddha  thought,  “He  desires  his  father’ s  wealth,  but  it 
goes  with  the  world  and  is  full  of  trouble.  I  shall  give  him  the  seven¬ 
fold  noble  wealth  which  I  received  at  the  foot  of  the  Bodhi-tree,  and 
make  him  an  owner  of  a  transcendental  inheritance.  He  called  Venera¬ 
ble  Sariputta  and  asked  him  to  ordain  little  Rahula. 

Rahula,  who  was  then  only  seven  years  of  age,  was  admitted  into  the 
Sangha. 


King  Suddhodana  was  deeply  grieved  to  hear  of  the  unexpected  ordi¬ 
nation  of  his  beloved  grandson.  He  approached  the  Buddha  and,  in 
humbly  requesting  Him  not  to  ordain  any  one  without  the  prior  consent 
of  the  parents,  said,  “When  the  Buddha  renounced  the  world  it  was  a 
cause  of  great  pain  to  me.  It  was  so  when  Nanda  renounced  and  espe¬ 
cially  so  in  the  case  of  Rahula.  The  love  of  a  father  towards  a  son  cuts 
through  the  skin,  (the  hide),  the  flesh,  the  sinew,  the  bone  and  the  mar¬ 
row.  Grant  the  request  that  the  Noble  Ones  may  not  confer  ordination 
on  a  son  without  the  permission  of  his  parents.”  The  Buddha  readily 
granted  the  request,  and  made  it  a  rule  in  the  Vinaya.  How  a  young  boy 
of  seven  years  could  lead  the  religious  life  is  almost  inconceivable.  But 
Samanera  (novice)  Rahula,  cultured,  exceptionally  obedient  and  well- 
disciplined  as  he  was,  was  very  eager  to  accept  instruction  from  his  su¬ 
periors.  It  is  stated  that  he  would  rise  early  in  the  morning  and  taking  a 
handful  of  sand  throw  it  up,  saying,  “Today,  may  I  receive  from  my  in¬ 
structors  as  much  counsel  as  these  grains  of  sand.”  One  of  the  earliest 
discourses  preached  to  him,  immediately  after  his  ordination,  was  the 
Ambalatthika-rahulovada  Sutta  in  which  He  emphasized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  truthfulness. 
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One  day,  the  Buddha  visited  the  Venerable  Rahula  who,  upon  seeing 
Him  coming  from  afar,  arranged  a  seat  and  supplied  water  for  washing 
the  feet.  The  Buddha  washed  His  feet  and  leaving  a  small  quantity  of 
water  in  the  vessel,  said,  “Do  you  see,  Rahula,  this  small  quantity  of 
water  left  in  the  vessel?”  “Yes,  Lord.”  “Similarly,  Rahula,  insignifi¬ 
cant,  indeed,  is  the  samanaship  (monkhood)  of  those  who  are  not 
ashamed  of  uttering  deliberate  lies.”  Then  the  Buddha  threw  away  that 
small  quantity  of  water,  and  said,  “Discarded,  indeed,  is  the  samana¬ 
ship  of  those  who  are  not  ashamed  of  deliberate  lying.”  The  Buddha 
turned  the  vessel  upside  down,  and  said,  “Overturned,  indeed  is  the  sa¬ 
manaship  of  those  who  are  not  ashamed  of  uttering  deliberate  lies.” 


Finally  the  Buddha  set  the  vessel  upright  and  said,  “Empty  and  void,  in¬ 
deed,  is  the  samanaship  of  those  who  are  not  ashamed  of  deliberate  ly¬ 
ing.  I  say  of  anyone  who  is  not  ashamed  of  uttering  deliberate  lies,  that 
there  is  no  evil  that  could  not  be  done  by  him.  Accordingly,  Rahula, 
thus  should  you  train  yourself.  Not  even  in  play  will  I  tell  a  lie.” 


Emphasizing  the  importance  of  truthfulness  with  such  homely  illustra¬ 
tions,  the  Buddha  explained  to  him  the  value  of  reflection  and  the  crite¬ 
rion  of  morality  in  such  a  way  as  a  child  could  understand.  “Rahula,  for 
what  purpose  is  a  mirror?”  questioned  the  Buddha.  “For  the  purpose  of 
reflecting,  Lord.”  “Similarly,  Rahula,  after  reflecting  and  reflecting 
should  bodily  action  be  done;  after  reflecting  should  verbal  action  be 
done;  after  reflecting  should  mental  action  be  done.” 


“Whatever  action  you  desire  to  do  with  the  body,  of  that  particular 
bodily  action  you  should  reflect:  ‘Now,  this  action  that  I  desire  to  per¬ 
form  with  the  body  -  would  this,  my  bodily  action  be  conducive  to  my 
own  harm,  or  to  the  harm  of  others,  or  to  that  of  both  myself  and  oth¬ 
ers?’  Then,  unskillful  is  this  bodily  action,  entailing  suffering  and  pro¬ 
ducing  pain.” 


“If,  when  reflecting,  you  should  realize:  ‘Now,  this  bodily  action  of 
mine  that  I  am  desirous  of  performing,  would  be  conducive  to  my  own 
harm  or  to  the  harm  of  others,  or  to  that  of  both  myself  and  others.’ 
Then  unskillful  is  this  bodily  action,  entailing  suffering  and  producing 
pain.  Such  an  action  with  the  body,  you  must  on  no  account  perform.” 
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“If,  on  the  other  hand,  when  reflecting  you  realize:  ‘Now,  this  bodily 
action  that  I  am  desirous  of  performing,  would  conduce  neither  to  the 
harm  of  myself,  nor  to  that  of  others,  nor  to  that  of  both  myself  and 
others.’  Then  skilful  is  this  bodily  action,  entailing  pleasure  and  pro¬ 
ducing  happiness.  Such  bodily  action  you  should  perform.”  Exhorting 
the  Samanera  Rahula  to  use  reflection  during  and  after  one’s  actions, 
the  Buddha  said,  “While  you  are  doing  an  action  with  the  body,  of  that 
particular  action  should  you  reflect:  ‘Now,  is  this  action  that  I  am  do¬ 
ing  with  my  body  conducive  to  my  own  harm,  or  to  the  harm  of  others 
or  to  that  of  both  myself  and  others?’  Then  unskillful  is  this  bodily  ac¬ 
tion,  entailing  suffering  and  producing  pain.” 

“If,  when  reflecting,  you  realize:  ‘Now,  this  action  that  I  am  doing  with 
my  body  is  conducive  to  my  own  harm,  to  the  harm  of  others,  and  to 
that  of  both  myself  and  others.’  Then  unskillful  is  this  bodily  action, 
entailing  suffering  and  producing  pain.  From  such  a  bodily  action  you 
must  desist.” 

“If  when  reflecting,  you  should  realize:  ‘Now,  this  action  of  mine  that  I 
am  doing  with  the  body  is  conducive  neither  to  my  own  harm,  nor  to 
the  harm  of  others,  nor  to  that  of  both  myself  and  others.’  Then  skilful 
is  this  bodily  action,  entailing  pleasure  and  happiness.  Such  a  bodily 
action  you  should  do  again  and  again.”  The  Buddha  said,  “If,  when  re¬ 
flecting,  you  should  realize:  ‘Now,  this  action  that  I  have  done  is  un¬ 
skillful.’  Such  an  action  should  be  confessed,  revealed,  and  made  man¬ 
ifest  to  the  Buddha,  or  to  the  learned,  or  to  your  brethren  of  the 
religious  life.  Having  confessed,  you  should  acquire  restraint  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  These  various  links  and  the  urge  to  avert  a  meaningless  war  made 
the  Buddha  settle  the  conflict  between  the  Sakyas  and  the  Koliyas. 
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Happily  They  Live  -  Undefiled 

15  (2)  The  Story  of  Mara  (Verse  200) 

The  Buddha  spoke  this  verse  in  a  brahmin  village  known  as 
Pancasala  (village  of  five  halls),  with  reference  to  Mara. 

On  one  occasion,  the  Buddha  saw  in  his  vision  that  many 
maidens  from  Pancasala  village  were  due  to  attain  sotapatti 
fruition.  So  he  went  to  stay  near  that  village.  The  many  maid¬ 
ens  went  to  the  riverside  to  have  a  bath;  after  the  bath  they  re¬ 
turned  to  the  village  fully  dressed  up,  because  it  was  a  festival 
day.  About  the  same  time,  the  Buddha  entered  Pancasala  vil¬ 
lage  for  alms-food  but  none  of  the  villagers  offered  him  any¬ 
thing  because  they  had  been  possessed  by  Mara. 

On  his  return  the  Buddha  met  Mara,  who  promptly  asked  him 
whether  he  had  received  much  alms-food.  The  Buddha  saw  the 
hand  of  Mara  in  his  failure  to  get  any  alms-food  on  that  day 
and  replied,  “You  wicked  Mara!  It  was  you  who  turned  the  vil¬ 
lagers  against  me.  Because  they  were  possessed  by  you  they 
did  not  offer  any  alms-food  to  me.  Am  I  not  right?”  Mara  made 
no  reply  to  that  question,  but  he  thought  that  it  would  be  fun  to 
entice  the  Buddha  back  to  the  village  and  get  the  villagers  to 
insult  the  Buddha.  So  he  suggested,  “O  Buddha,  why  don’t  you 
go  back  to  the  village  again?  This  time,  you  are  sure  to  get 
some  food.” 

Just  then,  the  five  hundred  village  maidens  arrived  on  the  scene 
and  paid  obeisance  to  the  Buddha.  In  their  presence,  Mara 
taunted  the  Buddha,  “O  Buddha,  since  you  received  no  alms- 
food  this  morning,  you  must  be  feeling  the  pangs  of  hunger!” 
To  him  the  Buddha  replied,  “O  wicked  Mara,  even  though  we 
do  not  get  any  food,  like  the  Abhassara  brahmas  who  live  only 
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on  the  delightful  satisfaction  (pTti)  and  bliss  ( sukha )  of  deep 
meditation  ( jhana ),  we  shall  live  on  the  delightful  satisfaction 
and  bliss  of  the  Dhamma.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  200) 

yesam  no  kincanam  natthi  vata  susukham  jTvdma 
dbhassard  devd  yathd  pTtibhakkhd  bhavissdma 

yesam  no:  we  who  are  like  this;  kincanam  natthi :  do  not 
possess  anything;  vata  susukham :  certainly  happily; 
jTvdma:  (we)  live;  dbhassard  devd  yathd:  like  gods  of 
Abhassara  heaven;  pTtibhakkhd:  feeding  on  joy; 
bhavissdma:  (we)  subsist. 

Happily  do  we  live,  who  have  no  properties  to  worry  about. 
Feeding  on  joy  we  live  like  deities  of  the  Abhassara  Heaven  of 
radiance. 


Commentary 

sukha :  pleasant,  happy;  happiness,  pleasure,  joy,  bliss.  It  is  one  of  the 
three  feelings  (i vedand )  and  may  be  either  bodily  or  mental.  The  texts 
distinguish  between  the  happiness  of  the  senses  and  the  happiness  of 
renunciation,  mundane  (carnal;  sdmisa )  and  supramundane  (non-car- 
nal;  niramisa )  happiness.  Happiness  as  joy  (pTti)  is  an  indispensable 
constituent  of  early  levels  of  meditative  mental  repose  ( samadhi ).  It  is 
one  of  the  five  constituents  (jhdnanga)  of  the  first  degree  of  repose 
(first  jhana )  and  is  present  up  to  the  second  degree  of  repose  (second 
jhana )  inclusively. 

sukha-sahha:  The  perception  of  pleasure  in  what  is  actually  pain 
(< dukkhe  sukha-sahha )  which  is  one  of  the  four  distortions  ( vipalldsa ). 


abhassara :  the  radiant  ones  are  a  class  of  heavenly  beings  of  the  form 
world  ( rupa-loka ). 
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Happy  Above  Both  Victory  And  Defeat 


15  (3)  The  Story  of  the  Defeat  of  the  King  of  Kosala 

(Verse  201) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse  with  reference  to  the  King  of  Kosala  who  was  de¬ 
feated  in  battle  by  Ajatasattu,  his  own  nephew. 

In  fighting  against  Ajatasattu,  the  King  of  Kosala  was  defeated 
three  times.  Ajatasattu  was  the  son  of  King  Bimbisara  and 
Queen  Vedehi,  the  sister  of  the  King  of  Kosala.  The  King  of 
Kosala  was  ashamed  and  very  much  depressed  over  his  defeat. 
Thus  his  lamentation:  “What  a  disgrace!  I  cannot  even  conquer 
this  boy  who  still  smells  of  mother’s  milk.  It  is  better  that  I 
should  die.”  Feeling  depressed  and  very  much  ashamed,  the 
king  refused  to  take  food,  and  kept  to  his  bed.  The  news  about 
the  king’s  distress  spread  like  wild  fire  and  when  the  Buddha 
came  to  learn  about  it,  he  said,  “Monks!  In  one  who  conquers, 
enmity  and  hatred  increase;  one  who  is  defeated  suffers  pain 
and  distress.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  201) 

jayam  veram  pasavati  parajito  dukkham  seti 
upasanto  jayaparajayam  hitva  sukham  seti 

jayam :  victory;  veram  pasavati :  generates  hatred;  parajito’. 
the  defeated  one;  dukkham’.  in  unhappiness;  seti:  lives; 
upasanto:  the  tranquil  person;  jayaparajayam  hitva:  having 
risen  above  both  victory  and  defeat;  sukham :  in  happiness; 
seti:  dwells 
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Victory  brings  hatred  into  being.  The  defeated  person  lives  in 
misery.  But  the  person  whose  mind  is  calm  and  tranquil  lives 
happily,  as  he  has  risen  above  both  victory  and  defeat. 


Commentary 


King  Kosala.  This  verse,  which  sums  up  the  reality  of  victory  and  de¬ 
feat  was  given  by  the  Buddha,  on  the  occasion  of  the  defeat  suffered  by 
King  Kosala,  at  the  hand  of  King  Ajatasatta,  his  own  nephew.  King 
Pasenadi  Kosala,  the  son  of  King  Maha  Kosala,  who  reigned  in  the 
kingdom  of  Kosala  with  its  capital  at  Savatthi,  was  another  royal  pa¬ 
tron  of  the  Buddha.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  the  Buddha,  and  owing 
to  his  proficiency  in  various  arts,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  made 
king  by  his  father  while  he  was  alive.  His  conversion  must  probably 
have  taken  place  during  the  very  early  part  of  the  Buddha’s  ministry.  In 
the  Samyutta  Nikaya  it  is  stated  that  once  he  approached  the  Buddha 
and  questioning  Him  about  His  Enlightenment  referred  to  Him  as  be¬ 
ing  young  in  years  and  young  in  ordination. 


The  Buddha  replied,  “There  are  four  objects,  O’  Maharaja,  that  should 
not  be  disregarded  or  despised.  They  are  Khattiya  (a  warrior),  a  snake, 
fire,  and  a  mendicant  monk.  Then  He  delivered  an  interesting  sermon 
on  this  subject  to  the  King.  At  the  close  of  the  sermon  the  King  ex¬ 
pressed  his  great  pleasure  and  instantly  became  a  follower  of  the 
Buddha.  Since  then,  till  his  death,  he  was  deeply  attached  to  the 
Buddha.  It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  the  king  prostrated  himself  be¬ 
fore  Buddha  and  stroked  His  feet  covering  them  with  kisses. 


His  chief  queen,  Mallika,  a  very  devout  and  wise  lady,  well  versed  in 
the  Dhamma,  was  greatly  responsible  for  his  religious  enthusiasm.  Like 
a  true  friend,  she  had  to  act  as  his  religious  guide  on  several  occasions. 


One  day,  the  king  dreamt  sixteen  unusual  dreams  and  was  greatly  per¬ 
turbed  in  mind,  not  knowing  their  true  significance.  His  brahmin  advis- 
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ers  interpreted  them  to  be  dreams  portending  evil  and  instructed  him  to 
make  an  elaborate  animal  sacrifice  to  ward  off  the  dangers  resulting 
therefrom.  As  advised,  he  made  all  necessary  arrangements  for  this  in¬ 
human  sacrifice  which  would  have  resulted  in  the  loss  of  thousands  of 
helpless  creatures.  Queen  Mallika,  hearing  of  this  barbarous  act  about 
to  be  carried  out,  persuaded  the  king  to  get  the  dreams  interpreted  by 
the  Buddha  whose  understanding  infinitely  surpassed  that  of  those 
worldly  brahmins.  The  king  approached  the  Buddha  and  mentioned  the 
object  of  his  visit.  Relating  the  sixteen  dreams  he  wished  to  know  their 
significance,  and  the  Buddha  explained  their  significance  fully  to  him. 


Unlike  King  Bimbisara,  King  Kosala  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  sev¬ 
eral  edifying  and  instructive  discourses  from  the  Buddha.  In  the  Samy- 
utta  Nikaya  there  appears  a  special  section  called  the  Kosala  Samyutta 
in  which  are  recorded  most  of  the  discourses  and  talks  given  by  the 
Buddha  to  the  king. 


Once,  while  the  king  was  seated  in  the  company  of  the  Buddha,  he  saw 
some  ascetics  with  hairy  bodies  and  long  nails  passing  by,  and  rising 
from  his  seat  respectfully  saluted  them  calling  out  his  name  to  them,  “I 
am  the  king,  your  reverences,  of  the  Kosala,  Pasenadi.”  When  they  had 
gone  he  came  back  to  the  Buddha  and  wished  to  know  whether  they 
were  arahats  or  those  who  were  striving  for  arahatship.  The  Buddha 
explained  that  it  was  difficult  for  ordinary  laymen  enjoying  material 
pleasures  to  judge  whether  others  are  arahats  or  not  and  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  interesting  observations:  “It  is  by  association  (, samvaseno )  that 
one’s  conduct  (sTla)  is  to  be  understood,  and  that,  too,  after  a  long  time 
and  not  in  a  short  time,  by  one  who  is  watchful  and  not  by  a  heedless 
person,  by  an  intelligent  person  and  not  by  an  unintelligent  one.  It  is  by 
converse  ( samvohdrena )  that  one’s  purity  ( soceyyam )  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood.  It  is  in  time  of  trouble  that  one’s  fortitude  is  to  be  understood.  It 
is  by  discussion  that  one’s  wisdom  is  to  be  understood,  and  that,  too, 
after  a  long  time  and  not  in  a  short  time,  by  one  who  is  watchful  and 
not  by  a  heedless  person,  by  an  intelligent  person  and  not  by  an  unin¬ 
telligent  one.” 
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Happiness  Tranquilizes 

1 5  (4)  T he  Story  of  a  Young  Bride  (Verse  202) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse  at  the  house  of  a  lay-disciple,  with  reference  to  a 
young  bride. 

On  the  day  a  young  woman  was  to  be  wedded  to  a  young  man, 
the  parents  of  the  bride  invited  the  Buddha  and  eighty  of  his 
disciples  for  alms-food.  Seeing  the  girl  as  she  moved  about  the 
house  helping  with  the  offering  of  alms-food,  the  bridegroom 
was  very  much  excited,  and  he  could  hardly  attend  to  the  needs 
of  the  Buddha  and  the  other  monks.  The  Buddha  knew  exactly 
how  the  young  bridegroom  was  feeling  and  also  that  time  was 
ripe  for  both  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  to  attain  sotapatti 
fruition. 

By  his  supernormal  power,  the  Buddha  willed  that  the  bride 
would  not  be  visible  to  the  bridegroom.  When  the  young  man 
could  no  longer  see  the  young  woman,  he  could  pay  full  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Buddha,  and  his  love  and  respect  for  the  Buddha 
grew  stronger  in  him.  Then  the  Buddha  said  to  the  young  man, 
“O  young  man,  there  is  no  fire  like  the  fire  of  passion;  there  is 
no  evil  like  anger  and  hatred;  there  is  no  ill  like  the  burden  of 
the  five  aggregates  of  existence  (khandhas);  there  is  no  bliss 
like  Nibbana.”  At  the  end  of  the  discourse,  both  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  attained  sotapatti  fruition. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  202) 

ragasamo  aggi  natthi ,  ddsasomo  kali  natthi  khandhasama 
dukkhd  natthi ,  natthi  santiparam  sukham 
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rdgasamo :  like  lust;  aggi  ncitthi :  (there  is)  no  fire; 
dosasamo :  like  anger;  kali  natthi:  (there  is)  no  crime; 
khandhasamd :  like  physical  being;  dukkhd  natthi'.  (there  is) 
no  pain;  santiparam :  higher  than  peace  of  mind;  sukham 
natthi:  there  is  no  happiness 

There  is  no  fire  like  passion.  There  is  no  crime  like  anger. 
There  is  no  pain  like  the  personalized  aggregate  of  phenomena. 
There  is  no  higher  happiness  than  the  supreme  peace. 

Commentary 

khandhdsamddukkha  natthi :  no  pain  like  physical  being.  The  five 
groups  of  existence  or  groups  of  clinging  ( upddanakkhandha );  alterna¬ 
tive  renderings:  aggregates,  categories  of  clinging’ s  objects.  These  are 
the  five  aspects  in  which  the  Buddha  has  summed  up  all  the  physical 
and  mental  phenomena  of  existence,  and  which  appear  to  the  ignorant 
man  as  his  ego,  or  personality,  to  wit:  (1)  the  corporeality  group  ( rupa - 
kkhandha );  (2)  the  feeling  ( vedand );  (3)  the  perception  ( sannd );  (4)  the 
mental-formation  ( samkhdra );  (5)  the  consciousness-group  ( vinnana - 
khandha).  “Whatever  there  exists  of  corporeal  things,  whether  past, 
present  or  future,  one’s  own  or  external,  gross  or  subtle,  lofty  or  low, 
far  or  near,  all  that  belongs  to  the  corporeality  group.  Whatever  there 
exists  of  feeling  -  of  perception  -  of  mental  formations  -  of  conscious¬ 
ness  -  all  that  belongs  to  the  conscious-group”  Another  division  is  that 
into  the  two  groups:  mind  and  corporeality  ( ndma-rupa ),  whilst  in 
Dhammasangani  all  the  phenomena  are  treated  by  way  of  three  groups. 
What  is  called  individual  existence  is,  in  reality,  nothing  but  a  mere 
process  of  those  mental  and  physical  phenomena,  a  process  that  since 
time  immemorial  has  been  going  on,  and  that  also  after  death  will  still 
continue  for  unthinkably  long  periods  of  time.  These  five  groups,  how¬ 
ever,  neither  singly  nor  collectively  constitute  any  self-dependent  real 
ego-entity,  or  personality  ( atta ),  nor  is  there  to  be  found  any  such  en¬ 
tity  apart  from  them.  Hence  the  belief  in  such  an  ego-entity  or  person¬ 
ality,  as  real  in  the  ultimate  sense,  proves  a  mere  illusion. 
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When  all  constituent  parts  are  there, 
The  designation  ‘cart’  is  used; 

Just  so,  where  the  five  groups  exist, 
of  living  being  do  we  speak. 


The  fact  ought  to  be  emphasized  here  that  these  five  groups,  correctly 
speaking,  merely  form  an  abstract  classification  by  the  Buddha,  but 
that  they  as  such,  i.e.,  as  just  these  five  complete  groups,  have  no  real 
existence,  since  only  single  representatives  of  these  groups,  mostly 
variable,  can  arise  with  any  state  of  consciousness.  For  example,  with 
one  and  the  same  unit  of  consciousness  only  one  single  kind  of  feeling, 
say  joy  or  sorrow,  can  be  associated,  and  never  more  than  one.  Simi¬ 
larly,  two  different  perceptions  cannot  arise  at  the  same  moment.  Also 
of  the  various  kinds  of  sense-cognition  or  consciousness,  only  one  of 
them  can  be  present  at  a  time,  for  example,  seeing,  hearing  or  inner 
consciousness.  Of  the  fifty  mental  formations,  however,  a  smaller  or 


larger  number  are  always  associated  with  every  state  of  consciousness. 


Some  writers  on  Buddhism  who  have  not  understood  that  the  five 


khandhas  are  just  classificatory  groupings,  have  conceived  them  as 
compact  entities  (heaps,  bundles),  while  actually,  as  stated  above,  the 
Groups  never  exist  as  such,  as  they  never  occur  in  a  simultaneous  total¬ 
ity  of  all  their  constituents.  Also,  those  single  constituents  of  a  group 
which  are  present  in  any  given  body-and-mind  process,  are  of  an  eva¬ 
nescent  nature,  and  so  also  their  varying  combinations.  Feeling,  per¬ 
ception  and  mental  formations  are  only  different  aspects  and  functions 


of  a  single  unit  of  consciousness.  They  are  to  consciousness  what  red¬ 


ness,  softness,  and  sweetness,  are  to  an  apple  and  have  as  little  separate 


existence  as  those  qualities. 
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Worst  Diseases  And  Greatest  Happiness 

15  (5)  The  Story  of  a  Lay-Disciple  (Verse  203) 

The  Buddha  spoke  this  verse  at  the  village  of  Alavi,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  lay-disciple. 

One  day,  the  Buddha  saw  in  his  vision  that  a  poor  man  would 
attain  sotapatti  fruition  at  the  village  of  Alavi.  So  he  went  to 
that  village,  which  was  thirty  yojanas  (leagues)  away  from  Sa- 
vatthi.  It  so  happened  that  on  that  very  day  the  man  lost  his 
oxen.  So,  he  had  to  be  looking  for  the  oxen.  Meanwhile,  alms- 
food  was  being  offered  to  the  Buddha  and  his  disciples  in  a 
house  in  the  village  of  Alavi.  After  the  meal,  people  got  ready 
to  listen  to  the  Buddha’s  discourse;  but  the  Buddha  waited  for 
the  young  man.  Finally,  having  found  his  oxen,  the  man  came 
running  to  the  house  where  the  Buddha  was.  The  man  was  tired 
and  hungry,  so  the  Buddha  directed  the  donors  to  offer  food  to 
him.  Only  when  the  man  had  been  fed,  the  Buddha  gave  a  dis¬ 
course,  expounding  the  Dhamma  step  by  step  and  finally  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  Four  Noble  Truths.  The  lay-disciple  attained 
sotapatti  fruition  at  the  end  of  the  discourse. 

Afterwards,  the  Buddha  and  his  disciples  returned  to  the  Jeta- 
vana  Monastery.  On  the  way,  the  monks  remarked  that  it  was 
so  surprising  that  the  Buddha  should  have  waited  and  directed 
those  people  to  feed  the  young  man  before  he  gave  the  dis¬ 
course.  On  hearing  their  remarks,  the  Buddha  said,  “Monks! 
What  you  said  is  true,  but  you  do  not  understand  that  I  have 
come  here,  all  this  distance  of  thirty  yojanas,  because  I  knew 
that  he  was  in  a  fitting  condition  to  take  in  the  Dhamma.  If  he 
were  feeling  very  hungry,  the  pangs  of  hunger  might  have  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  taking  in  the  Dhamma  fully.  That  man  had 
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been  out  looking  for  his  oxen  the  whole  morning,  and  was  very 
tired  and  also  very  hungry.  Monks!  After  all,  there  is  no  ail¬ 
ment  which  is  so  difficult  to  bear  as  hunger.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  203) 

rogd  jighacchd  paramd  dukhd  sankhard  paramd  etam 
yathdbhutham  natvd  nibbdnam  paramam  sukham 

rogd :  of  diseases;  jighacchd  paramd :  hunger  is  the  worst; 
dukhd\  of  pains;  sankhard  paramd :  component  are  the 
worst;  etam:  these;  yathdbhutham :  (when)  realistically; 
hatva:  understood;  nibbdnam:  Deathlessness;  paramam 
sukham:  is  the  highest  bliss 

The  most  severe  of  diseases  is  hunger.  The  worst  of  pain  is  in 
component  things.  If  this  is  realistically  appreciated,  Nibbana 
is  the  highest  bliss. 


Commentary 

sankhard  paramd  dukhd :  components  (sankhard)  the  worst  suffering. 
The  term  sankhard  has  different  shades  of  meaning,  which  should  be 
carefully  distinguished.  To  its  most  frequent  usages  the  general  term 
formation  may  be  applied,  with  the  qualifications  required  by  the  con¬ 
text.  This  term  may  refer  either  to  the  act  of  forming  or  to  the  passive 
state  of  having  been  formed  or  to  both. 

(1)  As  the  second  link  of  the  formula  of  dependent  origination,  (pat - 
icca-samuppdda),  sankhara  has  the  active  aspect,  forming,  and  signi¬ 
fies  Kamma  which  is  wholesome  or  unwholesome  volitional  activity 
(cetana)  of  body  (kayo),  speech  (vacT)  or  mind  (citta  or  mano).  For,  in 
this  sense,  the  word  ‘Karma-formation’  has  been  coined  by  the  author. 
In  other  passages,  in  the  same  context,  sankhard  is  defined  by  reference 
to  (a)  meritorious  Karma-formations  (punnabhisankhara ),  (b)  demeri- 
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torious  ( apuhhdbhisankhdra ),  (c)  imperturbable  (< anenjabhisankhara ). 
This  three-fold  division  covers  kammic  activity  in  all  spheres  of  exist¬ 
ence:  the  meritorious  kamraa-formations  extend  to  the  sensuous  and  the 
fine-material  sphere,  the  demeritorious  ones  only  to  the  sensuous 
sphere,  and  the  imperturbable  only  to  the  immaterial  sphere. 

(2)  The  aforementioned  three  terms,  kdya-,  vacT-  and  citta  (or  rnano), 
are  sometimes  used  in  quite  a  different  sense,  namely  as  (a)  bodily 
function  as  in-and-out-breathing;  (b)  verbal  function  as  thought-con¬ 
ception  and  discursive  thinking;  and  (c)  mental  function  as  feeling, 
perception. 

(3)  It  also  denotes  the  fourth  group  of  existence  (sankhara-kkhandha), 
and  includes  all  mental  formations  whether  they  belong  to  kammically 
forming  consciousness  or  not. 

(4)  It  occurs  further  in  the  sense  of  anything  formed  ( sankhata )  and  con¬ 
ditioned,  and  includes  all  things  whatever  in  the  world,  all  phenomena  of 
existence.  This  meaning  applies  to  the  well-known  passage  “All  forma¬ 
tions  are  impermanent. . .  subject  to  suffering”  ( sabbe  sankhara  aniccd. . . 
dukkhd).  In  that  context,  however,  sankhara  is  subordinate  to  the  still 
wider  and  all-embracing  term  dhamma  (thing);  for  dhamma  includes 
also  the  unformed  or  unconditioned  element  (< asankhata-dhatu ),  i.e., 
Nibbana  (e.g.,  in  sabbe  dhamma  anattd :  all  things  are  without  a  self). 

Sankhara  also  means  ‘volitional  effort’,  e.g.,  in  the  formula  of  the 
Roads  to  Power  ( iddhi-pada );  in  sasankhdra-  and  asankhara-parinib- 
bdyi  ( anagdmi );  and  in  the  Abhidhamma  terms  asankhdrika  and  sas- 
ankharika- citta,  i.e.,  without  effort  -  spontaneously,  and  with  effort  - 
prompted. 

Within  the  dependent  origination,  sankhara  is  neither  subconscious 
nor  a  mere  tendency,  but  is  a  fully  conscious  and  active  karmic  voli¬ 
tion.  In  the  context  of  the  five  groups  of  existence,  a  very  few  of  the 
factors  from  the  group  of  mental  formations  ( sankhara-kkhandha )  are 
also  present  as  concomitants  of  sub-consciousness,  but  are  not  re¬ 
stricted  to  it,  nor  are  they  mere  tendencies. 
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Four  Supreme  Acquisitions 

15  (6)  The  Story  of  King  Pasenadi  of  Kosala  (Verse  204) 


While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse  with  reference  to  King  Pasenadi  of  Kosala.  For  at  a 
certain  period  of  his  life  King  Pasenadi  Kosala  used  to  eat 
boiled  rice  cooked  by  the  bucketful,  and  sauce  and  curry  in 
proportion.  One  day  after  he  had  eaten  his  breakfast,  unable  to 
shake  off  the  drowsiness  occasioned  by  over-eating,  he  went  to 
see  the  Buddha  and  paced  back  and  forth  before  him  with  a 
very  weary  appearance.  Overcome  with  a  desire  to  sleep,  but 
not  daring  to  lie  down  and  stretch  himself  out,  he  sat  down  on 
one  side.  Thereupon  the  Buddha  said  to  him,  “Did  you  come, 
great  king,  before  you  were  well  rested?”  “Oh  no,  Venerable; 
but  I  always  suffer  greatly  after  eating  a  meal.” 

Then  said  the  Buddha  to  him,  “Great  king,  over-eating  just 
brings  such  suffering.”  So  saying,  the  Buddha  gave  the  follow¬ 
ing  stanza:  “If  a  man  gives  way  to  indolence,  eats  too  much, 
spends  his  time  in  sleep,  and  lies  and  rolls  about  like  a  great  hog 
fed  on  grain,  such  a  simpleton  will  endlessly  be  reborn.”  After 
admonishing  the  king  with  this  stanza,  the  Buddha  continued, 
“Great  king,  one  ought  to  observe  moderation  in  eating,  for  in 
moderate  eating  there  is  comfort.”  And  admonishing  him  fur¬ 
ther,  the  Buddha  gave  the  following  stanza:  “If  a  man  be  ever 
mindful,  if  he  observe  moderation  in  taking  food,  his  sufferings 
will  be  but  slight;  he  will  grow  old  slowly,  preserving  his  life.” 

The  king  was  unable  to  memorize  this  stanza.  So  the  Buddha 
said  to  the  king’s  nephew,  Prince  Sudassana,  who  stood  near, 
“Memorize  this  stanza.”  Sudassana  asked  the  Buddha,  “Vener¬ 
able,  after  I  have  memorized  this  stanza,  what  shall  I  do  with 
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it?”  The  Buddha  replied,  “When  the  king  eats  his  meal,  just  as 
he  is  about  to  take  the  last  lump  of  boiled  rice,  you  must  recite 
this  stanza.  The  king  will  understand  its  purport  and  will  imme¬ 
diately  throw  away  that  lump  of  rice.  When  it  is  time  to  boil  the 
rice  for  the  king’s  next  meal,  you  must  fetch  just  as  many 
grains  of  fresh  rice  as  there  were  grains  of  boiled  rice  in  that 
lump  of  rice.”  “Very  well,  Venerable,”  replied  Sudassana.  So 
both  evening  and  morning,  when  the  king  ate  his  meal,  his 
nephew  would  recite  the  stanza  just  as  the  king  was  about  to 
take  the  last  lump  of  boiled  rice,  and  would  fetch  for  his  next 
meal  just  as  many  grains  of  fresh  rice  as  there  were  grains  of 
boiled  rice  in  the  lump  of  boiled  rice  which  the  king  had  thrown 
away.  And  every  time  the  king  heard  that  stanza  recited,  he 
gave  away  a  thousand  pieces  of  money  in  alms.  The  king  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  a  pint-pot  of  boiled  rice  a  day,  never  ex¬ 
ceeding  that  amount.  After  a  time  he  became  cheerful  and  lean. 

One  day  the  king  went  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Buddha,  and 
having  saluted  the  Buddha,  said  to  him,  “Venerable,  now  I  am 
happy.  Once  more  I  am  able  to  follow  the  chase  and  to  catch 
wild  beasts  and  horses.  I  used  to  quarrel  with  my  nephew.  But 
recently,  however,  I  gave  my  nephew  my  daughter,  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Vajira,  to  wife.  I  have  given  her  this  village,  that  she  may 
have  a  pool  wherein  to  bathe.  My  quarrels  with  my  nephew 
have  ceased,  and  for  this  reason  also  I  am  happy.  The  other  day 
a  precious  stone,  the  property  of  the  royal  household  was  lost; 
this  has  but  recently  returned  to  my  hand,  and  for  this  reason 
also  I  am  happy.  Desiring  to  establish  friendly  relations  with 
your  disciples,  I  established  the  daughter  of  one  of  your  kins¬ 
men  in  our  household,  and  for  this  reason  also  I  am  happy.” 
The  Buddha  replied,  “Great  king,  health  is  the  greatest  blessing 
one  can  ask  for,  contentment  with  whatever  one  has  received  is 


the  greatest  wealth,  confidence  the  best  relative.  But  there  is  no 
happiness  that  can  be  compared  with  Nibbana.” 

Explanation  Translation  (Verse  204) 

labha  drogyaparama  dhanam  santutthi  paramam 
ndti  vissdsaparamd  nibbdnam  paramam  sukham 

labha :  of  all  acquisitions;  drogyaparama :  good  health  is 
the  foremost;  dhanam :  of  all  wealth;  santutthi  paramam’. 
happiness  is  the  greatest;  ndti :  of  all  relations;  vissdsapa¬ 
ramd:  the  trustworthy  are  the  best;  nibbdnam :  deathless¬ 
ness;  paramam  sukham :  is  the  highest  bliss 

Of  acquisitions,  good  health  is  the  foremost.  Of  wealth,  the 
greatest  is  peace  of  mind.  Of  kinsmen,  the  trustworthy  are  the 
supreme.  The  highest  bliss  is  Nibbana. 

Commentary 

vissasa  parama  natr.  the  trustworthy  are  the  greatest  relatives.  Relatives 
are  generally  the  most  trusted.  Relationships  stand  in  the  foundation  of 
trust.  The  traditional  commentary  has  this  to  say  Mata  va  hotu  pita  vd 
tena  saddhim  vissaso  natthi,  yena  annatakena  pana  saddhim  vissaso  atthi 
so  asambandhopi  paramo  uttamo  natT.  If  one  has  no  trust  even  in  one’s 
mother,  father  or  other  relatives,  they  are  not  relatives  in  reality.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  one  can  place  one’s  trust  in  someone  who  may  not  be  re¬ 
lated,  he  is  truly  a  great  relation.  Trust  implies  agreement,  intimacy,  and 
confidence.  As  it  is  difficult  at  times  to  fathom  the  motives  of  some  peo¬ 
ple  and,  as  some  are  vicious,  trust  placed  in  those  types  of  person  - 
whether  related  or  unrelated  -  is  likely  to  bring  about  evil  results  on  one. 
This  way,  it  is  difficult  to  come  upon  a  person  who  could  be  implicitly 
trusted,  Good  results  ensue  from  true  and  genuine  trust.  There  are  three 
things  that  are  conducive  to  one’s  downfall:  Lobha  pramada  vishvasna 
purusho  nashayate  thribhi:  tasma  lobho  nakartavyam  pramado  na  vish- 
vaset.  The  three  things  that  bring  about  man’s  downfall  are  miserliness, 
slothfulness  and  wrong  trust. 
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The  Free  Are  The  Purest 

15  (7)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Tissa  (Verse  205) 


The  Buddha  spoke  this  verse  with  reference  to  Venerable 
Tissa.  When  the  Buddha  declared  that  in  four  months’  time  he 
would  realize  parinibbana  (absolute  Nibbana),  many  puthuj- 
jana  (worldly)  monks  were  apprehensive.  They  were  at  a  loss 
and  did  not  know  what  to  do,  and  so  they  kept  close  to  the 
Buddha.  But  Venerable  Tissa,  having  resolved  that  he  would 
attain  arahatship  in  the  life-time  of  the  Buddha  did  not  go  to 
him,  but  left  for  a  secluded  place  to  practice  meditation.  Other 
monks,  not  understanding  his  behaviour,  took  him  to  the 
Buddha  and  said,  “Venerable!  This  monk  does  not  seem  to 
cherish  and  honour  you;  he  only  keeps  to  himself  instead  of 
coming  to  your  presence.”  Venerable  Tissa  then  explained  to 
them  that  he  was  striving  hard  to  attain  arahatship  before  the 
Buddha  realized  parinibbana,  and  that  was  the  only  reason  why 
he  had  not  come  to  see  the  Buddha.  Having  heard  his  explana¬ 
tion,  the  Buddha  said  to  the  monks,  “Monks!  Those  who  love 
and  respect  me  should  act  like  Tissa.  You  are  not  paying  hom¬ 
age  to  me  by  just  offering  me  flowers,  perfumes  and  incense. 
You  pay  homage  to  me  only  by  practicing  the  lokuttara 
Dhamma  such  as  insight  meditation.”  At  the  end  of  the  dis¬ 
course,  Venerable  Tissa  attained  sotapatti  fruition. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  205) 

pavivekarasam  upasamassa  rasam  ca  pitvd 
dhammapitirasam  pibam  niddard  nippdpo  hoti 

pavivekarasam’.  the  taste  of  solitude;  upasamassa  rasam 
ca:  also  the  flavour  of  calmness  resulting  from  the  absence 
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of  blemishes;  pitva :  having  savoured;  dhammapitirasam : 
the  sweetness  of  the  joy  of  Dhamma;  pibam :  tasting;  nid- 
dard :  unaffected;  nippapo :  blemishless;  /zdft':  becomes 

He  has  savoured  the  taste  of  solitude.  He  has  also  experienced 
the  flavour  of  tranquility  arising  from  the  absence  of  blem¬ 
ishes.  Enjoying  the  sweetness  of  the  joy  of  realistic  awareness 
he  is  unaffected  by  blemishes  and  is  bereft  of  evil. 


Commentary 

Parinibbana :  Absolute  Nibbana.  This  stanza  was  pronounced  on  the 
declaration  of  his  great  demise  by  the  Buddha.  The  Buddha’s  passing 
away  -  the  great  demise  (parinibbana )  has  been  described  in  great  de¬ 
tail  in  Buddhist  literature.  Venerable  Subhadda,  an  arahat,  was  the  last 
personal  convert  of  the  Buddha.  The  Venerable  Ananda  desired  to 
know  what  they  should  do  with  the  body  of  Buddha.  The  Buddha  an¬ 
swered,  “Do  not  engage  yourself  in  honouring  my  remains.  Be  con¬ 
cerned  about  your  own  welfare,  (i.e.,  arahatship).  Be  heedful,  be  stren¬ 
uous,  and  be  intent  on  your  own  good.  There  are  wise  warriors,  wise 
brahmins,  wise  householders  who  are  firm  believers  in  the  Buddha. 
They  will  do  honour  to  my  remains.”  At  the  conclusion  of  these  talks 
Venerable  Ananda  went  aside  and  stood  weeping  at  the  thought:  ‘Alas! 
I  am  still  a  learner  with  work  yet  to  do.  But  my  leader  will  finally  pass 
away.  He  who  is  my  sympathiser.’  The  Buddha,  noticing  his  absence, 
summoned  him  to  His  presence  and  exhorted  him  thus:  “Enough,  O’ 
Ananda!  Do  not  grieve,  do  not  weep.  Have  I  not  already  told  you  that 
we  have  to  separate  and  divide  and  sever  ourselves  from  everything 
that  is  dear  and  pleasant  to  us?”  “O’  Ananda,  you  have  done  much 
merit.  Soon  be  freed  from  defilements.”  The  Buddha  then  paid  a  tribute 
to  Venerable  Ananda,  commenting  on  his  salient  virtues.  After  admon¬ 
ishing  Venerable  Ananda  in  various  ways,  the  Buddha  ordered  him  to 
enter  Kusinara  and  inform  the  Mallas  of  his  impending  death.  The 
Mallas  were  duly  informed,  and  came  weeping  with  their  wives,  young 
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men,  and  maidens,  to  pay  their  last  respects  to  the  Buddha.  Then  the 
Buddha  addressed  Ananda  and  said,  “It  may  be,  Ananda,  that  you  will 
say  thus:  ‘Without  the  teacher  is  the  sublime  teaching!  There  is  no 
teacher  for  us...’  Nay,  Ananda,  you  should  not  think  thus.  Whatever 
doctrine  and  discipline  have  been  taught  and  promulgated  by  me, 
Ananda,  they  will  be  your  teacher  when  I  am  gone.  Let  the  Sangha,  O’ 
Ananda,  if  willing,  abrogate  the  lesser  and  minor  rules  after  my  death.” 
Instead  of  using  the  imperative  form  the  Buddha  has  used  the  subjunc¬ 
tive  in  this  connection.  Had  it  been  His  wish  that  the  lesser  rules  should 
be  abolished,  He  could  have  used  the  imperative.  The  Buddha  foresaw 
that  Venerable  Kassapa,  presiding  over  the  First  Council,  would,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Sangha,  not  abrogate  any  rule  -  hence,  His  use  of  the 
subjunctive,  states  the  commentator.  As  the  Buddha  has  not  clearly 
stated  what  these  minor  rules  were  and  as  the  arahats  could  not  come  to 
any  decision  about  them,  they  preferred  not  to  alter  any  rule  but  to  re¬ 
tain  all  intact.  Again,  the  Buddha  addressed  the  disciples  and  said,  “If, 
O’  disciples,  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  Buddha,  or  the  Dhamma,  or 
the  Sangha,  or  the  Path,  or  the  Method,  question  me,  and  repent  not  af¬ 
terwards  thinking,  ‘We  were  face  to  face  with  the  Teacher,  yet  we  were 
not  able  to  question  the  Buddha  in  His  presence.  When  He  spoke  thus 
the  disciples  were  silent.  For  the  second  and  third  time  the  Buddha  ad¬ 
dressed  the  disciples  in  the  same  way.  And  for  the  second  and  third 
time  the  disciples  were  silent.  Then  the  Buddha  addressed  the  disciples 
and  said,  “Perhaps  it  may  be  out  of  respect  for  the  Teacher  that  you  do 
not  question  me.  Let  a  friend,  O  disciples,  intimate  it  to  another.”  Still 
the  disciples  were  silent.  Thereupon  the  Venerable  Ananda  spoke  to 
the  Buddha  as  follows: 

“Wonderful,  Lord!  Marvelous,  Lord!  Thus  am  I  pleased  with  the  com¬ 
pany  of  disciples.  There  is  not  a  single  disciple  who  entertains  a  doubt 
or  perplexity  with  regard  to  the  Buddha,  the  Dhamma,  the  Sangha,  the 
Path  and  the  Method.”  “You  speak  out  of  faith,  Ananda,  with  regard  to 
this  matter.  There  is  knowledge  in  the  Tathagata,  that  in  this  company 
of  disciples  there  is  not  a  single  disciple  who  entertains  a  doubt  or  per¬ 
plexity  with  regard  to  the  Doctrine,  the  Sangha,  the  Path  and  the 
Method.  Of  these  five  hundred  disciples,  Ananda,  he  who  is  the  last  is 
a  stream- winner,  not  subject  to  fall  but  certain  and  destined  for  enlight- 
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enment.”  Lastly,  the  Buddha  addressed  the  disciples  and  gave  His  final 
exhortation:  “Behold,  O’  disciples,  I  exhort  you.  Subject  to  change  are 
all  component  things.  Strive  on  with  diligence.  ( vayadhammd  sam- 
khdrd  appamddena  sampadetha .)  These  were  the  last  words  of  the 
Buddha.  The  Buddha  attained  to  the  first  ecstasy  (jhana ).  Emerging 
from  it,  He  attained  in  order  to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  ecstasies. 
Emerging  from  the  fourth  ecstasy,  He  attained  to  the  realm  of  the  infin¬ 
ity  of  space  (dkasdnancdyatana).  Then  the  Buddha,  emerging  from  the 
cessation  of  perceptions  and  sensations,  attained  to  the  realm  of  neither 
perception  nor  non-perception.  Emerging  from  it  He  attained  to  the 
realm  of  nothingness.  Emerging  from  it,  He  attained  to  the  realm  of  the 
infinity  of  consciousness.  Emerging  from  it,  He  attained  to  the  realm  of 
the  infinity  of  space.  Emerging  from  it,  He  attained  to  the  fourth  ec¬ 
stasy.  Emerging  from  it,  He  attained  to  the  third  ecstasy.  Emerging 
from  it,  He  attained  to  the  second  ecstasy.  Emerging  from  it,  He  at¬ 
tained  to  the  first  ecstasy.  Emerging  from  it,  He  attained  Parinibbdna. 
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Pleasant  Meetings  Happy  Company 

The  Good  And  The  Wise 

15  (8)  The  Story  of  Sakka  (Verses  206  -  208) 

While  residing  at  the  village  of  Veluvana,  the  Buddha  spoke 
these  verses,  with  reference  to  Sakka,  the  chief  of  deities. 

For  when  the  Buddha’s  aggregate  of  life  was  at  an  end  and  he 
was  suffering  from  an  attack  of  dysentery,  Sakka  king  of  dei¬ 
ties  became  aware  of  it  and  thought  to  himself,  “It  is  my  duty 
to  go  to  the  Buddha  and  to  minister  to  him  in  his  sickness.”  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  laid  aside  his  own  body,  three-quarters  of  a  league 
in  height,  approached  the  Buddha,  saluted  him,  and  with  his 
own  hands  rubbed  the  Buddha’s  feet.  The  Buddha  said  to  him, 
“Who  is  that?”  “It  is  I,  Venerable,  Sakka.”  “Why  did  you  come 
here?”  “To  minister  to  you  in  your  sickness,  Venerable.” 
“Sakka,  to  the  gods  the  smell  of  men,  even  at  a  distance  of  a 
hundred  leagues,  is  like  that  of  carrion  tied  to  the  throat;  depart 
hence,  for  I  have  monks  who  will  wait  upon  me  in  my  sick¬ 
ness.”  “Venerable,  at  a  distance  of  eight-four  thousand  leagues 
I  smelt  the  fragrance  of  your  goodness,  and  therefore  came  I 
hither;  I  alone  will  minister  to  you  in  your  sickness.”  Sakka 
permitted  no  other  so  much  as  to  touch  him  and  the  vessel 
which  contained  the  excrement  of  the  Buddha’s  body;  but  he 
himself  carried  the  vessel  out  on  his  own  head.  Moreover,  he 
carried  it  out  without  the  slightest  contraction  of  the  muscles  of 
his  mouth,  acting  as  though  he  were  bearing  about  a  vessel 
filled  with  perfumes.  Thus  did  Sakka  minister  to  the  Buddha. 
He  departed  only  when  the  Buddha  felt  more  comfortable. 

The  monks  began  a  discussion,  saying,  “Oh,  how  great  must  be 
the  affection  of  Sakka  for  the  Buddha!  To  think  that  Sakka 
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should  lay  aside  such  heavenly  glory  as  is  his,  to  wait  upon  the 
Buddha  in  his  sickness!  To  think  that  he  should  carry  out  on  his 
head  the  vessel  containing  the  excrement  of  the  Buddha’s 
body,  as  though  he  were  removing  a  vessel  filled  with  per¬ 
fumes,  without  the  slightest  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  his 
mouth!”  Hearing  their  talk,  the  Buddha  said,  “What  say  you, 
monks?  It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  Sakka  king  of  gods  should 
cherish  warm  affection  for  me.  For  because  of  me  this  Sakka 
king  of  gods  laid  aside  the  form  of  old  Sakka,  obtained  the  fruit 
of  conversion,  and  took  upon  himself  the  form  of  young  Sakka. 
For  once,  when  he  came  to  me  terrified  with  the  fear  of  death, 
preceded  by  the  celestial  musician  Pancasikha,  and  sat  down  in 
Indasala  Cave  in  the  midst  of  the  company  of  the  gods,  I  dis¬ 
pelled  his  suffering  by  saying  to  him,  “Vasava,  ask  me  what¬ 
ever  question  you  desire  in  your  heart  to  ask;  I  will  answer 
whatever  question  you  ask  me.”  “Having  dispelled  his  suffer¬ 
ing,  I  preached  the  Dhamma  to  him. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse  fourteen  billion  of  living  be¬ 
ings  obtained  comprehension  of  the  Dhamma,  and  Sakka  him¬ 
self,  even  as  he  sat  there,  obtained  the  fruit  of  conversion  and 
became  young  Sakka.  Thus  I  have  been  a  mighty  helper  to  him, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  he  should  cherish  warm  affection 
for  me.  For,  monks,  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  look  upon  the  no¬ 
ble,  and  it  is  likewise  a  pleasant  thing  to  live  with  them  in  the 
same  place;  but  to  have  aught  to  do  with  simpletons  brings 
suffering.” 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  206) 

ariydnam  dassanam  scidhu  sannivdsd  sadd  sukho 
bdldnam  adassanena  niccam  eva  sukhT  siyd 
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ariyancim :  of  noble  beings;  dassanam :  sight;  sadhu :  (is) 
good;  sannivdsd :  associating  with  them;  sada :  (is)  always; 
sukho :  happy;  bdldnam :  the  ignorant;  adassanena :  not  seeing; 
niccam  eva :  always;  sukhT  siya :  is  conducive  to  happiness 

Seeing  noble  ones  is  good.  Living  with  them  is  always  conducive 
to  happiness.  Not  seeing  the  ignorant  makes  one  always  happy. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  207) 

hi  bdlasahgatacdn  digham  addhdnam  socati  balehi 

samvdso  amittena  iva  sabbadd  dukkho  dhTro  ca  hdtmam 
•  • 

samdgamo  iva  sukha  samvdso 

hi:  it  is  true;  bdlasahgatacdn :  he  who  keeps  the  intimate 
company  of  the  ignorant;  digham  addhdnam:  over  a  long 
period  of  time;  socati:  regrets  (grieves);  balehi  samvdso: 
associating  with  the  ignorant;  amittena  iva  sabbadd 
dukkho:  is  always  as  grievous  as  living  with  an  enemy; 
dhTro  ca:  (with)  the  wise  indeed;  hdtmam  samdgamo  iva: 
just  like  the  warm  company  of  relations;  sukha  samvdso:  is 
a  get-together  that  is  conducive  to  happiness 

A  person  who  keeps  company  with  the  ignorant  will  grieve 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  Association  with  the  ignorant  is  like 
keeping  company  with  enemies  -  it  always  leads  to  grief. 
Keeping  company  with  the  wise  is  like  a  reunion  with  ones’ 
kinsfolk  -  it  always  leads  to  happiness. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  208) 

tasma  hi,  dhTram  ca  pahham  ca  bahussutam  ca  dhoray- 

hasTlam  vatavantam  ariyam  sumedham  tadisam  tarn 

•  •  */  •  •  •  • 

sappurisam  candimd  nakkhatta  patham  iva  bhajetha 
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tasmd  hi:  therefore;  dhTram  ca\  wise  ones;  panham  ca\ 
possessing  wisdom;  bahussutam  ca :  well  learned;  dhoray- 
hasTlam :  practicing  the  teaching  carefully;  vatavantam : 
adept  in  following  the  spiritual  routine;  ariyam :  noble; 
sumedham :  discreet;  tadisam :  that  kind  of;  tom  sappur- 
isam :  the  virtuous  person;  candima  iva :  just  like  the  moon; 
nakkhatta  patham:  (associating)  the  sky  -  the  path  of  the 
stars;  bhajetha :  (you  must)  associate 

The  moon  keeps  to  the  path  of  the  stars.  In  exactly  the  same  way, 
one  must  seek  the  company  of  such  noble  persons  who  are  non¬ 
fluctuating,  endowed  with  deep  wisdom,  greatly  learned,  capable 
of  sustained  effort,  dutiful,  noble,  and  are  exalted  human  beings. 


Commentary 


The  Buddha's  illness :  These  three  verses  refer  to  the  last  days  of  the 
Buddha.  When  the  Buddha  was  ill,  Sakka  came  down  from  heaven  to 
tend  and  nurse  him.  The  Buddha’s  illness,  that  led  to  his  Great  Demise, 
has  been  extensively  recorded  in  Buddhist  Literature.  The  Buddha  was 
an  extraordinary  being.  Nevertheless  He  was  mortal,  subject  to  disease 
and  decay  as  are  all  beings.  He  was  conscious  that  He  would  pass  away 
in  His  eightieth  year.  Modest  as  He  was,  He  decided  to  breathe  His  last 
not  in  renowned  cities  like  Savatthi  or  Rajagaha,  where  His  activities 
were  centred,  but  in  a  distant  and  insignificant  hamlet,  like  Kusinara. 


Here  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  Passing  Away  of  the  Buddha. 


The  Buddha,  in  the  company  of  the  Venerable  Ananda,  entered  the 
stream  Kakudha,  drank  its  water,  and  bathed  there.  After  crossing  the 
stream,  He  entered  the  mango  grove  and  spoke  to  the  Venerable 
Cunda.  Addressing  the  Venerable  Ananda,  the  Buddha  said  that  Cunda 
should  have  no  remorse  that  the  Buddha  fell  ill  after  partaking  of  the 
meal  offered  by  him.  The  Buddha  came  in  the  company  of  monks  to 
the  Sala  grove  of  the  Mallas  of  Kusinara  on  the  further  side  of  the 
River  Hirannavatl.  There  the  Buddha  spoke  to  the  Venerable  Ananda: 
“Prepare  me  a  bed  with  its  head  to  the  North  between  the  twin  Sala 
trees.  I  am  tired,  and  I  wish  to  lie  down.” 
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On  the  bed  prepared  there,  the  Buddha  lay  down  with  a  steadfast  mind 
on  His  right  side,  in  the  pose  of  a  lion,  with  one  leg  resting  on  the  other. 
Now  the  twin  Sala  trees  were  in  full  bloom  out  of  season,  and  the  body 
of  the  Buddha  was  covered  with  the  flowers  fallen  out  of  reverence. 


Divine  Mandara  flowers  were  falling  from  above.  Divine  sandal  wood 
powder  was  dropping  from  heaven.  All  these  covered  the  Buddha’s 
body  out  of  reverence.  Divine  music  filled  the  atmosphere.  The 
Buddha  addressed  Ananda:  “O  Ananda,  all  these  flowers,  sandal  wood 
powder  and  divine  music  are  offerings  to  me  in  reverence.  But  no  rev¬ 
erence  can  be  made  by  these  alone.  If  any  monk  or  a  nun  or  a  male  or 
female  lay  disciple  were  to  live  according  to  my  teaching  and  follow 
my  teaching,  he  pays  me  the  proper  respect;  he  does  me  the  proper 
honour;  and  that  is  the  highest  offering  to  me,  Therefore,  Ananda,  you 
should  act  according  to  my  teaching  and  follow  the  doctrine,  and  it 
should  be  so  taught.” 


Now  the  Venerable  Upavana  was  standing  before  the  Buddha,  and  was 
fanning  Him.  The  Buddha  did  not  like  him  standing  there,  and  asked 
him  to  go  to  one  side.  The  Venerable  Ananda  knew  that  the  Venerable 
Upavana  was  a  long-standing  attendant  of  the  Buddha,  and  he  could 
not  understand  why  he  was  asked  to  go  to  one  side.  So  he  asked  the 
Buddha  why  that  monk  was  asked  to  go  to  one  side.  The  Buddha  ex¬ 
plained  that  at  that  time  all  around  the  Sala  grove  of  the  Mallas  up  to  a 
distance  of  twelve  leagues,  there  were  heavenly  beings  standing,  leav¬ 
ing  no  space  even  for  a  pin  to  drop,  and  that  they  were  grumbling  that 
they  could  not  see  the  Buddha  at  His  last  moment  as  He  was  covered 
by  a  great  monk.  The  Buddha  said  how  the  worldly  gods  were  over¬ 
grieved  at  His  passing  away,  but  that  the  gods  who  were  free  from  at¬ 
tachment  and  were  mindful  had  consoled  themselves  with  the  thought 
that  all  aggregates  are  impermanent. 


The  Buddha  addressed  the  Venerable  Ananda  again,  and  said:  “There 
are  these  four  places,  Ananda,  which  a  faithful  follower  should  see 
with  emotion.  They  are  the  place  of  birth  of  the  Buddha,  the  place 
where  the  Buddha  attained  enlightenment,  where  the  wheel  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  was  set  in  motion,  and  where  the  Buddha  passed  away.  Those 
who  may  die  while  on  their  pilgrimage  of  these  places,  will  be  born  in 
good  states  after  death.”  In  answer  to  the  Venerable  Ananda,  the 
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Buddha  said  that  the  funeral  rites  for  the  Buddha  should  be  as  for  a 
Universal  Monarch,  and  that  a  Stupa  should  be  erected  at  a  junction  of 
four  roads  in  honour  of  the  Buddha.  The  Buddha  also  said  that  there 
are  four  persons  in  whose  memory  a  Stupa  should  be  erected,  and  that 
they  are  the  Buddha,  a  Pacceka  Buddha,  a  disciple  of  the  Buddha  and  a 
Universal  Monarch. 

It  was  the  wish  of  the  Venerable  Ananda  that  the  Buddha  should  pass 
away  not  in  a  lesser  and  small  town  like  Kusinara,  but  in  a  great  city 
like  Campa.  Rajagaha  pointed  out  that  Kusinara  had  been  a  great  city 
with  a  long  history,  and  requested  the  Venerable  Ananda  to  inform  the 
Malla  princes  of  Kusinara  of  the  imminent  passing  away  of  the 
Buddha.  Accordingly,  the  Mallas  were  so  informed  at  their  Town  Hall. 
The  Mallas  came  to  the  Sala  grove  in  great  grief,  and  were  presented  to 
the  Buddha  in  the  first  watch  of  the  night. 

Just  at  this  time,  a  wandering  ascetic  by  the  name  of  Subhaddha 
wanted  to  see  the  Buddha  to  get  a  certain  point  clarified,  but  he  was  re¬ 
fused  admission  thrice  by  the  Venerable  Ananda.  The  Buddha  over¬ 
heard  their  conversation  and  entertained  him.  He  wished  to  know 
whether  the  six  religious  teachers,  such  as  Purana  Kassapa,  were  on  the 
correct  path.  The  Buddha  said  that  only  those  who  were  on  the  eight¬ 
fold  noble  path  shown  by  Him  were  on  the  correct  road  to  emancipa¬ 
tion.  Subhaddha  wished  to  be  a  disciple  of  the  Buddha.  Accordingly, 
he  was  admitted  as  the  last  disciple  of  the  Buddha,  and  he  became  a 
sanctified  one.  In  giving  further  advice  to  the  fraternity  of  monks,  the 
Buddha  said  that  in  the  future,  the  younger  monks  should  not  address 
their  elders  by  their  names  or  clan  names  or  as  friends,  but  as  Venera¬ 
ble,  or  Reverend  sir.  The  elder  monks,  however,  could  address  the 
younger  monks  as  friend  or  by  clan  name. 


The  Buddha  further  said:  “If  any  of  you  have  any  doubt  or  uncertainty 
whatsoever  as  to  the  Buddha,  the  teaching,  the  fraternity  of  monks,  the 
path  or  the  practice,  you  may  seek  clarification  now.  Do  not  say  later 
that  you  were  facing  the  Buddha.”  Although  the  Buddha  spoke  so 
thrice,  no  question  was  asked,  and  the  Venerable  Ananda  assured  the 
Master  of  their  answering  faith  in  Him.  The  Buddha  said  that  even  the 
last  of  those  five  hundred  monks  had  attained  the  path  of  Sotapatti,  and 
was  certain  of  emancipation. 
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Then  the  Buddha  addressed  His  last  words  to  the  monks;  “Now,  O 
monks,  I  exhort  you.  All  component  things  are  subject  to  decay.  Work 
for  your  salvation  in  earnest.” 

The  Buddha  entered  into  a  number  of  stages  of  the  mind,  and  after  ris¬ 
ing  from  the  fourth  stage  of  the  trance,  passed  away.  Immediately  there 
arose  a  frightening  and  terrifying  earthquake,  and  there  burst  forth 
thunders  of  heaven. 

As  the  Buddha  passed  away,  the  Venerable  Anuruddha  uttered  forth: 
“The  exhaling  and  the  inhaling  of  the  passionless  Buddha  of  steadfast 
mind  have  ceased,  and  He  has  passed  away  into  the  final  state  of  bliss. 
With  an  open  mind  He  bore  up  the  pain,  and  the  release  of  His  mind 
was  like  the  extinction  of  a  flame.”  The  Venerable  Ananda  observed: 
“The  passing  away  of  the  Buddha  is  followed  by  terror  with  hair  stand¬ 
ing  on  ends.”  Sahampati  Brahma  remarked:  “Since  this  Teacher,  the 
supreme  individual  in  the  world,  endowed  with  all  power  and  omnis¬ 
cience  has  passed  away,  it  is  natural  for  all  beings  in  the  world  to  cast 
away  their  lives.”  Sakka  uttered:  “All  component  things  are,  indeed, 
impermanent.  Everything  is  in  the  nature  of  rise  and  decay.  Whatever 
that  rise  is  subject  to  cessation,  and  blissful  is  their  setting  down.” 
There  followed  lamentations  from  worldly  monks,  but  the  Venerable 
Anuruddha  exhorted  them  not  to  continue  their  lamentations. 

The  Venerable  Anuruddha  and  the  Venerable  Ananda  spent  the  rest  of 
that  night  in  religious  discussion.  Then  the  Venerable  Anuruddha  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  sad  news  of  the  passing  away  of  the  Buddha  should  be 
conveyed  to  the  Malla  princes  of  Kusinara.  Accordingly,  the  Venerable 
Ananda,  accompanied  by  another  monk,  went  to  their  assembly  at  the 
Town  Hall,  and  conveyed  the  sad  news  to  them.  The  Malla  princes,  as 
well  as  the  other  who  heard  the  news,  were  overcome  with  grief,  and 
were  in  great  lamentation. 

The  Mallas  collected  all  the  flowers  and  perfumes  in  their  kingdom, 
and  with  all  the  music  at  their  disposal  went  to  see  the  body  of  the 
Buddha.  For  seven  days,  they  paid  their  highest  respects  to  the  body  of 
the  Buddha.  On  the  seventh  day,  eight  leaders  of  the  Mallas  bathed 
themselves  and  being  decked  in  clean  garments,  tried  to  raise  the  body 
to  take  it  out  through  the  southern  gate  for  cremation.  But,  they  were 
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unable  to  move  the  body,  and  consulted  the  Venerable  Anuruddha  on 
the  matter.  The  Venerable  Anuruddha  told  them  that  it  was  the  wish  of 


the  gods  that  the  body  of  the  Buddha  be  honoured  by  the  gods  as  they 
like  and  be  removed  through  the  northern  gate  into  the  middle  of  the 
city  and  be  taken  out  through  the  eastern  gate  to  be  cremated  at  the 
Makutabandhana  Cetiya  of  the  Mallas.  Then  the  matter  was  left  to  the 
wish  of  the  deities. 


Now  the  entire  city  of  Kusinara  was  strewn  with  divine  Mandara  flow¬ 
ers  up  to  knee  deep  uninterruptedly.  After  due  respect  was  paid  by  both 
gods  and  the  Mallas  with  flowers,  perfumes  and  music,  the  body  was 
taken  to  the  Makutabandhana  Cetiya  of  the  Mallas.  In  consultation  with 
the  Venerable  Ananda,  the  Mallas  treated  the  body  with  all  the  honour 
due  to  a  universal  monarch.  Four  leaders  of  the  Mallas,  dressed  in  new 
garments,  tried  to  set  fire  to  the  pyre,  but  they  failed  in  their  attempts. 
They  consulted  the  Venerable  Anuruddha  on  this  point,  and  were  told 
that  until  the  Venerable  Maha  Kassapa  came  and  paid  his  respects  to  the 
body,  no  one  could  set  fire  to  the  pyre.  Now  at  this  time,  the  Venerable 
Maha  Kassapa  was  proceeding  from  Pava  towards  Kusinara,  in  the 
company  of  five  hundred  monks.  On  the  way,  he  was  resting  at  the  foot 
of  a  tree  by  the  side  of  the  road.  When  he  saw  an  ascetic  with  a  Mandara 
flower  in  his  hand  coming  from  the  direction  of  Kusinara.  The  Venera¬ 
ble  asked  him,  “Friend,  do  you  know  our  Teacher?”  “Yes,  my  friend  I 
know  Him.  He  is  the  Venerable  Gotama,  who  passed  away  seven  days 
ago.  I  have  taken  this  Mandara  flower  from  the  place  of  death.” 

When  the  worldly  monks  heard  this  sad  news,  they  began  to  weep  and  la¬ 
ment,  but  the  sanctified  ones  among  them  consoled  themselves  by  ob¬ 
serving  that  all  aggregates  are  impermanent.  One  monk  by  the  name  of 
Subhadda,  who  had  entered  the  order  in  his  old  age,  expressed  his  feeling 
of  relief  at  the  passing  away  of  the  Buddha  as  they  would  no  longer  be 
bound  by  various  rules  of  discipline,  etc.  The  Venerable  Kassapa  gave  an 
admonition  to  all  the  monks  there,  and  proceeded  towards  Kusinara. 

The  Venerable  Maha  Kassapa  reached  the  Makutabandhana  Cetiya  of 
the  Mallas,  and  went  up  to  the  funeral  pyre  of  the  Buddha.  He  adjusted 
his  hands  in  reverence,  went  round  the  pyre  three  times.  Then  he  un¬ 
covered  the  feet  of  the  Buddha’s  body,  and  worshipped  them.  The  five 
hundred  monks  who  accompanied  him,  too,  paid  their  last  respects  to 
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the  Buddha  likewise.  Immediately,  the  pyre  caught  fire  by  itself,  and 
the  body  of  the  Buddha  was  consumed  by  the  flames.  Streams  of  water 
from  above  and  from  beneath  a  water  tank,  and  scented  water  from  the 
Mallas,  for  one  week  protected  and  honoured  the  remains  of  the 
Buddha  at  the  Town  Hall. 

A  portion  of  the  remains  of  the  Buddha  was  claimed  by  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  namely,  King  Ajatasattu  of  Magadha,  Licchavis  of  Vesali, 
Sakyas  of  Kapilavatthu,  Bulis  of  Allakappa,  Koliyas  of  Ramagama, 
Mallas  of  Pava,  and  a  Brahmin  of  Vethadlpa.  But  the  Mallas  of  Kus- 
inara  maintained  that  the  Buddha  passed  away  within  their  kingdom, 
and  that  they  should  give  no  part  of  the  remains  to  anybody.  The  Brah¬ 
min  Dona  settled  the  dispute  by  stating  that  it  was  not  proper  to  quarrel 
over  the  remains  of  such  a  sacred  personality  who  taught  the  world  for¬ 
bearance,  and  he  measured  the  remains  into  eight  portions,  and  gave 
each  claimant  one  measure  of  the  remains.  He  said  for  the  empty  meas¬ 
ure,  and  erected  a  Stupa  in  their  respective  kingdoms  embodying  the 
sacred  relics  of  the  Buddha. 

sappurisam:  the  virtuous  person.  These  verses  extol  the  virtues  of 
good  people,  the  ariyas.  The  qualities  and  characteristics  of  virtuous 
ones  are  carefully  discussed.  The  following  view  point  establishes  the 
nature  of  a  sappurisa,  a  good  person. 

To  observe  morality  is  like  putting  up  a  fence  to  protect  the  house 
against  robbers.  The  social,  economic,  political  and  religious  ideals  are 
centred  in  ethics.  The  blood  of  life  is  love,  and  morality  is  its  back¬ 
bone.  Without  virtue  life  cannot  stand,  and  without  love  life  is  dead. 
The  development  of  life  depends  upon  the  development  of  virtue  and 
the  overflow  of  love  rises  when  virtue  rises. 

Since  man  is  not  perfect  by  nature,  he  has  to  train  himself  to  be  good. 
Thus  morality  becomes  for  everyone  the  most  important  aspect  in  life. 
Morality  is  not,  for  instance,  a  matter  of  clothing.  The  dress  that  is  suit¬ 
able  for  one  climate,  period  or  civilisation  may  be  considered  indecent 
in  another;  it  is  entirely  a  question  of  custom,  not  in  any  way  involving 
moral  considerations,  yet  the  conditions  of  convention  are  continually 
being  confused  with  principles  that  are  valid  and  unchanging. 
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Affection 


Admiration  Of  Self-Seekers  ss£  Not  Seeing  The 
Liked  And  Seeing  The  Unliked  Are  Both  Painful 

Not  Bound  By  Ties  Of  Defilements 

1 6  (1 )  The  Story  of  Three  Ascetics  (Verses  209-211) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
these  verses,  with  reference  to  a  trio,  consisting  of  a  father,  a 
mother,  and  a  son. 

The  story  goes  that  in  a  certain  household  at  Savatthi  there  was 
an  only  son  who  was  the  darling  and  delight  of  his  mother  and 
father.  One  day  some  monks  were  invited  to  take  a  meal  at  the 
house,  and  when  they  had  finished  they  recited  the  words  of 
thanksgiving.  As  the  youth  listened  to  the  words  of  the 
Dhamma  he  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  become  a  monk,  and 
straightaway  asked  leave  of  his  mother  and  father.  They  re¬ 
fused  to  permit  him  to  do  so.  Thereupon  the  following  thought 
occurred  to  him,  ‘When  my  mother  and  father  are  not  looking, 
I  will  leave  the  house  and  become  a  monk.” 

Now  whenever  the  father  left  the  house,  he  committed  the  son 
to  the  care  of  his  mother,  saying,  “Pray  keep  him  safe  and 
sound;”  and  whenever  the  mother  left  the  house,  she  commit¬ 
ted  the  son  to  the  care  of  the  father.  One  day,  after  the  father 
had  left  the  house,  the  mother  said  to  herself,  “I  will  indeed 
keep  my  son  safe  and  sound.”  So  she  braced  one  foot  against 
one  of  the  door-posts  and  the  other  foot  against  the  other  door¬ 
post,  and  sitting  thus  on  the  ground,  began  to  spin  her  thread. 
The  youth  thought  to  himself,  “I  will  outwit  her  and  escape.” 
So  he  said  to  his  mother,  “Dear  mother,  just  remove  your  foot  a 
little;  I  wish  to  attend  to  nature’s  needs.”  She  drew  back  her 
foot  and  he  went  out.  He  went  to  the  monastery  as  fast  as  he 
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could,  and,  approaching  the  monks,  said,  “Receive  me  into  the 
Sangha,  Venerables.”  The  monks  complied  with  his  request 
and  admitted  him  to  the  Sangha. 

When  his  father  returned  to  the  house,  he  asked  the  mother, 
“Where  is  my  son?”  “Husband,  he  was  here  but  a  moment 
ago.”  “Where  can  my  son  be?”  thought  the  father,  looking 
about.  Seeing  him  nowhere,  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  “He 
must  have  gone  to  the  monastery.”  So  the  father  went  to  the 
monastery  and,  seeing  his  son  garbed  in  the  robes  of  a  monk, 
wept  and  lamented  and  said,  “Dear  son,  why  do  you  destroy 
me?”  But  after  a  moment  he  thought  to  himself,  “Now  that  my 
son  has  become  a  monk,  why  should  I  live  the  life  of  a  layman 
any  longer?”  So  of  his  own  accord,  he  also  asked  the  monks  to 
receive  him  into  the  Sangha,  and  then  and  there  retired  from 
the  world  and  became  a  monk. 

The  mother  of  the  youth  thought  to  herself,  “Why  are  my  son 
and  my  husband  tarrying  so  long?”  Looking  all  about,  she  sud¬ 
denly  thought,  “Undoubtedly  they  have  gone  to  the  monastery 
and  become  monks.”  So  she  went  to  the  monastery  and,  seeing 
both  her  son  and  her  husband  wearing  the  robes  of  monks, 
thought  to  herself,  “Since  both  my  son  and  my  husband  have 
become  monks,  what  further  use  have  I  for  the  house-life?” 
And,  of  her  own  accord,  she  went  to  the  community  of  nuns 
and  retired  from  the  world. 

But  even  after  mother  and  father  and  son  had  retired  from  the 
world  and  adopted  the  religious  life,  they  were  unable  to  re¬ 
main  apart;  whether  in  the  monastery  or  in  the  convent  of  the 
nuns,  they  would  sit  down  by  themselves  and  spend  the  day 
chatting  together.  The  monks  told  the  Buddha  what  was  going 
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on.  The  Buddha  sent  for  them  and  asked  them,  “Is  the  report 
true  that  you  are  doing  this  and  that?”  They  replied  in  the  af¬ 
firmative.  Then  said  the  Buddha,  “Why  do  you  do  so?  This  is 
not  the  proper  way  for  monks  and  nuns  to  conduct  them¬ 
selves.”  “But  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  live  apart.”  “From  the 
time  of  retirement  from  the  world,  such  conduct  is  highly  im¬ 
proper;  it  is  painful  both  to  be  deprived  of  the  sight  of  those 
who  are  dear,  and  to  be  obliged  to  look  upon  that  which  is  not 
dear;  for  this  reason,  whether  persons  or  material  things  be  in¬ 
volved,  one  should  take  no  account  either  of  what  is  dear  or  of 
what  is  not  dear.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  209) 

attanam  ayoge  y  unjam  yogasmim  ay  dj  ay  am  ca 
attham  hitvd  piyaggdhi  attdnuyoginam  piheti 

attdnam\  (where)  one;  ayoge :  should  not  get  engaged; 
yunjam :  who  gets  engaged;  yogasmim :  where  one  should 
get  engaged;  ay  dj  ay  am:  who  does  not  engage;  ca  attham : 
what  should  be  done;  hitvd:  neglecting;  piyaggdhi:  grasps 
only  what  appeals;  attdnuyoginam:  those  who  seek  selfish 
ends;  piheti:  desire 

Being  devoted  to  what  is  wrong,  not  being  devoted  to  what  is 
right,  abandoning  one’s  welfare,  one  goes  after  pleasures  of  the 
senses.  Having  done  so,  one  envies  those  who  develop  them¬ 
selves. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  210) 

piyehi  appiyehi  kudacanam  ma  samdgahchi  piydnam 
adassanam  appiydnam  dassanam  ca  dukkham 
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piyehi :  the  endearing  ones;  appiyehi :  those  who  are  dis¬ 
liked;  kuddcanam :  never;  md  samdganchi :  never  associate 
closely;  piydnam :  of  the  loved  ones;  adassanam :  not  see¬ 
ing;  appiyanam  dassanam  ca:  (and)  also  seeing  disliked 
persons;  dukkham :  (are  both)  painful 

Never  associate  with  those  whom  you  like,  as  well  as  with  those 
whom  you  dislike.  It  is  painful  to  part  company  from  those 
whom  you  like.  It  is  equally  painful  to  be  with  those  you  dislike. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  211) 

tasmd  piyam  na  kayirdtha ,  hi  piydpdyo  pdpako 
yesam  piyappiyam  natthi  tesam  ganthd  na  vijjanti 

tasmd :  therefore;  piyam  na  kayirdtha :  do  not  take  a  liking; 
hi:  because;  piyapayo:  separating  from  those  we  like; 
pdpako :  is  evil;  yesam :  for  someone;  piyappiyam:  pleasant 
or  unpleasant;  natthi:  there  is  not;  tesam:  to  them;  ganthd: 
knots  of  defilements;  na  vijjanti:  are  not  seen 

Therefore,  one  must  not  have  endearments;  because,  separation 
is  painful.  For  those  who  are  free  of  bonds  there  are  no  endear¬ 
ments  or  non-endearments. 

Commentary 

dukkha:  suffering.  Dukkha  is  the  first  of  the  Four  Noble  Truths.  As  a 
feeling  dukkha  means  that  which  is  difficult  to  be  endured  ( du  -  diffi¬ 
cult;  kha  -  to  endure).  As  an  abstract  truth  dukkha  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  contemptible  (du)  and  emptiness  (kha).  The  world  rests  on  suffering 
-  hence,  it  is  contemptible.  The  world  is  devoid  of  any  reality  -  hence, 
it  is  empty  or  void.  Dukkha  means  contemptible  void. 

Average  men  are  only  surface-seers.  An  ariya  sees  things  as  they  truly 
are.  To  an  ariya  all  life  is  suffering  and  he  finds  no  real  happiness  in 
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this  world  which  deceived  mankind  with  illusory  pleasures.  Material 
happiness  is  merely  the  gratification  of  some  desire.  No  sooner  is  the 
desired  thing  gained  than  it  begins  to  be  scorned.  Insatiate  are  all  de¬ 
sires.  All  are  subject  to  birth  ( jati ),  and  consequently  to  decay  (jar a), 
disease  ( vyadhi ),  and  finally  to  death  (marana).  No  one  is  exempt  from 
these  four  inevitable  causes  of  suffering. 

Impeded  wish  is  also  suffering.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  associated  with 
things  or  persons  we  detest,  nor  do  we  wish  to  be  separated  from  things 
or  persons  we  love,  Our  cherished  desires  are  not,  however,  always 
gratified.  What  we  least  expect  or  what  we  least  desire  is  often  thrust 
on  us.  At  times  such  unexpected  unpleasant  circumstances  become  so 
intolerable  and  painful  that  weak  ignorant  folk  are  compelled  to  com¬ 
mit  suicide  as  if  such  an  act  would  solve  the  problem. 

Real  happiness  is  found  within,  and  is  not  to  be  defined  in  terms  of 
wealth,  power,  honours  or  conquests.  If  such  worldly  possessions  are 
forcibly  or  unjustly  obtained,  or  are  misdirected,  or  even  viewed  with 
attachment,  they  will  be  a  source  of  pain  and  sorrow  for  the  possessors. 

Ordinarily,  the  enjoyment  of  sensual  pleasures  is  the  highest  and  only 
happiness  to  an  average  person.  There  is  no  doubt  a  momentary  happi¬ 
ness  in  the  anticipation,  gratification,  and  recollection  of  such  fleeting 
material  pleasures,  but  they  are  illusory  and  temporary.  According  to 
the  Buddha  non- attachment  ( viragata )  or  the  transcending  of  material 
pleasures  is  a  greater  bliss.  In  brief,  this  composite  body  itself  is  a 
cause  of  suffering. 

This  first  truth  of  suffering,  which  depends  on  this  so-called  being  and 
various  aspects  of  life,  is  to  be  carefully  analyzed  and  examined.  This 
examination  leads  to  a  proper  understanding  of  oneself  as  one  really  is. 


Buddha  has  declared:  Birth  is  dukkha.  Birth  means  the  whole  process 
of  life  from  conception  to  parturition.  It  is  conception  which  is  particu¬ 
larly  meant  here.  Just  to  be  caught  up  in  a  situation  where  one  is  tied 
down  by  bonds  of  craving  to  a  solid,  deteriorating,  physical  body  -  this 
is  dukkha.  By  being  lured  into  birth  by  craving  or  forced  into  it  by 
kamma,  one  must  experience  dukkha.  Then  the  whole  operation  of 
birth  is  so  painful  that  if  it  goes  wrong  in  some  way,  as  modern  psy- 
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chology  has  discovered,  a  deep  mental  scar,  a  kind  of  trauma,  maybe 
left  upon  the  infant’s  mind.  Lord  Buddha,  however,  has  declared  from 
his  own  memories  of  infinite  births,  that  to  be  born  is  a  terrifying  expe¬ 
rience,  so  much  so  that  most  people  prefer  to  forget  it.  There  is  another 
sense  in  which  birth  is  really  dukkha,  for,  in  Buddha’s  Teachings, 
birth- and-death  are  different  phases  of  existence  from  moment  to  mo¬ 
ment.  Just  as  in  the  body  new  cells  are  being  produced  to  replace  old 
ones  which  are  worn  out,  so  in  the  mind,  new  objects  are  being  pre¬ 
sented,  examined  and  dying  down.  This  constant  flow  goes  on  day  and 
night,  on  and  on,  so  that  if  it  is  examined  carefully,  (with  insight),  it 
will  be  seen  to  be  an  experiential  disease  giving  no  peace,  ensuring  no 
security,  and  resulting  in  no  lasting  satisfaction.  In  a  moment  of  experi¬ 
ence  events  arise,  subsist  and  pass  away  but  this  is  a  meaning  of  birth- 
and-death  only  to  be  really  understood  with  the  aid  of  deep  meditation 
and  insight. 


Old  age  is  dukkha.  This  is  perhaps  more  obvious.  Teeth  fall  out,  one’s 
nice  glossy  hair  becomes  thin  and  white,  the  stomach  refuses  to  digest 
one’s  favourite  food,  joints  ache  and  creak  and  muscles  grow  weak; 
more  serious  than  these  physical  afflictions  are  such  manifestations  as 
failing  sight  or  difficulty  in  hearing  -  pages  might  be  covered  with 
them  all.  Most  terrible  of  all  is  the  mind’s  declining  ability  to  under¬ 
stand  or  to  react  intelligently,  the  increasing  grip  of  habits  and  preju¬ 
dices,  the  disinclination  to  look  ahead  (where  death  lies  in  wait)  but  to 
gaze  back  at  the  fondly  remembered  and  increasingly  falsified  past. 
Lastly,  one  might  mention  that  softness  of  the  mind  which  is  politely 
called  ‘second  childhood’,  and  accurately  called  ‘senility’.  Not  all  be¬ 
ings,  not  all  people  will  be  subject  to  all  of  these  conditions,  but  grow¬ 
ing  old  surely  entails  experiencing  some  of  them,  experience  which 
can  only  be  distasteful. 


Sickness  is  dukkha.  Again,  not  all  will  be  affected  by  diseases  during 
life  though  it  is  certainly  common  enough.  Consider  this  body:  how  in¬ 
tricate  it  is,  how  wonderful  that  it  works  smoothly  even  for  five  min¬ 
utes,  let  alone  for  eight  years.  One  little  gland  or  a  few  little  cells  going 
wrong  somewhere,  marching  out  of  step,  and  how  much  misery  can  be 
caused!  Most  people,  again,  prefer  not  to  think  about  this  and  so  suffer 
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the  more  when  they  are  forced  to  face  it.  To  be  convinced  of  the  com¬ 
monness  of  illness,  one  has  only  to  look  into  hospitals,  talk  to  doctors 
and  nurses,  or  open  a  medical  textbook.  The  diseases  about  which  one 
can  learn  are  enormous  in  number  and  fade  off  into  all  sorts  of  nasty 
conditions  for  which  science  has  not  yet  been  able  to  discover  the 
causes.  Mental  diseases,  brought  on  by  a  super-strong  root  of  delusion 
variously  mixed  with  greed  and  aversion,  are  also  included  here. 


In  the  First  Sermon  of  the  Buddha,  the  central  concept  is  the  notion  of 
suffering.  Said  the  Buddha:  “The  noble  truth  of  suffering  is  this:  Birth 
itself  is  suffering;  old  age  is  suffering;  sickness  is  suffering;  death  is 
suffering,  association  with  the  unpleasant  is  suffering;  separation  from 
the  beloved  ones  is  suffering;  non-acquisition  of  the  desired  objects  is 
suffering.  In  brief,  all  the  five  aggregates  of  envelopment  are  suffering.” 

“The  noble  truth  of  the  cause  of  suffering  is  this:  It  is  this  craving  which 
causes  rebirth,  which  is  attended  with  enjoyment.  It  takes  delight  here 
and  there,  namely,  in  sensual  desires,  in  existence  and  in  destruction.” 

“The  noble  truth  of  the  cessation  of  suffering  is  this:  It  is  the  complete 
avoidance,  cessation,  giving  up,  abandonment,  release  and  detachment 
of  that  craving.” 


“The  noble  truth  of  the  way  to  the  cessation  of  this  suffering  is  the  no¬ 
ble  Eight-fold  Path  consisting  of  proper  vision  and  proper  thought.” 


“This  noble  truth  of  suffering  is  a  theory  not  heard  of  by  me  earlier, 
and  in  which  arose  my  perception,  insight,  wisdom,  knowledge  and  il¬ 
lumination.  This  noble  truth  of  suffering,  O  monks,  must  be  fully  un¬ 
derstood.” 


“This  noble  truth  of  the  cause  of  suffering  is  a  theory  not  heard  of  by 
me  earlier,  and  in  which  arose  my  perception,  insight,  wisdom,  know¬ 
ledge  and  illumination.  This  cause  of  suffering,  O  monks,  must  in  fact 
be  given  up;  and  it  has  been  give  up  by  me.” 

“This  noble  truth  of  the  cessation  of  suffering  is  a  theory  not  heard  of 
by  me  earlier,  and  in  which  arose  my  perception,  insight,  wisdom, 
knowledge  and  illumination.  This  noble  truth,  O  monks,  must  indeed, 
be  developed;  and  it  has  been  developed  by  me.” 
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The  Outcome  Of  Endearment 

16  (2)  The  Story  of  a  Rich  Householder  (Verse  212) 


While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse  with  reference  to  a  rich  householder  who  had  lost  his 
son. 

The  story  goes  that  this  layman,  on  losing  his  son,  was  so  over¬ 
whelmed  with  grief  that  he  went  every  day  to  the  burning- 
ground  and  wept,  being  unable  to  restrain  his  grief.  As  the 
Buddha  surveyed  the  world  at  dawn,  he  saw  that  the  layman 
had  the  faculties  requisite  for  conversion.  So  when  he  came 
back  from  his  alms-round,  he  took  one  attendant  monk  and 
went  to  the  layman’s  door.  When  the  layman  heard  that  the 
Buddha  had  come  to  his  house,  he  thought  to  himself,  “He 
must  wish  to  exchange  the  usual  compliments  of  health  and  ci¬ 
vility  with  me.”  So  he  invited  the  Buddha  into  his  house,  pro¬ 
vided  him  with  a  seat  in  the  house-court,  and  when  the  Buddha 
had  taken  his  seat,  approached  him,  saluted  him,  and  sat  down 
respectfully  on  one  side. 

At  once  the  Buddha  asked  him,  “Layman,  why  are  you  sad?”  “I 
have  lost  my  son;  therefore  I  am  sad,”  replied  the  layman.  Said 
the  Buddha,  “Grieve  not,  layman.  That  which  is  called  death  is 
not  confined  to  one  place  or  to  one  person,  but  is  common  to 
all  creatures  who  are  born  into  this  world.  Not  one  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  being  is  permanent.  Therefore  one  should  not  give 
himself  up  to  sorrow,  but  should  rather  take  a  reasonable  view 
of  death,  even  as  it  is  said,  ‘Mortality  has  suffered  mortality, 
dissolution  has  suffered  dissolution.’ 
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“For  wise  men  of  old  sorrowed  not  over  the  death  of  a  son,  but 
applied  themselves  diligently  to  meditation  upon  death,  saying 
to  themselves,  ‘Mortality  has  suffered  mortality,  dissolution 
has  suffered  dissolution.’  In  times  past,  wise  men  did  not  do  as 
you  are  doing  on  the  death  of  a  son.  You  have  abandoned  your 
wonted  occupations,  have  deprived  yourself  of  food,  and  spend 
your  time  in  lamentation.  Wise  men  of  old  did  not  do  so.  On 
the  contrary,  they  applied  themselves  diligently  to  meditation 
upon  death,  would  not  allow  themselves  to  grieve,  ate  their 
food  as  usual,  and  attended  to  their  wonted  occupations.  There¬ 
fore  grieve  not  at  the  thought  that  your  dear  son  is  dead.  For 
whether  sorrow  or  fear  arises,  it  arises  solely  because  of  one 
that  is  dear.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  212) 

piyato  soko  jdyati  piyato  bhayam  jdyati piyato 
vippamuttassa  soko  natthi  bhayam  kuto 

piyato :  because  of  endearment;  soko :  sorrow;  jayatv.  is 
born;  piyato :  because  of  endearment;  bhayam :  fear;  jayatv. 
arises;  piyato  vippamuttassa :  to  one  free  of  endearment; 
soko  natthi :  there  is  no  sorrow;  bhayam :  fear;  kuto :  how 
can  there  be? 

From  endearment  arises  sorrow.  From  endearment  fear  arises. 
For  one  free  of  endearment,  there  is  no  sorrow.  Therefore  how 
can  there  be  fear  for  such  a  person? 

Commentary 

The  Buddha's  daily  routine :  According  to  the  story  that  gave  rise  to 
this  stanza  and  to  many  others,  the  Buddha,  each  morning,  contem- 
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plates  the  world,  looking  for  those  who  should  be  helped.  The  Buddha 
can  be  considered  the  most  energetic  and  the  most  active  of  all  reli¬ 
gious  teachers  that  ever  lived  on  earth.  The  whole  day  He  was  occu¬ 
pied  with  His  religious  activities,  except  when  He  was  attending  to  His 
physical  needs.  He  was  methodical  and  systematic  in  the  performance 
of  His  daily  duties.  His  inner  life  was  one  of  meditation  and  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  experiencing  of  Nibbanic  Bliss,  while  His  outer  life 
was  one  of  selfless  service  for  the  moral  upliftment  of  the  world.  Him¬ 
self  enlightened,  He  endeavoured  His  best  to  enlighten  others  and  lib¬ 
erate  them  from  the  ills  of  life.  His  day  was  divided  into  five  parts, 
namely,  (1)  The  forenoon  session,  (2)  The  afternoon  session,  (3)  The 
first  watch,  (4)  The  middle  watch  and  (5)  The  last  watch.  Usually, 
early  in  the  morning,  He  surveys  the  world  with  His  divine  eye  to  see 
whom  he  could  help.  If  any  person  needs  His  spiritual  assistance,  unin¬ 
vited  He  goes,  often  on  foot,  sometimes  by  air  using  His  psychic  pow¬ 
ers,  and  converts  that  person  to  the  right  path.  As  a  rule  He  goes  in 
search  of  the  vicious  and  the  impure,  but  the  pure  and  the  virtuous 
come  in  search  of  Him.  For  instance,  the  Buddha  went  of  His  own  ac¬ 
cord  to  convert  the  robber  and  murderer  Angulimala  and  the  wicked 
demon  Alavaka,  but  pious  young  Visakha,  generous  millionaire 
Anathapindika,  and  intellectual  Sariputta  and  Moggallana  came  to  Him 
for  spiritual  guidance.  While  rendering  such  spiritual  service  to  whom¬ 
soever  it  is  necessary,  if  He  is  not  invited  for  alms-giving  by  a  lay  sup¬ 
porter  at  some  particular  place,  He,  before  whom  kings  prostrated 
themselves,  would  go  in  quest  of  alms  through  alleys  and  streets,  with 
bowl  in  hand,  either  alone  or  with  His  disciples.  Standing  silently  at  the 
door  of  each  house,  without  uttering  a  word,  He  collects  whatever  food 
is  offered  and  placed  in  the  bowl  and  returns  to  the  monastery.  Even  in 
His  eightieth  year  when  He  was  old  and  in  indifferent  health,  He  went 
on  His  rounds  for  alms  in  Vesali.  Before  midday  He  finishes  His 
meals.  Immediately  after  lunch  He  daily  delivers  a  short  discourse  to 
the  people,  establishes  them  in  the  Three  Refuges  and  the  Five  Pre¬ 
cepts  and  if  any  person  is  spiritually  advanced,  he  is  shown  the  path  to 
sainthood.  At  times  He  grants  ordination  to  them  if  they  seek  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  Sangha,  and  then  retires  to  His  chamber. 
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Sorrow  And  Fear  Arise  Due  To  Loved  Ones 

16  (3)  The  Story  of  Visakha  (Verse  213) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse  with  reference  to  Visakha,  the  renowned  donor  of  the 
Pubbarama  Monastery.  The  story  goes  that  Visakha  used  to 
permit  her  son’s  daughter,  a  maiden  named  Datta,  to  minister 
to  the  monks  in  her  house  when  she  was  absent.  After  a  time 
Datta  died.  Visakha  attended  to  the  deposition  of  her  body,  and 
then,  unable  to  control  her  grief,  went  sad  and  sorrowful  to  the 
Buddha,  and  having  saluted  Him,  sat  down  respectfully  on  one 
side.  Said  the  Buddha  to  Visakha,  “Why  is  it,  Visakha,  that  you 
sit  here  sad  and  sorrowful,  with  tears  in  your  eyes,  weeping  and 
wailing?”  Visakha  then  explained  the  matter  to  the  Buddha, 
saying,  “Venerable,  the  girl  was  very  dear  to  me  and  she  was 
faithful  and  true;  I  shall  not  see  the  likes  of  her  again.”  “But, 
Visakha,  how  many  inhabitants  are  there  in  Savatthi?”  “I  have 
heard  you  say,  Venerable,  that  there  are  seventy  million.”  “But 
suppose  all  these  persons  were  as  dear  to  you  as  was  Datta; 
would  you  like  to  have  it  so?” 

“Yes,  Venerable.”  “But  how  many  persons  die  every  day  in  Sa¬ 
vatthi?”  “A  great  many,  Venerable.”  “In  that  case  it  is  certain 
that  you  would  lack  time  to  satisfy  your  grief,  you  would  go 
about  both  by  night  and  by  day,  doing  nothing  but  wail.”  “Cer¬ 
tainly,  Venerable;  I  quite  understand.”  Then  said  the  Buddha, 
“Very  well,  do  not  grieve.  For  whether  it  be  grief  or  fear,  it 
springs  solely  from  affection.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  213) 

pemato  soko  jayatT  pemato  bhayam  jayatT  pemato 
vippamuttassa  soko  natthi  bhayam  kutol 
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pemato :  because  of  affection;  soko :  sorrow;  jayatv.  is  born; 
pemato :  because  of  affection;  bhayam :  fear,  jayatv.  arises; 
pemato  vippamuttassa :  to  one  free  of  affection;  so&o  natthi : 
there  is  no  sorrow;  bhayam :  fear;  too:  how  can  there  be? 

From  affection  arises  sorrow.  From  affection  fear  arises.  To 
one  free  of  affection  there  is  no  sorrow.  Therefore,  how  can 
there  be  fear  for  such  a  person? 

Commentary 

Visakha' s  grief:  The  Buddha  spoke  this  verse  to  pacify  Visakha,  the 
greatest  female  lay  supporter  of  the  Buddha  in  the  early  days  of  Bud- 
dhasasana  (The  Dispensation  of  the  Buddha).  Visakha’ s  life  is  intimately 
interwoven  with  the  early  history  of  Buddhism.  There  is  an  incident  in 
her  life  which  reveals  her  dutiful  kindness  even  towards  animals.  Hearing 
that  her  well-bred  mare  gave  birth  to  a  foal  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  she 
immediately  repaired  to  the  stable  with  her  female  attendants  bearing 
torches  in  their  hands,  and  attended  to  all  the  mare’s  needs  with  the  great¬ 
est  care  and  attention. 

As  her  father-in-law  was  a  staunch  follower  of  Niganthanataputta,  he  in¬ 
vited  a  large  number  of  naked  ascetics  to  his  house  for  alms.  On  their  ar¬ 
rival  Visakha  was  requested  to  come  and  render  homage  to  these  so-called 
arahats.  She  was  delighted  to  hear  the  word  arahat  and  hurried  to  the  hall 
only  to  see  naked  ascetics  devoid  of  all  modesty.  The  sight  was  too  un¬ 
bearable  for  a  refined  lady  like  Visakha.  She  reproached  her  father-in-law 
and  retired  to  her  quarters  without  entertaining  them.  The  naked  ascetics 
took  offence  and  found  fault  with  the  millionaire  for  having  brought  a  fe¬ 
male  follower  of  the  ascetic  Gotama  to  his  house.  They  asked  him  to  expel 
her  from  the  house  immediately.  The  millionaire  pacified  them.  One  day 
he  sat  on  a  costly  seat  and  began  to  eat  some  sweet  milk  rice-porridge 
from  a  golden  bowl.  At  that  moment  a  monk  entered  the  house  for  alms. 
Visakha  was  fanning  her  father-in-law  and  without  informing  him  of  his 
presence  she  moved  aside  so  that  he  might  see  him.  Although  he  saw  him 
he  continued  eating  as  if  he  had  not  seen  him.  Visakha  politely  told  the 
monk,  “Pass  on,  Venerable,  my  father-in-law  is  eating  stale  fare 
( puranam ).”  The  ignorant  millionaire  misconstruing  her  words,  was  so 
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provoked  that  he  ordered  the  bowl  to  be  removed  and  Visakha  to  be  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  house.  Visakha  was  the  favourite  of  all  the  inmates  of  the 
house,  and  so  nobody  dared  to  touch  her.  But  Visakha,  disciplined  as  she 
was,  would  not  accept  without  protest  such  treatment  even  from  her  fa¬ 
ther-in-law.  She  politely  said,  “Father,  this  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  I 
should  leave  your  house.  I  was  not  brought  here  by  you  like  a  slave  girl 
from  some  ford.  Daughters  whose  parents  are  alive  do  not  leave  like  this. 
It  is  for  this  very  reason  that  my  father,  when  I  set  out  to  come  here,  sum¬ 
moned  eight  clansmen  and  entrusted  me  to  them,  saying,  ‘If  there  be  any 
fault  in  my  daughter,  investigate  it.’  Send  word  to  them  and  let  them  in¬ 
vestigate  my  guilt  or  innocence.”  The  millionaire  agreed  to  her  reasonable 
proposal  and  summoning  them,  said,  “At  a  time  of  festivity,  while  I  was 
sitting  and  eating  sweet  milk  rice-porridge  from  a  golden  bowl,  this  girl 
said  that  what  I  was  eating  was  unclean.  Convict  her  of  this  fault  and  expel 
her  from  the  house.”  Visakha  proved  her  innocence  stating,  “That  is  not 
precisely  what  I  said.  When  a  certain  Monk  was  standing  at  the  door  for 
alms,  my  father-in-law  was  eating  sweet  milk  rice-porridge,  ignoring  him. 
Thinking  to  myself  that  my  father,  without  performing  any  good  deed  in 
this  life,  is  only  consuming  the  merits  of  past  deeds,  I  told  the  Monk,  ‘Pass 
on,  Venerable,  my  father-in-law  is  eating  stale  fare.’  What  fault  of  mine  is 
there  in  this?”  She  was  acquitted  of  the  charge,  and  the  father-in-law  him¬ 
self  agreed  she  was  not  guilty.  But  the  spiteful  millionaire  charged  her 
again  for  having  gone  behind  the  house  with  male  and  female  attendants 
in  the  middle  watch  of  the  night.  When  she  explained  that  she  actually  did 
so  in  order  to  attend  on  a  mare  in  travail,  the  clansmen  remarked  that  their 
noble  daughter  had  done  an  exemplary  act  which  even  a  slave-girl  would 
not  do.  She  was  thus  acquitted  of  the  second  charge  too.  But  the  revenge¬ 
ful  millionaire  would  not  rest  until  she  was  found  guilty.  Next  time  he 
found  fault  with  her  for  no  reason.  He  said  that  before  her  departure  from 
home  her  father  gave  her  ten  admonitions.  For  instance,  he  said  to  her, 
“The  indoor  fire  is  not  to  be  taken  out  of  doors.  Is  it  really  possible  to  live 
without  giving  fire  even  to  our  neighbours  on  both  sides  of  us?”  ques¬ 
tioned  the  millionaire.  She  availed  herself  of  the  opportunity  to  explain  all 
the  ten  admonitions  in  detail  to  his  entire  satisfaction.  The  millionaire  was 
silenced  and  he  had  no  other  charges  to  make.  Having  proved  her  inno¬ 
cence,  self-respecting  Visakha  now  desired  to  leave  the  house  as  she  was 
ordered  to  do  so  in  the  first  place.  The  millionaire’s  attitude  towards 
Visakha  was  completely  changed,  and  he  was  compelled  to  seek  pardon 
from  her  daughter-in-law  for  what  he  had  uttered  through  ignorance. 
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The  Outcome  Of  Passion 

16  (4)  The  Story  of  Licchavi  Princes  (Verse  214) 

While  residing  at  the  Kutagara  Monastery  in  Vesali,  the 
Buddha  spoke  this  verse  with  reference  to  the  Licchavi  princes. 

The  story  goes  that  on  a  certain  festival  day,  the  Licchavi 
princes,  adorned  with  adornments  of  the  greatest  possible  vari¬ 
ety,  departed  from  the  city  to  go  to  the  pleasure  garden.  As  the 
Buddha  entered  the  city  for  alms,  he  saw  them  and  addressed 
the  monks,  “Monks,  just  look  at  those  Licchavi  princes!  Those 
of  you  who  have  never  seen  the  thirty-three  deities,  take  a  look 
at  those  princes!”  So  saying,  the  Buddha  entered  the  city. 

On  the  way  to  the  pleasure  garden  the  princes  saw  a  certain 
courtesan  and  took  her  with  them.  Becoming  jealous  of  each 
other  over  the  courtesan,  they  fell  to  fighting  with  each  other 
and  set  flowing  as  it  were  a  river  of  blood.  Men  laid  them  on 
frame-mattresses,  lifted  them  up,  and  carried  them  off.  After 
the  Buddha  had  eaten  his  meal,  he  departed  from  the  city. 

When  the  monks  saw  the  Licchavi  princes  thus  borne  along, 
they  said  to  the  Buddha,  “Venerable,  early  in  the  morning  the 
Licchavi  princes  departed  from  the  city  adorned  and  beautified 
like  gods.  Now,  however,  all  because  of  a  single  woman,  they 
have  come  to  this  sad  plight.  Said  the  Buddha,  “Monks, 
whether  sorrow  or  fear  arises,  it  arises  solely  because  of  lust.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  214) 

ratiya  soko  jdyati  ratiya  bhayam  jdyati  ratiya 
vippamuttassa  soko  natthi  bhayam  kutol 

ratiya :  because  of  lust;  soko :  sorrow;  jdyati:  is  born;  ratiya: 
because  of  lust;  bhayam:  fear;  jdyati:  arises;  ratiya  vippam- 
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uttassa :  to  one  free  of  lust;  soko  ncitthi :  there  is  no  sorrow; 
bhayam :  fear;  kuto :  how  can  there  be? 

From  passion  arises  sorrow.  From  passion  fear  arises.  To  one 
free  of  passion  there  is  no  sorrow.  In  such  a  person  how  can 
there  be  fear? 


Commentary 

The  Licchavi  princes :  This  verse  was  spoken  by  the  Buddha  to  mark 
an  incident  in  which  the  Licchavi  princes  figured.  The  Licchavis, 
whose  capital  was  Vesali  -  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  India  in  the 
Buddha’s  day  -  were  a  very  proud  dynasty.  The  following  incident  il¬ 
lustrates  it. 

The  Licchavis  of  Vesali  heard  that  the  Buddha  had  come  to  Vesali  and 
was  dwelling  at  the  mango  grove  of  Ambapali.  They  got  into  a  fleet  of 
valuable  vehicles  and  proceeded  towards  the  mango  grove.  Some  of 
them  were  dark  blue  in  complexion,  and  they  were  dressed  in  dark  blue 
garments  and  decked  in  dark  blue  ornaments.  Some  of  them  were  yel¬ 
lowish  in  complexion,  They  were  dressed  in  yellowish  garments  and 
decked  in  yellowish  ornaments.  Some  of  the  Licchavis  were  reddish  in 
complexion,  and  they  were  dressed  in  reddish  garments  and  decked  in 
reddish  ornaments.  Some  of  them  were  pale  in  complexion,  and  they 
were  dressed  in  pale  garments  and  decked  in  pale  ornaments. 

Ambapali  drove  her  vehicles  against  those  of  the  young  Licchavis,  axle 
to  axle,  wheel  to  wheel  and  yoke  to  yoke.  Then  the  Licchavis  ad¬ 
dressed  Ambapali. 

“Why  do  you,  Ambapali,  drive  like  this,  axle  to  axle,  wheel  to  wheel 
and  yoke  to  yoke  against  the  young  Licchavis.” 

“That  is  simply  because  I  have  invited  the  Blessed  One  with  the  frater¬ 
nity  of  monks  to  alms  tomorrow  at  my  residence,”  said  Ambapali. 

“Will  you  give  that  chance  to  us,  Ambapali,  for  a  hundred  thousand 
gold  coins?”  asked  the  Licchavis. 
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“No,  my  lords,  even  if  you  were  to  offer  me  the  entire  Vesali  with  all 
its  colonies,  I  will  not  give  you  this  chance  of  offering  the  meal.” 


The  Licchavis  snapped  their  fingers,  and  said,  “We  have  been  outdone 
by  this  woman  of  the  mango  grove.  We  have  been  beaten  by  this 
woman  of  the  mango  grove.” 


They,  however,  proceeded  towards  the  mango  grove,  and  the  Buddha, 
seeing  them  at  a  distance,  said  to  the  fraternity  of  monks,  “Those  of 
you  monks  who  have  not  seen  gods  of  the  Tavatimsa  world  may  look 
at  these  Licchavi  princes,  and  think  of  them  as  quite  comparable  to 
gods  of  the  Tavatimsa.” 


The  Licchavi  princes  got  down  from  their  vehicles,  and  walked  up  to 
the  place  where  the  Buddha  was  seated.  They  sat  aside  and  listened  to 
the  admonition  of  the  Buddha.  Although  they  invited  the  Buddha  and 
the  fraternity  of  monks  to  alms  next  day,  the  Buddha  said  that  He  had 
already  accepted  an  invitation  to  alms  from  Ambapali.  The  Licchavi 
princes  snapped  their  fingers,  and  said,  “We  have  been  outdone,  and 
we  have  been  beaten  by  the  woman  of  the  mango  grove.” 
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The  Outcome  Of  Lust 

1 6  (5)  The  Story  of  Anitthigandha  Kumara  (Verse  21 5) 


While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse  with  reference  to  a  youth  named  Anitthigandha. 

Anitthigandha,  we  are  told,  passed  from  the  World  of  Brahma 
and  was  reborn  in  Savatthi  into  a  family  possessed  of  great 
wealth.  From  the  day  of  his  birth  he  refused  to  go  near  a 
woman.  When  he  reached  manhood  his  mother  and  father  said 
to  him,  “Son,  we  wish  to  arrange  a  marriage  for  you.”  The 
youth  replied,  I  have  no  use  for  a  woman.”  Time  and  again 
they  asked  him,  and  time  and  again  he  refused.  Finally  he 
caused  five  hundred  goldsmiths  to  make  a  solid  image  of 
beaten  gold  in  the  form  of  a  woman  of  surpassing  beauty  and 
said  to  his  parents,  “If  you  will  bring  me  such  a  maiden  as  that, 
I  will  do  your  bidding.”  So  saying,  he  pointed  to  the  image  of 
gold.  So  his  mother  and  father  summoned  several  noted  Brah¬ 
mins  and  sent  them  forth,  saying,  “Our  son  possesses  great 
merit;  there  must  certainly  be  a  maiden  who  wrought  works  of 
merit  with  him.  Take  this  image  of  gold  with  you,  go  abroad, 
and  bring  back  with  you  a  maiden  of  equal  beauty.”  “Agreed,” 
said  the  Brahmins,  and  they  travelled  from  place  to  place  until 
they  came  to  the  city  Sag  ala  in  the  kingdom  of  Madda. 

Now  there  lived  in  this  city  a  certain  maiden  of  about  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  she  was  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  Brahmins 
set  the  golden  image  down  by  the  side  of  the  road  leading  to 
the  bathing-place.  When  the  nurse  of  that  maiden  saw  the  im¬ 
age,  she  said  to  herself,  “I  thought  this  was  my  own  daughter; 
pray  what  can  this  be?”  Then  the  Brahmins  asked  her, 
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“Woman,  does  your  daughter  look  like  this  image?”  “What 
does  this  image  amount  to,  compared  with  my  daughter?” 
‘Well  then,  show  us  your  daughter.”  The  nurse  accompanied 
the  Brahmins  to  the  house.  The  mistress  and  master  of  the 
household  exchanged  friendly  greetings  with  the  Brahmins, 
and  then  caused  their  daughter  to  come  down  and  stand  on  the 
lower  floor  of  the  palace  beside  the  golden  image.  So  great  was 
the  beauty  of  the  maiden  that  the  image  no  longer  seemed 
beautiful.  The  Brahmins  gave  them  the  image,  took  the 
maiden,  and  went  to  inform  the  mother  and  father  of  Anitthig- 
andha  Kumara.  Delighted  at  heart,  they  said  to  the  Brahmins, 
“Go  fetch  this  maiden  hither  with  all  speed.”  So  saying,  they 
were  sent  forth  with  rich  offerings.  When  Anitthigandha 
Kumara  heard  the  report  he  said,  “Let  them  fetch  the  maiden 
hither  with  all  speed.”  The  maiden  entered  a  carriage,  but  so 
delicate  was  she  that  as  she  was  being  conveyed  along  the 
road,  the  jolting  of  the  carriage  gave  her  cramps,  and  she  died. 
When  the  death  was  reported  to  the  youth,  he  exclaimed, 
“Alas,  to  think  that  I  should  have  failed  to  meet  so  beautiful  a 
woman!”  Profound  melancholy  came  over  him,  and  he  was 
overwhelmed  with  grief  and  pain. 

The  Buddha,  seeing  that  he  was  ripe  for  conversion,  stopped  at 
the  door  of  his  house  on  his  round  for  alms.  He  was  invited  in 
for  a  meal  by  the  youth’s  parents.  At  the  end  of  the  meal,  the 
Buddha  asked  of  the  youth,  “Youth,  you  seem  to  be  very  sad.” 
“Yes,  Venerable,”  replied  the  youth,  “a  most  beautiful  woman 
just  died  upon  the  road,  and  the  news  of  her  death  has  made  me 
very  sad;  so  great  is  my  sadness  that  even  my  food  does  not 
agree  with  me.”  Then  said  the  Buddha  to  him,  “But,  youth,  do 
you  know  the  cause  of  the  intense  sorrow  which  has  afflicted 
you?”  “No,  Venerable,  I  do  not.”  “Youth,  because  of  love,  in- 
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tense  sorrow  has  come  upon  you;  sorrow  and  fear  both  spring 
from  love.” 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  215) 

kdmato  soko  jdyati  kdmato  bhayam  jdyati  kdmato 
vippamuttassa  soko  natthi  bhayam  kuto 

kdmato'.  because  of  passion;  soko :  sorrow;  jdyati :  is  born; 
kdmato'.  because  of  passion;  bhayam'.  fear;  jdyati:  arises; 
kdmato  vippamuttassa :  to  one  free  of  passion;  soko  natthi : 
there  is  no  sorrow;  bhayam :  fear;  kuto:  how  can  there  be? 

From  desire  arises  sorrow.  From  desire  fear  arises.  To  one  free 
of  desire  there  is  no  sorrow.  For  such  a  person  how  can  there 
be  fear? 


Commentary 

Special  Note:  The  story  of  Prince  Anitthigandha  has  a  remarkable  sim¬ 
ilarity  to  the  story  of  King  Kusa.  In  this  story  though,  unlike  in  the 
Kusa  story,  the  prince  is  extremely  handsome.  The  parallel  occurs  in 
the  making  of  a  golden  image  of  a  woman  depicting  the  ideal  of  femi¬ 
nine  beauty,  in  terms  of  the  prince’s  vision.  In  this  story  as  well  as  in 
the  Kusa  episode,  the  prince,  seeking  the  ideal  bride,  sends  out  Brah¬ 
mins  with  a  golden  effigy.  But  in  this  story  a  beauty  is  discovered 
matching  the  golden  image,  the  episode  ends  in  tragedy,  as  the  bride 
dies  on  the  way  to  see  the  prince. 
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Sorrow  And  Fear  Arise  Due  To  Miserliness 

1 6  (6)  T he  Story  of  a  Brahmin  (Verse  21 6) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse  with  reference  to  a  Brahmin  who  was  a  farmer. 

The  story  goes  that  this  Brahmin,  who  held  false  views,  went 
one  day  to  the  bank  of  the  river  to  clear  his  field.  The  Buddha, 
seeing  that  he  was  ripe  for  conversion,  went  to  him.  The  Brah¬ 
min,  although  he  saw  the  Buddha,  paid  him  no  mark  of  respect 
but  remained  silent.  The  Buddha  was  the  first  to  speak  and  said, 
“Brahmin,  what  are  you  doing?”  “Clearing  my  field,  Venera¬ 
ble.”  The  Buddha  said  no  more  and  went  on  his  way.  On  the 
following  day,  the  Brahmin  went  to  plough  his  field.  The 
Buddha  went  to  him  and  asked,  “Brahmin,  what  are  you  do¬ 
ing?”  “Plowing  my  field,  Venerable.”  The  Buddha,  hearing  his 
reply,  went  on  his  way.  On  several  days  in  succession  the 
Buddha  went  to  the  Brahmin  and  asked  the  same  question.  Re¬ 
ceiving  the  answers,  “Venerable,  I  am  planting  my  field,  I  am 
weeding  my  field,  I  am  guarding  my  field,”  the  Buddha  went  on 
his  way.  One  day  the  Brahmin  said  to  the  Buddha,  “Venerable, 
you  have  been  coming  here  ever  since  I  cleared  my  field.  If  my 
crop  turns  out  well,  I  will  divide  it  with  you.  I  will  not  myself 
eat  without  giving  to  you.  Henceforth  you  shall  be  my  partner.” 

As  time  went  on,  his  crop  flourished.  One  day,  he  said  to  him¬ 
self,  “My  crop  has  flourished;  tomorrow  I  will  set  the  reapers  to 
work.”  So  he  made  ready  for  the  reaping.  But  a  severe  rain¬ 
storm  raged  that  night  and  swept  away  his  crops;  the  field 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  cut  clean.  The  Buddha,  however,  knew 
from  the  very  first  that  his  crop  would  not  flourish.  Early  in  the 
morning  when  the  Brahmin  saw  that  the  field  had  been  swept 
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clean,  he  thought  with  deep  grief,  “The  monk  Gotama  has  vis¬ 
ited  this  field  from  the  day  when  I  first  cleared  it,  and  I  have 
said  to  him,  ‘If  this  crop  of  mine  turns  out  well,  I  will  divide  it 
with  you.  I  will  not  myself  eat  without  giving  to  you.  Hence¬ 
forth  you  shall  be  my  partner.’  But  the  desire  of  my  heart  has 
not  been  fulfilled.”  And  so  he  refused  to  eat  and  went  to  bed. 
Now  the  Buddha  stopped  at  the  door  of  his  house.  When  the 
Brahmin  heard  that  the  Buddha  had  arrived,  he  said,  “Bring  my 
partner  in  and  give  him  a  seat  here.”  His  servants  did  so.  When 
the  Buddha  had  taken  his  seat,  he  asked,  “What  is  the  matter, 
Brahmin?”  “Venerable,  you  have  visited  me  from  the  day  when 
I  first  cleared  my  field,  and  I  have  said  to  you,  ‘If  my  crop  turns 
out  well,  I  will  divide  it  with  you.’  But  the  desire  of  my  heart 
has  not  been  fulfilled.  Therefore,  sorrow  has  come  upon  me, 
and  my  food  no  longer  agrees  with  me.”  Then  the  Buddha  said 
to  him,  “But,  Brahmin,  do  you  know  what  causes  this  sorrow 
that  has  come  upon  you?”  “No,  Venerable,  that  I  do  not  know. 
But  you  know.”  The  Buddha  replied,  “Yes,  Brahmin.  Whether 
sorrow  or  fear  arises,  it  arises  solely  from  desire.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  216) 

tanhdya  soko  jdyati ,  tanhdya  bhayam  jdyati 
tanhdya  vippamuttassa  soko  natthi  bhayam  kuto 

tanhaya'.  because  of  desire;  soko :  sorrow;  jdyati :  is  born; 
tanhaya'.  because  of  desire;  bhayam'.  fear;  jdyati :  arises; 
tanhdya  vippamuttassa'.  to  one  free  of  desire;  soko  natthi’. 
there  is  no  sorrow;  bhayam’.  fear;  kuto :  how  can  there  be? 

From  craving  arises  sorrow.  From  craving  fear  arises.  To  one 
free  of  craving  there  is  no  sorrow.  For  such  a  person  how  can 
there  be  fear? 
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Commentary 


tanka:  thirst;  craving.  Craving  is  the  chief  root  of  suffering,  and  of  the 
ever  continuing  cycle  of  rebirths.  “What,  O  monk,  is  the  origin  of  suf¬ 
fering?  It  is  that  craving  which  gives  rise  to  fresh  rebirth  and,  bound  up 
with  pleasure  and  lust,  here  and  there,  finds  ever  fresh  delight.  It  is  the 
sensual  craving  ( kama-tanha ),  the  craving  for  existence  ( bhava-tanha ), 
the  craving  for  non-existence  ( vibhava-tanhd ).  Tanhd  is  the  eighth  link 
in  the  formula  of  the  dependent  origination  ( paticca-samuppada ). 

Corresponding  to  the  six  sense-objects,  there  are  six  kinds  of  craving: 
craving  for  visible  objects,  for  sounds,  odours,  tastes,  bodily  impres¬ 
sions,  mental  impressions  ( rupa-tanhd ,  sadda,  gandlm,  rasa,  phot- 
tabba,  dhamma).  Corresponding  to  the  three-fold  existence,  there  are 
three  kinds:  craving  for  sensual  existence  {kama-tanha),  for  fine-mate- 
rial  existence  ( rupa ),  for  immaterial  existence  ( arupa ). 

There  are  eighteen  thought-channels  of  craving  (/ tanhd-vicarita )  in¬ 
duced  internally,  and  eighteen  induced  externally;  and  as  occurring  in 
past,  present  and  future,  they  total  one  hundred  and  eight.  According  to 
the  dependent  origination,  craving  is  conditioned  by  feeling.  Of  crav¬ 
ing  for  existence  ( bhava-tanha ),  it  is  said:  “No  first  beginning  of  the 
craving  for  existence  can  be  perceived,  O’  monks,  before  which  it  was 
not  and  after  which  it  came  to  be.  But  it  can  be  perceived  that  craving 
for  existence  has  its  specific  condition.  I  say,  O’  monks,  that  also  crav¬ 
ing  for  existence  has  its  condition  that  feeds  it  ( sdharam )  and  is  not 
without  it.  And  what  is  it?  Ignorance,  one  has  to  reply.”  Craving  for  ex¬ 
istence  and  ignorance  are  called  the  outstanding  causes  that  lead  to 
happy  and  unhappy  destinies  (courses  of  existence). 
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Beloved  Of  The  Masses 

16  (7)  The  Story  of  Five  Hundred  Boys  (Verse  217) 

While  residing  at  the  Veluvana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse  with  reference  to  five  hundred  boys. 

One  day,  on  the  occasion  of  a  certain  festival,  as  the  Buddha, 
accompanied  by  the  eight  chief  elders  and  a  retinue  of  five 
hundred  monks,  was  entering  Rajagaha  for  alms,  he  saw  five 
hundred  youths  with  baskets  of  cakes  on  their  shoulders  come 
out  of  the  city  on  their  way  to  a  pleasure  garden.  When  they 
saw  the  Buddha,  they  saluted  him  and  continued  on  their  way 
without  so  much  as  saying  to  a  single  monk,  “Have  a  cake.” 
When  they  had  gone,  the  Buddha  said  to  the  monks,  “Monks, 
would  you  not  like  to  eat  some  cakes?”  “Venerable,  where  are 
my  cakes?”  “Do  you  not  see  those  youths  passing  by  with  bas¬ 
kets  of  cakes  on  their  shoulders?”  “Venerable,  such  youths  as 
they  never  give  cakes  to  anybody.”  “Monks,  although  these 
youths  have  not  invited  you  or  me  to  share  their  cakes,  yet  a 
monk,  the  owner  of  the  cakes,  follows  in  the  rear.  You  must  eat 
some  cakes  before  you  go  on.”  Now  the  Buddhas  cherish  no 
sentiments  of  ill-will  or  hatred  towards  any  man;  therefore  the 
Buddha  spoke  thus.  And  having  thus  spoken,  he  went  with  the 
congregation  of  monks,  and  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  a  certain 
tree  in  the  shade. 

When  the  youths  saw  Venerable  Maha  Kassapa  following  in  the 
rear,  they  immediately  took  a  liking  to  him.  In  fact,  their  bodies 
were  pervaded  with  a  thrill  of  pleasure  at  seeing  him.  Forthwith 
they  set  down  their  baskets,  saluted  the  elder  with  the  five  rests, 
held  up  the  cakes,  baskets  and  all,  and  saluting  the  elder,  said  to 
him,  “Have  some  cakes,  Venerable.”  In  reply  the  elder  said  to 


them,  “There  is  the  Buddha  with  the  congregation  of  monks, 
sitting  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  Take  your  offerings  and  go  and  share 
with  the  congregation  of  monks.”  “Very  well,  Venerable,”  re¬ 
plied  the  youths.  However,  they  turned  around  and  went  back  to 
the  elder,  gave  the  elder  the  cakes,  stood  on  one  side  watching 
him,  and  at  the  end  of  the  repast,  gave  him  water.  The  monks 
were  offended  and  said,  “These  youths  have  shown  favouritism 
in  giving  alms;  they  never  asked  either  the  Buddha  or  the  chief 
elders  to  accept  alms,  but  when  they  saw  Venerable  Maha  Kas- 
sapa,  they  took  their  baskets  and  went  to  offer  him  cakes.”  The 
Buddha,  hearing  their  words,  said,  “Monks,  a  monk  like  my  son 
Maha  Kassapa  is  dear  to  deities  and  men  alike;  such  a  man  they 
delight  to  honour  with  the  four  requisites.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  217) 

slladassana  sampannam  dhammattham  saccavadinam 

X  •  •  •  •  • 

attano  kamma  kubbdnam  tam  jano  piyam  kurute 

slladassana  sampannam :  endowed  with  discipline  and 
insight;  dhammattham:  well  established  in  the  dhamma; 
saccavadinam :  truthful;  attano :  one’s  own;  kamma  kub¬ 
bdnam:  looking  after  activities;  tam:  that  kind  of  being; 
jano:  the  masses;  piyam  kurute:  love  (hold  in  affection) 

He  is  endowed  with  discipline  and  insight.  He  is  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  laws  of  righteousness.  He  speaks  the  truth.  He 
looks  after  his  worldly  and  spiritual  responsibilities.  The 
masses  adore  that  kind  of  person. 

Commentary 

Saccavadinam:  having  realized  the  truth.  The  Teachings  of  the 
Buddha  rest  firmly  on  the  Four  Noble  Truths  in  which  he  has  discov- 
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ered  as  the  eternal  human  condition.  Truthfulness  ( sacca )  is  the  sev¬ 
enth  perfection.  By  sacca  is  here  meant  the  fulfillment  of  one’s  prom¬ 
ise.  This  is  one  of  the  salient  characteristics  of  a  Bodhisatta,  for  he  is 
no  breaker  of  his  word.  He  acts  as  he  speaks,  he  speaks  as  he  acts  (yat- 
havadi  tathakdri  yathakari  tathavadi).  According  to  the  Harita  Jataka  a 
Bodhisatta,  in  the  course  of  his  life’s  wanderings,  never  utters  an  un¬ 
truth  although  at  times  he  may  violate  the  other  four  precepts.  Truth  he 
hides  not,  even  to  be  polite.  He  makes  truth  his  guide,  and  holds  it  his 
bounden  duty  to  keep  his  word.  He  ponders  well  before  he  makes  his 
promise,  but  once  made  the  promise  is  fulfilled  at  any  cost,  even  that  of 
his  life. 

In  the  Hiri  Jataka  the  Bodhisatta  advises:  “Be  thou  in  deed  to  every 
promise  true,  Refuse  to  promise  what  thou  cannot  do;  Wise  men  on 
empty  braggarts  look  askew.” 

Again,  the  Maha  Sutasoma  Jataka  recounts  that  to  fulfill  a  promise  the 
Bodhisatta  was  prepared  even  to  sacrifice  his  life.  “Just  as  the  morning 
star  on  high  in  balanced  course  doth  ever  keep,  And  through  all  sea¬ 
sons,  times,  and  years,  so  likewise  he  in  all  wise  speech  swerves  never 
from  the  path  of  truth.” 

A  Bodhisatta  is  trustworthy,  sincere  and  honest.  What  he  thinks,  he 
speaks.  There  is  perfect  harmony  in  his  thoughts,  words  and  deeds.  He 
is  consistent  and  straightforward  in  all  his  dealings.  He  is  no  hypocrite 
since  he  strictly  adheres  to  his  high  principles.  There  is  no  difference 
between  his  inner  self  and  his  outward  utterance.  His  private  life  ac¬ 
cords  with  his  public  life. 

He  does  not  use  flattery  to  win  the  hearts  of  others,  does  not  exalt  him¬ 
self  to  win  their  admiration,  does  not  hide  his  defects  or  vainly  exhibit 
his  virtues.  The  praiseworthy  he  praises  without  malice,  the  blamewor¬ 
thy  he  blames  judiciously,  not  with  contempt  but  out  of  compassion. 
(However,  the  truth  he  does  not  always  utter.)  Should  such  utterance 
not  be  conducive  to  the  good  and  happiness  of  others,  then  he  remains 
silent.  If  any  truth  seems  beneficial  to  others,  he  utters  it,  however  det¬ 
rimental  to  himself  it  may  be.  And  he  honours  the  word  of  others  as  he 
honours  his  own. 
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The  Person  With  Higher  Urges 

1 6  (8)  T he  Story  of  an  Anagami  Venerable  (Verse  21 8) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse  with  reference  to  an  elder  who  was  an  anagami. 

On  one  occasion,  the  pupils  of  the  elder  asked  him  whether  he 
had  attained  any  of  the  maggas;  but  he  did  not  say  anything,  al¬ 
though  he  had  attained  the  anagami  magga ,  the  third  magga. 
He  kept  silent  because  he  had  resolved  not  to  talk  about  his  at¬ 
tainment  until  he  had  attained  arahatship.  But  the  thera  passed 
away  without  attaining  arahatship,  and  also  without  saying  an¬ 
ything  about  his  attainment  of  anagami  magga  insight. 

His  pupils  thought  their  teacher  had  passed  away  without  at¬ 
taining  any  of  the  maggas  and  they  felt  sorry  for  him.  They 
went  to  the  Buddha  and  asked  him  where  their  teacher  was  re¬ 
born.  The  Buddha  replied,  “Monks!  Your  teacher,  who  was  an 
anagami  before  he  passed  away,  is  now  reborn  in  the  abodes  of 
the  Brahmins  ( suddhavdsa  Brdhmaloka ).  He  did  not  reveal  his 
attainment  of  anagami  magga  because  he  felt  ashamed  that  he 
had  achieved  only  that  much,  and  he  was  ardently  striving  to 
attain  arahatship.  Your  teacher  is  now  freed  from  the  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  sensual  world  ( kamaloka )  and  will  certainly  rise  to 
higher  realms.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  218) 

anakkhdte  chandajdto  manasd  phuto  ca  siya  kdmesu 
appatibaddhacitto  ca  uddhamsoto  iti  vuccati 

anakkhate\  (in  whom)  in  the  undefineable  (Nibbana); 
chandajdto'.  yearning  has  arisen;  manasd:  in  mind;  phuto 
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ca  siya :  has  also  touched  (Nibbana);  kamesu :  in  desires; 
appatibaddhacitto  ca:  also  unattached;  uddhamsoto  iti : 
(such  a  person)  is  called;  vuccati :  upstream-bound 

In  that  person  a  deep  yearning  for  the  undefined  -  for  Nibbana 
-  has  arisen.  He  has  already  touched  it  mentally.  He  is  called  a 
swimmer  against  the  current  -  an  upstream-bound  person.  He 
has  already  started  the  process  towards  Nibbana. 

Commentary 

Anagami :  the  non-returner.  The  elder  of  this  stanza  had  attained  the 
path  to  anagami  (non-returner  status),  but  did  not  reveal  it. 

Anagami  is  a  noble  disciple  ( ariya-puggala )  on  the  third  stage  of  holi¬ 
ness.  There  are  five  classes  of  non-returners  and  it  is  said:  “A  being 
through  the  disappearing  of  the  five  lower  fetters  (, samydjana )  reap¬ 
pears  in  a  higher  world  (amongst  the  devas  of  the  pure  abodes,  sud- 
dhdvasa),  and  without  returning  from  that  world  (into  the  sensuous 
sphere)  he  there  reaches  Nibbana. 

(1)  “He  may,  immediately  after  appearing  there  (in  the  ‘Pure  Abodes’) 
or  without  having  gone  beyond  the  half  life-time,  attain  the  holy 
path  for  the  overcoming  of  the  higher  fetters.  Such  a  being  is  called 
one  who  reaches  Nibbana  within  the  first  half  of  the  life  (< antard - 
parinibbdyi). 

(2)  “Or,  whilst  living  beyond  the  half  life-time,  or  at  the  moment  of 
death,  he  attains  the  holy  path  for  the  overcoming  of  the  higher  fet¬ 
ters.  Such  a  being  is  called  one  who  reaches  Nibbana  after  crossing 
half  the  life-time  ( upahacca-parinibbdyi ). 

(3)  “Or,  with  exertion  he  attains  the  holy  path  for  the  overcoming  of  the 
higher  fetters.  Such  a  being  is  called  one  who  reaches  Nibbana  with 
exertion”  ( sasankhdra-parinibbdyi ). 
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(4)  “Or,  without  exertion  he  attains  the  holy  path  for  the  overcoming  of 
the  higher  fetters.  Such  a  being  is  called  one  who  reaches  Nibbana 
without  exertion  ( asankhara-parinibbayi ). 

(5)  “Or,  after  vanishing  from  the  heaven  of  the  aviha-gods,  (, suddhava - 
sa ),  he  appears  in  the  heaven  of  the  unworried  ( atappa )  gods.  After 
vanishing  from  there  he  appears  in  the  heaven  of  the  clearly-visible 
(. sudassa )  gods,  from  there  in  the  heaven  of  the  clear- visioned  ( su - 
dassi )  gods,  from  there  in  the  heaven  of  the  highest  ( akanittha ) 
gods.  There  he  attains  the  holy  path  for  the  overcoming  of  the  high¬ 
er  fetters.  Such  a  being  is  called  one  who  passes  upstream  to  the 
highest  gods  (uddhams ota- akanittha- g ami) .” 
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The  Fruits  Of  Good  Action  ss£  Good  Actions 

Lead  To  Good  Results 


16  (9)  The  Story  of  Nandiya  (Verses  219  &  220) 

While  residing  at  Isipatana  Wood,  the  Buddha  spoke  these 
verses,  with  reference  to  Nandiya.  The  story  goes  that  at 
Benares  there  lived  a  youth  named  Nandiya,  son  of  a  family 
endowed  with  faith.  He  was  all  that  his  mother  and  father 
wished  him  to  be,  faithful,  believing,  a  servitor  of  the  Sangha. 
When  he  came  of  age,  his  mother  and  father  desired  that  he 
should  marry  his  maternal  uncle’s  daughter  Revati,  who  lived 
in  the  house  opposite.  But  Revati  was  an  unbeliever  and  was 
not  accustomed  to  giving  alms,  and  therefore  Nandiya  did  not 
wish  to  marry  her.  So  Nandiya’ s  mother  said  to  Revati,  “Dear 
daughter,  sweep  the  floor  neatly  and  sweep  in  this  house  where 
the  congregation  of  monks  are  to  sit,  prepare  seats,  set  stands  in 
their  proper  places,  and  when  the  monks  arrive,  take  their 
bowls,  invite  them  to  sit  down,  and  strain  water  for  them  with  a 
straining-cup;  when  they  have  finished  their  meal,  wash  their 
bowls.  If  you  will  so  do,  you  will  win  the  favour  of  my  son.” 
Revati  did  so.  Nandiya’ s  mother  said  to  her  son,  “Revati  is  now 
patient  of  admonition.”  Nandiya  then  gave  his  consent,  the  day 
was  set,  and  they  were  married.  Said  Nandiya  to  his  wife,  “If 
you  will  minister  faithfully  to  the  congregation  of  monks  and 
to  my  mother  and  father,  on  this  condition  you  will  be  privi¬ 
leged  to  dwell  in  this  house;  therefore  be  heedful.”  “Very 
well,”  said  Revati,  promising  to  do  so.  In  a  few  days  she 
learned  to  conduct  herself  like  a  true  believer.  She  rendered 
true  obedience  to  her  husband,  and  in  the  course  of  time  gave 
birth  to  two  sons. 
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When  Nandiya’ s  mother  and  father  died,  she  became  sole  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  household.  Nandiya,  having  come  into  great  wealth 
on  the  death  of  his  mother  and  father,  established  alms  for  the 
congregation  of  monks,  and  likewise  established  at  the  door  of 
his  house  regular  distribution  of  cooked  food  to  poor  folk  and 
travellers.  Somewhat  later,  after  hearing  the  Buddha  preach  the 
Dhamma  considering  within  himself  the  blessings  which 
would  accrue  to  him  through  the  gift  of  a  dwelling  to  the 
monks,  he  caused  a  quadruple  hall,  a  four  chambered  hall  to  be 
erected  and  furnished  at  the  Great  Monastery  of  Isipatana.  And 
having  caused  beds  and  couches  to  be  spread,  presented  this 
dwelling  to  the  congregation  of  monks  presided  over  by  the 
Buddha,  giving  alms,  and  pouring  water  of  donation  into  the 
right  hand  of  the  Buddha.  As  the  water  of  donation  fell  into  the 
right  hand  of  the  Buddha,  there  arose  in  the  world  of  the  thirty- 
three  a  celestial  mansion  extending  twelve  leagues  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  a  hundred  leagues  high,  made  of  the  seven  kinds  of  jew¬ 
els  and  filled  with  celestial  nymphs.  One  day  when  Venerable 
Maha  Moggallana  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  world  of  the  de¬ 
ities,  he  stopped  near  this  palace  and  asked  some  deities  who 
approached  him,  “Through  whose  merit  came  into  existence 
this  celestial  mansion  filled  with  a  company  of  celestial 
nymphs?”  Then  those  deities  informed  him  who  was  lord  of 
the  mansion,  saying,  “Venerable,  a  householder’s  son  named 
Nandiya  caused  a  monastery  to  be  erected  at  Isipatana  and 
gave  it  to  the  Buddha,  and  through  his  merit  this  celestial  man¬ 
sion  came  into  existence.”  Thereupon  the  company  of  celestial 
nymphs  descended  from  that  palace  and  said  to  the  elder, 
“Venerable,  we  would  be  the  slaves  of  Nandiya.  Although  we 
have  been  reborn  here,  we  are  exceedingly  unhappy  because 
we  do  not  see  him;  pray  tell  him  to  come  here.  For  putting  off 
human  estate  and  taking  the  estate  of  a  deity,  is  like  breaking  a 
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vessel  of  clay  and  taking  a  vessel  of  gold.”  The  elder  departed 
thence,  and  approaching  the  Buddha,  asked  him,  “Venerable,  is 
it  true  that  while  men  yet  remain  in  the  world  of  men,  they  at¬ 
tain  heavenly  glory  as  the  fruit  of  the  good  works  which  they 
have  performed?”  The  Buddha  replied,  “Moggallana,  you  have 
seen  with  your  own  eyes  the  heavenly  glory  which  Nandiya 
has  attained  in  the  world  of  the  deities;  why  do  you  ask  me 
such  a  question?”  Said  the  elder,  “Then  it  is  really  true,  Vener¬ 
able!”  Said  the  Buddha,  “Moggallana,  why  do  you  talk  thus?  If 
a  son  or  a  brother  who  has  long  been  absent  from  home  returns 
from  his  absence,  whoever  at  the  village-gate  sees  him  hurries 
home  and  says,  ‘So-and-so  is  back.’  And  straightaway  his  kins¬ 
folk,  pleased  and  delighted,  will  hasten  forth  and  greet  him, 
saying,  ‘Dear  friend,  you  have  returned  at  last!’  Even  so,  when 
either  a  woman  or  a  man  who  has  done  works  of  merit  here, 
leaves  this  world  and  goes  to  the  next,  the  heavenly  deities  take 
presents  of  ten  sorts  and  go  forth  to  meet  him  and  to  greet  him, 
saying,  ‘Let  me  be  first!  Let  me  be  first!” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  219) 

cirappavdsim  purisam  durato  sotthim  dgatam 
ndtimittd  suhajjd  ca ,  sdgatam  abhinandanti 

Cirappavdsim  purisam :  an  individual  who  had  lived  away 
from  home  for  a  long  time;  durato :  from  afar;  sotthim  dga¬ 
tam’.  when  returns  home  safely;  ndtimittd’.  friends  and  rela¬ 
tions;  suhajjd  ca:  well  wishers;  sdgatam:  his  safe  return; 
abhinandanti:  welcome 

When  a  person,  who  had  lived  away  from  home  for  a  long 
while,  returns  home  safely,  his  friends,  relations  and  well- 
wishers  welcome  him  back. 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  220) 


tcitha  eva  kata  punnam  api  asma  loka  param  gatam 
puhhdni  gatam  piyam  ndtim  iva  patiganhanti 

tatha  eva :  similarly;  kata  punnam  api :  one  who  has  done 
merits  (here);  asma  loka  param  gatam :  leaving  this  world 
has  gone  to  the  next;  punndni :  merits;  gatam  piyam  ndtim 
iva :  like  a  close  relative  who  has  returned  from  a  journey; 
patiganhanti :  welcome  him 

In  the  same  way,  when  those  who  have  done  meritorious  deeds 
in  this  world  go  to  the  next  world,  their  meritorious  actions 
welcome  them,  like  relatives  welcoming  back  relatives  return¬ 
ing  from  a  long  journey. 

Commentary 

punndni  patiganhanti :  welcomed  by  their  meritorious  actions  (punna ). 

puhha:  merit;  meritorious.  Purina  is  a  popular  term  for  kammically 
wholesome  ( kusala )  action.  Opposite  terms:  apunna,  demerit;  papa, 
bad,  evil.  The  value  of  meritorious  action  is  often  stressed,  e.g.,  in  the 
Treasure-Store  Sutta.  The  community  of  holy  monks  ( ariya-sangha ), 
the  third  refuge  is  said  to  be  the  incomparable  field  of  merit  in  the 
world  ( anuttaram  punnakkhettam  lokassa). 

There  are  ten  kinds  of  such  meritorious  actions  ( kusalakamma )  - 
namely,  (1)  Generosity  ( dana ),  (2)  Morality  ( slla ),  (3)  Meditation 
(■ bhavana ),  (4)  Reverence  ( apacayana ),  (5)  Service  (yeyyavacca), 
(6)  Transference  of  merit  ( pattidana ),  (7)  Rejoicing  in  others’  good  ac¬ 
tions  ( anumodand ),  (8)  Hearing  the  doctrine  ( dhamma  savana ),  (9)  Ex¬ 
pounding  the  doctrine  ( dhammadesana ),  and  (10)  Straightening  one’s 
own  views  ( ditthijjukamma ).  Sometimes,  these  ten  moral  actions  are 
regarded  as  twelve  by  introducing  sub-divisions  to  (7)  and  (10). 
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Praising  of  others’  good  actions  (pasamsd )  is  added  to  rejoicing  in  oth¬ 
ers’  merit  ( anumodanti ).  Taking  the  Three  Refuges  (, sarana )  and  mind¬ 
fulness  ( anussati )  are  substituted  for  straightening  of  one’s  views. 


Generosity  yields  wealth.  Morality  gives  birth  in  noble  families  and  in 
states  of  happiness.  Meditation  gives  birth  in  realms  of  form  and  form¬ 
less  realms,  and  helps  to  gain  higher  knowledge  and  emancipation. 
Transference  of  merit  acts  as  a  cause  to  give  in  abundance  in  future 
births.  Rejoicing  in  others’  merit  is  productive  of  joy  wherever  one  is 
born.  Both  expounding  and  hearing  the  Dhamma  are  conducive  to  wis¬ 
dom.  Reverence  is  the  cause  of  noble  parentage.  Service  produces 
large  retinue.  Praising  others’  good  works  results  in  getting  praise  for 
oneself.  Seeking  the  Three  Refuges  results  in  the  destruction  of  pas¬ 
sion.  Mindfulness  is  conducive  to  diverse  forms  of  happiness. 


Kusala  kamma  which  may  ripen  in  the  realms  of  form.  These  are  the 
following  five  kinds  of  ( rup  a- jhtinas )  or  ecstasies  which  are  purely 
mental: 


(1)  The  first  jhtina,  moral  consciousness  which  consists  of  initial  appli¬ 
cation  ( vitakka ),  sustained  application  (victim),  pleasurable  interest 
(piti),  happiness  (sukkha),  and  one-pointedness  ( ekaggatti );  (2)  The 
second  jhtina,  moral  consciousness  which  consists  of  sustained  appli¬ 
cation,  pleasurable  interest,  happiness,  and  one-pointedness;  (3)  The 
third  jhtina,  moral  consciousness  which  consists  of  pleasurable  inter¬ 
est,  happiness  and  one-pointedness;  (4)  The  fourth  jhtina,  moral  con¬ 
sciousness  which  consists  of  happiness  and  one-pointedness;  and 
(5)  The  fifth  jhtina,  moral  consciousness  which  consists  of  equanimity 
(upekkhti)  and  one-pointedness.  These  jhtinas  have  their  corresponding 
effects  in  the  realms  of  form. 


Kusala  Kamma  which  may  ripen  in  the  formless  realms:  These  are  the 
four  arupa  jhtinas  which  have  their  corresponding  effects  in  the  form¬ 
less  realms  -  namely,  (1)  Moral  consciousness  dwelling  in  the  infinity 
of  space  (< aktistinahctiyatana );  (2)  Moral  consciousness  dwelling  on  the 
infinity  of  consciousness  ( vihhtinahctiyatana );  (3)  Moral  conscious¬ 
ness  dwelling  on  nothingness  ( akihcahhtiyatana );  and  (4)  Moral  con- 
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sciousness  wherein  perception  neither  is  nor  is  not  ( n’eva 
sannanasannayatana) . 

The  Buddha  indicated  to  Anathapindika  the  various  gradations  of  mer¬ 
itorious  activities.  Once,  the  Buddha,  discoursing  on  generosity,  re¬ 
minded  Anathapindika  that  alms  given  to  the  Sangha  together  with  the 
Buddha  is  very  meritorious;  but  more  meritorious  than  such  alms  is  the 
building  of  a  monastery  for  the  use  of  the  Sangha;  more  meritorious 
than  such  monasteries  is  seeking  refuge  in  the  Buddha,  the  Dhamma, 
and  the  Sangha;  more  meritorious  than  seeking  refuge  in  the  Buddha, 
the  Dhamma  and  the  Sangha  is  the  observance  of  five  precepts;  more 
meritorious  than  such  observance  is  meditation  on  loving-kindness 
(. Mettd )  for  a  moment;  and  most  meritorious  of  all  is  the  development 
of  Insight  as  to  the  fleeting  nature  of  things  ( vipassand ).  It  is  evident 
from  this  discourse  that  generosity  is  the  first  stage  on  the  way  of  Bud¬ 
dhist  life.  More  important  than  generosity  is  the  observance  of  at  least 
the  five  rules  of  regulated  behaviour  which  tend  to  the  disciplining  of 
words  and  deeds.  Still  more  important  and  more  beneficial  is  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  such  ennobling  virtues  like  loving-kindness  which  lead  to 
self-development.  Most  important  and  most  beneficial  of  all  self-disci¬ 
pline  is  the  sincere  effort  to  understand  things  as  they  truly  are. 
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Kodha  Vagga 


Anger 


HeWhoIsNotAs  s  aulted  By  S  orrow 

17  (1)  The  Story  of  Princess  Rohini  (Verse  221) 

While  residing  at  the  Nigrodharama  Monastery,  the  Buddha 
spoke  this  verse  with  reference  to  Princess  Rohini,  sister  of 
Venerable  Anuruddha. 

On  one  occasion,  Venerable  Anuruddha  visited  Kapilavatthu. 
While  he  was  staying  at  the  Monastery  there,  all  his  relatives, 
with  the  exception  of  his  sister  Rohini,  came  to  see  him.  On 
learning  from  them  that  Rohini  did  not  come  because  she  was 
suffering  from  leprosy,  he  sent  for  her.  Covering  her  head  in 
shame,  Rohini  came  when  she  was  sent  for.  Venerable  Anu¬ 
ruddha  told  her  to  do  some  meritorious  deed  and  he  suggested 
that  she  should  sell  some  of  her  clothing  and  jewellery;  and 
with  the  money  raised,  to  build  a  refectory  for  the  monks. 
Rohini  agreed  to  do  as  she  was  told.  Venerable  Anuruddha  also 
asked  his  other  relatives  to  help  in  the  construction  of  the  hall. 
Further,  he  told  Rohini  to  sweep  the  floor  and  fill  the  water- 
pots  every  day  even  while  the  construction  was  still  going  on. 
She  did  as  she  was  instructed  and  she  began  to  get  better. 

When  the  hall  was  completed,  the  Buddha  and  his  monks  were 
invited  for  alms-food.  After  the  meal  the  Buddha  asked  for  the 
donor  of  the  building  and  alms-food,  but  Rohini  was  not  there. 
So  the  Buddha  sent  for  her  and  she  came.  The  Buddha  asked 
her  whether  she  knew  why  she  was  inflicted  with  this  dreaded 
disease  and  she  answered  that  she  did  not  know.  So  the  Buddha 
told  her  that  she  had  the  dreadful  disease  because  of  an  evil 
deed  she  had  done  out  of  spite  and  anger,  in  one  of  her  past  ex¬ 
istences.  As  explained  by  the  Buddha,  Rohini  was,  at  one  time, 
the  chief  queen  of  the  king  of  Baranasi.  It  so  happened  that  the 
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king  had  a  favourite  dancer  and  the  chief  queen  was  very  jeal¬ 
ous  of  her.  So  the  queen  wanted  to  punish  the  dancer.  Thus  one 
day,  she  had  her  attendants  put  some  itching  powder  in  the 
dancer’s  bed  and  blankets.  Next,  they  called  the  dancer,  and  as 
though  in  jest,  they  threw  some  itching  powder  on  her.  The  girl 
itched  all  over  and  was  in  great  pain  and  discomfort.  Thus  itch¬ 
ing  unbearably,  she  ran  to  her  room  and  her  bed,  which  made 
her  suffer  even  more. 

As  a  result  of  that  evil  deed  Rohini  had  become  a  leper  in  this 
existence.  The  Buddha  then  exhorted  the  congregation  not  to 
act  foolishly  in  anger  and  not  to  bear  any  ill  will  towards  oth¬ 
ers.  At  the  end  of  the  discourse,  many  in  the  congregation  at¬ 
tained  sotapatti  fruition.  Princess  Rohini  also  attained  sotapatti 
fruition,  and  at  the  same  time  her  skin  disease  disappeared,  and 
her  complexion  became  fair,  smooth  and  very  attractive. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  221) 

kodham  jahe  mdnam  vippajaheyya  sabbam  sannojanam 
atikkameyya  ndmarupasmim  asajjamanam  akincanam 
tam  dukkhd  na  anupatanti 

kddham\  anger;  jahe :  abandon;  mdnam :  pride;  vippa¬ 
jaheyya’.  give  up  fully;  sabbam :  all;  sannojanam’.  fetters; 
atikkameyya:  get  rid  of;  ndmarupasmim’.  in  name  and  form; 
asajjamanam:  non  attached;  akincanam :  free  of  append¬ 
ages;  tam:  on  that  person;  dukkhd  nd  anupatanti:  pains  and 
sorrows  do  not  befall 

Abandon  anger.  Give  up  pride  fully.  Get  rid  of  all  clinging s.  To 
that  person  who  is  not  attracted  to  name  and  form  and  is  free  of 
appendages,  no  sufferings  befall. 
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Commentary 

kodha :  anger.  Of  all  emotions  that  affect  a  personality  adversely,  anger 
is  the  worst.  Anger  grows  ten-fold  if  met  with  anger,  but  if  met  calmly 
it  often  ends  quickly  in  a  sense  of  shame  which  is  stronger  by  contrast. 
It  is  the  most  illogical  of  all  passions.  At  the  moment  of  intense  anger  a 
man  is  no  longer  really  human;  he  has  become  a  destructive  animal. 
Even  anger  at  injustice  done  to  others  is  not  a  state  of  mind  which  is 
conducive  to  a  right  solution.  But  in  dealing  with  oneself,  this  mood  of 
anger  cannot  outlast  a  calm  analysis.  Obviously,  the  two  attitudes  are 
antithetical,  and  at  first  the  anger,  if  already  a  habit,  is  likely  to  brush 
all  else  aside.  But  with  practice,  all  things  can  be  achieved,  and  we  can 
look  at  ourselves  and  say,  “Who  is  it  that  is  annoyed?  What  is  the  cause 
of  this  anger?  Anger  soon  subsides  and  often  is  forgotten  in  the  interest 
of  discovering  the  cause.  Afterwards,  conscious  of  having  avoided  the 
probably  foolish  action  that  would  have  followed  if  anger  had  taken  its 
course,  we  are  glad  that  we  observed  such  self-control. 
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The  Efficient  Charioteer 

17  (2)  The  Story  of  a  Monk  (Verse  222) 


While  residing  at  the  Aggalava  Stupa  in  the  city  of  Alavi,  the 
Buddha  spoke  this  verse  with  reference  to  a  monk. 

For  after  the  Buddha  had  given  permission  to  the  congregation 
of  monks  to  lodge  outside  the  walls  of  the  Monastery,  and 
while  the  treasurer  of  Rajagaha  and  others  were  busy  providing 
such  lodgings,  a  certain  monk  of  Alavi  decided  to  build  him¬ 
self  a  lodging,  and  seeing  a  tree  which  suited  him,  began  to  cut 
it  down.  Thereupon  a  certain  spirit  who  had  been  reborn  in  that 
tree,  and  who  had  an  infant  child,  appeared  before  the  monk, 
carrying  her  child  on  her  hips,  and  begged  him  not  to  cut  down 
the  tree,  saying,  “Master,  do  not  cut  down  my  home;  it  will  be 
impossible  for  me  to  take  my  child  and  wander  about  without  a 
home.”  But  the  monk  said,  “I  shall  not  be  able  to  find  another 
tree  like  this,”  and  paid  no  further  attention  to  what  she  said. 
The  tree-spirit  thought  to  herself,  “If  he  but  looks  upon  this 
child,  he  will  desist,”  and  placed  the  child  on  a  branch  of  the 
tree.  The  monk,  however,  had  already  swung  his  axe,  was  una¬ 
ble  to  check  the  force  of  his  upraised  axe,  and  cut  off  the  arm 
of  the  child.  Furious  with  anger,  the  tree- spirit  raised  both  her 
hands  and  exclaimed,  “I  will  strike  him  dead.”  In  an  instant, 
however,  the  thought  came  to  her,  “This  monk  is  a  righteous 
man;  if  I  kill  him,  I  shall  go  to  hell.  Moreover,  if  other  tree- 
spirits  see  monks  cutting  down  their  own  trees,  they  will  say  to 
themselves,  ‘Such  and  such  a  tree- spirit  killed  a  monk  under 
such  circumstances,’  and  will  follow  my  example  and  kill 
other  monks.  Besides,  this  monk  has  a  master;  I  will  therefore 
content  myself  with  reporting  this  matter  to  his  master.” 
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Lowering  her  upraised  hands,  she  went  weeping  to  the  Buddha, 
and  having  saluted  him,  stood  on  one  side.  Said  the  Buddha, 
“What  is  the  matter,  tree- spirit?”  The  tree-spirit  replied,  “Ven¬ 
erable,  your  disciple  did  this  and  that  to  me.  I  was  sorely 
tempted  to  kill  him,  but  I  thought  this  and  that,  refrained  from 
killing  him,  and  came  here.”  So  saying,  she  told  him  the  story 
in  all  its  details.  When  the  Buddha  heard  her  story,  he  said  to 
her,  “Well  done,  well  done,  spirit!  You  have  done  well  in  hold¬ 
ing  in,  like  a  swift- speeding  chariot,  your  anger  when  it  was 
thus  aroused.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lesson  the  tree-spirit  was  established 
in  the  fruit  of  conversion;  the  assembled  company  also  prof¬ 
ited  by  it.  But  even  after  the  tree-spirit  had  obtained  the  fruit 
of  conversion,  she  stood  weeping.  The  Buddha  asked  her, 
“What  is  the  matter,  tree- spirit?”  “Venerable,”  she  replied, 
“my  home  has  been  destroyed;  what  am  I  to  do  now?”  Said  the 
Buddha,  “Enough,  tree-spirit;  be  not  disturbed;  I  will  give  you 
a  place  of  abode.”  With  these  words  he  pointed  out  near  the 
perfumed  chamber  of  Jetavana  a  certain  tree  from  which  a 
tree- spirit  had  departed  on  the  preceding  day  and  said,  “In 
such  and  such  a  place  is  a  tree  which  stands  by  itself;  enter 
therein.”  Accordingly  the  tree-spirit  entered  that  tree.  Thence¬ 
forth,  because  the  tree-spirit  had  received  her  place  of  abode 
as  a  gift  from  the  Buddha,  although  spirits  of  great  power  ap¬ 
proached  that  tree,  they  were  unable  to  shake  it.  The  Buddha 
used  this  occasion  to  enjoin  upon  the  monks  and  lay  down  the 
observance  of  the  precept  regarding  the  injuring  of  plants  and 
trees. 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  222) 

yd  ve  uppatitam  kodham  bhantam  ratham  iva  dharaye 
tarn  aham  sarathim  brumi  itaro  jano  rasmiggdho 

yd:  if  a  person;  ve:  certainly;  uppatitam  kodham:  arisen 
anger;  bhantam  ratham  iva:  like  an  uncontrolled  chariot; 
dharaye:  restrains;  tarn:  him;  aham:  I;  sarathim  brumi:  call 
a  charioteer;  itaro  jano:  the  other  (kind  of  charioteer);  ras- 
miggdho:  is  a  mere  reins-holder 

That  person  who  is  capable  of  curbing  sudden  anger  is  like  the 
expert  charioteer  who  restrains  a  chariot  rushing  out  of  control. 
That  person  I  describe  as  a  true  charioteer.  The  other  type  of 
charioteer  is  a  mere  holder  of  the  reins. 


Commentary 

uppatitam  kodham :  arisen  anger,  most  men  are  prone  to  anger.  Their 
tendency  to  become  angry  stems  from  a  variety  of  sources.  All  men 
have  suffered  wrong  treatment  themselves,  and  all  bear  the  scars. 
Many  people  have  had  their  childhood  marred  and  their  characters 
warped.  We  are  striving  for  health  of  mind  ourselves  from  a  similarly 
imperfect  past.  Health  of  mind  will  spread  to  others  as  readily  as  wrong 
thought.  In  any  case,  the  Path  can  never  be  trodden  to  the  goal  until  all 
such  wrong  attitudes  of  mind  have  been  superseded,  therefore,  how¬ 
ever  often  we  fail,  let  us  freely  admit  the  failure  and  go  on  striving. 

Certain  creatures  cannot  see  in  the  day  time  whilst  some  others  are 
blind  at  night.  But  a  man  driven  to  great  heights  of  hatred  does  not  ob¬ 
serve  anything,  either  by  day  or  night.  Buddha  says:  “Conquer  anger 
by  love,  evil  by  good,  the  miserly  by  generosity  and  the  liar  by  truth.” 
With  whom  and  with  what  do  you  fight  when  you  are  angry.  You  fight 
with  yourself,  for  you  are  the  worst  enemy  of  yourself.  Mind  is  your 
best  friend  and  worst  foe.  You  must  try  to  kill  the  passion  of  lust,  ha¬ 
tred  and  ignorance  that  are  latent  in  your  mind  by  means  of  morality, 
concentration  and  wisdom. 
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Four  Forms  Of  Victories 

17  (3)  The  Story  of  Uttara  the  Lay-Disciple  (Verse  223) 

While  residing  at  the  Veluvana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse  with  reference  to  Uttara,  a  female  lay-disciple. 

Uttara  was  the  daughter  of  a  farm  labourer  named  Punna  and 
his  wife.  Punna  worked  for  a  rich  man  named  Sumana,  in  Ra- 
jagaha.  One  day,  Punna  and  his  wife  offered  alms-food  to  Ven¬ 
erable  Sariputta  soon  after  his  arising  from  sustained  deep 
mental  absorption  ( nirddha  samapatti ),  and  as  a  result  of  that 
good  deed  they  suddenly  became  very  rich.  Punna  came  upon 
gold  in  the  field  he  was  ploughing,  and  the  king  officially  de¬ 
clared  him  a  royal  banker.  On  one  occasion,  the  family  of 
Punna  offered  alms-food  to  the  Buddha  and  the  monks  for 
seven  days,  and  on  the  seventh  day,  after  hearing  the  Buddha’s 
discourse,  all  the  three  members  of  the  family  attained  sotapatti 
fruition.  Later,  Uttara,  the  daughter  of  Punna,  married  the  son 
of  the  rich  man  Sumana.  That  family  being  non-Buddhist,  Ut¬ 
tara  did  not  feel  happy  in  her  husband’s  home.  So,  she  told  her 
father,  “My  father,  why  have  you  put  me  in  this  cage?  Here,  I 
do  not  see  any  monk  and  I  have  no  chance  to  offer  anything  to 
any  monk.”  Her  father  felt  sorry  for  her  and  sent  her  fifteen 
thousand  in  cash.  With  this  money,  after  getting  permission 
from  her  husband,  Uttara  engaged  a  courtesan  to  look  to  the 
needs  of  her  husband.  So  it  was  arranged  that  Sirima,  a  well- 
known  and  very  beautiful  courtesan,  was  to  take  her  place  as  a 
wife  for  fifteen  days. 

During  that  time,  Uttara  offered  alms-food  to  the  Buddha  and 
the  monks.  On  the  fifteenth  day,  as  she  was  busy  preparing 
food  in  the  kitchen,  her  husband  saw  her  from  the  bedroom 
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window  and  smiled,  and  then  muttered  to  himself,  “How  fool¬ 
ish  she  is!  She  does  not  know  how  to  enjoy  herself.  She  is  tir¬ 
ing  herself  out  with  this  alms-giving  ceremony!”  Sirima  saw 
him  smile,  and  forgetting  that  she  was  only  a  paid  substitute 
wife  felt  very  jealous  of  Uttara.  Being  unable  to  control  herself, 
Sirima  went  into  the  kitchen  and  got  a  ladleful  of  boiling  butter 
with  the  intention  of  pouring  it  over  the  head  of  Uttara.  Uttara 
saw  her  coming,  but  she  bore  no  ill  will  towards  Sirima.  She 
reflected  that  because  Sirima  had  stood  in  for  her,  she  had  been 
able  to  listen  to  the  dhamma,  make  offerings  of  alms-food  for 
fifteen  days,  and  perform  other  acts  of  charity.  Thus  she  was 
quite  thankful  to  Sirima.  Suddenly,  she  realized  that  Sirima  had 
come  very  close  to  her  and  was  going  to  pour  boiling-hot  butter 
over  her;  so  she  made  this  asseveration:  “If  I  bear  any  ill  will 
towards  Sirima  may  this  boiling-hot  butter  burn  me;  if  I  have 
no  ill  will  towards  her  may  it  not  burn  me.”  The  boiling-hot 
butter  did  not  harm  her  a  bit. 

Sirima  then  expressed  her  wish  to  see  the  Buddha.  So  it  was  ar¬ 
ranged  that  Sirima  should  offer  alms-food  to  the  Buddha  and 
the  monks  on  the  following  day  at  the  house  of  Uttara.  After 
the  meal,  the  Buddha  was  told  everything  that  had  happened 
between  Sirima  and  Uttara.  Sirima  then  owned  up  that  she  had 
done  wrong  to  Uttara  and  entreated  the  Buddha  that  she  should 
be  forgiven,  for  otherwise  Uttara  would  not  forgive  her.  The 
Buddha  then  asked  Uttara  how  she  felt  in  her  mind  when  Sir¬ 
ima  poured  boiling  butter  on  her  head,  and  Uttara  answered, 
“Venerable,  because  I  owed  so  much  to  Sirima  I  had  resolved 
not  to  lose  my  temper,  not  to  bear  any  ill  will  towards  her.  I 
sent  forth  my  love  towards  her.”  The  Buddha  then  said,  “Well 
done,  well  done,  Uttara!  By  not  bearing  any  ill  will  you  have 
been  able  to  conquer  one  who  has  done  you  wrong  through 
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hate.  By  not  abusing,  you  should  conquer  one  who  is  a  miser; 
by  speaking  the  truth  you  should  conquer  one  who  tells  lies.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  223) 

kodharn  akkodhena  jine  asadhum  sadhund  jine 
kadariyam  ddnena  alikavadinam  saccena  jine 

kddham\  the  angry  person;  akkodhena :  with  non-anger; 
jine :  conquer;  asadhum :  unvirtuous  person;  sadhund :  with 
goodness;  jine:  conquer;  kadariyam'.  the  miserly;  ddnena'. 
through  charity  (conquer);  alikavadinam'.  the  liar;  saccena: 
by  truth;  jine :  conquer 

Let  anger  be  conquered  by  non-anger.  Let  bad  ones  be  con¬ 
quered  by  good.  Let  miserliness  be  overcome  by  charity.  Let 
the  liar  be  conquered  by  the  truth. 


Commentary 

nirodha  samapatti :  attainment  of  the  quiescence  of  cessation.  Punna 
became  exceedingly  rich  according  to  this  story  because  he  offered 
alms  to  Venerable  Sariputta  immediately  after  he  arose  from  nirodha 
samapatti  (also  described  as  deep  mental  rest).  Cessation  of  feeling 
and  perception  (, sahhd  vedayita  nirodha )  is  the  temporary  suspension 
of  all  consciousness  and  mental  activity. 
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Three  Factors  Leading  To  Heaven 


1 7  (4)  The  Story  of  the  Question  Raised  by 
Venerable  Maha  Moggallana  (Verse  224) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse  with  reference  to  the  question  raised  by  Venerable 
Maha  Moggallana. 

Once,  Venerable  Maha  Moggallana  visited  the  deva  world  and 
found  many  devas  living  in  luxurious  mansions.  He  asked 
them  for  what  good  deed  they  were  reborn  in  the  deva  world 
and  they  gave  him  different  answers.  One  of  them  was  reborn 
in  the  deva  world  not  because  he  gave  away  much  wealth  in 
charity  or  because  he  had  listened  to  the  Dhamma,  but  just  be¬ 
cause  he  always  spoke  the  truth.  The  second  one  was  a  female 
deva  who  was  reborn  in  the  deva  world  because  she  did  not  get 
angry  with  her  master  and  had  no  ill  will  towards  him  even 
though  he  often  beat  her  and  abused  her.  For  keeping  her  tem¬ 
per  and  abandoning  hatred  she  was  reborn  in  the  deva  world. 
Then,  there  were  others  who  were  reborn  in  the  deva  world  be¬ 
cause  they  had  offered  little  things  like  a  stick  of  sugar  cane,  a 
fruit,  or  some  vegetables  to  a  monk  or  to  someone  else. 


On  his  return  from  the  deva  world,  Venerable  Maha  Moggal¬ 
lana  asked  the  Buddha  whether  it  was  possible  to  gain  such 
great  benefits  by  just  speaking  the  truth,  or  by  restraining  one’s 
actions,  or  by  giving  small  amounts  of  such  trifling  things  like 
fruits  and  vegetables.  To  him  the  Buddha  answered,  “My  son, 
why  do  you  ask?  Have  you  not  seen  for  yourself  and  heard 
what  the  devas  said?  You  should  not  have  any  doubt.  Little 
deeds  of  merit  surely  lead  one  to  the  world  of  the  devas.” 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  224) 

saccam  bhane  na  kujjheyya  yacito  dppasmim  api 
dajjd  etehi  tlhi  thdnehi  devdnam  santike  gacche 

saccam :  the  truth;  bhane :  speak;  na  kujjheyya :  do  not  get 
angry;  yacito :  when  asked;  dppasmim  api :  even  a  little; 
dajjd :  give;  in  these;  tlhi  thdnehi :  three  factors; 

devdnam  santike :  to  the  presence  of  gods;  gacche :  reach 

Speak  the  truth.  Do  not  get  angry.  When  asked,  give  even  a 
modicum.  These  three  factors  will  ensure  that  you  will  reach 
the  deities. 


Commentary 

na  kujjheyya-.  do  not  get  angry.  Krodha  (anger)  is  the  harshness  that 
arises  in  some  minds.  The  feeling  of  anger  tends  to  fluctuate,  especially 
as  it  escalates  through  a  variety  of  stages.  The  process  of  destabiliza¬ 
tion  of  a  human  being  that  comes  about  with  the  onset  of  anger,  esca¬ 
lates  from  an  initial  disturbance  of  mind  until  it  climaxes  in  the  disas¬ 
trous  use  of  weapons.  This  kind  of  anger  may,  at  times,  end  with  loss 
of  life  -  either  one’s  own  or  someone  else’s. 


The  traditional  commentary  has  this  to  say  about  the  ways  of  anger: 


Kodhano  dubbannohoti  -  atho  dukkhampi  seti  so 
atho  attham  gahetdvna  -  anattham  adhigacchati. 

(The  person  given  to  anger  will  suffer  less  of  complexion,  how  well  he 
eats  or  drinks.  Though  he  sits  down  and  lies  down  in  luxury,  he  is  full 
of  misery.  He  slides  into  deterioration  while  looking  on  at  profitable, 
wholesome  things.) 


Tato  kayena  vacaya  -  vadham  katvana  kodhano 
kodhdbhibhuto  puriso  -  dhanajdnim  nigacchuti. 
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(The  person  who  is  caught  in  the  grip  of  anger  will  destroy  life  physi¬ 
cally,  verbally  and  mentally.  In  the  end,  he  will  suffer  erosion  of 
wealth,  destroying  life.) 

Dummankuyamsa  dassetd  -  dhumaggiviya  pavako 
Yato  patdyati  kodho  -  yena  kujjhanti  manava. 

(Once  angered  his  face  is  deformed  like  a  smouldering  fire.  Whatever 
the  cause  of  anger,  once  angered  men  and  women  are  shameless.  The 
words  they  utter  are  incoherent  and  meaningless.  A  person  in  anger  is 
totally  helpless.) 
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Those  Harmless  Ones  Reach  The  Deathless 


1 7  (5)  The  Story  of  the  Brahmin  who  had  been  the 

‘Father  of  the  Buddha’  (Verse  225) 

While  residing  at  the  Anjana  Wood,  near  Saketa,  the  Buddha 
spoke  this  verse  with  reference  to  a  brahmin,  who  claimed  that  the 
Buddha  was  his  son.  Once,  the  Buddha  accompanied  by  some 
monks  entered  the  town  of  Saketa  for  alms-food.  The  old  brah¬ 
min,  seeing  the  Buddha,  went  to  him  and  said,  “O  son,  why  have 
you  not  allowed  us  to  see  you  all  this  long  time?  Come  with  me 
and  let  your  mother  also  see  you.”  So  saying,  he  invited  the 
Buddha  to  his  house.  On  reaching  the  house,  the  wife  of  the  brah¬ 
min  said  the  same  things  to  the  Buddha  and  introduced  the 
Buddha  as  “Your  big  brother”  to  her  children,  and  made  them  pay 
obeisance  to  him.  From  that  day,  the  couple  offered  alms-food  to 
the  Buddha  every  day,  and  having  heard  the  religious  discourses, 
both  the  brahmin  and  his  wife  attained  anagami  fruition  in  due 
course.  The  monks  were  puzzled  as  to  why  the  brahmin  couple 
had  said  the  Buddha  was  their  son;  so  they  asked  the  Buddha.  The 
Buddha  then  replied,  “Monks,  they  called  me  son  because  I  was  a 
son  or  a  nephew  to  each  of  them  for  one  thousand  five  hundred  ex¬ 
istences  in  the  past.”  The  Buddha  continued  to  stay  there,  near  the 
brahmin  couple,  for  three  more  months  and  during  that  time,  both 
the  brahmin  and  his  wife  attained  arahatship,  and  then  realized 
parinibbana.  The  monks,  now  knowing  that  the  brahmin  couple 
had  already  become  arahats,  asked  the  Buddha  where  they  were 
reborn.  To  them  the  Buddha  answered:  “Those  who  have  become 
arahats  are  not  reborn  anywhere;  they  have  realized  Nibbana.” 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  225) 


ye  munayo  ahimsaka  niccam  kayena  samvuta  te 
yattha  gantvd  na  socare  accutam  thdnam  yanti 
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ye  munciyo :  those  sages;  ahimsakd :  (are)  harmless;  niccam : 
constantly;  kayena  samvutd :  restrained  in  body;  they; 

yattha :  to  some  place;  gantvd :  gone;  socare :  do  not 
grieve;  accutam  thanam :  that  deathless  place;  reach 

Those  harmless  sages,  perpetually  restrained  in  body,  reach  the 
place  of  deathlessness,  where  they  do  not  grieve. 


Commentary 

accutam  thanam :  the  unchanging  place.  This  is  yet  another  definition  of 
Nibbana  -  the  deathless.  Everything  changes  -  but  this  rule  does  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  Nibbana.  In  contra-distinction  to  samsara,  the  phenomenal  exist¬ 
ence,  Nibbana  is  eternal  ( dhuva ),  desirable  (subha),  and  happy  (sukha). 


According  to  Buddhism  all  things,  mundane  and  supramundane,  are 
classified  into  two  divisions,  namely,  those  conditioned  by  causes 
(samkhata)  and  those  not  conditioned  by  any  cause  ( asamkhata ). 
“These  three  are  the  features  of  all  conditioned  things  (, samkhata - 
lakkhandni ):  arising  (uppdda),  cessation  (vaya),  and  change  of  state 
(thitassa  ahhatattam).,,  Arising  or  becoming  is  an  essential  characteris¬ 
tic  of  everything  that  is  conditioned  by  a  cause  or  causes.  That  which 
arises  or  becomes  is  subject  to  change  and  dissolution.  Every  condi¬ 
tioned  thing  is  constantly  becoming  and  is  perpetually  changing.  The 
universal  law  of  change  applies  to  everything  in  the  cosmos  -  both 
mental  and  physical  -  ranging  from  the  minutest  germ  or  tiniest  parti¬ 
cle  to  the  highest  being  or  the  most  massive  object.  Mind,  though  im¬ 
perceptible,  changes  faster  even  than  matter. 


Nibbana,  a  supramundane  state,  realized  by  Buddhas  and  arahats,  is  de¬ 
clared  to  be  not  conditioned  by  any  cause.  Hence  it  is  not  subject  to  any 
becoming,  change  and  dissolution.  It  is  birthless  ( ajdta ),  decayless  (< ajara ), 
and  deathless  ( amara ).  Strictly  speaking,  Nibbana  is  neither  a  cause  nor  an 
effect.  Hence  it  is  unique  Q kevala ).  Everything  that  has  sprung  from  a 
cause  must  inevitably  pass  away,  and  as  such,  is  undesirable  (< asubha ). 


Life  is  man’s  dearest  possession,  but  when  he  is  confronted  with  insu¬ 
perable  difficulties  and  unbearable  burdens,  then  that  very  life  be- 
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comes  an  intolerable  burden.  Sometimes,  he  tries  to  seek  relief  by 
putting  an  end  to  his  life  as  if  suicide  would  solve  all  his  individual 
problems.  Bodies  are  adorned  and  adored.  But  those  charming,  adora¬ 
ble  and  enticing  forms,  when  disfigured  by  time  and  disease,  become 
extremely  repulsive.  Men  desire  to  live  peacefully  and  happily  with 
their  near  ones,  surrounded  by  amusements  and  pleasures,  but,  if  by 
some  misfortune,  the  wicked  world  runs  counter  to  their  ambitions  and 
desires,  the  inevitable  sorrow  is  then  almost  indescribably  sharp. 

The  following  beautiful  parable  aptly  illustrates  the  fleeting  nature  of 
life  and  its  alluring  pleasures.  A  man  was  forcing  his  way  through  a 
thick  forest  beset  with  thorns  and  stones.  Suddenly,  to  his  great  con¬ 
sternation,  an  elephant  appeared  and  gave  chase.  He  took  to  his  heels 
through  fear,  and,  seeing  a  well,  he  ran  to  hide  in  it.  But  to  his  horror, 
he  saw  a  viper  at  the  bottom  of  the  well.  However,  lacking  other  means 
of  escape,  he  jumped  into  the  well,  and  clung  to  a  thorny  creeper  that 
was  growing  in  it.  Looking  up,  he  saw  two  mice,  a  white  one  and  a 
black  one,  gnawing  at  the  creeper.  Over  his  face  there  was  a  beehive 
from  which  occasional  drops  of  honey  trickled.  This  man,  foolishly  un¬ 
mindful  of  this  precarious  position,  was  greedily  tasting  the  honey.  A 
kind  person  volunteered  to  show  him  a  path  of  escape.  But  the  greedy 
man  begged  to  be  excused  ’till  he  had  enjoyed  himself. 

The  thorny  path  is  samsdra,  the  ocean  of  life.  It  is  beset  with  difficul¬ 
ties  and  obstacles  to  overcome,  with  opposition  and  unjust  criticism, 
with  attacks  and  insults  to  be  borne.  Such  is  the  thorny  path  of  life.  The 
elephant  here  resembles  death;  the  viper,  old  age;  the  creeper,  birth;  the 
two  mice,  night  and  day.  The  drops  of  honey  correspond  to  the  fleeting 
sensual  pleasures.  The  man  represents  the  so-called  being.  The  kind 
person  represents  the  Buddha.  The  temporary  material  happiness  is 
merely  the  gratification  of  some  desire.  When  the  desired  thing  is 
gained,  another  desire  arises.  Insatiate  are  all  desires.  Sorrow  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  life,  and  cannot  be  evaded.  Nibbana,  being  non-conditioned,  is 
eternal,  ( dhuva ),  desirable  (subha),  and  happy  (sukha).  The  happiness 
of  Nibbana  should  be  differentiated  from  ordinary  worldly  happiness. 
Nibbana  bliss  grows  neither  stale  nor  monotonous.  It  is  a  form  of  hap¬ 
piness  that  never  wearies,  never  fluctuates.  It  arises  by  allaying  pas¬ 
sions  ( vupasama )  unlike  that  temporary  worldly  happiness  which  re¬ 
sults  from  the  gratification  of  some  desire  (vedayita). 
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Yearning  For  Nibbana 

17  (6)  The  Story  of  Punna  the  Slave  Girl  (Verse  226) 

While  residing  at  the  Gijjhakuta  Mountain,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse  with  reference  to  a  slave  girl  in  Rajagaha. 

The  story  goes  that  one  day  they  gave  her  much  rice  to  pound. 
She  pounded  away  until  late  at  night,  lighting  a  lamp  to  work 
by;  finally,  she  became  very  weary  and,  in  order  to  rest  herself, 
stepped  outside  and  stood  in  the  wind  with  her  body  moist  with 
sweat.  Now  at  that  time  Dabba  the  Malla  was  steward  of  lodg¬ 
ings  for  the  monks.  Having  listened  to  the  Dhamma,  that  he 
might  show  the  monks  the  way  to  their  respective  lodgings,  he 
lighted  his  finger,  and  preceding  the  monks,  created  by  super¬ 
natural  power  a  light  for  them.  The  light  enabled  Punna  to  see 
the  monks  making  their  way  along  the  mountain.  She  thought 
to  herself,  “As  for  me,  I  am  oppressed  by  my  own  discomfort, 
and  so,  even  at  this  time,  am  unable  to  sleep.  Why  is  it  that  the 
reverend  monks  are  unable  to  sleep?”  Having  considered  the 
matter,  she  came  to  the  following  conclusion,  “It  must  be  that 
some  monk  who  resides  there  is  sick,  or  else  is  suffering  from 
the  bite  of  some  reptile.”  So  when  it  was  dawn,  she  took  some 
rice-dust,  placed  it  in  the  palm  of  her  hand,  moistened  it  with 
water,  and  having  thus  mixed  a  cake,  cooked  it  over  a  bed  of 
charcoal.  Then,  saying  to  herself,  “I  will  eat  it  on  the  road  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  bathing-place  on  the  river,”  she  placed  the  cake  in  a 
fold  of  her  dress,  and  taking  a  water-pot  in  her  hand,  set  out  for 
the  bathing-place  on  the  river. 

The  Buddha  set  out  on  the  same  path,  intending  likewise  to  en¬ 
ter  that  village  for  alms.  When  Punna  saw  the  Buddha,  she 
thought  to  herself,  “On  other  days  when  I  have  seen  the 
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Buddha,  I  have  had  no  alms  to  give  him,  or  if  I  have  had  alms  to 
give  him,  I  have  not  seen  him;  today,  however,  not  only  do  I 
meet  the  Buddha  face  to  face,  but  I  have  alms  to  give  him.  If  he 
would  accept  this  cake  without  considering  whether  the  food  is 
of  inferior  or  superior  quality,  I  would  give  it  to  him.”  So,  set¬ 
ting  her  water-pot  down  on  one  side  she  saluted  the  Buddha  and 
said  to  him,  “Venerable,  accept  this  coarse  food  and  bestow 
your  blessing  upon  me.”  The  Buddha  looked  at  Venerable 
Ananda,  whereupon  the  Venerable  drew  from  under  a  fold  of 
his  robe  and  presented  to  the  Buddha  a  bowl  which  was  an  of¬ 
fering  to  the  Buddha  from  a  great  king.  The  Buddha  held  out  the 
bowl  and  received  therein  the  offering  of  the  cake.  When  Punna 
had  placed  the  cake  in  the  Buddha’s  bowl,  she  saluted  him  with 
the  five  rests  and  said  to  him,  “Venerable,  may  the  truth  which 
you  have  beheld  be  of  avail  also  to  me.”  The  Buddha  replied, 
“So  be  it.”  Thought  the  Buddha  to  himself,  “What  was  the 
thought  in  the  mind  of  this  woman?”  Perceiving  what  was  in 
her  mind,  the  Buddha  looked  at  Venerable  Ananda  and  inti¬ 
mated  that  he  wished  to  sit  down.  The  Venerable  spread  out  a 
robe  and  offered  the  Buddha  a  seat.  The  Buddha  sat  down  and 
ate  his  breakfast.  When  the  Buddha  had  finished  his  breakfast, 
he  addressed  Punna  and  said,  “Punna,  why  have  you  blamed  my 
disciples”  “I  do  not  blame  your  disciples,  Venerable.”  “Then 
what  did  you  say  when  you  saw  my  disciples?”  “Venerable,  the 
explanation  is  very  simple.  I  thought  to  myself,  ‘As  for  me  I  am 
oppressed  by  my  own  discomfort,  and  so  am  unable  to  sleep; 
why  is  it  that  the  Venerables  are  unable  to  sleep?  It  must  be  that 
some  monk  who  resides  there  is  sick,  or  else  is  suffering  from 
the  bite  of  some  reptile.’”  The  Buddha  listened  to  her  words  and 
then  said  to  her,  “Punna,  in  your  own  case  it  is  because  you  are 
afflicted  with  discomfort  that  you  are  unable  to  sleep.  But  my 
disciples  are  assiduously  watchful  and  therefore  sleep  not.” 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  226) 

sadd  jdgaramdndnam  ahorattam  anusikkhinam 
nibbdnam  adhimuttanam  dsava  attham  gacchanti 

sadd :  always;  jdgaramdndnam :  wakeful;  ahorattam’.  day 
and  night;  anusikkhinam’.  given  to  discipline;  nibbdnam 
adhimuttanam’.  bent  on  nibbana;  asava:  (of  that  person) 
taints;  attham  gacchanti’.  get  extinguished 

Of  those  who  are  perpetually  wakeful  -  alert,  mindful  and  vig¬ 
ilant  -  who  are  given  to  disciplining  themselves  and  studying 
day  and  night,  intent  upon  the  attainment  of  Nibbana,  the  taints 
and  cankers  get  extinguished. 

Commentary 

asava :  taints;  blemishes.  Striving  for  enlightenment,  the  Buddha  un¬ 
derstood  the  asavas:  their  arising  and  their  cessation.  With  that  know¬ 
ledge  his  mind  was  liberated  from  the  asavas  (taints):  of  kdmdsava 
(sense-pleasures);  of  bhav dsava  (becoming);  and  of  avijj asava  (igno¬ 
rance).  In  this  way  he  was  liberated. 
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There  Is  No  One  Who  Is  Not  Blamed  ss£ 

No  One  Is  Exclusively  Blamed  Or  Praised 
Person  Who  Is  Always  Praise-Worthy  ^ 

Person  Who  Is  Like  Solid  Gold 

17  (7)  The  Story  of  Atula  the  Lay  Disciple 

(Verses  227  -  230) 

While  residing  at  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  these 
verses,  with  reference  to  Atula  and  his  companions. 

For  Atula  was  a  lay  disciple  who  lived  at  Savatthi,  and  he  had  a 
retinue  of  five  hundred  other  lay  disciples.  One  day,  he  took 
those  lay  disciples  with  him  to  the  Monastery  to  hear  the 
Dhamma.  Desiring  to  hear  Venerable  Revata  preach  the 
Dhamma,  he  saluted  Venerable  Revata  and  sat  down  respect¬ 
fully  on  one  side.  Now  this  Venerable  Revata  was  a  solitary 
recluse,  delighting  in  solitude  even  as  a  lion  delights  in  soli¬ 
tude,  wherefore  he  had  nothing  to  say  to  Atula. 

This  Venerable  has  nothing  to  say,”  thought  Atula.  Provoked, 
he  arose  from  his  seat,  went  to  Venerable  Sariputta,  and  took  his 
stand  respectfully  on  one  side.  “For  what  reason  have  you  come 
to  me?”  asked  Venerable  Sariputta.  “Venerable,”  replied  Atula, 
“I  took  these  lay  disciples  of  mine  to  hear  the  Dhamma  and  ap¬ 
proached  Venerable  Revata.  But  he  had  nothing  to  say  to  me; 
therefore  I  was  provoked  by  him  and  have  come  here.  Preach  the 
Dhamma  to  me.”  “Well  then,  lay  disciple,”  said  the  Venerable 
Sariputta,  “sit  down.”  And  forthwith  Venerable  Sariputta  ex¬ 
pounded  the  Abhidhamma  at  great  length.  Thought  the  lay  disci¬ 
ple,  “Abhidhamma  is  exceedingly  abstruse,  and  the  Venerable 
has  expounded  this  alone  to  me  at  great  length;  of  what  use  is  he 
to  us?”  Provoked,  he  took  his  retinue  with  him  and  went  to  Ven- 
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erable  Ananda.  Said  Venerable  Ananda,  “What  is  it,  lay  disci¬ 
ple?”  Atula  replied,  “Venerable,  we  approached  Venerable  Re- 
vata  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  Dhamma,  and  got  not  so 
much  as  a  syllable  from  him.  Provoked  by  this,  we  went  to  Ven¬ 
erable  Sariputta  and  he  expounded  to  us  at  great  length  Abhid- 
hamma  along  with  all  its  subtleties.  ‘Of  what  use  is  he  to  us?’ 
thought  we  to  ourselves;  and  provoked  by  him  also,  we  came 
here.  Preach  the  Dhamma  to  us,  Venerable.”  “Well  then,”  replied 
Venerable  Ananda,  “sit  down  and  listen.”  Thereupon  Venerable 
Ananda  expounded  the  Dhamma  to  them  very  briefly,  and  mak¬ 
ing  it  very  easy  for  them  to  understand.  But  they  were  provoked 
by  the  Venerable  Ananda  also,  and  going  to  the  Buddha,  saluted 
him,  and  sat  down  respectfully  on  one  side.  Said  the  Buddha  to 
them,  “Lay  disciples,  why  have  you  come  here?”  “To  hear  the 
Dhamma,  Venerable.”  “But  you  have  heard  the  Dhamma.” 
“Venerable,  first  we  went  to  Venerable  Revata,  and  he  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  say  to  us;  provoked  by  him,  we  approached  Venerable 
Sariputta,  and  he  expounded  the  Abhidhamma  to  us  at  great 
length;  but  we  were  unable  to  understand  his  discourse,  and  pro¬ 
voked  by  him,  approached  the  Venerable  Ananda;  Venerable 
Ananda,  however,  expounded  the  Dhamma  to  us  very  briefly, 
wherefore  we  were  provoked  by  him  also  and  came  here.” 

The  Buddha  heard  them  say  their  say  and  then  replied,  “Atula, 
from  days  of  yore  until  now,  it  has  been  the  invariable  practice 
of  men  to  blame  him  who  said  nothing,  him  who  said  much, 
and  him  who  said  little.  There  is  no  one  who  deserves  unquali¬ 
fied  blame  and  no  one  who  deserves  unqualified  praise.  Even 
kings  are  blamed  by  some  and  praised  by  others.  Even  the 
great  earth,  even  the  sun  and  moon,  even  a  supremely  enlight¬ 
ened  Buddha,  sitting  and  speaking  in  the  midst  of  the  four-fold 
Assembly,  some  blame,  and  others  praise.  For  blame  or  praise 
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bestowed  by  the  unknowing  people  is  a  matter  of  no  account. 
But  he  whom  a  man  of  learning  and  intelligence  blames  or 
praises,  he  is  blamed  or  praised  indeed.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  227) 

Atulal  etam  pordnam  etam  ajjatandm  iva  na 

•  i.  •  •  •  t/i/  • 

tunhimdsmam  api  nindanti  bahubhaninam  api  nindanti 
mitabhdninam  api  nindanti  loke  anindito  natthi 

Atula :  Oh  Atula!;  etam:  this;  poranam :  is  ancient;  etam: 
this;  ajjatandm  iva  na:  is  not  something  of  today  only; 
tunhimdsmam:  those  who  remain  silent;  api  nindanti:  (are) 
also  found  fault  with;  bahubhaninam  api:  those  who  are 
talkative;  nindanti:  are  found  fault  with;  mitabhdninam 
api:  even  those  who  are  moderate  in  speech;  nindanti:  are 
found  fault  with;  loke:  in  this  world;  anindito:  unblamed 
person;  natthi:  does  not  exist 

O  Atula,  This  has  been  said  in  the  olden  days  too  -  it  is  not  just 
of  today.  They  blame  the  person  who  remains  silent.  They  find 
fault  with  the  person  who  talks  too  much.  Even  with  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who  speaks  in  due  proportion  -  in  moderation,  they  find 
fault.  In  this  world  there  is  no  one  who  is  not  blamed. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  228) 

ekantam  nindito  poso  vd  ekantam  pasamsito  na 
ca  dhu  na  ca  bhavissati  etarahi  ca  na  vijjati 

ekantam:  exclusively;  nindito  poso:  blamed  persons;  vd: 
or;  ekantam  pasamsito:  exclusively  praised  ones;  na  ca 
dhu:  there  never  were;  na  ca  bhavissati:  there  will  never 
be;  etarahi  ca:  even  today;  na  vijjati:  (such)  are  not  seen 
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There  was  never  a  person  who  was  wholly,  totally  and  exclu¬ 
sively  blamed.  Nor  was  there  any  time  a  person  who  was 
wholly,  totally  and  exclusively  praised.  And  there  never  will  be 
such  persons.  Even  today  one  cannot  find  such  a  person. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  229) 

ce  vinnii  acchiddavuttim  medhdvim  pahhd 
silas amdhitam  yam  anuvicca  suve  suve  pasamsanti 

ce:  therefore;  vinnii :  the  wise  person;  acchiddavuttim'.  of 
faultless  conduct;  medhdvim :  intelligent;  pahhd  sila- 
samahitam :  possessed  of  wisdom  of  restraint;  yam :  who; 
anuvicca :  after  enquiry;  suve  suve:  day  by  day;  pasam¬ 
santi:  is  praised 

But  those  whom  the  wise  praise,  after  a  daily  scrutiny,  are  per¬ 
sons  whose  conduct  is  blameless,  who  are  intelligent,  well  en¬ 
dowed  with  insight  and  discipline. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  230) 

tarn  iambonadassa  nekkham  iva  ko  ninditum  arahati 
•  « /  •  • 

tarn  deva  api  pasamsanti  Brdhmund  api  pasamsito 

tarn:  him;  jambonadassa  nekkham  iva:  like  a  coin  of  pure 
gold;  ninditum:  to  blame;  kb:  who;  arahati:  is  capable;  tarn: 
him;  deva  api:  even  gods;  pasamsanti:  praise;  Brdhmund 
api:  even  by  Brahma;  pasamsito:  is  praised 

A  person  of  that  distinction  is  beyond  blame  and  fault  finding  - 
like  a  coin  of  pure  gold  -  no  one  can  find  fault  with  such  a  per¬ 
son.  Deities  praise  him. 
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Commentary 


The  Buddha's  Routine :  In  the  course  of  His  long  mission,  the  Buddha 
followed  a  routine  with  the  intention  of  looking  after  the  spiritual  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  many  in  the  most  supreme  manner  possible.  He  met  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  persons  such  as  kings,  ministers,  men  of  business,  traders  and 
men  and  women  who  could  be  described  as  ordinary.  He  expounded 
the  Dhamma  according  to  the  need  and  the  capacity  of  those  persons  he 
met,  as  in  the  instance  of  Atula  in  these  verses.  How  he  spent  his  days 
is  recounted  in  Buddhist  literature  at  some  length.  During  the  first 
twenty  years  of  His  ministry,  the  Buddha  spent  the  rainy  seasons  at  the 
following  places: 

1st  -  Isipatana  in  Benares; 

2nd  -Veluvana  in  Rajagaha; 

3rd  -  Veluvana  in  Rajagaha; 

4th  -  Veluvana  in  Rajagaha; 

5th  -  Mahavana  in  Vesali,  at  the  Great  Hall; 

6th  -  Mankula  Pabbata; 

7  th  -  Tavatimsa  heaven; 

8th  -  Bhesakala  Vana  near  Sumsumara  Giri  in  Bhagga  District; 

9  th  -  Kosambi; 

10th  -  Parileyyaka  forest; 

1 1th  -  Nala,  a  brahmin  village; 

12th  -  Veranja; 

1 3th  -  Caliya  Pabbata; 

14th  -  Jetavana  in  Savatthi; 

15th  -  Kapilavatthu; 

16th  -  Alavi; 

17th  -  Rajagaha; 

1 8th  -  Caliya  Pabbata; 

1 9th  -  Caliya  Pabbata; 

20th  -  Rajagaha. 
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From  the  twenty-first  year  of  His  ministry,  the  Buddha  spent  the  rainy 
seasons  ( vassa )  until  His  last  year  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery  and  the 
Pubbarama  Monastery  in  Savatthi,  due  to  the  great  virtues  of 
Anathapindika  and  Visakha,  the  respective  donors  of  the  two  places. 
The  last  year  was  spent  at  Vesali. 

When  the  Buddha  spent  the  night  at  Jetavana  the  next  morning  He 
would,  in  the  company  of  the  fraternity  of  monks,  enter  the  City  of  Savat¬ 
thi  from  the  southern  gate  for  the  alms-round  and  depart  from  the  eastern 
gate.  Then  He  would  enter  the  Pubbarama  to  spend  the  day.  When  the 
night  was  spent  at  the  Pubbarama,  the  Buddha  would,  next  morning,  en¬ 
ter  the  city  through  the  eastern  gate  for  His  alms -round  and  depart  from 
the  southern  gate  to  spend  the  day  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery. 

As  for  the  Buddha,  He  had  no  fruitless  pursuit,  for  such  fruitless  pur¬ 
suits,  if  any,  were  over  with  the  attainment  of  enlightenment  at  the  foot 
of  the  Bodhi-tree.  So  the  day  was  divided  by  the  Buddha  into  five  parts 
for  His  activities,  namely,  the  morning,  the  afternoon,  the  first  watch  of 
the  night,  the  second  watch  of  the  night,  and  the  last  watch  of  the  night. 

The  Buddha  rose  early  in  the  morning  and  attended  to  His  bodily 
needs,  such  as  washing  His  face.  He  waited  in  retirement  until  the  time 
to  go  on  the  alms-round  and  when  it  was  time  to  go  out  He  would  put 
on  robes  and  belt  and,  taking  the  bowl,  would  set  out  from  the  monas¬ 
tery  to  a  village  or  a  suburb.  Sometimes,  the  Buddha  went  alone  and 
sometimes  He  was  accompanied  by  monks.  Some  days  the  journey 
was  ordinary. 

Thus,  in  front  of  the  Buddha  there  were  fragrant  breezes  and  clouds 
came  down  as  mist  to  stop  the  rising  of  dust,  and  sometimes  to  form 
canopies.  The  road  was  strewn  with  flowers  by  the  winds.  Elevations 
and  depressions  of  the  road  were  levelled  up  for  the  comfort  of  the  feet 
of  the  Buddha. 

As  the  Buddha  set  his  right  foot  in  the  city,  six  rays  would  emanated 
from  His  body,  pervading  the  city  and  illuminating  the  mansions  and 
other  buildings.  Elephants,  horses,  and  birds  sent  forth  sweet  sounds. 
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Melodious  notes  issue  forth  from  musical  instruments  such  as  drums 
and  flutes,  and  from  the  ornaments  of  the  people. 

By  those  signs  the  people  come  to  know  of  the  arrival  of  the  Buddha, 
and  they  dressed  themselves  well,  and  came  out  on  to  the  streets  from 
their  houses  with  flowers  and  perfumes  in  hand.  They  gave  their  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Buddha  and  asked  for  a  certain  number  of  monks  -  such  as 
ten,  twenty  or  a  hundred  -  to  be  treated.  They  would  take  the  bowl  of 
the  Buddha  and  conduct  Him  to  a  seat  and  offer  alms. 

After  the  meal,  the  Buddha  preached  to  them  the  doctrine  according  to 
the  respective  states  of  mind  of  the  people.  Some  of  them  took  refuge 
in  the  Triple  Gem;  some  people  observed  the  Five  Precepts;  and  others 
reached  the  different  higher  paths.  Some  entered  the  Sangha  and  at¬ 
tained  sanctification.  Then  the  Buddha  went  back  to  the  monastery  and 
sat  on  the  seat  prepared  for  Him.  Until  the  monks  finished  taking  their 
meals,  the  Buddha  would  wait  in  the  perfumed  chamber.  This  was  His 
daily  routine  for  the  morning. 

After  entering  the  perfumed  chamber,  the  Buddha  would  wash  His  feet 
and,  standing  on  the  stage  at  the  gem-set  staircase,  would  admonish  the 
monks  thus:  “Monks,  provide  for  your  salvation  earnestly.  Rare  is  the 
birth  of  a  Buddha  in  this  world;  rare  is  birth  as  a  human  being;  rare  is 
birth  as  an  accomplished  man;  rare  is  ordination;  and  rare  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  the  doctrine.” 

Some  monks  asked  for  meditation  topics.  The  Buddha  would  give 
them  subjects  according  to  their  character.  All  the  monks  saluted  the 
Buddha  and  proceeded  to  their  respective  places  of  stay  for  the  day  and 
for  the  night.  Some  went  to  the  forest.  Some  went  to  the  feet  of  trees. 
Some  went  to  mountains,  and  there  are  some  who  went  to  deva  worlds. 

The  Buddha  remained  in  the  perfumed  chamber,  and  if  He  wished  He 
would  lie  down  for  a  while  on  His  right  side  in  the  pose  of  a  lion,  con¬ 
scious  and  mindful.  After  the  body  was  relaxed  He  would  get  up  and 
survey  the  world.  The  people  who  offered  alms  in  the  morning  would 
outfit  themselves  neatly,  and  come  to  the  monastery  with  flowers  and 
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perfumes.  The  Buddha  would  go  to  the  preaching  hall  and  preach  a  dis¬ 
course  to  suit  the  time  and  the  occasion.  After  the  discourse  was  over, 
the  audience  would  salute  the  Buddha  and  depart.  Thus  was  the 
Buddha’s  afternoon. 

When  the  teaching  in  the  afternoon  was  over,  if  the  Buddha  wished  to 
bathe,  He  would  enter  the  bath  room  and  wash  His  body  with  water 
supplied  by  an  attendant.  Then  the  attendant  would  prepare  the  seat  of 
the  Buddha  in  His  study  in  the  perfumed  chamber.  The  Buddha  would 
dress  Himself  in  a  red  robe,  and  occupy  the  seat.  There  He  would  re¬ 
main  in  silence  for  a  moment,  before  the  monks  came  to  Him  with  their 
problems.  Some  of  them  asked  questions;  some  asked  for  meditation 
topics;  some  wished  to  hear  a  discourse,  and  the  Buddha  would  comply 
with  their  requests.  Thus  was  spent  the  first  watch  of  the  night. 

After  the  monks  took  leave  of  the  Buddha  in  the  middle  watch  of  the 
night,  the  deities  of  the  universes  came  to  the  Buddha  and  asked  ques¬ 
tions  according  to  their  needs,  with  some  asking  even  questions  of  four 
lines.  The  Buddha  spent  the  middle  watch  of  the  night  answering  their 
questions  and  solving  their  riddles. 

The  last  watch  of  the  night  is  divided  into  three.  In  the  first  part,  the 
Buddha  relaxed  by  walking  up  and  down.  In  the  second  part,  He  lay 
down  in  the  perfumed  chamber,  conscious  and  mindful  in  the  pose  of  a 
lion.  In  the  last  part  of  the  last  watch  of  the  night  the  Buddha  would  sit 
up  and  survey  the  world  with  the  awakened  eye  to  see  the  individuals 
who  had  accomplished  meritorious  acts  such  as  morality  and  charity 
during  the  times  of  the  earlier  Buddhas. 
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The  Person  Of  Bodily  Discipline  Virtuous 

Verbal  Behaviour  ss£  Discipline  Your 
Mind  Safeguard  The  Three  Doors 

17  (8)  The  Story  of  A  Group  of  Six  Monks 

(Verses  231  -  234) 

While  residing  at  the  Veluvana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
these  verses,  with  reference  to  a  group  of  six  monks. 

For  one  day  a  band  of  six  monks  put  wooden  shoes  on  their 
feet,  and  taking  staves  of  wood  in  their  two  hands,  walked  up 
and  down  on  the  surface  of  a  flat  rock.  The  Buddha  hearing  the 
clatter,  asked  Venerable  Ananda,  “Ananda,  what  is  that  noise?” 
The  Venerable  replied,  “A  band  of  six  monks  are  walking 
about  in  wooden  shoes;  they  are  making  the  clatter  you  hear.” 
When  the  Buddha  heard  this,  he  promulgated  the  following 
precept,  “A  monk  should  control  his  deeds,  his  words,  and  his 
thoughts.” 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  231) 

kayappakopam  rakkheyya ,  kayena  samvuto  siya , 
kaya  duccaritam  hitvd  kayena  sucaritam  care. 

kayappakopam :  excitement  of  body;  rakkheyya :  guard  one’s 
self;  kayena  samvuto  siya :  be  disciplined  in  body;  kaya 
duccaritam :  bodily  misconduct;  hitvd :  having  given  up; 
kayena:  with  the  body;  sucaritam  care:  behave  virtuously 

Guard  against  the  physical  expression  of  emotions.  Be  re¬ 
strained  in  physical  behaviour.  Give  up  physical  misconduct. 
Practice  wholesome  physical  behaviour. 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  232) 

vacTpakopam  rakkheyya  vdcdya  samvuto  siyd 
vacTduccaritam  hitvd  vdcdya  sucaritam  care 

vacTpakopam:  excitement  of  speech;  rakkheyya :  guard 
one’s  self;  vdcdya  samvuto  siyd :  be  disciplined  in  speech; 
vaciduccaritam'.  misconduct  in  speech;  hitvd:  having  given 
up;  vdcdya:  with  your  speech;  sucaritam  care:  behave 
virtuously 

Guard  against  the  verbal  expression  of  emotions,  Be  restrained 
in  your  speech  behaviour.  Give  up  speech  misconduct.  Practise 
wholesome  speech  behaviour. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  233) 

manopakopam  rakkheyya ,  manasa  samvuto  siyd , 

manoduccaritam  hitvd  manasa  sucaritam  care 

•  • 

manopakopam:  excitement  of  mind;  rakkheyya:  guard 
one’s  self;  manasa  samvuto  siyd:  be  disciplined  in  mind; 
manoduccaritam:  misconduct  of  mind;  hitvd:  having  given 
up;  manasa:  with  mind;  sucaritam  care:  practise  good 
behaviour 

Guard  against  the  mental  expression  of  emotions.  Be  restrained 
in  the  behaviour  of  your  mind.  Give  up  mental  misconduct. 
Practise  wholesome  mental  behaviour. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  234) 


dhira  kayena  samvuta  atho  vacaya  samvuta 
manasa  samvuta  te  dhira  ve  suparisamvutd 
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dhird :  those  wise  beings;  kdyena :  in  body;  samvutd :  are 
disciplined;  rtf/zo:  again;  vdcdya :  in  speech;  samvutd :  are 
restrained;  manasa :  in  mind;  samvutd :  are  disciplined; 
dhird:  those  wise  beings;  ve:  certainly;  suparisamvuta : 
perfectly  restrained 

The  wise  are  restrained  in  body.  They  are  restrained  in  speech 
as  well.  They  are  also  well  disciplined  in  mind.  They,  who 
have  safeguarded  the  three  doors  -  body,  speech  and  mind  - 
are  supremely  restrained. 


Commentary 


kayappakopam  vaclpakdpam  manopakopam  rakkheyya :  guard 
against  misdeed  of  body,  speech,  and  mind.  These  stanzas  were  spoken 
by  the  Buddha  to  admonish  a  group  of  six  monks  whose  behaviour  was 
not  in  keeping  with  the  discipline  of  monks.  The  Buddha  asked  them  to 
guard  themselves  against  misdeeds.  The  Buddhist  system  lays  down 
strict  rules  to  ensure  that  monks  restrain  themselves  duly.  If  monks  are 
to  attain  the  higher  stages  of  spiritual  progress  regulated  behaviour  is 
essential.  These  elementary  principles  of  regulated  behaviour  are  es¬ 
sential  to  one  who  treads  the  path  to  Nibbana,  chiefly  because  they 
tend  to  control  both  deeds  and  words.  Violation  of  them  introduces  ob¬ 
stacles  that  hinder  moral  progress  on  the  path.  Observance  of  them 
means  smooth  and  steady  progress  along  the  path. 


Having  progressed  a  step  further  in  his  gradual  advance,  the  aspirant 
now  tries  to  control  his  senses.  To  control  craving  for  food  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  meaning  of  mind  and  body,  and  fasting  a  day  in  the  month  is  ad¬ 
visable.  Simple  living  is  preferable  to  a  luxurious  life  which  makes  one 
a  slave  to  passions.  A  life  of  celibacy  is  recommended,  as  one’s  valua¬ 
ble  energy  thus  conserved  could  then  be  utilised  wholly  for  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  welfare  of  oneself  and  others.  In  such  a  life  one  is  de¬ 
tached  from  additional  worldly  bonds  that  impede  moral  progress. 
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Almost  all  spiritual  teachers,  it  would  appear,  have  nourished  their 
bodies  sparingly  and  have  led  a  life  of  strict  celibacy,  simplicity,  vol¬ 
untary  poverty,  and  self-control.  While  he  progresses  slowly  and  stead¬ 
ily,  with  regulated  word  and  deed  and  sense-restraint,  the  kammic 
force  of  the  striving  aspirant  compels  him  to  renounce  worldly  pleas¬ 
ures  and  adopt  the  ascetic  life.  To  him  then,  comes  the  idea  that: 

A  den  of  strife  is  household  life, 

And  filled  with  toil  and  need, 

But  free  and  high  as  the  open  sky 
Is  the  life  the  homeless  lead. 

Thus  realizing  the  vanity  of  sensual  pleasures,  he  voluntarily  forsakes 
all  earthly  possessions,  and  donning  the  ascetic  garb  tries  to  lead  a 
sagely  life.  It  is  not,  however,  the  external  appearance  that  makes  a 
man  holy  but  internal  purification  and  an  exemplary  life.  Transforma¬ 
tion  should  come  from  within,  not  from  without.  It  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  retire  to  solitude  and  lead  the  life  of  an  ascetic  to  realize 
Nibbana.  The  life  of  a  monk  no  doubt  expedites  and  facilitates  spiritual 
progress,  but  even  as  a  layman  sainthood  may  be  attained.  He  who  at¬ 
tains  arahatship  as  a  layman  in  the  face  of  all  temptations  is  certainly 
more  praiseworthy  than  a  monk  who  attains  arahatship  living  amidst 
surrounds  that  are  not  distracting.  Concerning  a  minister  who  attained 
arahatship  while  decked  in  his  best  apparel  and  seated  on  an  elephant, 
the  Buddha  remarked: 

Even  though  a  man  be  richly  adorned,  if  he  walks  in  peace, 

If  he  be  quiet,  subdued,  certain  and  pure, 

And  if  he  refrains  from  injuring  any  living  being, 

That  man  is  a  Brahmin,  that  man  is  a  hermit,  that  man  is  a  monk. 

There  have  been  several  such  instances  of  laymen  who  realized  Nib¬ 
bana  without  renouncing  the  world.  The  most  devout  and  generous  lay- 
follower  Anathapindika  was  a  sotapanna,  the  Sakya  Mahanama  was  a 
sakadagami,  the  potter  Ghatlkara  was  an  anagami  and  King 
Suddhodana,  the  Buddha’s  father,  died  as  an  arahat. 
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A  monk  is  expected  to  observe  the  four  kinds  of  higher  morality 
namely: 


Patimokkha  sila  —  The  Fundamental  moral  code, 

Indriyasamvara  sila  —  Morality  pertaining  to  sense-restraint, 
Ajlvapdrisuddhi  sila  —  Morality  pertaining  to  purity  of  livelihood, 
Paccayasannissita  sila  —  Morality  pertaining  to  the  use  of  the 
necessaries  of  life. 


These  four  kinds  of  morality  are  collectively  called  slla-visuddhi  (pu¬ 
rity  of  virtue),  the  first  of  the  seven  stages  of  purity  on  the  way  to  Nib- 
bana.  When  a  person  enters  the  order  and  receives  his  higher  ordina¬ 
tion  ( upasampada ),  he  is  called  a  bhikkhu.  There  is  no  English 
equivalent  that  exactly  conveys  the  meaning  of  this  Pali  term  bhikkhu. 
Mendicant  monk  may  be  suggested  as  the  nearest  translation,  not  in  the 
sense  of  one  who  is  begging  but  as  one  who  lives  on  alms. 


There  are  no  vows  for  a  monk.  Of  his  own  accord  he  becomes  a  monk 
to  lead  a  religious  life.  He  is  at  liberty  to  leave  the  Sangha.  A  monk  is 
bound  to  observe  227  rules  laid  out  in  the  Vinaya,  apart  from  several 
other  minor  ones.  The  four  major  rules  which  deal  with  perfect  celi¬ 
bacy,  stealing,  murder,  and  false  claims  to  higher  spiritual  powers, 
must  be  strictly  observed.  If  he  violates  any  one  of  them,  he  becomes 
defeated  (pdrdjikd )  and  automatically  ceases  to  be  a  monk.  If  he 
wishes,  he  can  re-enter  the  Sangha  and  remain  as  a  samanera  (novice). 
In  the  case  of  other  rules  which  he  violates,  he  has  to  make  amends  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  gravity  of  the  offence.  Among  the  salient  characteristics 
of  a  monk  are  purity,  perfect  celibacy,  voluntary  poverty,  humility, 
simplicity,  selfless  service,  self-control,  patience,  compassion,  and 
harmlessness. 


The  life  of  a  monk  or,  in  other  words,  renunciation  of  worldly  pleas¬ 
ures  and  ambitions,  is  only  an  effective  means  to  attain  Nibbana,  but  is 
not  an  end  in  itself. 


Securing  a  firm  footing  on  the  ground  of  morality,  the  aspirant  then 
embarks  upon  the  higher  practice  of  samadhi,  the  control  and  culture 
of  the  mind,  the  second  stage  of  the  path  of  purity.  Samadhi  is  equilib- 
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rium  of  the  mind.  It  is  stillness  of  the  mind  or  the  resting  of  mental  ac¬ 
tivity.  According  to  Buddhism,  there  are  forty  meditation  topics  (kam- 

matthana )  which  differ  according  to  the  temperaments  of  individuals. 

They  are: 

(1)  The  ten  expansions  ( kasinas ),  namely:  (a)  earth  kasina,  (b)  water 
kasina,  (c)  fire  kasina,  (d)  air  kasina,  (e)  blue  kasina,  (f)  yellow 
kasina,  (g)  red  kasina,  (h)  white  kasina,  (i)  light  kasina  and  (j) 
space  kasina. 

(2)  The  ten  disagreeables  ( asubha ),  namely  ten  corpses  which  are  re¬ 
spectively:  (a)  bloated  (uddhumdtaka) ,  (b)  discoloured  ( vinllaka ), 
(c)  festering  ( vipubbaka ),  (d)  dissected  ( vicchiddaka ),  (e)  gnawed- 
to-pieces  ( vikkhdyitaka ),  (f)  scattered-in-pieces  (vikkhittaka),  (g) 
mutilated  and  scattered-in-pieces  ( hatavikkhittaka ),  (h)  bloody 
( lohitaka ),  (i)  worm-infested  ( pulavaka ),  and  (j)  skeletal  ( atthika ). 

(3)  The  ten  reflections  ( anussati ),  namely,  eight  reflections  on:  (a)  the 
Buddha  ( Buddhanussati ),  (b)  the  Doctrine  ( Dhammdnussati ),  (c) 
the  Sangha  ( Sanghdnussati ),  (d)  virtue  ( sildnussati ),  (e)  liberality 
(cagdnussati),  (f)  devas  (dev  at  anussati),  (g)  peace  ( upasamdnussa - 
ti),  (h)  death  (marananussati),  respectively,  together  with  (i)  mind¬ 
fulness  regarding  the  body  (kdyagatdsati)  and  (j)  mindfulness 
regarding  respiration  ( andpanasati ). 

(4)  The  four  immeasurables  or  the  four  modes  of  divine  conduct  ( brdh - 
mavihara),  namely,  loving-kindness  ( metta ),  compassion  (i karuna ), 
appreciative  joy  ( mudita ),  and  equanimity  ( upekkha ). 

(5)  The  one  perception,  i.e.,  the  perception  of  the  loathsomeness  of  ma¬ 
terial  food  (ahdre  patikkiulasannd). 

(6)  The  one  analysis,  i.e.,  the  analysis  of  the  four  elements  (catudhatu- 
vivatthana). 

(7)  The  four  ariipa  jhanas,  namely,  the  realm  of  the  infinity  of  space 
(akdsdnancdyatana),  the  realm  of  the  infinity  of  consciousness 
(■ vinndnancayatana ),  and  the  realm  of  neither  perception  nor  non¬ 
perception  (n'eva  sannd  n' as anndy at ana). 
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According  to  the  texts,  the  ten  impurities  and  the  mindfulness  regard¬ 
ing  the  body  such  as  the  thirty-two  parts  are  suitable  for  those  of  a  lust¬ 
ful  temperament,  because  they  tend  to  create  a  disgust  for  the  body 
which  fascinates  the  senses. 

The  four  illimitables  and  the  four  coloured  kasinas  are  suitable  for 
those  of  a  hateful  temperament.  The  reflections  on  the  Buddha  and  so 
forth  are  suitable  for  those  of  a  devout  temperament.  The  reflections  on 
death  and  peace,  perception  on  the  loathsomeness  of  material  food,  and 
analysis  of  the  four  elements  are  suitable  for  those  of  an  intellectual 
temperament.  The  remaining  objects,  chiefly  reflection  on  the  Buddha, 
meditation  on  loving-kindness,  mindfulness  regarding  the  body  and  re¬ 
flection  on  death,  are  suitable  for  all,  irrespective  of  temperament. 

There  are  six  kinds  of  temperaments  (carita).  They  are: 

(1)  Lustful  temperament  ( rdgacarita ), 

(2)  Hateful  temperament  ( dosacarita ), 

(3)  Ignorant  temperament  ( mohacarita ), 

(4)  Devout  temperament  (, saddhacarita ), 

(5)  Intellectual  temperament  ( buddhicarita ),  and 

(6)  Discursive  temperament  ( vitakkacarita ). 

Carita  signifies  the  intrinsic  nature  of  a  person  which  is  revealed  when 
one  is  in  a  normal  state  without  being  preoccupied  with  anything.  The 
temperaments  of  people  differ  owing  to  the  diversity  of  their  actions  or 
kamma.  Habitual  actions  tend  to  form  particular  temperaments. 

Rdga  or  lust  is  predominant  in  some,  and  dosa  or  anger,  hatred,  ill-will, 
in  others.  Most  people  belong  to  these  two  categories.  There  are  a  few 
others  who  lack  intelligence  and  are  more  or  less  ignorant  (i mohacar - 
ita ).  Akin  to  the  ignorant  are  those  whose  minds  oscillate  -  unable  to 
focus  their  attention  deliberately  on  one  thing  ( vitakkacarita ).  By  na¬ 
ture  some  are  exceptionally  devout  ( saddhacarita ),  while  others  are 
exceptionally  intelligent  ( buddhicarita ). 
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Combining  these  six  with  one  another,  we  get  sixty-three  types.  With 
the  inclusion  of  speculative  temperament  (< ditthicarita )  there  are  sixty- 
four  types.  The  subjects  of  meditation  are  variously  adapted  to  these 
different  temperaments  and  types  of  people. 

Before  practicing  Samadhi,  the  qualified  aspirant  should  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  subject  of  meditation.  In  ancient  days  it  was  cus¬ 
tomary  for  pupils  to  seek  the  guidance  of  a  competent  teacher  to 
choose  a  suitable  subject  according  to  their  temperaments.  But  today,  if 
no  competent  teacher  is  available  the  aspirant  must  exercise  his  own 
judgement  and  choose  one  he  thinks  most  suited  to  his  character. 

When  the  subject  has  been  chosen,  he  should  withdraw  to  a  quiet  place 
where  there  are  the  fewest  distractions.  The  forest,  a  cave,  or  any 
lonely  place  is  most  desirable,  for  there  one  is  least  liable  to  interrup¬ 
tion  during  the  practice. 

It  should  be  understood  that  solitude  is  within  us  all.  If  our  minds  are 
not  settled,  even  a  quiet  forest  would  not  be  a  congenial  place.  But  if 
our  minds  are  settled,  even  the  heart  of  a  busy  town  may  be  congenial. 
The  atmosphere  in  which  we  live  acts  as  an  indirect  aid  to  tranquillize 
our  minds.  Next  to  be  decided  by  the  aspirant  is  the  most  convenient 
time  when  he  himself,  and  his  surroundings,  are  in  the  best  possible 
condition  for  the  practice. 

Early  in  the  morning,  when  the  mind  is  fresh  and  active,  or  before  bed¬ 
time,  if  one  is  not  overtired,  is  generally  the  most  appropriate  time  for 
meditation.  But  whatever  the  time  selected  it  is  advisable  to  keep  to 
that  particular  hour  daily,  for  our  minds  then  become  conditioned  to 
the  practice. 

The  meditating  posture,  too,  serves  as  a  powerful  aid  to  concentration. 
Meditators  generally  sit  cross-legged,  with  the  body  erect.  They  sit 
placing  the  right  foot  on  the  left  thigh  and  the  left  foot  on  the  right 
thigh.  This  is  the  full  position.  If  this  posture  is  difficult,  as  it  certainly 
is  to  many,  the  half  position  may  be  adopted,  that  is,  simply  placing  the 
right  foot  on  the  left  thigh  or  the  left  foot  on  the  right  thigh.  When  this 
triangular  position  is  assumed,  the  whole  body  is  well  balanced.  The 
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right  hand  should  be  placed  on  the  left  hand,  the  neck  straightened  so 
that  the  nose  is  in  a  perpendicular  line  with  the  navel,  the  tongue 
should  rest  on  the  upper  palate.  The  belt  should  be  loosened,  and 
clothes  neatly  adjusted.  Some  prefer  closed  eyes  so  as  to  shut  out  all 
unnecessary  light  and  external  sights.  Although  there  are  certain  ad¬ 
vantages  in  closing  the  eyes,  it  is  not  always  recommended  as  it  tends 
to  drowsiness.  Then  the  mind  gets  out  of  control  and  wanders  aim¬ 
lessly,  vagrant  thoughts  arise,  the  body  loses  its  erectness,  quite  uncon¬ 
sciously  the  mouth  opens  itself,  saliva  dribbles,  and  the  head  nods.  The 
Buddha  usually  sat  with  half  closed  eyes  looking  through  the  tip  of  the 
nose  and  not  more  than  a  distance  of  four  feet  away. 

Those  who  find  the  cross-legged  posture  too  difficult  may  sit  comfort¬ 
ably  in  a  chair  or  any  other  support,  sufficiently  high  to  rest  the  feet  on 
the  ground.  It  is  of  no  great  importance  what  posture  one  adopts  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  easy  and  relaxed.  The  aspirant  who  is  striving  to  gain  one- 
pointedness  of  the  mind  should  endeavour  to  control  any  unwholesome 
thoughts  at  their  very  inception. 

As  mentioned  in  the  Sutta  Nipdta  he  may  be  attacked  by:  (a)  sensual 
desires  ( kama ),  (b)  dissatisfaction  ( arati ),  (c)  hunger  and  thirst  ( khup - 
pipasa ),  (d)  urge  ( tanha ),  (e)  sloth  and  torpor  (thinamiddha) ,  (f)  fear 
(i bhaya ),  (g)  doubt  ( vicikiccha ),  (h)  detraction  and  stubbornness 
0 makkha ,  thambha ),  (i)  gain,  praise,  honour  and  ill-gotten  fame  ( lobha , 
siloka,  sakkara,  micchayasa),  and  (j)  self-praise  and  contempt  for  oth¬ 
ers  ( attukkamsana  paravambhana). 

On  such  occasions  the  following  practical  suggestions  were  given  by 
the  Buddha  to  be  of  benefit: 

(1)  Harbouring  a  good  thought  opposite  to  the  encroaching  one: 
loving-kindness  in  cases  of  hatred. 

(2)  Reflecting  upon  possible  evil  consequences:  anger  that  results 
in  ill-will. 

(3)  Simple  neglect  or  becoming  wholly  inattentive  to  them. 

(4)  Tracing  the  cause  which  led  to  the  arising  of  the  unwholesome 
thoughts  and  thus  forgetting  them  in  the  retrospective  process. 

(5)  Direct  physical  force. 
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Just  as  a  strong  man  overpowers  a  weak  person,  so  one  should  over¬ 
come  evil  thoughts  by  bodily  strength.  “With  teeth  clenched  and 
tongue  pressed  to  the  palate,”  advises  the  Buddha,  “a  man  by  main 
force  must  constrain  and  coerce  his  mind.” 

The  essence  of  Buddhism:  These  stanzas,  in  which  the  Buddha  pro¬ 
vided  practical  guidelines  to  a  group  of  unruly  monks,  establish  the  es¬ 
sential  quality  of  the  Buddha’s  Teaching.  The  central  focus  of 
Buddhism  is  practice.  One  must  live  the  Teachings  if  one  is  to  achieve 
the  highest  spiritual  goals  of  Buddhism. 

Buddhism  is  neither  a  metaphysical  path  nor  a  ritualistic  path: 

It  is  neither  skeptical  nor  dogmatic. 

It  is  neither  eternalism  nor  nihilism. 

It  is  neither  self-mortification  nor  self-indulgence. 

It  is  neither  pessimism  nor  optimism  but  realism. 

It  is  neither  absolutely  this-worldly  nor  other-worldly. 

It  is  not  extrovert  but  introvert. 

It  is  not  theo-centric  but  ego-centric. 

It  is  a  unique  Path  of  Enlightenment. 

The  original  Pali  term  for  Buddhism  is  Dhamma,  which,  literally, 
means  that  which  upholds  or  sustains  (he  who  acts  in  conformity  with 
its  principles  and  thus  prevents  him  from  falling  into  woeful  states). 
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Impurities 


Man  At  The  Door  Of  Death  Get  Immediate 
Help  c&£  In  The  Presence  Of  The  King  Of 
Death  Avoid  The  Cycle  Of  Existence 

1 8  (1 )  The  Story  of  the  Son  of  a  Butcher 

(Verses  235  -  238) 

While  residing  at  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  these 
verses,  with  reference  to  the  son  of  a  butcher. 

At  Savatthi,  so  we  are  told,  lived  a  certain  butcher.  He  would 
kill  cows,  select  the  choicest  portions  of  their  flesh  for  his  own 
table,  cause  the  same  to  be  cooked,  and  then  sit  down  with  son 
and  wife  and  eat  the  same;  the  rest  he  sold  for  a  price.  For  fifty- 
five  years  he  kept  up  this  practice  of  killing  cows.  During  all 
this  time,  although  the  Buddha  resided  at  a  neighbouring  mon¬ 
astery,  on  no  occasion  did  he  give  the  Buddha  so  much  as  a 
spoonful  of  rice-gruel  or  boiled  rice  by  way  of  alms.  If  he  had 
meat  to  eat,  he  never  ate  rice.  One  day  while  it  was  still  light, 
after  selling  some  beef,  he  gave  his  wife  a  piece  of  beef  to  cook 
for  his  supper,  and  then  went  to  the  pool  to  bathe. 

While  he  was  absent,  a  friend  of  his  came  to  the  house  and  said 
to  his  wife,  “Let  me  have  a  little  of  the  beef  which  your  hus¬ 
band  has  for  sale;  a  guest  has  come  to  my  house.”  “We  have  no 
beef  for  sale.  Your  friend  has  sold  all  his  beef  and  has  gone  to 
the  pool  to  bathe.”  “Do  not  refuse  my  request;  if  you  have  a 
piece  of  beef  in  the  house,  give  it  to  me.”  “There  is  not  a  piece 
of  beef  in  the  house,  except  a  piece  which  your  friend  has  set 
aside  for  his  own  supper,  and  as  he  will  not  eat  unless  he  can 
have  meat  to  eat,  he  will  certainly  not  give  you  this  piece  of 
beef.”  But  he  took  the  piece  of  beef  and  went  off  with  it. 
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After  the  butcher  had  bathed,  he  returned  home.  When  his  wife 
set  before  him  rice  which  she  had  boiled  for  him,  seasoned 
with  leaves  of  her  own  cooking,  he  said  to  her,  “Where  is  the 
meat?”  “Husband,  there  is  none.”  “Did  I  not  give  you  meat  to 
cook  before  I  left  the  house?”  “A  friend  of  yours  came  to  the 
house  and  said  to  me,  ‘A  guest  has  come  to  my  house;  let  me 
have  a  little  of  the  beef  which  you  have  for  sale.’  I  said  to  him, 
‘There  is  not  a  piece  of  beef  in  the  house,  except  a  piece  which 
your  friend  has  set  aside  for  his  own  supper,  and  he  will  not  eat 
unless  he  can  have  meat  to  eat.’  But  in  spite  of  what  I  said  to 
him,  he  took  the  piece  of  beef  himself  and  went  off  with  it.” 
“Unless  I  have  meat  to  eat  with  it,  I  will  not  eat  rice;  take  it 
away.”  “What  is  to  be  done,  husband?  Pray  eat  the  rice.”  “That 
I  will  not.”  Having  caused  his  wife  to  remove  the  rice,  he  took 
a  knife  in  his  hand  and  left  the  house. 

Now  an  ox  was  tethered  in  the  rear  of  his  house.  The  man  went 
up  to  the  ox,  thrust  his  hand  into  the  mouth  of  the  ox,  jerked  out 
his  tongue,  cut  it  off  at  the  root  with  his  knife,  and  returned  to 
the  house  with  it.  Having  had  it  cooked  on  a  bed  of  coals,  he 
placed  it  on  the  boiled  rice  and  sat  down  to  eat  his  supper.  He 
first  ate  a  mouthful  of  rice,  and  then  placed  a  piece  of  meat  in 
his  mouth.  That  very  moment  his  own  tongue  was  cleft  in 
twain  and  fell  out  of  his  mouth  into  the  dish  of  rice.  That  very 
moment  he  received  retribution  similar  in  kind  to  the  sin  which 
he  had  committed.  With  a  stream  of  blood  flowing  from  his 
mouth,  he  entered  the  court  of  his  house  and  crawled  about  on 
his  hands  and  knees,  bellowing  just  like  an  ox. 

At  this  time  his  son  stood  close  by,  watching  his  father.  His 
mother  said  to  him,  “Son,  behold  this  butcher  crawling  about 
the  court  of  the  house  on  his  hands  and  knees,  bellowing  like 
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an  ox.  This  punishment  is  likely  to  fall  upon  your  own  head. 
Pay  no  attention  to  me,  but  seek  safety  in  flight.”  The  son,  ter¬ 
rified  by  the  fear  of  death,  bade  farewell  to  his  mother  and  fled. 
Having  made  good  his  escape,  he  went  to  Takkasila.  As  for  the 
cow-killer,  after  he  had  crawled  about  the  court  of  the  house 
for  a  time,  bellowing  like  an  ox,  he  died,  and  was  reborn  in  the 
Avici  Hell.  The  ox  also  died. 

Having  gone  to  Takkasila,  the  butcher’s  son  became  appren¬ 
ticed  to  a  goldsmith.  One  day  his  master,  as  he  set  out  for  the 
village,  said  to  him,  “You  are  to  make  such  and  such  an  orna¬ 
ment.”  So  saying,  his  master  departed.  The  apprentice  made 
the  ornament  according  to  the  directions  he  received.  When  his 
master  returned  and  looked  at  the  ornament,  he  thought  to  him¬ 
self,  “No  matter  where  this  youth  may  go,  he  will  be  able  to 
earn  his  living  anywhere.”  So  when  the  apprentice  came  of 
age,  the  goldsmith  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  He  in¬ 
creased  with  sons  and  daughters.  When  his  sons  came  of  age, 
they  acquired  the  various  arts  and  subsequently  going  to  Savat- 
thi  to  live,  established  households  of  their  own,  and  became 
faithful  followers  of  the  Buddha.  Their  father  remained  in  Tak¬ 
kasila,  spent  his  days  without  performing  a  single  work  of 
merit,  and  finally  reached  old  age.  His  sons  thought  to  them¬ 
selves,  “Our  father  is  now  an  old  man,”  and  sent  for  him  to 
come  and  live  with  them. 

Then  they  thought  to  themselves,  “Let  us  give  alms  on  behalf 
of  our  father.”  Accordingly  they  invited  the  congregation  of 
monks  presided  over  by  the  Buddha  to  take  a  meal  with  them. 
On  the  following  day  they  provided  seats  in  their  house  for  the 
congregation  of  Monks  presided  over  by  the  Buddha,  served 
them  with  food,  showing  them  every  attention,  and  at  the  con- 
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elusion  of  the  meal  said  to  the  Buddha,  “Venerable,  this  food 
which  we  have  presented  to  you  is  the  food  whereby  our  father 
lives;  render  thanks  therefore  to  our  father.”  The  Buddha  there¬ 
upon  addressed  him  and  said,  “Lay  disciple,  you  are  an  old 
man.  Your  body  has  ripened  and  is  like  a  withered  leaf.  You 
have  no  good  works  to  serve  as  provisions  for  the  journey  to 
the  world  beyond.  Make  for  yourself  a  refuge.  Be  wise;  be  not 
a  simpleton.”  Thus  spoke  the  Buddha,  pronouncing  the  words 
of  thanksgiving. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  235) 

iddni  pandupaldsd  iva  asi  tam  yamapurisa  api  ca  upatthitd 
uyyogamukhe  ca  titthasi  te  patheyyam  api.  ca  na  vijjati 

iddni :  now;  pandupaldsd  iva :  like  a  leaf  withered  and  yel¬ 
low;  asi :  you  are;  tam :  for  you;  yamapurisa  api  ca:  death’s 
forces  too;  upatthitd :  have  come;  uyyogamukhe  ca:  (at) 
death’s  door;  titthasi:  you  stand;  te:  for  you;  patheyyam  api 
ca:  even  provision  for  the  road;  na  vijjati:  is  not  seen 

Now  you  are  like  a  withered,  yellowed  dried  leaf.  The  first 
breath  of  wind  will  make  you  fall.  Forces  of  Death  have  come 
for  you.  You  are  now  at  death’s  door.  You  do  not  even  have 
any  provision  for  the  road. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  236) 

so  attano  dlpam  karohi  khippam  vayama  pandito  bhava 
niddhantamalo  anahgano  dibbam  ariyabhumim  ehisi 

so:  (therefore)  you;  attano:  to  your  own  self;  dlpam:  a 
lamp;  karohi:  become;  khippam:  earnestly  (quickly); 
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vayama :  strive;  p audit o  bhava :  become  a  wise  person;  nid- 
dhantamalo :  bereft  of  blemishes;  anangand :  devoid  of 
pains;  dibbam :  heavenly;  ariyabhumim:  realm  of  the  noble 
ones;  ehisi :  reach 

As  things  are,  be  a  lamp,  an  island,  a  refuge  unto  yourself. 
Strive  earnestly  and  diligently  and  become  a  wise  person.  Be¬ 
reft  of  blemishes,  devoid  of  defilements,  reach  the  heavenly 
realm  of  the  Noble  ones. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  237) 

idani  upamtavayo  ca  asi  yamassa  scmtike  sampaydto 
asi  te  antara  vdso  api  ca  natthi  te  pdtheyyam  api  ca 
na  vijjati 

idani :  now;  upamtavayo  ca:  of  spent  life  span;  asi:  are  you; 
yamassa:  of  the  king  of  Death;  santike:  the  presence;  sam¬ 
paydtd  asi:  you  have  come;  te:  for  you;  antara:  in  between; 
vdso  api  ca:  even  a  shelter;  natthi:  there  is  not;  te:  for  you; 
pdtheyyam  api  ca:  even  provisions  for  the  road;  na  vijjati: 
are  not  seen 

Now,  your  allotted  span  of  life  is  spent.  You  have  reached  the 
presence  of  the  king  of  death  (Yama).  You  do  not  have  a  rest¬ 
ing  place  in  between.  You  do  not  seem  to  have  any  provisions 
for  the  road  either. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  238) 

so  attano  dipam  karohi  khippam  vayama  pandito  bhava 
niddhantamalo  anangand  puna  jdtim  jaram  na  upehisi. 
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so:  (therefore)  you;  attand :  for  your  own  self;  dipam :  a 
lamp;  kardhi :  become;  khippam:  earnestly  (quickly); 
vdyama :  make  an  effort;  pandito  bhava :  become  a  wise 
person;  niddhantamalo :  bereft  of  blemishes;  anahgano : 
devoid  of  defilements;  once  again;  yaft'ra  jar  am:  the 

cycle  of  birth  and  decay;  upehisi:  do  not  enter 

Therefore,  become  a  lamp,  an  island,  a  refuge  to  your  own  self. 
Strive  earnestly  and  become  a  wise  person.  Bereft  of  blem¬ 
ishes,  devoid  of  defilements,  you  will  not  enter  the  cycle  of 
birth  and  decay  any  more. 


Commentary 


upanltavayo:  of  spent  life  span.  These  stanzas  have  the  death  theme  as 
their  central  focus.  The  need  to  be  aware  that  life  will  end  is  embodied 
in  these  stanzas.  The  Buddha  admonishes  the  aged  person  to  be  aware 
of  the  possibility  of  death  and  accommodate  provision  to  end  suffering. 
This,  in  effect,  is  an  effort  to  make  him  alert  and  mindful  to  the  ever 
present  threat  of  death.  In  the  Buddhist  system  of  meditation,  the 
awareness  of  death,  and  being  mindful  of  it,  form  a  crucial  field  of 
meditation.  A  practical  guide  to  this  meditative  contemplation  of  death 
is  an  essential  for  all.  This  form  of  meditation  is  marandnussati 
bhdvand  -  meditation  on  being  mindful  of  death.  Marandnussati 
means  the  constant  reflection  on  death.  The  form  of  meditation  that 
one  practises  while  reflecting  on  death  is  called  marandnussati 
bhdvand.  Like  the  sun  which  moves  on  without  a  stop  from  sunrise  to 
sunset,  the  life  of  all  beings  of  this  world,  too,  goes  on  from  birth  to 
death.  There  is  no  one  who  is  immortal  in  this  world.  The  life  of  a  be¬ 
ing  is  as  impermanent  as  a  drop  of  dew  at  the  end  of  a  blade  of  grass  at 
dawn.  It  is  as  evanescent  as  a  line  drawn  on  water  or  a  bubble  on  the 


surface  of  water.  Life  comes  to  an  end  with  death  during  any  of  the 


states  -  childhood,  youth  or  old  age. 
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Death  is  a  legacy  that  all  beings,  be  they  humans,  animals,  deities  or 
brahmas,  have  acquired.  It  is  the  very  nature  of  this  world  that  what¬ 
ever  comes  into  existence  should  someday  cease  to  be.  This  imperma¬ 
nence,  characterized  by  coming  into  being  and  cessation,  is  common  to 
all  animate  and  inanimate  objects  of  the  world. 


We  should  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  trees,  mountains,  rivers,  cities, 
oceans,  the  sun  and  the  moon,  machinery  and  other  equipment  -  all 
these  are  subject  to  change  and  decay.  All  beings  of  the  world  have  to 
confront  a  three-fold  fear  someday  or  other,  namely,  old  age  (jam),  dis¬ 
ease  ( vyddhi )  and  death  (i mar  ana ).  It  is  not  possible  to  ward  off  these 
fears  by  such  factors  as  wealth,  position,  power  or  learning.  Therefore, 
we  cannot  consider  life  as  something  satisfactory  or  comfortable. 


A  person  who  does  not  think  of  death  cannot  grasp  the  impermanent 
nature  of  life.  The  mind  of  such  a  person  is  susceptible  to  evil  and  dan¬ 
gerous  thoughts  such  as  enmity,  revenge,  avarice,  selfishness  and  ex¬ 
cessive  pride.  The  practice  of  marananussati  bhdvana  is  of  immense 
help  to  ward  off  the  above-mentioned  evil  thoughts  and  to  cultivate 
such  virtues  as  kindness,  sympathetic  joy,  honesty,  equality,  non¬ 
violence  and  generosity. 


The  Buddha  has  shown  us  that  there  are  three  divine  messengers  in  so¬ 
ciety  who  teach  us  three  important  lessons.  They  are  the  old,  the  dis¬ 
eased  and  the  dead.  We  meet  these  messengers  frequently.  When  you 
see  someone  who  is  disabled  through  old  age,  reflect  on  the  fact  that 
you  yourself  will  be  subject  to  such  a  state  someday;  when  you  see  a 
sick  person,  think  of  the  possibility  of  being  diseased  yourself,  when 
you  attend  a  funeral  or  when  you  see  a  dead  body  or  hear  of  a  death,  re¬ 
flect  on  the  fact  that  you  too  will  die  someday.  By  doing  so  you  will 
necessarily  begin  to  honour  elders,  help  the  poor  and  the  afflicted  and 
lead  a  virtuous  life.  Furthermore,  it  will  help  you  to  lead  a  life  of  com¬ 
fort  and  solace  by  giving  up  the  pride  that  arises  out  of  wealth,  posi¬ 
tion,  power  clan,  learning  and  youth. 


By  practicing  the  marananussati  bhdvana  daily  you  could  gradually 
get  rid  of  the  fear  of  death.  Furthermore,  you  will  not  be  struck  with 
excessive  grief  even  at  the  death  of  your  parents,  brothers,  sisters  or 
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other  loved  ones.  This  fact  becomes  clear  from  the  ancient  stories  of 
Mallika,  Patacara  and  KisagotamI  or  from  the  Jataka  stories  like  the 
Uraga  Jataka.  Therefore,  always  consider  the  great  benefits  you  would 
gain  by  the  practice  of  marananussati  meditation. 

Before  you  commence  the  practice  of  marananussati  bhavana,  you 
should  clean  yourself,  make  offerings  of  flowers,  etc.,  and  seek  refuge 
in  the  Triple  Gem  and  observe  the  fivefold  precepts,  as  mentioned  ear¬ 
lier  in  the  case  of  the  other  types  of  meditation.  Thereafter,  be  seated  in 
a  suitable  posture  in  a  place  conducive  to  meditation.  Now,  you  should 
commence  the  practice  of  meditation  by  reflecting  on  the  following 
facts  again  and  again. 

( 1)  lam  subject  to  old  age,  disease  and  death.  Like  me,  all  beings  of  the 

world  are  subject  to  old  age  disease  and  death. 

Now  you  can  go  into  the  second  stage,  by  reflecting  on  the  following, 
again  and  again,  from  beginning  to  end: 

(2)  My  life  is  impermanent.  Death  is  certain.  I  am  subject  to  old  age, 

disease  and  death. 

(3)  The  life  of  my  parents  is  impermanent.  Their  death  is  certain.  They 

are  subject  to  old  age,  disease  and  death. 

(4)  The  life  of  my  teachers  is  impermanent.  Their  death  is  certain.  They 

are  subject  to  old  age,  disease  and  death. 

(5)  The  life  of  my  brothers  and  sisters  is  impermanent.  Their  death  is 

certain.  They  are  subject  to  old  age,  disease  and  death. 

(6)  The  life  of  my  relatives  is  impermanent.  Their  death  is  certain. 

They  are  subject  to  old  age,  disease  and  death. 

(7)  The  life  of  my  dear  ones  is  impermanent.  Their  death  is  certain. 

They  are  subject  to  old  age,  disease  and  death. 

(8)  The  life  of  my  neighbours  is  impermanent.  Their  death  is  certain. 

They  are  subject  to  old  age,  disease  and  death. 

(9)  The  life  of  those  who  are  ill-disposed  towards  me  is  impermanent. 

Their  death  is  certain.  They  are  subject  to  old  age,  disease  and 
death. 
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(10)  The  life  of  all  beings  in  this  world  is  impermanent.  Their  death  is 

certain.  They  are  subject  to  old  age,  disease  and  death. 

When  you  practice  this  meditation  for  a  long  period,  your  body,  words 
and  mind  will  become  pure.  You  will  not  be  the  cause  of  any  harm  to 
society.  Your  actions,  words  and  thoughts  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

The  life  of  a  person  who  practises  this  meditation  constantly  will  in¬ 
deed  be  a  happy  one  and  he  will  be  able  to  face  death  without  any  fear 
whatsoever.  Furthermore,  it  will  help  him  to  obtain  the  comforts  of 
gods  and  men  in  the  next  world  and  to  attain  Nibbana  in  the  end. 

To  the  average  man,  death  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  subject  for  talk  or 
discussion.  It  is  something  dismal  and  oppressive  -  a  veritable  kill -joy, 
a  fit  topic  for  a  funeral  house  only.  The  average  man,  immersed  as  he  is 
in  the  self,  ever  seeking  after  the  pleasurable,  ever  pursuing  that  which 
excites  and  gratifies  the  senses,  refuses  to  pause  and  ponder  seriously 
that  these  very  objects  of  pleasure  and  gratification  will  some  day 
reach  their  end.  If  wise  counsel  does  not  prevail  and  urge  the  unthink¬ 
ing,  pleasure- seeking  man,  to  consider  seriously  that  death  can  knock 
at  his  door  also,  it  is  only  the  shock  of  a  bereavement  under  his  own 
roof,  the  sudden  and  untimely  death  of  a  parent,  wife  or  child  that  will 
rouse  him  up  from  his  delirious  round  of  sense-gratification  and  rudely 
awaken  him  to  the  hard  facts  of  life.  Then  only  will  his  eyes  open,  then 
only  will  he  begin  to  ask  himself  why  there  is  such  a  phenomenon  as 
death.  Why  is  it  inevitable?  Why  are  there  these  painful  partings  which 
rob  life  of  its  joys? 

To  most  of  us,  at  some  moment  or  another,  the  spectacle  of  death  must 
have  given  rise  to  the  deepest  of  thoughts  and  profoundest  of  ques¬ 
tions.  What  is  life  worth,  if  able  bodies  that  once  performed  great  deeds 
now  lie  flat  and  cold,  senseless  and  lifeless?  What  is  life  worth,  if  eyes 
that  once  sparkled  with  joy,  eyes  that  once  beamed  with  love  are  now 
closed  forever,  bereft  of  movement,  bereft  of  life?  Thoughts  such  as 
these  are  not  to  be  repressed.  It  is  just  these  inquiring  thoughts,  if 
wisely  pursued,  that  will  ultimately  unfold  the  potentialities  inherent  in 
the  human  mind  to  receive  the  highest  truth. 
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According  to  the  Buddhist  way  of  thinking,  death,  far  from  being  a 
subject  to  be  shunned  and  avoided,  is  the  key  that  unlocks  the  seeming 
mystery  of  life.  It  is  by  understanding  death  that  we  understand  life;  for 
death  is  part  of  the  process  of  life  in  the  larger  sense.  In  another  sense, 
life  and  death  are  two  ends  of  the  same  process,  and  if  you  understand 
one  end  of  the  process,  you  also  understand  the  other  end.  Hence  by 
understanding  the  purpose  of  death,  we  also  understand  the  purpose  of 
life.  It  is  the  contemplation  of  death,  the  intensive  thought  that  it  will 
someday  come  upon  us,  that  softens  the  hardest  of  hearts,  binds  one  to 
another  with  cords  of  love  and  compassion,  and  destroys  the  barriers  of 
caste,  creed  and  race  among  the  peoples  of  this  earth,  all  of  whom  are 
subject  to  the  common  destiny  of  death.  Death  is  a  great  leveller.  Pride 
of  birth,  pride  of  position,  pride  of  wealth,  pride  of  power  must  give 
way  to  the  all-consuming  thought  of  inevitable  death.  It  is  this  levelling 
aspect  of  death  that  made  the  poet  say: 

Sceptre  and  crown 

Must  tumble  down 

And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 

With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

It  is  the  contemplation  of  death  that  helps  to  destroy  the  infatuation  of 
sense-pleasure.  It  is  the  contemplation  of  death  that  destroys  vanity.  It 
is  the  contemplation  of  death  that  gives  balance  and  a  healthy  sense  of 
proportion  to  our  highly  overwrought  minds  with  their  misguided 
sense  of  values.  It  is  the  contemplation  of  death  that  gives  strength  and 
steadiness  and  direction  to  the  erratic  human  mind,  now  wandering  in 
one  direction,  now  in  another,  without  an  aim,  without  a  purpose.  It  is 
not  for  nothing  that  the  Buddha  has,  in  the  very  highest  terms,  com¬ 
mended  to  His  disciples  the  practice  of  mindfulness  regarding  death. 
This  is  known  as  marandnussati  bhdvand.  One  who  wants  to  practice  it 
must,  at  stated  times,  and  also  every  now  and  then,  revert  to  the 
thought  maranam  bhavissati  ‘death  will  take  place’.  This  contempla¬ 
tion  of  death  is  one  of  the  classical  meditation  subjects  treated  in  the 
visuddhi  magga  (path  of  purification)  which  states  that  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  fullest  results,  one  should  practice  this  meditation  in  the  correct 
way,  that  is,  with  mindfulness  (sati),  with  a  sense  of  urgency 


(samvega)  and  with  understanding  ( mana ).  For  example,  suppose  a 
young  disciple  fails  to  realize  keenly  that  death  can  come  upon  him  at 
any  moment,  and  regards  it  as  something  that  will  occur  in  old  age  in 
the  distant  future,  his  contemplation  of  death  will  be  lacking  strength 
and  clarity,  so  much  so  that  it  will  run  on  lines  which  are  not  conducive 
to  success. 

How  great  and  useful  is  the  contemplation  of  death  can  be  seen  from 
the  following  beneficial  effects  enumerated  in  the  visuddhi  magga  - 
“The  disciple  who  devotes  himself  to  this  contemplation  of  death  is  al¬ 
ways  vigilant,  takes  no  delights  in  any  form  of  existence,  gives  up  han¬ 
kering  after  life,  censures  evil  doings,  is  free  from  craving  as  regards 
the  requisites  of  life;  his  perception  of  impermanence  becomes  estab¬ 
lished,  he  realizes  the  painful  and  soulless  nature  of  existence  and  at 
the  moment  of  death  he  is  devoid  of  fear,  and  remains  mindful  and 
self-possessed.  Finally,  if  in  this  present  life  he  fails  to  attain  to  Nib- 
bana,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  he  is  bound  for  a  happy  des¬ 
tiny.”  Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  mindfulness  of  death  not  only  purifies 
and  refines  the  mind,  but  also  has  the  effect  of  robbing  death  of  its 
fears  and  terrors,  and  helps  one  at  that  solemn  moment  when  he  is 
gasping  for  his  last  breath,  to  face  that  situation  with  fortitude  and 
calm.  He  is  never  unnerved  at  the  thought  of  death,  but  is  always  pre¬ 
pared  for  it.  It  is  such  a  man  that  can  truly  exclaim,  “O’  death,  where  is 
thy  sting?” 
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Purify  Yourself  Gradually 

18  (2)  The  Story  of  a  Brahmin  (Verse  239) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse  with  reference  to  a  brahmin. 

The  story  goes  that  early  one  morning  this  brahmin  went  out  of 
the  city,  stopped  at  the  place  where  the  monks  put  on  their 
robes,  and  stood  and  watched  them  as  they  put  on  their  robes. 
Now  this  place  was  thickly  overgrown  with  grass.  As  one  of 
the  monks  put  on  his  robe,  the  skirt  of  the  robe  dragged 
through  the  grass  and  became  wet  with  drops  of  dew.  Thought 
the  brahmin,  “The  grass  should  be  cleared  away  from  this 
place.”  So  on  the  following  day  he  took  his  mattock,  went 
thither,  cleared  the  place,  and  made  it  as  clean  and  smooth  as  a 
threshing-floor.  The  day  after,  he  went  to  that  place  again.  As 
the  monks  put  on  their  robes,  he  observed  that  the  skirt  of  the 
robe  of  one  of  the  monks  dropped  to  the  ground  and  dragged  in 
the  dust.  Thought  the  brahmin,  “Sand  should  be  sprinkled 
here.”  So  he  brought  sand  and  sprinkled  it  on  the  ground. 

Now  one  day,  before  breakfast,  the  heat  was  intense.  On  this 
occasion  he  noticed  that  as  the  monks  put  on  their  robes,  sweat 
poured  from  their  bodies.  Thought  the  brahmin,  “Here  I  ought 
to  cause  a  pavilion  to  be  erected.”  Accordingly  he  caused  a  pa¬ 
vilion  to  be  erected.  Again,  one  day  early  in  the  morning,  it 
rained.  On  this  occasion  also,  as  the  brahmin  watched  the 
monks,  he  noticed  that  their  robes  were  wetted  by  the  drops  of 
rain.  Thought  the  brahmin;  “Here  I  ought  to  cause  a  hall  to  be 
erected.”  So  there  he  caused  a  hall  to  be  erected.  When  the  hall 
was  finished,  he  thought  to  himself,  “Now  I  will  hold  a  festival 
in  honour  of  the  completion  of  the  hall.”  Accordingly  he  in- 
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vited  the  congregation  of  monks  presided  over  by  the  Buddha, 
seated  the  monks  within  and  without  the  hall,  and  gave  alms. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meal  he  took  the  Buddha’s  bowl  to 
permit  him  to  pronounce  the  words  of  thanksgiving.  “Venera¬ 
ble,”  said  he,  “as  I  stood  in  this  place  when  the  monks  were 
putting  on  their  robes  and  watched  them,  I  saw  this  and  that, 
and  I  did  this  and  that.”  And  beginning  at  the  beginning,  he 
told  the  Buddha  the  whole  story.  The  Buddha  listened  to  his 
words  and  then  said,  “Brahmin,  a  wise  man  by  doing  good 
works,  time  after  time,  little  by  little,  gradually  removes  the 
stains  of  his  own  evil  deeds.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  239) 

medhdvi  anupubbena  khane  khane  thdkathokam 
rajatassa  kammdro  iva  attanb  malam  niddhame 

medhdvi :  the  wise  persons;  anupubbena :  gradually; 
khane  khane :  every  moment;  thokathokam\  little  by  little; 
rajatassa :  of  silver;  kammdro  iva :  like  the  smith;  attano 
malam:  one’s  own  blemishes;  niddhame :  cleanse 

Wise  persons,  moment  after  moment,  little  by  little,  remove  the 
blemishes  from  their  own  selves,  just  like  smiths  removing 
blemishes  from  silver. 


Commentary 

Malam :  stain,  blemish,  taint.  Usually,  these  are  referred  to  as  kilesas. 
Kilesa,  defilements,  are  mind-defiling,  unwholesome  qualities.  There 
are  ten  defilements,  thus  called  because  they  are  themselves  defiled, 
and  because  they  defile  the  mental  factors  associated  with  them. 
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They  are: 


(1)  Greed  ( ldbha)\ 

(2)  Hate  ( dosa ); 

(3)  Delusion  (; mdha)\ 

(4)  Conceit  ( mana ); 

(5)  Speculative  views  ( ditthi ); 

(6)  Skeptical  doubt  ( vicikicchd ); 

(7)  Mental  torpor  ( thlna); 

(8)  Restlessness  ( uddhacca ); 

(9)  Shamelessness  ( ahirika ); 

(10)  Lack  of  moral  dread  or  conscientiousness  ( anottappa ). 
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One’s  Evil  Ruins  One’s  Own  Self 

18  (3)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Tissa  (Verse  240) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse  with  reference  to  Venerable  Tissa. 

The  story  goes  that  a  certain  youth  of  respectable  family,  who 
lived  at  Savatthi,  retired  from  the  world,  became  a  monk,  and 
made  his  full  profession,  becoming  known  as  Venerable  Tissa. 
Subsequently,  while  he  was  in  residence  at  a  monastery  in  the 
country,  he  received  a  coarse  cloth  eight  cubits  in  length.  Hav¬ 
ing  completed  residence,  he  celebrated  the  Terminal  Festival, 
and  taking  his  cloth  with  him,  went  home  and  placed  it  in  the 
hands  of  his  sister.  Thought  his  sister,  “This  robe-cloth  is  not 
suited  to  my  brother.”  So  with  a  sharp  knife  she  cut  it  into 
strips,  pounded  them  in  a  mortar,  whipped  and  beat  and 
cleaned  the  shoddy,  and,  spinning  fine  yarn,  had  it  woven  into 
a  robe-cloth.  The  Venerable  procured  thread  and  needles,  and 
assembling  some  young  monks  and  novices  who  were  skilled 
makers  of  robes,  went  to  his  sister  and  said,  “Give  me  that 
cloth;  I  will  have  a  robe  made  out  of  it.”  She  took  down  a  robe- 
cloth  nine  cubits  in  length  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  her 
youngest  brother.  He  took  it,  spread  it  out,  and  said,  “My  robe- 
cloth  was  a  coarse  one,  eight  cubits  long,  but  this  is  a  fine  one, 
nine  cubits  long,  this  is  not  mine;  it  is  yours.  I  don’t  want  it. 
Give  me  the  same  one  I  gave  you.”  “Venerable,  this  cloth  is 
yours;  take  it.”  He  refused  to  do  so. 

Then  his  sister  told  him  everything  she  had  done  and  gave  him 
the  cloth  again,  saying,  “Venerable,  this  one  is  yours;  take  it.” 
Finally,  he  took  it,  went  to  the  monastery  and  set  the  robe- 
makers  to  work.  His  sister  prepared  rice-gruel,  boiled  rice,  and 
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other  provisions  for  the  robe-makers,  and  on  the  day  when  the 
cloak  was  finished,  gave  them  an  extra  allowance.  Tissa  looked 
at  the  robe  and  took  a  liking  to  it.  Said  he,  “Tomorrow  I  will 
wear  this  robe  as  an  upper  garment.”  So  he  folded  it  and  laid  it 
on  the  bamboo  rack. 

During  the  night,  unable  to  digest  the  food  he  had  eaten,  he 
died,  and  was  reborn  as  a  louse  in  that  very  robe.  When  the 
monks  had  performed  the  funeral  rites  over  his  body,  they  said, 
“Since  there  was  no  one  to  attend  him  in  his  sickness,  this  robe 
belongs  to  the  congregation  of  monks;  let  us  divide  it  among 
us.”  Thereupon  that  louse  screamed,  “These  monks  are  plun¬ 
dering  my  property!”  And  thus  screaming,  he  ran  this  way  and 
that.  The  Buddha,  even  as  he  sat  in  the  Perfumed  Chamber, 
heard  that  sound  by  Supernatural  Audition,  and  said  to  Venera¬ 
ble  Ananda,  “Ananda,  tell  them  to  lay  aside  Tissa’ s  robe  for 
seven  days.”  The  Venerable  caused  this  to  be  done.  At  the  end 
of  seven  days  that  louse  died  and  was  reborn  in  the  Abode  of 
the  Tusita  gods.  On  the  eighth  day  the  Buddha  issued  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order,  “Let  the  monks  now  divide  Tissa’ s  robe  and  take 
their  several  portions.”  The  monks  did  so  and,  amongst  them¬ 
selves,  discussed  as  to  why  the  Buddha  had  caused  Tissa’ s 
robes  to  be  put  aside  for  seven  days. 

When  the  Buddha  was  told  of  their  discussion,  he  said, 
“Monks,  Tissa  was  reborn  as  a  louse  in  his  own  robe.  When 
you  set  about  to  divide  the  robe  among  you,  he  screamed, 
‘They  are  plundering  my  property.’  Had  you  take  his  robe,  he 
would  have  cherished  a  grudge  against  you,  and  because  of  this 
sin  would  have  been  reborn  in  Hell.  That  is  the  reason  why  I 
directed  that  the  robe  should  be  laid  aside.  But  now  he  has  been 
reborn  in  the  Abode  of  the  Tusita  gods,  and  for  this  reason,  I 
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have  permitted  you  to  take  the  robe  and  divide  it  among  you.” 
The  Buddha  continued,  “Craving  is,  indeed,  a  grievous  matter 
among  living  beings  here  in  the  world.  Even  as  rust  which 
springs  from  iron  eats  away  the  iron  and  corrodes  it  and 
renders  it  useless,  so  also  this  thing  which  is  called  craving, 
when  it  arises  among  living  beings  here  in  the  world,  causes 
these  same  living  beings  to  be  reborn  in  Hell  and  plunges  them 
to  ruin.” 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  240) 

ayasa  eva  samutthitam  malam  tadutthaya  tameva  khadati , 

+/  •  •  •  •  •  •  +/  ' 

evam  atidhonacdrinam  sakakammdni  duggatim  nayanti 

ayasd  eva :  out  of  the  iron  itself;  samutthitam  malam :  rust 
that  has  arisen;  tadutthaya'.  originating  there  itself;  tameva : 
that  itself;  khadati'.  eats  (erodes);  evam:  thus;  atidhonacari- 
nam:  monks  who  transgress  the  limits;  sakakammdni: 
one’s  own  (evil)  actions;  duggatim:  to  bad  state;  nayanti: 
lead  (the  evil  doer) 

The  rust  springing  from  iron  consumes  the  iron  itself.  In  the 
same  way,  bad  actions  springing  out  of  an  individual  destroy 
the  individual  himself. 


Commentary 

duggati:  bad  state;  woeful  state;  woeful  course  of  existence.  The  word 
derives  from  du  +  gati. 

gati:  course  of  existence,  destiny,  destination.  There  are  five  courses  of 
existence:  hell,  animal  kingdom,  ghost-realm,  human  world,  heavenly 
world.  Of  these,  the  first  three  count  as  woeful  courses  (duggati, 
apaya),  the  latter  two  as  happy  courses  (sugati). 
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Causes  Of  Stain 

18  (4)  The  Story  of  Kaludayi  (Verse  241) 


While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse  with  reference  to  Venerable  Kaludayi.  At  Savatthi, 
we  are  told,  a  multitude  of  noble  disciples  gave  alms  before 
breakfast,  and  after  breakfast,  taking  ghee,  oil,  honey,  molas¬ 
ses,  garments,  and  other  requisites,  went  to  the  monastery  and 
listened  to  the  Dhamma.  When  they  departed,  after  listening  to 
the  Dhamma,  they  praised  the  virtues  of  Venerables  Sariputta 
and  Moggallana.  The  Venerable  Udayi  overheard  their  talk  and 
said  to  them,  “It  is  because  you  have  heard  only  these  Venera¬ 
bles  preach  the  Dhamma  that  you  talk  as  you  do;  I  wonder 
what  you  would  say  if  you  were  to  hear  me  preach  the 
Dhamma.”  Those  who  heard  his  remark  thought  to  themselves, 
“This  must  be  some  preacher  of  the  Dhamma;  we  ought  with¬ 
out  fail  to  hear  this  Venerable  also  preach  the  Dhamma.”  So 
one  day  they  made  the  following  request  of  the  Venerable, 
“Venerable,  today  is  the  day  when  we  are  wont  to  go  and  listen 
to  the  Dhamma.  After  we  have  presented  alms  to  the  congrega¬ 
tion  of  monks,  be  good  enough,  Venerable,  to  preach  the 
Dhamma  to  us  by  day.”  The  Venerable  accepted  the  invitation. 

When  it  was  time  for  them  to  listen  to  the  Dhamma,  they  went 
to  the  Venerable  and  said,  “Venerable,  preach  the  Dhamma  to 
us.”  So  Venerable  Udayi  sat  down  in  the  seat,  took  a  painted 
fan  in  his  hand,  waved  it  back  and  forth,  but  not  knowing  a  sin¬ 
gle  word  of  the  Dhamma,  said,  “I  will  intone  the  Sacred  Word; 
let  some  one  else  preach  the  Dhamma.”  So  saying,  he  de¬ 
scended  from  the  seat.  The  disciples  caused  someone  else  to 
preach  the  Dhamma,  and  again  assisted  him  to  mount  the  seat 
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to  intone  the  Sacred  Word.  But  again  the  second  time,  the  Ven¬ 
erable,  who  knew  no  more  about  intoning  than  he  did  about 
preaching,  said,  “I  will  recite  the  Sacred  Word  at  night;  let 
some  one  else  intone  the  Sacred  Word  now.”  The  disciples 
therefore  caused  another  to  intone  the  Sacred  Word  and  at 
night  brought  the  Venerable  in  again.  But  at  night  also  he  knew 
as  little  how  to  intone,  and  said,  “I  will  recite  at  dawn;  let  some 
one  else  recite  at  night.”  So  saying,  he  descended  from  the  seat. 
The  disciples  caused  another  to  recite  the  sacred  word  at  night 
and  at  dawn  brought  the  Venerable  in  again.  But  once  more  he 
failed. 

Thereupon  the  multitude  took  up  clods  of  earth,  sticks,  and 
other  missiles,  and  threatened  him,  saying,  “Simpleton,  while 
we  were  talking  about  the  virtues  of  Venerables  Sariputta  and 
Moggallana,  you  said  this  and  that.  Why  don’t  you  say  some¬ 
thing  now?”  The  Venerable  took  to  flight,  and  the  multitude 
ran  after  him.  As  he  ran,  he  fell  into  a  certain  cesspool.  The 
multitude  talked  over  the  incidents  of  the  day,  saying,  “As 
Kaludayi  listened  to  our  praise  of  the  virtues  of  Venerables 
Sariputta  and  Moggallana,  he  became  jealous,  declared  himself 
to  be  a  preacher  of  the  Dhamma,  and  when  people  rendered 
him  honour  and  said  to  him,  ‘We  would  hear  the  Dhamma,’  he 
sat  down  in  the  Seat  of  the  Dhamma  four  times,  although  he 
knew  not  a  single  word  suitable  to  recite.  Then,  when  we  said 
to  him,  ‘Yet  you  presented  yourself  as  an  equal  to  our  noble 
Venerables  Sariputta  and  Moggallana,’  and  took  up  clods  of 
earth,  sticks,  and  other  missiles,  and  threatened  him,  he  ran 
away  and  fell  into  a  cesspool.” 

The  Buddha  drew  near  and  asked  them,  “Monks,  what  are  you 
talking  about  now,  as  you  sit  here  all  gathered  together?” 
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When  they  told  him,  he  said,  “Monks,  this  is  not  the  first  time 
he  has  wallowed  in  a  cesspool;  he  did  the  same  thing  in  a  previ¬ 
ous  state  of  existence  also.”  After  relating  this  Jataka  in  detail, 
the  Buddha  said,  “At  that  time  the  lion  was  the  Venerable 
Sariputta  and  the  boar  was  Kaludayi.”  Having  finished  the  les¬ 
son,  the  Buddha  said,  “Monks,  Udayi  had  learned  only  the 
merest  fragment  of  the  Dhamma,  but  he  never  repeated  the 
Texts.  No  matter  how  much  or  how  little  one  may  learn  of  the 
Sacred  Word,  not  to  repeat  it  is  a  grievous  fault.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  241) 

manta  asajjhdyamald  ghard  anutthdnamald 
vannassa  kosajjam  malam  rakkhato  pamado  malam 

•  •  •  •  i.  • 

manta\  chants  and  formulas;  asajjhdyamald'.  have  the  non¬ 
practice  as  their  rust;  ghard:  houses;  anutthdnamald :  have 
the  lethargy  of  inmates  as  their  rust;  vannassa :  the  complex¬ 
ion;  kosajjam  malam:  non  caring  is  the  rust;  rakkhato:  for 
one  who  guards;  pamado:  heedlessness;  malam:  is  the  rust 

For  formulas  that  have  to  be  memorized,  non-repetition  is  the 
rust.  For  houses  the  neglect  of  the  inmates  is  the  rust.  For  com¬ 
plexion  non-caring  is  the  rust.  For  a  guard  heedlessness  is  the 
rust. 


Commentary 

pamado:  heedlessness.  The  Buddha  always  advocated  a  life  of  heed¬ 
fulness,  Even  the  Buddha’s  last  words  reflect  this  concern  for  heedful¬ 
ness.  In  his  final  admonition,  the  Buddha  said,  “Behold,  O’  monks, 
now  I  speak  to  you.  Transient  are  all  conditioned  things.  Strive  on  with 
diligence.  The  passing  away  of  the  Buddha  will  take  place  before  long. 
At  the  end  of  three  months  from  now  the  Buddha  will  pass  away.” 
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Taints  Are  Evil  Things  - 
Ignorance  Is  The  Greatest  Taint  ss£  Ignorance 

The  Worst  Taint 

18  (5)  The  Story  of  a  Man  Whose  Wife  Committed  Adultery 

(Verses  242  &  243) 

While  residing  at  Veluvana,  the  Buddha  spoke  these  verses, 
with  reference  to  a  certain  youth  of  respectable  family. 

The  story  goes  that  this  youth  married  a  young  woman  of  equal 
birth.  From  the  day  of  her  marriage  his  wife  played  the  adulter¬ 
ess.  Embarrassed  by  her  adulteries,  the  youth  had  not  the  cour¬ 
age  to  meet  people  face  to  face.  After  a  few  days  had  passed,  it 
became  his  duty  to  wait  upon  the  Buddha.  So  he  approached 
the  Buddha,  saluted  him,  and  sat  down  on  one  side.  “Disciple, 
why  is  it  that  you  no  longer  let  yourself  be  seen?”  asked  the 
Buddha.  The  youth  told  the  Buddha  the  whole  story.  Then  said 
the  Buddha  to  him,  “Disciple,  even  in  a  former  state  of  exist¬ 
ence  I  said,  ‘Women  are  like  rivers  and  the  like,  and  a  wise 
man  should  not  get  angry  with  them.’  But  because  rebirth  is 
hidden  from  you,  you  do  not  understand  this.”  In  compliance 
with  a  request  of  the  youth,  the  Buddha  related  the  following 
Jataka: 

Like  a  river,  a  road,  a  tavern,  a  hall,  a  shed, 

Such  are  women  of  this  world:  their  time  is  never  known. 

“For,”  said  the  Buddha,  “lewdness  is  a  blemish  on  a  woman; 
niggardliness  is  a  blemish  on  the  giver  of  alms;  evil  deeds,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  destruction  they  cause,  both  in  this  world  and  the 
next,  are  blemishes  on  all  living  beings;  but  of  all  blemishes, 
ignorance  is  the  worst  blemish.” 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  242) 

itthiyd  duccaritam  malam  dadato  maccheram  malam 
%/  •  •  •  • 

pdpakd  dhammd  asmim  loke  paramhi  ca  ve  maid 

itthiyd :  to  a  woman;  duccaritam :  evil  behaviour;  malam: 
is  a  blemish;  dadato :  to  a  giver;  maccheram :  miserliness; 
malam:  is  a  blemish;  pdpakd  dhammd:  for  evil  actions; 
asmim  loke  paramhi  ca:  this  world  and  the  next  world 
(are  both);  ve  mala:  certainly  are  blemishes 

For  women,  misconduct  is  the  blemish.  For  charitable  persons, 
miserliness  is  the  stain.  Evil  actions  are  a  blemish  both  here 
and  in  the  hereafter. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  243) 

bhikkhavo ,  tato  mala  malataram  avijjd  paramam 
malam  etam  malam  pahatvdna  nimmald  hotha 

bhikkhavo:  oh  monk:  tato  mala  malataram:  above  all 
those  stains  (there  is)  a  worst  stain;  avijjd:  ignorance; 
paramam  malam:  is  the  worst  stain;  etam  malam:  this 
stain;  pahatvdna:  having  got  rid  of;  nimmald  hotha: 
become  stainless 

O’  Monks,  There  is  a  worse  blemish  than  all  these  stains.  The 
worst  stain  is  ignorance.  Getting  rid  of  this  stain  become  stain¬ 
less  -  blemishless. 


Commentary 

itthiyd  duccaritam  malam :  to  a  woman  evil  behaviour  is  a  blemish,  the 
Buddha,  of  all  the  contemporary  religious  leaders,  had  the  most  liberal 
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attitude  to  women.  It  was  also  the  Buddha  who  raised  the  status  of 
women  and  brought  them  to  a  realization  of  their  importance  to  soci¬ 
ety.  Before  the  advent  of  the  Buddha,  women  in  India  were  not  held  in 
high  esteem.  One  Indian  writer,  Hemacandra,  looked  down  upon 
women  as  the  torch  lighting  the  way  to  hell  -  narakamargadvarasya 
dTpika.  The  Buddha  did  not  humiliate  women,  but  only  regarded  them 
as  feeble  by  nature.  He  saw  the  innate  good  of  both  men  and  women 
and  assigned  to  them  their  due  places  in  His  teaching.  Sex  is  no  barrier 
for  purification  or  service. 


Sometimes  the  Pali  term  used  to  connote  women  is  matugama  which 
means  ‘mother-folk’  or  ‘society  of  mothers’.  As  a  mother,  a  woman 
holds  an  honourable  place  in  Buddhism.  The  mother  is  regarded  as  a 
convenient  ladder  to  ascend  to  heaven,  and  a  wife  is  regarded  as  the 
best  friend  (paramd  sakha )  of  the  husband. 


Although  at  first  the  Buddha  refused  to  admit  women  into  the  Sangha 
on  reasonable  grounds,  yet  later  He  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  Venera¬ 
ble  Ananda  and  His  foster-mother,  Maha  Pajapatl  Gotami,  and  founded 
the  order  of  bhikkhunls  (nuns).  It  was  the  Buddha  who  thus  founded 
the  first  society  for  women  with  rules  and  regulations. 


Just  as  arahats  Sariputta  and  Moggallana  were  made  the  two  chief  dis¬ 
ciples  in  the  Sangha,  the  oldest  democratically  constituted  celibate 
Sangha,  even  so  the  arahats  Khema  and  Uppalavanna  were  made  the 
two  chief  female  disciples  in  the  Order  of  the  Nuns.  Many  other  female 
disciples,  too,  were  named  by  the  Buddha  Himself  as  amongst  most 
distinguished  and  pious  followers.  Amongst  the  Vajjis,  too,  freedom  to 
women  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  causes  that  led  to  their  prosperity. 
Before  the  advent  of  the  Buddha  women  did  not  enjoy  sufficient  free¬ 
dom  and  were  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to  exhibit  their  innate  spirit¬ 
ual  capabilities  and  their  mental  gifts.  In  ancient  India,  as  is  still  seen 
today,  the  birth  of  a  daughter  to  a  family  was  considered  an  unwelcome 
and  cumbersome  addition. 


On  one  occasion  while  the  Buddha  was  conversing  with  King  Kosala, 
a  messenger  came  and  informed  the  king  that  a  daughter  was  born  unto 
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him.  Hearing  it,  the  king  was  naturally  displeased.  But  the  Buddha 
comforted  and  stimulated  him,  saying,  “A  woman  child,  O  Lord  of 
men,  may  prove  even  better  offspring  than  a  male. 

To  women  who  were  placed  under  various  disabilities  before  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Buddha,  the  establishment  of  the  Order  of  Nuns  was 
certainly  a  blessing.  In  this  Order  queens,  princesses,  daughters  of  no¬ 
ble  families,  widows,  bereaved  mothers,  helpless  women,  courtesans, 
all  despite  their  caste  or  rank  met  on  a  common  footing,  enjoyed  per¬ 
fect  consolation  and  peace,  and  breathed  that  free  atmosphere  which 
was  denied  to  those  cloistered  in  cottages  and  palatial  mansions.  Many, 
who  otherwise  would  have  fallen  into  oblivion,  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  in  various  ways  and  gained  their  emancipation  by  seeking  ref¬ 
uge  in  the  Sangha. 


Khema,  the  first  chief  female  disciple,  was  the  beautiful  consort  of 
King  Bimbisara.  She  was  at  first  reluctant  to  see  the  Buddha  as  she 
heard  that  the  Buddha  used  to  refer  to  external  beauty  in  disparaging 
terms.  One  day  she  paid  a  casual  visit  to  the  monastery  merely  to  enjoy 
the  scenery  of  the  palace.  Gradually  she  was  attracted  to  the  hall  where 
the  Buddha  was  preaching.  The  Buddha,  who  read  her  thoughts,  cre¬ 
ated  by  His  psychic  powers  a  handsome  young  lady,  standing  aside 
fanning  Him.  Khema  admired  her  beauty.  The  Buddha  made  this  cre¬ 
ated  image  change  from  youth  to  middle  age  and  old  age,  till  it  finally 
fell  on  the  ground  with  broken  teeth,  grey  hair,  and  wrinkled  skin. 
Then  only  did  she  realize  the  vanity  of  external  beauty  and  the  fleeting 
nature  of  life.  She  thought,  “Has  such  a  body  come  to  be  wrecked  like 
that?  Then  so  will  my  body  also.”  The  Buddha  read  her  mind  and  said: 


They  who  are  slaves  to  lust  drift  down  the  stream, 
Like  to  a  spider  gliding  down  the  web 
He  of  himself  wrought.  But  the  released, 

Who  all  their  bonds  have  snapped  in  twain, 

With  thoughts  elsewhere  intent,  forsake  the  world, 
And  all  delight  in  sense  put  far  away. 


Khema  attained  arahatship  and  with  the  king’s  consent  entered  the  Or¬ 
der.  She  was  ranked  foremost  in  insight  amongst  the  nuns.  Patacara, 
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who  lost  her  two  children,  husband,  parents  and  brother  under  very 
tragic  circumstances,  was  attracted  to  the  Buddha’s  presence  by  His 
willpower.  Hearing  the  Buddha’s  soothing  words,  she  attained  the  first 
stage  of  sainthood  and  entered  the  Sangha.  One  day,  as  she  was  wash¬ 
ing  her  feet  she  noticed  how  first  the  water  trickled  a  little  way  and 
subsided,  the  second  time  it  flowed  a  little  further  and  subsided,  and 
the  third  time  it  flowed  still  further  and  subsided.  “Even  so  do  mortals 
die,”  she  pondered,  “either  in  childhood,  or  in  middle  age,  or  when 
old.”  The  Buddha  read  her  thoughts  and,  projecting  His  image  before 
her,  taught  her  the  Dhamma.  She  attained  arahatship  and  later  became 
a  source  of  consolation  to  many  a  bereaved  mother. 


Dhammadinna  and  Bhadda  Kapilani  were  two  nuns  who  were  hon¬ 
oured  exponents  of  the  Dhamma. 

In  answer  to  Mara,  the  evil  one,  it  was  Nun  Soma  who  remarked: 
“What  should  the  woman-nature  count  in  her  who,  with  mind  well-set 
and  knowledge  advancing,  has  right  to  the  Dhamma?  To  one  who  en¬ 
tertains  doubt  with  the  question  ‘Am  I  a  woman  in  these  matters,  or  am 
I  a  man,  or  what  then  am  I?’  -  the  Evil  One  is  fit  to  talk.” 


Amongst  the  laity,  too,  there  were  many  women  who  were  distinguished 
for  their  piety,  generosity,  devotion,  learning  and  loving -kindness. 

Visakha,  the  chief  benefactress  of  the  Order,  stands  foremost  amongst 
them  all.  Suppiya  was  a  very  devout  lady  who,  being  unable  to  procure 
some  flesh  from  the  market,  cut  a  piece  of  flesh  from  her  thigh  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  soup  for  a  sick  monk. 

Nakulamata  was  a  faithful  wife  who,  by  reciting  her  virtues,  rescued 
her  husband  from  the  jaws  of  death.  Samawati  was  a  pious  and  lovable 
queen  who,  without  any  ill-will,  radiated  loving -kindness  towards  her 
rival  even  when  she  was  burnt  to  death  through  her  machination. 
Queen  Mallika,  on  many  occasions,  counselled  her  husband,  King 
Pasenadi.  A  maidservant,  Khujjuttara,  secured  many  converts  by 
teaching  the  Dhamma.  Punabbasumata  was  so  intent  on  hearing  the 
Dhamma  that  she  hushed  her  crying  child  thus: 
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O  silence,  little  Uttara!  Be  still, 
Punabbasu,  that  I  may  hear  the  Norm 
Taught  by  the  Master,  by  the  Wisest  Man. 
Dear  unto  us  is  our  own  child,  and  dear 
Our  husband;  dearer  still  than  these  to  me 
Is’t  of  this  Doctrine  to  explore  the  Path. 


A  contemplative  mother,  when  questioned  why  she  did  not  weep  at  the 
loss  of  her  only  child,  said:  “Uncalled  he  hither  came,  unbidden  soon 
to  go;  E’en  as  he  came,  he  went.  What  cause  is  here  for  woe?” 

Sumana  and  Subhadda  were  two  sisters  of  exemplary  character  who 
had  implicit  faith  in  the  Buddha.  These  few  instances  will  suffice  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  great  part  played  by  women  in  the  time  of  the  Buddha  espe¬ 
cially  under  the  guidance  of  the  Buddha. 
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Shameless  Life  Is  Easy  For  A  Modest  Person 

Life  I  s  Hard 

18  (6)  The  Story  of  Culla  SarT  (Verses  244  &  245) 

While  residing  at  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  these 
Verses,  with  reference  to  a  monk  named  Culla  Sari  who  prac¬ 
ticed  medicine. 

The  story  goes  that  one  day  this  monk  administered  medical 
treatment,  in  return  for  which  he  received  a  portion  of  choice 
food.  As  he  went  out  with  this  food,  he  met  a  Venerable  on  the 
road  and  said  to  him,  “Venerable,  here  is  some  food  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  for  administering  medical  treatment.  Nowhere  else  will 
you  receive  food  like  this.  Take  it  and  eat  it.  Henceforth,  when¬ 
ever  I  receive  such  food  as  this  in  return  for  administering 
medical  treatment,  I  will  bring  it  to  you.”  The  Venerable  lis¬ 
tened  to  what  he  said,  but  departed  without  saying  a  word.  The 
monks  went  to  the  monastery  and  reported  the  matter  to  the 
Buddha.  Said  the  Buddha,  “Monks,  he  that  is  shameless  and 
impudent  like  a  crow,  he  that  practises  the  twenty-one  varieties 
of  impropriety,  lives  happily.  But  he  that  is  endowed  with 
modesty  and  fear  of  mortal  sin,  lives  in  sorrow.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  244) 

ahirikena  kakasurena  dhamsind  pakkhandind 
pagabbhena  sankilitthena  jivitam  sujTvam 

ahirikena:  by  a  shameless  person;  kakasurena :  sly  as  a 
crow;  dhamsind'.  slandering;  pakkhandind'.  slippery; 
pagabbhena:  slick;  sankilitthena’.  corrupt;  jivitam :  living; 
sujTvam:  could  be  led  easily 
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If  an  individual  possesses  no  sense  of  shame,  life  seems  to  be 
easy  for  him,  since  he  can  live  whatever  way  he  wants  with  no 
thought  whatsoever  for  public  opinion.  He  can  do  any  destruc¬ 
tion  he  wishes  to  do  with  the  skill  of  a  crow.  Just  as  that  of  the 
crow,  the  shameless  person’s  life,  too,  is  unclean.  He  is  boast¬ 
ful  and  goes  ahead  utterly  careless  of  others. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  245) 

hirimatd  ca  niccam  sucigavesind  alinena 
appagabbhena  suddhdjTvena  passatd  dujjTvam 

hirimatd  ca:  for  a  modest  person;  niccam :  constantly; 
sucigavesind :  pursuing  what  is  pure;  alinena :  non- 
attached;  appagabbhena :  not  slick;  suddhdjTvena :  leading 
a  pure  life;  passatd :  possessing  insight;  dujjTvam :  the  life 
is  not  easy 

The  life  is  hard  for  a  person  who  is  modest,  sensitive  and  inhib¬ 
ited,  constantly  pursuing  what  is  pure,  not  attached,  who  is  not 
slick  and  impudent,  who  is  leading  a  pure  life  and  is  full  of  in¬ 
sight. 


Commentary 

kakasurena :  crafty  as  a  crow.  The  attitude  of  the  shameless  person  is 
compared  to  that  of  a  crafty  crow,  lurking  until  opportunity  is  ripe  for  it 
to  snatch  whatever  it  can.  The  Stanza  says  that  life  is  easy  for  such 
crafty  person,  but  that  is  not  the  right  attitude  for  a  member  of  the 
Sangha  (Brotherhood)  to  adopt.  The  Brotherhood  is  the  last  of  the 
Three  Gems  of  Buddhism. 

The  last  of  the  Three  Refuges,  the  Jewel  of  the  Sangha  is  still  to  be 
considered.  It  has  been  left  over  for  this  section  as  it  is  more  appropri¬ 
ate  to  consider  it  under  practice.  The  Teachings  of  the  Buddha  are  for 
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everyone.  No  one  has  ever  been  excluded  from  becoming  a  Buddhist 
by  sex,  race  or  colour.  It  depends  upon  the  individual  Buddhist  (and  his 
circumstances)  whether  he  remains  a  layman  or  becomes  a  monk  (or 
nun).  The  benefit  which  each  class  derives  from  the  other  is  mutual: 
the  laymen  give  robes,  food,  shelter  and  medicines  to  the  monks  and 
these  are  a  monk’ s  supports  for  his  life.  The  monks  (and  nuns)  on  their 
part,  give  something  most  precious  to  the  laity:  the  Dhamma  as  they 
have  studied,  practiced  and  realized  it.  Thus  lay  Buddhists  can  easily 
find  advice  and  help  in  a  monastery  from  one  of  the  teachers  there  or 
perhaps  from  a  son,  uncle  or  some  other  relative  who  is  practicing  ei¬ 
ther  permanently  or  for  some  time  as  a  novice,  monk  or  nun.  And  so,  a 
balance  is  preserved,  each  group  giving  to  the  other  something  neces¬ 
sary  for  right  livelihood. 


Monks  and  novices  have  sets  of  rules  to  guide  them  in  their  life  and 
these,  being  voluntarily  observed  as  ways  of  self-training,  may  be 
equally  voluntarily  relinquished,  as  when  a  monk  becomes  a  novice 
again  or  reverts  to  the  state  of  a  layman.  In  some  countries,  it  is  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  for  laymen  to  spend  some  time  as  a  novice  or  monk,  (the 
latter  ordination  is  only  given  to  persons  over  the  age  of  twenty  years). 
Usually  this  is  done  when  a  school  or  college  education  is  over,  before 
taking  up  work,  and  for  a  period  of  three  or  four  months  from  approxi¬ 
mately  July  to  October  or  November.  This  period,  when  monks  must 
reside  in  their  monastery,  is  known  as  the  Rains  Residence  and  is 
meant  to  be  a  period  devoted  to  learning,  the  practice  of  meditation  or 
some  other  intensified  spiritual  activity.  After  this  yearly  Rains  Resi¬ 
dence  is  over,  monks  are  free  to  go  to  other  monasteries  or  into  the  for¬ 
est  as  they  wish.  In  the  Buddhist  Sangha,  monks  should  not  possess 
money  and  are  to  live  their  lives  with  few  possessions. 


As  monks,  they  must,  of  course,  refrain  from  any  sort  of  sexual  inter¬ 
course,  thus  observing  ‘chastity’.  But  they  have  not  the  rule  to  observe 
unquestioning  ‘obedience’  though  they  have  obligations  as  disciples  of 
a  teacher  and  all  good  monks  honour  these  strictly.  When,  after  at  least 
five  years,  they  have  some  learning  and  experience,  knowing  their 
rules  well,  they  are  free  to  wander  here  and  there  as  they  choose,  seek¬ 
ing  good  teachers,  or  practicing  by  themselves. 
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Mention  should  be  made  of  the  four  most  important  precepts  in  the 
monk’s  code,  for  breaking  which  he  is  expelled  from  the  Sangha,  never 
being  able  in  this  life  to  become  a  monk  again.  These  four  rules  are:  1) 
Never  to  have  any  sexual  relations;  2)  Never  deliberately  to  kill  a  man, 
or  to  order  other  persons  to  kill,  either  other  human  beings  or  them¬ 
selves;  3)  Never  to  take  anything  that  does  not  belong  to  one  with  the 
intention  of  possessing  it  oneself,  4)  Never  to  claim  falsely  any  spirit¬ 
ual  attainment,  powers,  or  degree  of  enlightenment  (he  is  excused  if  he 
is  mad,  conceited  or  not  serious). 


A  monk’s  actual  possessions  are  very  few  and  any  other  objects  around 
him  should  be  regarded  by  him  as  on  loan  from  the  Sangha.  He  has 
only  eight  Requisites:  an  outer  double-thick  ‘cloak’  an  upper-robe,  an 
under-robe,  a  bowl  to  collect  food,  a  needle  and  thread  to  repair  his 
robes,  a  waistband  for  his  under-robe,  a  razor,  and  a  water- strainer  to 
exclude  small  creatures  from  his  drinking  water  so  that  neither  they  nor 
himself,  are  harmed. 


As  to  his  duties,  they  are  simple  but  not  easy  to  perform.  He  should  en¬ 
deavour  to  have  wide  learning  and  deep  understanding  of  all  that  his 
Teacher,  the  Enlightened  One,  has  taught:  he  should  practice  the  Teach¬ 
ing,  observing  Virtue,  strengthening  Collectedness  and  developing  Wis¬ 
dom;  he  will  then  realize  the  Buddha’s  Teachings  according  to  his  prac¬ 
tice  of  them;  and  finally,  depending  upon  his  abilities,  he  may  teach 
accordingly  by  his  own  example,  by  preaching,  by  writing  books,  etc. 

When  going  for  Refuge  to  the  Sangha,  one  should  not  think  of  Refuge¬ 
going  to  the  whole  body  of  monks  for  though  some  of  them  are  Noble, 
the  true  nobility  experienced  after  the  fire  of  Supreme  Wisdom  has 
burnt  up  the  defilements,  a  good  number  are  still  worldlings  practicing 
Dhamma.  Among  the  laity  too,  there  may  be  those  who  are  Noble.  The 
Noble  monks  and  laity  together  form  the  Noble  Sangha  which,  as  it  is 
made  up  of  those  who  are  freeing  and  have  freed  themselves  from  the 
bondage  of  all  worlds,  is  truly  a  secure  Refuge.  That  laypeople  may  at¬ 
tain  this  supermundane  Nobility  should  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  this 
Teaching  is  meant  also  for  them,  though  to  do  this  they  must  practice 
thoroughly. 
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The  Jewel  of  the  Sangha  has  known  many  great  teachers  from  the  im¬ 
mediate  disciples  of  Lord  Buddha,  such  as  the  Venerables  Anna- 
Kondanna,  Sariputta,  Moggallana,  Mahakassapa,  Ananda;  and  Venera¬ 
ble  Nuns  such  as  Mahapajapati,  Khema,  Uppalavanna,  Dhammadinna, 
with  laymen  such  as  the  benevolent  Anathapindika  and  famous  lay- 
women  as  was  Visakha  and  this  great  procession  of  Enlightened  disci¬ 
ples  still  continues  down  the  ages  to  the  present  day. 

Although  one  may  go  for  Refuge  to  the  exterior  Noble  Sangha,  one 
should  seek  for  the  real  Refuge  within.  This  is  the  collection  of  Noble 
Qualities  (such  as  the  Powers  of  Faith,  Energy,  Mindfulness,  Collect¬ 
edness  and  Wisdom)  which  will  lead  one,  balanced  and  correctly  cul¬ 
tured,  also  to  become  a  member  of  the  Noble  Sangha. 

After  describing  Buddhist  beliefs  and  their  basis  in  the  Triple  Gem  or 
Threefold  Refuge,  it  is  now  time  to  outline  what  Buddhists  practice  in 
order  to  realize  the  Teachings  of  the  Enlightened  One,  and  so  substan¬ 
tiate  within  their  own  experience  the  doctrines  which  initially  they  be¬ 
lieved. 

As  a  frame  for  the  vast  mass  of  teachings  which  would  qualify  to  be 
considered  here,  an  ancient  threefold  summary  of  the  Teaching  is  used: 
virtue,  collectedness  and  wisdom.  Lord  Buddha  has  concisely  formu¬ 
lated  them  in  a  verse  famous  in  all  Buddhist  lands: 


Never  doing  any  kind  of  evil,  (refers  to  virtue) 

The  perfecting  of  profitable  skill,  (to  collectedness) 

Purifying  of  one’s  heart  as  well,  (to  wisdom) 

This  is  the  Teaching  of  the  Buddhas. 

These  are  known  as  the  three  trainings,  but  since  the  last  one,  Wisdom, 
is  both  mundane  and  supermundane,  four  sections  have  been  devised 
as  comprising  the  range  (though  far  from  the  full  substance)  of  the 
Dhamma:  mundane  wisdom,  virtue,  collectedness  and  supermundane 
wisdom. 


Special  Note :  There  is  a  strange  idea  current  in  some  places  that  Bud¬ 
dhism  is  only  for  monks.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  As 
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we  hope  to  show  here,  there  is  something  for  everyone  to  do,  whether 
monks  or  laity.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  Buddha’s  discourses  are  ad¬ 
dressed  to  monks  but  this  does  not  preclude  the  use  of  their  contents  by 
the  laity.  How  much  Buddhist  Teaching  one  applies  to  one’s  life,  while 
to  some  extent  depending  on  environment:  work,  family,  etc.,  in  the 
case  of  lay  people,  does  to  a  greater  extent  depend  on  one’s  keenness 
and  determination.  The  monk  is  in  surroundings  more  conducive  to  the 
application  of  the  Buddha’s  Teachings,  as  he  should  have  less  distrac¬ 
tions  than  do  the  laity.  Even  among  monks,  ability  and  interest  natu¬ 
rally  vary.  The  word  ‘priest’  should  never  be  used  for  a  bhikkhu,  the 
best  translation  being  ‘monk’ . 

Buddhist  monks  and  nuns  do  not  beg  for  their  food  nor  are  they  beg¬ 
gars.  A  strict  code  of  conduct  regulates  a  monk’s  round  to  collect  food. 
He  may  not  for  instance,  make  any  noise  -  cry  out  or  sing  -  in  order  to 
attract  people’s  attention.  He  walks  silently  and  in  the  case  of  meditat¬ 
ing  monks,  with  a  mind  concentrated  on  his  subject  of  meditation,  and 
accepts  whatever  people  like  to  give  him.  Lord  Buddha  once  gravely 
accepted  the  offering  of  a  poor  child  who  had  nothing  else  to  give  ex¬ 
cept  a  handful  of  dust:  the  child  had  faith  in  the  Great  Teacher.  From 
this,  one  learns  that  it  is  not  what  is  given  that  is  important,  but  rather, 
how  a  thing  is  given.  The  monk  is  to  be  content  with  whatever  he  is 
given,  regarding  the  food  or  a  medicine  to  keep  the  mind-body  contin¬ 
uum  going  on. 
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Wrong  Deeds  To  Avoid  Precepts 
The  Layman  Should  Follow  These  Precepts 

Prevent  Suffering 

1 8  (7)  T he  Story  of  Five  Hundred  Lay  Disciples  (Verses  246  -  248) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
these  Verses,  with  reference  to  five  lay  disciples. 

For  of  these  five  hundred  lay  disciples,  one  kept  only  the  pre¬ 
cept  of  abstinence  from  the  taking  of  life;  another,  another  pre¬ 
cept,  and  so  on.  One  day,  they  fell  into  a  dispute,  each  of  them 
saying,  “It  is  a  hard  thing  I  have  to  do;  it  is  a  hard  precept  I 
have  to  keep.”  And  going  to  the  Buddha,  they  saluted  him  and 
referred  the  whole  matter  to  him.  The  Buddha  listened  to  what 
they  had  to  say,  and  then,  without  naming  a  single  precept  as  of 
lesser  importance,  said,  “All  of  the  precepts  are  hard  to  keep.” 
So  saying,  the  Buddha  pronounced  these  stanzas. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  246) 

yd  pdnam  atipdteti  musdvddam  ca  bhdsati  loke 
adinnam  ddiyati ,  paraddram  ca  gacchati 

yd:  if  someone;  pdnam  atipdteti :  takes  life;  musdvddam  ca 
bhdsati :  utters  lies;  loke :  in  this  world;  adinnam :  what  was 
not  given;  ddiyati :  takes;  paraddram  ca  gacchati :  commits 
adultery 

If  in  this  world  a  person  destroys  life;  speaks  untruth;  takes 
what  is  not  given  and  commits  adultery  goes  to  another  man’s 
wife. 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  247) 

yd  naro  suramerayapanam  ca  anuyunjati  eso 

idha  lokasmim  eva  attano  mulam  khanati 

•  •  • 

yd  naro :  if  someone;  suramerayapanam  ca:  taking  intoxi¬ 
cating  drinks;  anuyunjati :  indulges;  eso :  he;  idha  lokasmim 
eva:  here  in  this  world  itself;  attano:  one’s  own;  mulam: 
root;  khanati:  digs  up 

A  man  who  is  given  to  taking  intoxicating  drinks,  uproots  him¬ 
self  in  this  world  itself. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  248) 

bho  purisa  papadhammd  asahhatd  evam  jdndhi  lobho 
ca  adhammo  ca  tarn  ciram  dukkhdya  ma  randhayum 

bho  purisa:  oh  you  man!;  papadhammd:  evil  action; 
asahhatd:  is  bereft  of  restraint;  evam:  this  way,  jdndhi: 

(you  must)  know;  lobho:  greed;  adhammo  ca:  and  evil 
ways;  tarn:  (these  two)  you;  ciram:  for  a  long  period  of 
time;  dukkhdya:  in  suffering;  ma  randhayum:  do  not  allow 
to  keep  you 

O’  you  man,  evil  actions  do  not  have  restraint  or  discipline. 
This  way,  you  must  appreciate  that  greed  and  the  evil  action  of 
anger  should  not  be  allowed  to  inflict  suffering  upon  you  for  a 
long  while. 


Commentary 

These  three  stanzas  dwell  upon  the  five  Precepts  that  laymen  should 
observe  initially.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  these  five. 
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Among  the  items  of  right  behaviour,  the  lowest  are  the  pahcasila,  the 
five  precepts  for  training,  the  ABC  of  Buddhist  ethics.  These  are  the 
basic  principles  for  the  lay  follower.  They  are: 

( 1 )  I  undertake  the  training  precept  to  abstain  from  killing  anything  that 
breathes; 

(2)  I  undertake  the  training  precept  to  abstain  from  taking  what  is  not 
given. 

(3)  I  undertake  the  training  precept  to  abstain  from  sexual  misconduct. 

(4)  I  undertake  the  training  precept  to  abstain  from  speaking  falsehood. 

(5)  I  undertake  the  training  precept  to  abstain  from  liquor  that  causes 
intoxication  and  heedlessness. 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  in  The  Light  of  Asia,  states  the  five  Precepts  in  these 
words: 

Kill  not  -  for  pity’s  sake  -  lest  ye  slay 
The  meanest  thing  upon  its  ward  way. 

Give  freely  and  receive,  but  take  from  none 
By  greed,  or  force,  or  fraud,  what  is  his  own. 

Bear  not  false  witness,  slander  not  nor  lie; 

Truth  is  the  speech  of  inward  purity. 

Shun  drugs  and  drinks,  which  work  the  wit  abuse; 

Clear  minds,  clean  bodies,  need  no  Soma  juice. 

Touch  not  thy  neighbour’s  wife,  neither  commit 
Sins  of  the  flesh  unlawful  and  unfit. 

These  sTlas  are  to  be  kept  and  acted  on  in  one’s  daily  life,  they  are  not 
for  mere  recitation,  for  lip-service  or  for  applying  to  others. 

He  who  knoweth  the  Precepts  by  heart,  but  faileth  to  practice  them, 
Is  like  unto  one  who  lighteth  a  lamp  and  then  shutteth  his  eyes. 

Buddhism  does  not  demand  of  the  lay  follower  all  that  a  member  of  the 
Sangha  is  expected  to  observe.  But  whether  monk  or  layman,  moral 
habits  are  essential  to  the  upward  path.  One  who  becomes  a  Buddhist 
by  taking  the  three  refuges  is  expected,  at  least,  to  observe  the  five  ba¬ 
sic  precepts  which  is  the  very  starting  point  on  the  path.  They  are  not 
restricted  to  a  particular  day  or  place,  but  are  to  be  practiced  through¬ 
out  life  everywhere,  always.  There  is  also  the  possibility  of  their  being 
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violated  by  all  save  those  who  have  attained  at  least  the  first  stage  of 
sanctity  ( sotapatti ).  Nevertheless  when  a  transgression  occurs  it  is  use¬ 
less  to  repent  for  one’s  weaknesses  and  shortcomings,  for  repentance 
will  not  do  any  good  to  or  help  oneself  or  others.  It  will  only  disturb 
one’s  mind.  Again,  it  may  be  observed  that,  according  to  Buddhism, 
wrongdoing  is  not  regarded  as  a  ‘sin’,  for  that  word  is  foreign  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Buddha.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  ‘breaking  the 
Buddha’s  laws’,  for  he  was  not  a  law-giver  or  an  arbitrator  who  pun¬ 
ished  the  bad  and  rewarded  the  good  deeds  of  beings,  hence  there  is  no 
repentance,  sorrow  or  regret  for  ‘sin’.  The  doer  of  the  deed  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  his  actions;  he  suffers  or  enjoys  the  consequences,  and  it  is  his 
concern  either  to  do  good,  or  to  be  a  transgressor.  It  must  also  be  stated 
that  all  actions,  good  or  ill,  do  not  necessarily  mature.  One’s  good 
kamma  may  suppress  the  evil  kamma  and  vice  versa. 


As  the  formula  clearly  shows,  there  are  no  laws  or  commandments. 
Voluntarily  you  promise  to  observe  the  training  precepts,  and  there  is 
no  compulsion  or  coercion;  you  yourself  are  responsible  for  your  ac¬ 
tions.  If  you  violate  what  you  have  undertaken  to  keep,  it  is  very  neces¬ 
sary  then  to  make  a  firm  determination  not  to  repeat,  but  to  correct 
your  weakness,  and  try  hard  not  to  lapse  again.  A  careful  thinker  ought 
to  realize  that  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  these  precepts  is  to  train  one¬ 
self,  to  control  one’s  impulses,  evil  inclinations  and  wrong  acts,  and 
thus  pave  the  path  to  purification  and  happiness,  give  security  to  soci¬ 
ety  and  promote  cordiality.  On  close  analysis  we  know  that  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  these  precepts  is  the  only  way  to  lessen  our  lust  (greed),  hate 
and  delusion,  the  root  causes  of  all  evil  in  society.  For  instance,  the 
first  precept  cannot  be  transgressed  without  entertaining  thoughts  of 
hate  and  cruelty,  in  the  case  of  the  third  it  is  specifically  lust,  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  the  fourth  maybe  due  to  both  greed  and  hate,  and  the  fifth  to 
greed,  while  delusion  is  behind  all  the  five  precepts. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  to  take  intoxicating  liquor  causes  delusion.  It 
prevents  clear  thinking,  lessens  one’s  power  of  reasoning  and  brings 
about  negligence,  infatuation  and  a  host  of  other  evils.  A  drunkard  is 
not  responsible  for  his  actions  and  may  commit  any  crime.  Hence,  the 
violation  of  this  one  precept  may  lead  a  man  to  break  all  the  others. 
Says  the  Buddha: 
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Give  up  this  base  of  all  evil 
Which  leads  to  madness, 

To  abuse  of  mind. 

Now  one  may  argue  that  to  drink  in  moderation  is  harmless,  but  there 
is  a  saying: 

First  a  man  takes  a  drink, 

Then  the  drink  takes  a  drink, 

Then  the  drink  takes  the  man. 


And  so  it  is  always  better  to  bear  in  mind  the  Buddha’s  warning:  “Be 
mindful,  self-controlled  and  serene.”  Let  us  shun  drugs  and  drinks 
which  blind  one  to  both  the  truths  of  life  and  the  path  to  deliverance. 


Remember  that  the  third  and  fifth  precepts  have  an  affinity,  they  sup¬ 
port  each  other  and  both  bring  enjoyment  (rasassdda).  Sometimes  in 
the  Pali  canon  the  fifth  precept  is  omitted  thus  including  it  in  the  third 
as  in  the  case  of  the  moral  code  mentioned  in  the  eightfold  path.  Then 
there  are  the  ten  precepts,  or  items  for  training  which  are  meant  for  the 
novices  (, samaneras ).  They  are  formed  by  adding  five  to  those  already 
mentioned. 


Sila:  moral  purity.  The  five  bhikkhus  referred  to  in  these  verses,  were 
practicing  a  discipline  leading  to  sila  -  moral  purity. 


Meditation  as  a  means  of  mental  purification  presupposes  the  possession 
of  moral  purity  (, sTla-visuddhi )  which  forms  its  essential  foundation.  The 
intrinsic  value  of  morality  in  Buddhist  teaching  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
purges  the  mind  of  its  inferior  tendencies  and  leaves  it  clear  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  inward  illumination  of  true  knowledge.  The  mind,  which 
in  its  ordinary,  lowly  condition  is  wayward  and  accustomed  to  submit  to 
the  demands  of  every  worldly  impulse  and  passion  of  the  lower  in¬ 
stincts,  is  with  difficulty  controlled  when  the  higher  incentive  makes  its 
appearance  for  the  first  time  as  a  mere  stranger  of  no  authority.  Since 
meditation  is  the  means  of  transmuting  the  ordinary  consciousness  to  the 
higher  state,  it  is  necessary  that  some  previous  training  and  discipline 
should  be  imposed  upon  the  lower  consciousness,  regulating  and  re¬ 
stricting  its  usual  activities  until  it  is  in  complete  submission  to  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  higher  mind.  To  this  end  the  mind  must  first  be  well 
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equipped  with  such  higher  moral  qualities  as  faith,  mindfulness,  energy, 
and  wisdom,  and  must  establish  them  in  such  a  position  that  they  cannot 
be  crushed  by  their  adversaries.  In  all  the  schemes  of  Buddhist  training 
therefore  we  find  that  training  in  morality  (sTla)  is  an  essential  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  further  progress.  Therefore  the  disciple  should  first  have  com¬ 
pletely  perfected  this  preliminary  training  in  Slla,  for  it  is  the  beginning 
of  the  higher  religious  culture.  In  the  words  of  the  Samyutta  Nikaya : 
What  is  the  beginning  of  higher  states?  Slla  of  perfect  purity. 


STla  is  of  paramount  importance  in  meditation  because  it  is  the  antidote 
of  remorse  and  mental  waverings  which  are  inimical  to  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  the  mind.  To  this  effect  it  has  been  said:  Ananda,  the  benefit 
and  advantage  of  moral  virtues  is  the  absence  of  remorse.  Furthermore, 
we  read  in  the  Akankeyya  Sutta: 


Monk,  should  a  monk  desire  to  attain  the  jhanas  which  are  sublime,  su¬ 
perhuman,  the  higher  states  of  consciousness,  conducive  to  a  happy 
life,  let  him  fulfil  the  moral  virtues...  should  he  desire  tranquility... 
psychic  powers...  higher  knowledge...  complete  cessation  of  the  asa- 
vas  -  let  him  fulfil  the  moral  virtues . 


STla,  being  thus  a  fundamental  feature  of  Buddhism,  implies  all  good 
qualities  which  are  included  in  the  category  of  its  moral  and  ethical 
teachings.  Strictly  speaking  it  comprises  first  the  consciousness  built 
up  by  abstinence  from  immoral  conduct,  and  secondly,  the  thought  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  observance  of  the  positive  rules  enacted  for  moral  pu¬ 
rity.  Its  two  salient  characteristics  are:  (1)  samddhdna,  the  firm  estab¬ 
lishing  of  mind  and  thoughts  together  in  harmony,  and  (2)  upadharana, 
the  supporting  and  holding  together  of  all  good  qualities.  The  two  as¬ 
pects  of  sTla,  negative  and  positive,  are  very  distinctly  marked  in  every 
department  of  religious  and  ethical  life.  The  negative  aspect  empha¬ 
sises  abstinence  from  sins  (which  are  varitta,  prohibitions),  and  the 
positive  aspect  the  necessity  of  accumulating  good  and  fulfilling  one’s 
duty  (< cdritta ).  Every  formula  laid  down  in  connection  with  the  pre¬ 
cepts  has  these  two  aspects.  For  instance,  (i)  he  refrains  from  killing, 
lays  aside  the  cudgel  and  the  sword;  (ii)  full  of  kindness  and  compas¬ 
sion  he  lives  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  all  living  things. 
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The  Envious  Are  Not  At  Peace  ^  The  Unenvious 

Are  At  Peace 

18  (8)  The  Story  of  Tissa  (Verses  249  &  250) 

While  residing  at  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  these 
Verses  with  reference  to  Tissa,  a  young  monk. 

It  is  said  of  the  novice  Tissa  that  he  used  to  go  about  finding 
fault  with  the  gifts  of  the  householder  Anathapindika,  and  of 
the  female  lay  disciple  Visakha,  and  even  of  the  multitude  of 
noble  disciples;  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  find  fault  with  the 
Gifts  beyond  Compare.  Whenever  he  received  cold  food  in 
their  refectory,  he  would  complain  because  it  was  cold;  when¬ 
ever  he  received  hot  food,  he  would  complain  because  it  was 
hot.  Whenever  they  gave  but  a  little,  he  would  blame  them, 
saying,  “Why  do  they  give  so  very  little?”  And  whenever  they 
gave  abundant  alms,  he  would  also  blame  them,  saying,  I  sup¬ 
pose  they  had  no  place  in  their  house  to  put  it;”  or,  “Surely  they 
should  give  the  monks  only  so  much  as  they  require  to  support 
life;  so  much  gruel  and  boiled  rice  as  this  is  absolutely 
wasted.”  But  with  reference  to  his  own  kinsfolk,  he  would  say, 
“Oh,  the  house  of  our  kinsfolk  is  a  veritable  tavern  for  all  the 
monks  who  come  from  all  the  four  quarters!”  Thus  did  he  sing 
the  praises  of  his  kinsfolk. 

Now  Tissa  was  in  reality  the  son  of  a  certain  gatekeeper.  While 
accompanying  some  carpenters  on  a  journey  through  the  coun¬ 
try,  he  retired  from  the  world  on  his  arrival  at  Savatthi  and  be¬ 
came  a  monk.  When  the  monks  observed  that  he  was  thus  find¬ 
ing  fault  with  the  gifts  and  other  good  works  of  men,  they 
thought  to  themselves,  “Let  us  find  out  the  truth  about  him.”  So 
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they  asked  him,  “Brother,  where  do  your  kinsfolk  live?”  “In 
such  and  such  a  village,”  replied  Tissa.  The  monks  accordingly 
sent  a  few  novices  there  to  investigate.  The  novices  went  there 
and  asked  the  villagers,  who  provided  them  with  seats  and  food 
in  the  rest-house,  “There  is  a  novice  named  Tissa  who  came 
from  this  village  and  retired  from  the  world;  who  are  his  kins¬ 
folk?”  Thought  the  villagers,  “There  is  no  youth  who  has  left 
any  gentleman’s  household  in  this  village  and  retired  from  the 
world;  what  are  these  novices  saying?”  So  they  said  to  the  nov¬ 
ices,  “Venerables,  we  have  heard  of  a  certain  gatekeeper’s  son 
who  travelled  with  a  company  of  carpenters  and  retired  from 
the  world;  without  doubt  he  is  the  novice  you  refer  to.”  When 
the  young  monks  learned  that  Tissa  had  no  kinsfolk  of  conse¬ 
quence  there,  they  returned  to  Savatthi  and  informed  the 
monks  what  they  had  learned,  saying,  “Venerable,  Tissa  goes 
around  chattering  without  sufficient  cause.”  The  monks  re¬ 
ported  the  matter  to  the  Buddha.  Said  the  Buddha,  “Monks, 
this  is  not  the  first  time  he  has  gone  about  uttering  words  of 
disparagement  and  empty  boasting;  in  a  previous  state  of  exist¬ 
ence  also  he  was  a  braggart.”  The  Buddha  continued,  “Monks, 
if  any  man  is  annoyed  because  others  give  either  little  or  much, 
or  coarse  or  fine  food,  or  because  they  give  nothing  to  him 
when  he  has  given  to  others,  such  a  man  will  not  attain  Trance 
or  Insight  or  the  Paths  and  the  Fruits.”  So  saying,  the  Buddha 
preached  the  Dhamma  by  pronouncing  these  stanzas. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  249) 

jano  ve  yathd  saddham  yathd  pasddanam  daddti 
yd  paresam  tattha  pdnabhojane  mariku  bhavati  so 
ve  diva  vd  rattim  vd  samddhim  na  adhigacchati 
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jano :  people;  ve :  undoubtedly;  yathd  saddham :  in  terms  of 
one’s  faith;  yotf/zd pasadanam :  according  to  one’s  pleasure; 
dcidati :  give;  yd:  if  someone;  pares  am:  others;  toft/za 
pdnabhojane:  deserved  food  and  drink;  manku  bhavati: 
becomes  jealous  of;  so:  he;  ve:  certainly;  diva  vd  rattim  vd: 
day  or  night;  samadhim:  tranquility  of  mind;  na  adhigac- 
chati:  will  not  have 

The  people  give  in  terms  of  the  faith  they  have  in  the  recipient. 
They  give  in  terms  of  their  pleasure.  If  one  is  jealous  when  one 
receives  food  and  drink,  one  will  never  attain  tranquility  of 
mind  -  day  or  night. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  250) 

yassa  etam  samucchinnam  ca  mulaghaccam  samuhatam , 
sa  ve  diva  vd  rattim  vd  samadhim  adhigacchati 

yassa:  if  one’s;  etam:  this  (jealousy);  samucchinnam: 
uproots  fully;  ca:  also;  mulaghaccam:  eradicates  totally; 
samuhatam:  destroys  it;  sa:  he;  diva  ve  rattim  vd:  day  and 
night;  samadhim:  tranquility;  adhigacchati:  will  attain 

If  someone  were  to  fully  uproot  and  totally  eradicate  this  jeal¬ 
ousy,  and  if  it  is  absolutely  destroyed,  he  will,  without  any 
doubt,  attain  tranquility  day  or  night. 

Commentary 

samadhim :  tranquility  of  mind.  Right  concentration  ( samddhi )  is  a  step 
in  the  Eightfold  Noble  Path.  Having  the  mind  fixed  on  a  single  object 
(< cittekaggata ,  literally  means  one-pointedness  of  mind):  this  is  concen¬ 
tration.  ‘Right  concentration’  ( sammdsamadhi ),  in  its  widest  sense,  is 
that  kind  of  mental  concentration  which  is  present  in  every  wholesome 
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state  of  consciousness  ( kusala-citta ),  and  hence  is  accompanied  by  at 
least  right  thought  (2nd  Step),  right  effort  (6th  Step)  and  right  mindful¬ 
ness  (7th  Step).  Wrong  concentration  is  present  in  unwholesome  states 
of  consciousness,  and  hence  is  only  possible  in  the  sensuous,  not  in  a 
higher  sphere.  Samddhi,  used  alone,  always  stands  in  the  Suttas  for 
samma-samadhi,  or  right  concentration. 

The  four  fundamentals  of  mindfulness  (7th  step):  these  are  the  objects 
of  concentration.  The  four  great  efforts  (6th  step):  these  are  the  requi¬ 
sites  for  concentration. 

The  practicing,  developing  and  cultivating  of  these  things:  this  is  the 
development  ( bhavana )  of  concentration.  Right  concentration  ( samma- 
samadhi )  has  two  degrees  of  development:  (1)  neighbourhood  concen¬ 
tration’  (up ac dr a- samddhi),  which  approaches  the  first  absorption 
without,  however,  attaining  it;  (2)  attainment  concentration  (appana- 
samddhi ),  which  is  the  concentration  present  in  the  four  absorptions 
( jhdna ).  These  absorptions  are  mental  states  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
five-fold  sense-activity,  attainable  only  in  solitude  and  by  unremitting 
perseverance  in  the  practice  of  concentration.  In  these  states  all  activity 
of  the  five  senses  is  suspended.  No  visual  or  audible  impressions  arise 
at  such  a  time,  no  bodily  feeling  is  felt.  But,  although  all  outer  sense- 
impressions  have  ceased,  yet  the  mind  remains  active,  perfectly  alert, 
fully  awake. 

The  attainment  of  these  absorptions,  however,  is  not  a  requisite  for  the 
realization  of  the  four  supermundane  paths  of  holiness;  and  neither 
neighbourhood-concentration  nor  attainment-concentration,  as  such, 
possess  the  power  of  conferring  entry  to  the  four  supermundane  paths; 
hence,  they  really  have  no  power  to  free  one  permanently  from  evil 
things.  The  realization  of  the  four  supermundane  paths  is  possible  only 
at  the  moment  of  deep  insight  ( vipassana )  into  the  impermanency  (ani- 
ccatd ).  Miserable  nature  ( dukkhatd )  and  impersonality  (< anattatd )  of 
this  whole  phenomenal  process  of  existence.  This  insight,  again,  is  at¬ 
tainable  only  during  neighbourhood-concentration,  not  during  attain¬ 
ment-concentration. 
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He  who  has  realized  one  or  other  of  the  four  supermundane  paths  with¬ 
out  ever  having  attained  the  absorptions,  is  called  sukka-vipassaka,  or 
suddha-vipassanayanika ,  i.e.,  one  who  has  taken  merely  insight  ( vipas - 
sand )  as  his  vehicle.  He,  however,  who  after  cultivating  the  absorp¬ 
tions,  has  reached  one  of  the  supermundane  paths,  is  called  Samatha- 
yanika,  or  one  who  has  taken  tranquility  ( samatha )  as  his  vehicle 
(ydna ) . 

Mental  tranquility  is  brought  about  by  bhdvand- meditation.  Samatha 
hhdvand,  the  development  of  mental  tranquility  with  concentration,  is 
accompanied  by  three  benefits;  it  gives  happiness  in  the  present  life,  a 
favourable  rebirth,  and  the  freedom  from  mental  defilements  which  is  a 
prerequisite  for  attainment  of  insight.  In  samatha  the  mind  becomes 
like  a  still,  clear  pool  completely  free  from  disturbance  and  agitation, 
and  ready  to  mirror  on  its  surface  the  nature  of  things  as  they  really  are, 
the  aspect  of  them  which  is  hidden  from  ordinary  knowledge  by  the 
restlessness  of  craving.  It  is  the  peace  and  fulfillment  which  is  depicted 
on  the  features  of  the  Buddha,  investing  His  images  with  a  significance 
that  impresses  even  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  what  it  means. 
Such  an  image  of  the  Buddha  can  itself  be  a  very  suitable  object  of 
meditation,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  one  that  most  Buddhists  instinctively 
use.  The  very  sight  of  the  tranquil  Buddha  image  can  calm  and  pacify  a 
mind  distraught  with  worldly  hopes  and  fears.  It  is  the  certain  and  visi¬ 
ble  assurance  of  Nibbana. 
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Craving  Is  The  Worst  Flood 

18  (9)  The  Story  of  Five  Lay-Disciples  (Verse  251) 


While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse  with  reference  to  five  lay-disciples. 

The  story  goes  that  these  five  men  went  to  the  monastery  desir¬ 
ing  to  hear  the  Dhamma  and,  having  saluted  the  Buddha,  sat 
down  respectfully  on  one  side.  Now  in  the  case  of  the  Buddhas, 
no  such  thought  ever  enters  their  mind  as  the  following,  “This 
man  is  a  Khattiya,  this  man  is  a  Brahman,  this  is  a  rich  man, 
this  is  a  poor  man;  I  will  preach  the  Dhamma  to  this  man  in 
such  wise  as  to  exalt  him;  I  will  not  do  so,  however,  in  the  case 
of  this  other  man.”  It  matters  not  with  reference  to  what  subject 
the  Buddhas  preach  the  Dhamma.  They  place  reverence  for  the 
Dhamma  before  all  else,  and  preach  the  Dhamma  as  though 
they  were  bringing  down  the  Celestial  River  from  the  sky. 

But  though  the  Buddha  preached  the  Dhamma  in  this  wise  to 
the  five  men  who  sat  about  him,  one  of  them  was  asleep  while 
sitting,  the  second  one  was  drawing  lines  with  his  fingers  on 
the  ground,  the  third  was  trying  to  shake  a  tree,  the  fourth  was 
looking  up  at  the  sky.  The  fifth  was  the  only  one  who  was  re¬ 
spectfully  and  attentively  listening  to  the  Buddha.  Venerable 
Ananda,  who  was  near  the  Buddha,  fanning  him,  saw  the  dif¬ 
ferent  behaviour  of  the  five  disciples  and  said  to  the  Buddha, 
“Venerable  Sir!  While  you  were  expounding  the  Dhamma  like 
big  drops  of  rain  falling  from  the  sky,  only  one  out  of  those 
five  people  was  listening  attentively.”  Then  Venerable  Ananda 
described  the  different  behaviour  of  the  other  four  to  the 
Buddha  and  asked  why  they  were  behaving  thus. 
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The  Buddha  then  explained  to  Venerable  Ananda,  “Ananda, 
these  people  could  not  get  rid  of  their  old  habits.  In  their  past 
existences,  the  first  one  was  a  snake;  as  a  snake  usually  coils  it¬ 
self  up  and  goes  to  sleep,  so  also,  this  man  goes  to  sleep  while 
listening  to  the  Dhamma.  The  one  who  was  scratching  the 
earth  with  his  hand  was  an  earthworm,  the  one  who  was  shak¬ 
ing  the  tree  was  a  monkey,  the  one  who  was  gazing  up  at  the 
sky  was  an  astronomer  and  the  one  who  was  listening  atten¬ 
tively  to  the  Dhamma  was  a  learned  astrologer.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  Ananda,  you  must  remember  that  one  must  be  attentive  to 
be  able  to  understand  the  Dhamma  and  that  there  are  many 
people  who  cannot  follow  what  is  being  said.” 

Venerable  Ananda  then  asked  the  Buddha,  “Venerable  Sir! 
What  are  the  things  that  prevent  people  from  being  able  to  take 
in  the  Dhamma?”  And  the  Buddha  replied.  “Ananda,  they  are 
unable  to  do  so  by  reason  of  lust,  by  reason  of  hatred,  by  reason 
of  delusion.  For  there  is  no  fire  like  the  fire  of  lust,  consuming 
living  beings  as  it  does,  without  leaving  so  much  as  ashes  be¬ 
hind.  To  be  sure,  the  world-conflagration  which  closes  an  ep¬ 
och  burns  up  the  world  without  leaving  anything  behind,  but 
this  is  a  fire  which  breaks  out  only  on  the  appearance  of  the 
seven  suns,  and  this  fire  burns  only  at  times  and  at  seasons.  But 
as  for  the  fire  of  lust,  there  is  no  time  when  the  fire  of  lust  does 
not  burn.  Therefore,  I  say  that  there  is  no  fire  like  the  fire  of 
lust,  no  grip  like  hatred,  no  snare  like  delusion,  and  no  river 
like  Craving.”  At  the  end  of  the  discourse,  the  one  who  was  lis¬ 
tening  attentively  attained  sotapatti  fruition. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  251) 

ragasamo  aggi  natthi ,  dosasamo  gaho  natthi , 

mohasamam  jdlam  natthi ,  tanhdsamd  nadT  natthi 
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rdgasamo :  comparable  to  lust;  aggi :  a  fire;  natthi :  there  is 
not;  dosasamo :  comparable  to  hatred;  ga/zd:  a  grip;  natthi : 
there  is  not;  mohasamam :  comparable  to  ignorance;  jalam : 
a  net;  natthi'.  there  is  not;  tanhdsama :  comparable  to  desire; 
zzrzdf:  a  river;  natthi'.  there  is  not 

There  is  no  fire  like  passion.  There  is  no  grip  like  hatred.  There 
is  no  net  like  ignorance.  There  is  no  torrent  like  craving. 

Commentary 

ragasamo ,  dosasamo ,  mohasamam,  tanhasama :  All  the  main  blem¬ 
ishes  of  the  human  mind  are  compared  to  various  disasters  that  affect 
man.  Lust  ( rago )  is  compared  to  fire.  Hatred  ( dosa )  is  thought  of  as  a 
grip.  Ignorance  ( moha )  is  compared  to  a  net.  Craving  ( tanha )  is  com¬ 
pared  to  a  furious  flood:  this  enables  people  to  understand  mental 
blemishes  in  physical  terms. 
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Easy  To  See  Are  The  Faults  Of  Others 

1 8  (1 0)  The  Story  of  Mendaka  the  Rich  Man  (Verse  252) 

While  residing  near  the  town  of  Bhaddiya,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse  with  reference  to  the  renowned  rich  man  Mendaka 
and  his  family. 

Once,  during  his  tour  of  Anga  and  Uttara  regions,  the  Buddha 
saw  in  his  vision  that  time  was  ripe  for  Mendaka,  his  wife,  his 
son,  his  daughter-in-law,  his  granddaughter  and  his  servant,  to 
attain  sotapatti  fruition.  Seeing  the  prospect  of  these  six  people 
attaining  sotapatti  fruition,  the  Buddha  went  to  the  town  of 
Bhaddiya. 

Mendaka  was  an  extremely  rich  man.  It  was  said  that  he  found 
a  large  number  of  life-size  golden  statues  of  goats  in  his  back¬ 
yard.  For  this  reason,  he  was  known  as  Mendaka  (a  goat)  the 
rich  man.  Again,  it  was  also  said  that  during  the  time  of  Vipassi 
Buddha  he  had  donated  a  monastery  for  Vipassi  Buddha  and  a 
congregation  hall  complete  with  a  platform  for  the  preacher. 
On  completion  of  these  buildings  he  made  offerings  of  alms- 
food  to  Vipassi  Buddha  and  the  monks  for  four  months.  Then, 
in  yet  another  of  his  past  existences,  when  he  was  a  rich  man  in 
Baranasi,  there  was  a  famine  throughout  the  region.  One  day 
they  had  cooked  a  meal  just  enough  for  the  members  of  the 
family  when  a  paccekabuddha  stood  at  the  door  for  alms-food. 
Then  and  there  he  offered  all  the  food.  But  due  to  his  great 
faith  and  generosity,  the  rice  pot  was  later  found  to  be  miracu¬ 
lously  filled  up  again;  so  also  were  his  granaries. 

Mendaka  and  his  family,  hearing  that  the  Buddha  was  coming 
to  Bhaddiya,  went  to  pay  homage  to  him.  On  the  way  he  met  a 
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number  of  heretics  who  said  to  him,  “Householder,  how  is  it 
that  you,  who  believe  in  the  Activity  of  Souls,  go  to  the  hermit 
Gotama,  who  does  not?”  Thus  did  the  heretics  seek  to  dissuade 
him  from  his  purpose.  But  instead  of  paying  any  attention  to 
them,  he  went  and  saluted  the  Buddha  and  seated  himself  re¬ 
spectfully  on  one  side.  Thereupon  the  Buddha  preached  the 
Dhamma  to  him  in  orderly  sequence. 

After  hearing  the  discourse  given  by  the  Buddha,  Mendaka,  his 
wife  Candapaduma,  his  son  Dhananjaya,  his  daughter-in-law 
Sumanadevi,  his  granddaughter  Visakha  and  the  servant  Punna 
attained  sotapatti  fruition.  Mendaka  then  told  the  Buddha  how, 
on  his  way,  some  ascetics  had  spoken  ill  of  the  Buddha  and  had 
tried  to  dissuade  him  from  coming  to  see  Him.  The  Buddha  then 
said,  “My  disciple,  it  is  natural  for  people  not  to  see  one’s  own 
faults,  and  to  exaggerate  other  people’s  faults  and  failings.” 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  252) 

ahhesam  vajjam  sudassam  attano  pana  duddasam 
hi  so  paresam  vajjani  bhusam  yatha  opunati  kalim 
kitavd  satho  iva  attano  pana  chadeti 

ahhesam :  others’;  vajjam :  fault;  sudassam:  easy  to  see; 
attano  pana:  but  one’s  own  (fault);  duddasam:  is  difficult 
to  see;  hi:  so  it  is;  so:  he;  paresam:  others’;  vajjani:  faults; 
bhusam  yatha:  like  chaff;  opunati:  winnows  into  promi¬ 
nence;  kalim:  one’s  own  body;  kitavd:  with  leafs  and 
branches  camouflaging;  satho  iva:  like  the  bird-hunter; 
attano  pana:  one’s  own  faults;  chadeti:  conceals 
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The  faults  of  others  are  clearly  observed.  But  one’s  own  faults 
are  difficult  to  see.  A  person  winnows  the  faults  of  others  into 
prominence,  like  chaff.  He  hides  his  own  like  the  bird-hunter 
who  conceals  himself  with  leaves  and  twigs. 

Commentary 

kitava :  camouflage.  Here,  the  image  of  a  bird-hunter  ( satho )  covering 
himself  with  twigs  and  branches  to  conceal  his  presence  from  birds,  is 
used.  In  the  same  way  the  evil  person,  too,  camouflages  his  intentions 
to  deceive  others. 
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Seeing  Others’  faults 

1 8  (1 1 )  The  Story  of  Venerable  UjjhanasannI  (Verse  253) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse  with  reference  to  Venerable  UjjhanasannI. 

Venerable  UjjhanasannI  was  always  finding  fault  with  and 
speaking  ill  of  others.  Other  monks  reported  him  to  the  Buddha. 
The  Buddha  replied  to  them,  “Monks,  if  someone  finds  fault 
with  another  so  as  to  teach  him  good  ways,  it  is  not  an  act  of 
evil  and  is  therefore  not  to  be  blamed.  But,  if  someone  is  al¬ 
ways  finding  fault  with  others  and  speaking  ill  of  them  just  out 
of  spite  and  malice,  he  will  not  attain  concentration  and  mental 
absorption  (jhdna ).  He  will  not  be  able  to  understand  the 
Dhamma,  and  moral  intoxicants  ( asavcis )  will  increase  in  him. 

Then  the  Buddha  pronounced  this  stanza. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  253) 

paravajjdnupassissa  niccam  ujjhdnasahhino 
tassa  dsavd  vaddhanti  so  dsavakkhayd  drd 

paravajjdnupassissa :  those  who  are  given  to  the  habit  of 
observing  faults  of  others;  niccam :  constantly;  ujjhd¬ 
nasannind’.  deride  others;  tassa:  his;  dsavd:  taints; 
vaddhanti:  grow;  so:  he;  dsavakkhayd:  from  the  state  of 
taintlessness;  drd:  is  far  away 

There  are  those  who  are  given  to  the  habit  of  observing  the 
faults  of  others.  They  deride  others  constantly.  Their  taints  keep 
on  thriving,  and  are  far  away  from  the  state  of  taintlessness. 
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Commentary 

ujjhanasannind:  tending  to  divide  others.  The  name  of  the  Venerable 
in  the  story  derives  from  his  personal  weakness  in  finding  fault  with 
others,  merely  to  destroy  them. 

paravajjanupassissa :  those  who  are  given  to  the  habit  of  observing  the 
faults  of  others.  This  is  a  shortcoming  of  most  men.  It  is  almost  a  by¬ 
product  of  worldly  life.  In  day  to  day  life,  much  unhappiness  is  caused 
by  this  habit.  This  habit  arises  partly  due  to  the  inclination  of  some  to  be 
talkative.  When  they  talk  without  inhibition  fault-finding,  too,  happens. 

“Much  talking  is  a  source  of  danger, 

Through  silence  misfortune  is  avoided, 

The  talkative  parrot  in  a  cage  is  shut, 

While  birds  that  cannot  talk  fly  freely.” 

(Tibetan  Yoga) 

How  often  do  we  speak  deliberately?  How  often  do  we  know  what  we 
are  going  to  say  before  words  have  come  tumbling  out  of  our  mouths? 
And  sometimes  we  can  even  surprise  ourselves  by  what  we  have  said 
as  much  as  we  may  have  surprised  and  shocked  the  person  to  whom  we 
were  talking.  And  quite  often  we  wish  we  had  not  said  something  after 
we  have  said  it.  But  then  it  is  too  late,  for  words  that  have  once  come 
out  can  never  be  withdrawn,  even  though  we  may  apologize  for  them 
and  retract  them.  For  they  have  been  expressed  and  there  they  abide 
forever.  The  sound  vibrations  made  by  our  vocal  cords  have  become 
something  in  the  world,  part  of  the  world.  Some  people  believe  that  the 
same  is  true  of  thought;  that  a  thought  once  made,  whether  good  or 
bad,  never  disappears  out  of  existence  again.  This  is  a  very  serious  idea 
when  we  remember  how  lightly  we  utter  words  in  anger,  dislike,  con¬ 
tempt  or  unkindness,  and  these  words  are  conditioned  reflexes.  An 
event  occurs  that  annoys  us  and  before  we  are  aware  of  it  certain  angry 
words  have  tumbled  out.  And  the  next  stage,  of  course,  after  noticing 
what  we  are  saying  is  to  notice  what  we  are  thinking,  for  we  must  think 
before  we  speak,  although  generally  the  thought  is  so  rapid  as  to  merge 
itself  with  the  words.  The  injunction  we  often  hear  from  grown  ups  to 
“Think  before  you  speak!”  (although  they  seldom  do  so  themselves) 
means  to  slow  up  the  rate  of  our  replies  so  that  we  know  our  thought 
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before  we  express  it  aloud;  then  we  know  what  we  are  saying.  If  you 
can  form  the  habit  of  noticing  what  you  are  saying,  and  if  you  think 
about  it,  you  will  soon  be  able  to  see  what  sort  of  remarks  come  out  the 
most  rapidly  and  the  most  violently  -  the  ones  that  hurt  other  people 
the  most.  When  you  reason  something  out  you  have  to  think  and  there¬ 
fore  speak  slowly,  but  when  your  emotions  are  aroused,  when  you  feel 
anger  or  dislike  or  pity  or  sorrow  or  resentment,  then  your  emotions 
(whose  centre  is  the  middle  of  the  brain)  send  their  direction  to  the 
tongue  and  rapid,  violent  words  pour  forth  before  you  can  stop  them. 
Thoughts  controlled  mean  words  controlled,  and  words  controlled 
mean  actions  controlled,  for  angry  words  are  often  followed  by  blows, 
and  control  of  words  and  actions  means  that  you  cannot  be  provoked 
into  a  fight  and  perhaps  into  drawing  a  knife  and  doing  someone  seri¬ 
ous  injury.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  good  fun  trying  to  see  the  effect  you  pro¬ 
duce  on  someone  by  refusing  to  allow  yourself  to  be  provoked.  They 
tend  to  get  more  and  more  infuriated  because  they  are  trying  to  anger 
you  and  just  cannot  do  it.  Then  you  can  watch  and  see  how  silly  people 
look  when  they  are  losing  their  tempers,  and  you  will  know  how  silly 
you  would  look  when  you  lose  yours.  So  remember,  the  tongue  is  re¬ 
ally  your  servant  and  you  are  its  master,  and  it  should  therefore  say 
what  you  want  it  to  say,  and  not  run  off  on  its  own  as  it  does  so  often. 
For  unfortunately,  with  most  of  us,  it’s  our  tongue  that  is  master  of  us 
and  we  are  its  slaves,  and  we  have  to  listen  to  what  it  speaks  in  our 
name,  and  we  seem  unable  to  stop  it  wagging. 


“One  does  not  become  a  wise  man  just  by  talking  a  lot, 
neither  is  he  versed  in  the  doctrine  because  he  speaks  much.” 
(Buddha) 


Sometimes  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  out  the  truth  through  arguments. 
One  who  possesses  oratorical  power  could  twist  and  hide  the  facts  for 
his  own  sake,  and  could  easily  run  down  another’s  point  of  view.  Espe¬ 
cially,  heated  arguments  never  bring  any  good  results.  One  who  wants 
to  know  the  real  facts  must  think  quietly  and  discuss  with  others 
calmly  and  gently.  The  truth  will  never  come  out  through  heated  argu¬ 
ments,  or  by  hurting  the  feelings  of  others;  because  everybody  tries  to 
defend  his  own  prestige  even  though  he  knows  he  is  in  the  wrong. 
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Nothing  Is  Eternal  Other  Than  Nibbana 

The  Buddha  Has  No  Anxiety 

1 8  (1 2)  The  Story  of  Subhadda  the  Wandering  Ascetic 

(Verses  254  &  255) 

While  residing  at  the  Sal  Forest  of  the  Mallas  at  Upavattana  in 
the  city  of  Kusinara,  the  Buddha  spoke  these  verses  just  before 
Parinibbana  (The  Great  Demise)  in  reply  to  the  question  raised 
by  Subhadda  the  wandering  ascetic. 

The  story  goes  that  in  times  long  past,  when  Subhadda’ s 
younger  brother  gave  alms,  nine  times,  of  the  first-fruits  of  a 
certain  crop,  Subhadda  himself  had  no  desire  to  give  alms  and 
refused,  but  in  the  end  did  give  alms.  As  a  result  of  this,  he 
failed  to  see  the  Buddha  both  in  the  First  Period  of  Enlighten¬ 
ment  and  in  the  Second.  In  the  Last  Period  of  Enlightenment, 
however,  when  the  Buddha  had  come  to  the  time  of  the  Great 
Decease,  he  thought  to  himself,  “I  have  entertained  doubts  on 
three  points  and  have  asked  the  old  monks  to  resolve  my  doubts 
for  me.  But  because  I  have  looked  upon  the  monk  Gotama  as  a 
novice,  I  have  never  asked  him.  Now,  however,  the  time  of  his 
Great  Decease  has  come,  and  if  I  do  not  ask  him  now,  I  may  be 
sorry  hereafter.”  Accordingly,  he  approached  the  Buddha. 

Venerable  Ananda  sought  to  prevent  him.  But  the  Buddha  gave 
him  leave  to  approach,  saying  to  the  Venerable,  “Ananda,  do 
not  keep  Subhadda  away;  let  him  ask  me  his  question.”  There¬ 
fore,  Subhadda  entered  within  the  curtain,  seated  himself  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  and  asked  the  Buddha  the  following  questions, 
“Sir  monk,  is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  path  through  the  air?  Can 
one  be  called  a  monk  who  is  an  outsider?  Are  the  Aggregates 
eternal?”  Thereupon  the  Buddha  informed  him  that  these 
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things  have  no  real  existence,  expounding  the  Dhamma  in 
these  stanzas. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  254) 

akdse  padam  natthi ,  bdhire  samano  natthi ,  pajd 
papancdbhirata ,  Tathagata  nippapancd 

dkase :  in  the  sky;  padam  natthi :  footsteps  are  not  seen; 
bdhire :  outside;  samano :  monks;  natthi'.  are  not  found; 
pay'd:  the  masses;  papancdbhirata'.  are  engulfed  in  worldly 
attractions;  Tathagata:  the  Buddhas;  nippapancd:  are 
totally  bereft  of  worldly  preoccupations 

In  the  skies,  there  are  no  footsteps  that  can  be  discerned.  In  the 
same  way,  outside  the  Buddhist  system,  there  are  no  persons 
that  could  be  discerned  as  Samanas  -  monks.  The  ordinary 
masses  are  assailed  by  worldly  hindrances.  But  the  Buddhas 
are  not  affected  by  those  hindrances. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  255) 

akdse  padam  natthi  bdhire  samano  natthi ,  sassatd 
sahkhdrd  natthi  Buddhanam  ihjitam  natthi 

dkase:  in  the  sky;  padam  natthi:  footsteps  are  not  seen; 
bdhire:  outside;  samano:  monks;  natthi:  are  not  found;  sas¬ 
satd:  eternity;  sahkhdrd:  of  the  component  thing;  natthi: 
there  is  not;  Buddhanam:  for  the  Buddha;  ihjitam:  agitation 
or  anxiety;  natthi:  there  is  not 

In  the  skies,  there  are  no  footsteps  that  can  be  discerned.  In  the 
same  way,  outside  the  Buddhist  system  there  are  no  persons 
who  could  be  described  as  Samanas-bhikkhus.  No  component 
thing  is  eternal.  The  Buddha  has  no  agitation  or  anxiety. 
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Commentary 


Ascetic  Subhadda.  The  last  personal  convert  of  the  Buddha  was  As¬ 
cetic  Subhadda.  He  has  a  significant  place  in  the  history  of  Buddhism 
on  account  of  that  fact.  At  the  time  of  the  Buddha’s  Parinibbana,  a 
wandering  Ascetic,  named  Subhadda  was  living  at  Kusinara.  He  heard 
the  news  that  the  Ascetic  Gotama  would  attain  Parinibbana  in  the  last 
watch  of  the  night.  And  he  thought,  I  have  heard  grown-up  and  elderly 
teachers,  and  their  teachers,  the  wandering  ascetics,  say  that  seldom 
and  very  seldom,  indeed,  do  Exalted,  Fully  Enlightened  arahats  arise  in 
this  world.  Tonight  in  the  last  watch  the  Ascetic  Gotama  will  attain 
Parinibbana.  A  doubt  has  arisen  in  me,  and  I  have  confidence  in  the  as¬ 
cetic  Gotama.  Capable,  indeed,  is  the  ascetic  Gotama  to  teach  the  doc¬ 
trine  so  that  I  may  dispel  my  doubt.” 

samand  natthi  bahire :  Outside  the  Dispensation  (sasana)  of  the 
Buddha. 


Here  samana  refers  to  Saints  who  have  realized  the  four  Paths  and  four 
Fruits.  They  are  the  Ariya  Saints  who  have  attained  Nibbana. 


There  is  no  single  impediment  such  as  craving,  pride  and  so  on,  by 
means  of  which  the  Buddhas  regard  the  conditioned  things  as  eternal. 

Thereupon  Subhadda,  the  wandering  ascetic,  went  to  Upavattana  Sala 
grove  of  the  Mallas  where  the  Venerable  Ananda  was,  and  approach¬ 
ing  him  spoke  as  follows:  “I  have  heard  grown-up  and  elderly  teachers 
and  their  teachers,  the  wandering  ascetics,  say  that  seldom,  and  very 
seldom,  indeed,  do  exalted,  fully  enlightened  arahats  arise  in  this 
world.  Tonight,  in  the  last  watch  of  the  night,  Ascetic  Gotama  will  at¬ 
tain  Parinibbana.  A  doubt  has  arisen  in  me,  and  I  have  confidence  in 
the  Ascetic  Gotama.  Capable,  indeed,  is  the  Ascetic  Gotama  to  teach 
the  doctrine  so  that  I  may  dispel  my  doubts.  Shall  I,  O  Ananda,  obtain  a 
glimpse  of  the  Ascetic  Gotama?” 

“Enough,  friend  Subhadda,  do  not  worry  the  Buddha.  The  Buddha  is 
wearied,”  said  the  Venerable  Ananda. 


For  the  second  and  third  time  Subhadda  repeated  his  request,  and  for  the 
second  and  third  time  Venerable  Ananda  replied  in  the  same  manner. 
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The  Buddha  heard  the  conversation  between  the  Venerable  Ananda 
and  Subhadda,  and  addressing  Ananda,  said:  “Nay,  Ananda,  do  not 
prevent  Subhadda.  Let  Subhadda,  O  Ananda,  behold  the  Accomplished 
One.  Whatsoever  Subhadda  will  ask  of  me,  all  that  will  be  with  the  de¬ 
sire  for  knowledge,  and  not  to  annoy  me.  And  whatever  I  shall  say  in 
answer  he  will  readily  understand.” 

Thereupon  the  Venerable  Ananda  introduced  Subhadda  to  the  Buddha. 
Subhadda  exchanged  friendly  greetings  with  the  Buddha  and  sitting 
aside  said,  “There  are  these  ascetics  and  priests,  O  Gotama,  who  are 
leaders  of  companies  and  congregations,  who  are  heads  of  sects  and 
are  well-known,  renowned  religious  teachers,  esteemed  as  good  men 
by  the  multitude,  as,  for  instance,  Purana  Kassapa,  Makkhall  Gosala, 
Ajita  Kesakambali,  Pakudha  Kaccayana,  Sanjaya  Bellatthiputta,  Ni- 
gantha  Nathaputta  -  have  they  all,  as  they  themselves  claim,  thor¬ 
oughly  understood  the  Truth  or  not,  or  have  some  of  them  understood, 
and  some  not?” 


“Let  it  be,  O  Subhadda!  Trouble  not  yourself  as  to  whether  all  or  some 
have  realized  it  or  not.  I  shall  teach  the  doctrine  to  you.  Listen  and  bear 
it  well  in  mind.  I  shall  speak.”  “So  be  it,  Lord!”  replied  Subhadda. 


The  Buddha  spoke  as  follows:  “In  whatever  Dispensation  there  exists 
not  the  Noble  Eightfold  Path,  neither  is  the  First  Samana,  nor  the  Sec¬ 
ond,  nor  the  Third,  nor  the  Fourth  to  be  found  therein.  In  whatever  Dis¬ 
pensation,  O  Subhadda,  there  exists  the  Noble  Eightfold  Path,  there 
also  are  to  be  found  the  First  Samana,  the  Second  Samana,  the  Third 
Samana,  the  Fourth  Samana.  In  this  Dispensation,  O  Subhadda,  there 
exists  the  Noble  Eightfold  Path. 


“Here,  indeed,  are  found  the  First  Samana,  the  Second  Samana,  the 
Third  Samana,  and  the  Fourth  Samana.  The  other  foreign  schools  are 
empty  of  Samanas.  If,  O  Subhadda,  the  disciples  live  rightly,  the  world 
would  not  be  void  of  arahats.  My  age  was  twenty-nine  when  I  went 
forth  as  a  seeker  after  what  is  good.  Now  one  and  fifty  years  are  gone 
since  I  was  ordained.  Outside  this  fold  there  is  not  a  single  ascetic  who 
acts  even  partly  in  accordance  with  this  realizable  doctrine.” 


Thereupon  Subhadda  spoke  to  the  Buddha  as  follows:  “Excellent,  Lord 
excellent!  It  is  as  if,  O  Lord,  a  man  were  to  set  upright  that  which  was 
overturned,  or  were  to  reveal  that  which  was  hidden,  or  were  to  point 
the  way  to  one  who  has  gone  astray,  or  were  to  hold  a  lamp  amidst  the 
darkness,  so  that  whoever  has  eyes  may  see,  even  so  has  the  doctrine 
been  expounded  in  various  ways  by  the  Buddha.  And  I,  Lord,  seek  ref¬ 
uge  in  the  Buddha,  the  Doctrine,  and  the  Sangha.  May  I  receive  the 
Lesser  and  the  Higher  Ordination  in  the  presence  of  the  Buddha!” 

“Whoever,  Subhadda,”  said  the  Buddha,  “being  already  committed  to 
the  other  doctrines  desires  the  Lesser  and  the  Higher  Ordination,  re¬ 
mains  on  probation  for  four  months.  At  the  end  of  four  months,  the  dis¬ 
ciples  approving,  he  is  ordained  and  raised  to  the  status  of  a  monk. 
Nevertheless,  on  understanding,  I  make  the  individual  exception.” 

Then  said  Subhadda,  “If,  Lord,  those  already  committed  to  other  doc¬ 
trines,  who  desire  the  Lesser  and  the  Higher  Ordination  in  this  Dispen¬ 
sation,  remain  on  probation  for  four  months,  I  too  will  remain  on  pro¬ 
bation;  and  after  the  lapse  of  that  period,  the  disciples  approving,  let 
me  be  received  into  the  Sangha  and  raised  to  the  status  of  a  monk.” 

Thereupon  the  Buddha  addressed  Ananda  and  said,  “Then,  Ananda, 
you  may  ordain  Subhadda.”  “So  be  it,  Lord!”  replied  Ananda. 

And  Subhadda,  the  wandering  ascetic,  spoke  to  the  Venerable  Ananda 
as  follows,  “It  is  a  gain  to  you,  O  Venerable  Ananda!  It  is  indeed  a  great 
gain  to  you,  for  you  have  been  anointed  by  the  anointment  of  disciple- 
ship  in  the  presence  of  the  Buddha  by  Himself.”  Subhadda  received  in 
the  presence  of  the  Buddha  the  Lesser  and  the  Higher  Ordination. 

And  in  no  long  time  after  his  Higher  Ordination,  the  Venerable  Sub¬ 
hadda,  living  alone,  remote  from  men,  strenuous,  energetic,  and  reso¬ 
lute,  realized,  in  this  life  itself,  by  his  own  intuitive  knowledge,  the 
consummation  of  that  incomparable  Life  of  Holiness,  and  lived  abid¬ 
ing  in  that  state  for  the  sake  of  which  sons  of  noble  families  rightly 
leave  the  householder’s  life  for  the  homeless  life.  He  perceived  that  re¬ 
birth  was  ended,  completed  was  the  Holy  Life,  that  after  this  life  there 
was  none  other. 
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Dhammattha  V  agga 


Established  in  Dhamma 


The  Just  And  The  Impartial  Are  The  Best 
Judges  ss£  Firmly  Rooted  In  The  Law 

19  (1)  The  Story  of  the  Judge  (Verses  256  &  257) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
these  verses  with  reference  to  some  judges  who  were  corrupt. 

On  a  certain  day  the  monks  made  their  alms-round  in  a  settle¬ 
ment  at  the  north  gate  of  Savatthi,  and  returning  from  their  pil¬ 
grimage  to  the  monastery,  passed  through  the  center  of  the  city. 
At  that  moment,  a  cloud  came  up,  and  the  rain  began  to  fall. 
Entering  a  hall  of  justice  opposite,  they  saw  lords  of  justice 
taking  bribes  and  depriving  lawful  owners  of  their  property. 
Seeing  this,  they  thought,  “Ah,  these  men  are  unrighteous!  Un¬ 
til  now  we  supposed  they  rendered  righteous  judgments.” 
When  the  rain  was  over,  they  went  to  the  monastery,  saluted 
the  Buddha,  and  sitting  respectfully  on  one  side,  informed  him 
of  the  incident.  Said  the  Buddha,  “Monks,  they  that  yield  to 
evil  desires  and  decide  a  cause  by  violence,  are  not  properly 
called  justices;  only  they  that  penetrate  within  a  wrong,  and 
without  violence  render  judgement  according  to  the  wrong 
committed,  are  properly  called  justices.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  256) 

yena  attham  sahasd  naye  tena  dhammattho  na  hoti 
pandito  yd  ca  attham  ca  anattham  ca  ubho  niccheyya 

yena :  if  for  some  reason;  attham :  the  meaning;  sahasd 
naye :  falsely  adjudged;  tena :  by  that;  dhammattho'.  based 
on  justice;  na  hoti :  he  is  not;  pandito :  the  wise  person;  yd 
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ca:  in  his  way;  attham  ca:  justice;  anattham  ca:  and  the 
injustice;  ubho :  these  two;  niccheyya :  decides 

If  for  some  reason  someone  were  to  judge  what  is  right  and 
wrong,  arbitrarily,  that  judgement  is  not  established  on  right¬ 
eousness.  But,  the  wise  person  judges  what  is  right  and  what  is 
wrong  discriminately,  without  prejudice. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  257) 

asdhasena  dhammena  samena  pare  nayatT  dhammassa 
gutto  medhavT  dhammatthito  ti  pavuccati 

asdhasena :  without  being  arbitrary;  dhammena :  right¬ 
eously;  samena:  impartially;  pare:  others;  nayatT:  judges; 
dhammassa:  by  the  law  of  righteousness;  gutto:  protected; 
medhavi:  that  wise  person;  dhammatthito  ti:  one 
established  in  the  righteous;  pavuccati:  is  called 

That  wise  person,  who  dispenses  justice  and  judges  others  im¬ 
partially,  without  bias,  non- arbitrarily,  is  guarded  by  and  is  in 
accordance  with  the  Law  of  Righteousness.  Such  a  person  is 
described  as  well  established  in  the  Dhamma. 


Commentary 


dhammatthito:  one  who  is  established  in  righteousness.  The  Buddha 
has  always  made  it  clear  that  an  intellectual  appreciation  of  the  intrica¬ 
cies  of  the  Dhamma  is  not  all  fruitful  unless  one  is  firmly  established  in 
the  Dhamma  -  to  say  one  should  organize  his  style  of  life  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Dhamma.  At  this  stage,  it  is  essential  to  know  what  is  the 
word  of  the  Buddhas. 
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If  one  wishes  to  know  what  were  the  words  of  the  Buddha  Himself, 
then  the  books  about  Buddhism  will  not  suffice  and  one  should  turn  to 
the  records  of  His  Teachings  collected  in  the  Pali  canon.  This  canoni¬ 
cal  collection  of  the  Buddha  word  cannot  be  compressed  into  one 
handy  volume  although  there  are  many  brief  formulations  of  the 
Dhamma  from  different  points  of  view.  As  the  Buddha  taught  for 
forty-five  years,  so  the  records  of  His  Dhamma  and  the  Vinaya  are 
compendious. 

Most  of  the  books  in  the  Pali  canon  have  been  translated  once,  very 
few  have  two  or  three  translations,  while  only  one  book  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  several  times  into  English  (the  Dhammapada).  The  summary  be¬ 
low  includes  only  the  canon  in  Pali,  the  language  spoken  by  the 
Buddha,  the  works  of  which  are  complete.  Sanskrit  canons  are  either 
fragmentary,  existing  only  in  Chinese  and  Tibetan  translations  and  un¬ 
translated  into  English,  or  else  are  composed  of  much  later  works 
which,  although  they  are  often  ascribed  to  Gotama  the  Buddha,  can 
hardly  be  his  words. 


The  Pali  canon  was  codified  in  the  first  council  after  the  Buddha’s 
passing  (parinibbdna ).  A  few  items  have  been  added  at  later  dates. 
This  canon  was  then  transmitted  by  memorizers  -  monks  who  learned 
portions  of  the  discourses  by  heart  from  their  Teachers,  and  in  turn 
transmitted  the  memorized  text  to  their  monk-pupils.  This  verbal  trans¬ 
mission  lasted  for  about  four  hundred  years.  Many  brahmins  trained  in 
the  art  of  committing  texts  to  memory  became  monks  and  faithfully 
transmitted  the  canon  in  Pali  language  until  the  time  of  the  fourth 
council  in  Sri  Lanka. 


Due  to  the  disturbed  conditions  of  those  times,  the  senior  monks  de¬ 
cided  to  commit  the  whole  canon  to  writing.  They  assembled  for  this 
purpose  and  wrote  the  Buddha’s  word  using  the  metal  stylus  to  inscribe 
ola  palm  leaves.  Since  that  time  the  canon  has  been  copied  using  the 
same  materials  until  printed  editions  began  to  appear  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  first  complete  printed  edition  was  published  by 
order  of  King  Rama  the  Fifth  (Chulalongkorn)  using  the  Thai  script. 
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In  the  West,  the  Pali  Text  Society  was  founded  by  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids 
in  1881,  for  the  publication  of  the  entire  canon  in  Latin-script.  This  is 
now  complete  and  most  of  it  has  also  been  translated  into  English  and 
published  by  that  society. 

The  canon  is  composed  of  the  following  sections  and  subsections.  The 
renderings  in  English  of  the  Pali  names  for  them  are  the  titles  of  the 
published  translations  of  the  Pali  Text  Society  (PTS)  unless  otherwise 
stated. 

I.  Vinaya-Pitaka :  “The  Book  of  the  Discipline”  (lit.:  Volume  of  Dis¬ 

cipline)  six  books  in  complete  translation. 

(1)  Bhikkhu-vibhanga  -  the  matrix  of  discipline  for  monks. 

(2)  Bhikkhunl-vibhanga  -  the  matrix  of  discipline  for  nuns. 

(3)  Mahavagga  -  the  great  collection  of  miscellaneous  disciplines. 

(4)  Cullavagga  -  the  lesser  collection  of  miscellaneous  disciplines. 

(5)  Parivara  -  a  summary  composed  in  Sri  Lanka. 

(6)  Z?/ukk/m-patimokkha  -  the  227  fundamental  training  rules  for 

monks  (published  by  Mahamakut  Press,  Bangkok). 

II.  Sutta-Pitaka :  (lit.:  The  Volume  of  Discourses). 

( 1)  DTgha-nikdya  -  “Dialogues  of  the  Buddha”  (lit.:  The  Extended  Col¬ 

lection)  three  books  containing  34  long  discourses. 

(2)  Majjhima-nikdya  -  “Middle  Length  Sayings”  (lit.:  The  Middle- 

length  Collection)  three  books  containing  152  discourses  of  me¬ 
dium  length. 

(3)  Samyutta-nikdya  -  “Kindred  Sayings”  (lit.:  The  Related  Collec¬ 

tion)  five  books  containing  7,762  discourses  arranged  by  subject. 

(4)  Anguttara-nikdya  -  “Gradual  Sayings”  (lit.:  The  One-further  Col¬ 

lection)  five  books  containing  9,557  discourses  arranged  in  nu¬ 
merical  groups  from  one  to  eleven. 

(5)  Khuddaka-nikdy a  -  “Minor  Anthologies”  (lit.:  Minor  Collection) 

composed  of  fifteen  separate  works: 
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(i)  Khuddakapatha  -  “Minor  Readings”  (and  Illustrator  -  its  commen¬ 

tary).  A  brief  handbook  of  essentials. 

(ii)  Dhammapada  -  (many  illustrations)  26  chapters  containing  423  in¬ 

spiring  Verses. 

(iii)  Uddna  -  “Verses  of  Uplift”  -  inspired  utterances. 

(iv)  Itivuttaka  -  “As  It  Was  Said”  -  a  collection  of  short  discourses. 

(v)  Sutta-nipdta  -  “Woven  Cadences”  -  mostly  discourses  in  verse. 

(vi)  Vimdnavatthu  -  “Stories  of  the  Mansions”  -  accounts  of  the  heav¬ 

ens. 

(vii ) Petavatthu  -  “Stories  of  the  Departed”  -  accounts  of  the  ghosts. 

(' vm)Theragdtha  -  “Psalms  of  the  Brethren”  -  “The  Venerables’  Verses” 

-  inspired  verse  spoken  by  enlightened  monks. 

(ix)  Thengdtha  -  “Psalms  of  the  Sisters”  -  the  same  as  above,  but  for 

nuns. 

(x)  Jataka  -  “Jataka  Stories”  -  550  past  lives  of  the  Buddha  in  three 

books  (only  verses  are  canonical,  stories  are  commentary). 

(xi)  Niddesa  -  ancient  commentary  on  (v)  above. 

(xii ) Patisambhiddmagga  -  analytical  work. 

(xni)Apaddna  -  no  English  translation  of  these  past  lives  of  disciples. 

(xiv)Buddhavamsa  -  Two  translations:  “The  Lineage  of  the  Buddhas” 

and  “The  Chronicle  of  the  Buddhas”. 

( x\)  Cariyd-pitaka  -  ‘The  Collection  of  Ways  of  Conduct’. 

III.  Abhidhamma-Pitaka :  (lit.:  The  Volume  of  Further  Teachings)  five 

books  in  translation  so  far. 

(1)  Dhammasangam  -  ‘Buddhist  Psychological  Ethics’. 

(2)  Vibhanga  -  ‘The  Book  of  Analysis’. 

(3)  Dhatukathd  -  ‘The  Discourse  on  Elements’. 

(4)  Puggalapannatti  -  ‘A  Designation  of  Human  Types’. 

(5)  Kathawatthu  -  ‘Points  of  Controversy’  added  at  the  Third  Council. 

(6)  Yamaka  -  Pairs. 

(7)  Patthdna-  ‘Conditional  Relations’. 
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But  for  the  practice  and  penetration  of  the  Dhamma  it  is  not  necessary 
to  read  all  the  Buddha’s  words  and  the  extensive  commentaries,  though 
in  some  cases  it  may  remain  useful.  The  Buddha  has  said: 

Better  the  single  Dhamma  Word 
by  hearing  which  one  dwells  at  peace, 

Than  floods  of  verse  as  thousand-fold 
profitless  and  meaningless. 

(Dhammapada,  Verse  102) 
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Who  Speaks  A  Lot  Is  Not  Necessarily  Wise 

1 9  (2)  The  Story  of  a  Group  of  Six  Monks  (Verse  258) 


While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse  with  reference  to  a  group  of  six  monks. 

Once,  there  was  a  group  of  six  monks  who  made  trouble  at  the 
place  of  eating,  either  in  the  monastery  or  in  the  village.  One 
day,  while  some  samaneras  were  having  their  alms-food,  the 
group  of  six  monks  came  in  and  said  boastfully  to  the  sa¬ 
maneras,  “Look!  We  only  are  the  wise.”  Then  they  started 
throwing  things  about,  leaving  the  place  of  eating  in  disorder. 
When  the  Buddha  was  told  about  this,  he  said,  “Monks!  I  do 
not  say  that  one  who  talks  much,  abuses  and  bullies  others  is  a 
wise  man.  Only  he  who  is  free  from  hatred,  and  harms  no  one 
is  a  wise  man.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  258) 

ydvatd  bahu  bhdsati  term  pandito  na  hoti 
khemT  avert  abhayo  pandito  iti  pavuccati 

ydvatd :  just  because;  bahu  bhdsati :  (one)  speaks  a  lot;  tena: 
by  that;  pandito  na  hoti:  he  does  not  become  a  wise  person; 
khemT :  liberated;  avert :  not  hating;  abhayo :  fearless  (per¬ 
son);  pandito  iti :  a  wise  person;  pavuccati :  is  called 

A  person  cannot  be  described  as  learned  simply  because  he 
speaks  quite  a  lot.  He  who  is  liberated  and  secure,  non-hating 
and  fearless  is  described  as  a  learned  person. 
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Commentary 


khemi,  avert,  abhayo :  liberated,  hateless,  fearless.  These  are  the  three 
qualities  extolled  in  this  verse.  The  assiduous  cultivation  of  these  vir¬ 
tues  will  make  a  man  a  wise  person,  but  not  talkativeness.  To  disci¬ 
pline  the  mind  in  these  qualities  and  to  become  a  true  wise  man  (pan¬ 
dit  d),  one  must  practice  mind  training  ( bhdvand ).  The  most  effective 


system  in  this  regard  is  the  meditation  on  metta. 


The  word  maitn,  or  metta,  means  loving -kindness.  Accordingly,  the 
form  of  meditation  which  helps  one  to  acquire  the  ability  to  consider 
all  beings  in  this  world,  including  animals,  as  one’s  friends  is  metta 
bhdvand. 


May  all  beings  be  happy,  may  all  beings  be  healthy,  may  all  beings  be 
well  -  extension  of  such  thoughts  towards  all  beings  whether  they  be 
relatives  or  non-relative,  friends  or  enemies,  humans  or  animals  is 
metta  bhdvand.  Wishing  happiness  towards  humans  alone  does  not 
mean  maitn  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  True  maitn  constitutes  the 


wishing  of  happiness  to  the  entire  world  including  even  the  smallest  of 
living  things.  The  Buddha  is  the  supreme  example  of  maitn  in  this 
world.  He  has  shown  maitn  equally  to  all  beings  of  the  world,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  their  being  friends  or  enemies,  humans  or  non-humans.  Maitn  is 
a  merit  of  highest  order.  It  is  one  of  the  four  sublime  states  (brahma  vi- 
hara).  It  is  one  of  the  perfections  (paramitd )  for  the  attainment  of  su¬ 
preme  enlightenment  (samma  sambodhi).  According  to  the  discourse 
of  khanda  sutta  no  harm  could  be  caused  by  serpents  or  wild  animals  if 
loving -kindness  is  extended  towards  them. 


The  benefits  of  metta  bhdvand  are  dealt  with  in  the  discourse  of  the 
mettanisamsa.  Therein  are  given  eleven  benefits  of  practicing  metta 
bhdvand. 


(1)  Comfortable  sleep. 

(2)  Waking  up  comfortably. 

(3)  Not  having  bad  dreams. 

(4)  Being  loved  by  all  humans. 

(5)  Being  loved  by  deities. 
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(6)  Protection  by  deities. 

(7)  Not  being  subject  to  danger  from  fire,  poisons  and  weapons. 

(8)  Mental  Poise. 

(9)  Brightness  of  facial  complexion. 

(10)  Ability  to  face  death  without  fear. 

(11)  The  birth  in  the  brahma  world  after  death  for  one  who  has  devel¬ 
oped  concentration  and  who  was  not  able  to  attain  arahatship  in 
this  life. 

It  is  very  significant  that  out  of  these  eleven  benefits  ten  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  this  very  life.  This  meditation  is  of  immense  use  in  order  to 
lead  a  happy  life.  The  greatest  wealth  a  man  could  possess  is  mental 
peace.  The  absence  of  mental  peace  is  mainly  due  to  the  presence  of 
enmity  in  the  mind.  If  this  meditation  is  continued  without  interruption 
one  can  achieve  the  four  transcendental  states.  As  human  beings,  we 
are  by  nature  envious  of  others’  happiness  and  progress.  Therefore,  to 
attain  real  loving  kindness  is  rather  difficult.  Human  beings  are  in¬ 
clined  to  be  happy  about  the  good  fortune  of  their  wives  and  children. 
This  is  not  real  metta  but  desire  posing  as  metta.  This  is  a  doctrine  op¬ 
posed  to  metta  and  this  tendency  should  be  discouraged. 

The  real  metta  is  to  wish  others  happiness  without  ever  expecting  even 
the  smallest  benefit  in  return.  One  should  not  confuse  Metta  with  the 
desire  to  develop  the  interests  of  one’s  own  family.  In  addition,  without 
actually  having  a  feeling  of  good-will  towards  all  living  beings  it  is 
meaningless  to  wish  others  health,  wealth  and  happiness.  Metta 
bhavana  bestows  benefits  on  the  person  who  cultivates  metta  as  well  as 
on  the  persons  towards  whom  such  feeling  are  directed.  Both  parties 
are  benefitted  only  by  genuine  metta.  Metta  should  be  cultivated  thus: 

Mat  d  yatha  niyam  putt  am 
Ayusa  ekaputtamanurakkhe 
Evampi  sabbabhiitesu 
M anas ambhdv aye  aparimdnam 
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Those  Who  Know  Speak  Little 

1 9  (3)  The  Story  of  EkGdana  the  Arahat  (Verse  259) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse  with  reference  to  a  monk  who  was  an  arahat. 

This  monk  lived  in  a  grove  near  Savatthi.  He  was  known  as 
Ekudana,  because  he  knew  only  one  stanza  of  exultation 
(; udana )  by  heart: 

To  the  monk  of  lofty  thoughts,  heedful,  training 
himself  in  the  ways  of  silence, 

To  such  a  monk,  tranquil  and  ever  mindful, 
sorrows  come  not. 

But  the  monk  fully  understood  the  meaning  of  the  Dhamma  as 
conveyed  by  the  stanza.  On  each  sabbath  day,  he  would  exhort 
others  to  listen  to  the  Dhamma,  and  he  himself  would  recite  the 
one  stanza  he  knew.  Every  time  he  had  finished  his  recitation, 
the  guardian  spirits  ( devas )  of  the  forests  praised  him  and  ap¬ 
plauded  him  resoundingly.  On  one  fast-day,  two  learned  elder 
monks,  who  were  well-versed  in  the  Tipitaka,  accompanied  by 
five  hundred  monks  came  to  his  place.  Ekudana  asked  the  two 
elder  monks  to  preach  the  Dhamma.  They  enquired  if  there 
were  many  who  wished  to  listen  to  the  Dhamma  in  this  out  of 
the  way  place.  Ekudana  answered  in  the  affirmative  and  also 
told  them  that  even  the  guardian  spirits  of  the  forests  usually 
came,  and  that  they  usually  praised  and  applauded  at  the  end  of 
discourses.  So,  the  two  learned  elders  took  turns  to  preach  the 
Dhamma,  but  when  their  discourses  ended,  there  was  no  ap¬ 
plause  from  the  guardian  spirits  of  the  forests.  The  two  learned 
theras  were  puzzled;  they  even  doubted  the  words  of  Ekudana. 
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But  Ekudana  insisted  that  the  guardian  spirits  used  to  come 
and  always  applauded  at  the  end  of  each  discourse.  The  two 
elders  then  pressed  Ekudana  to  do  the  preaching  himself. 
Ekudana  held  the  fan  in  front  of  him  and  recited  the  usual 
stanza.  At  the  end  of  the  recitation,  the  guardian  spirits  ap¬ 
plauded  as  usual.  The  monks  who  had  accompanied  the  two 
learned  elders  complained  that  the  devas  inhabiting  the  forests 
were  very  partial. 

They  reported  the  matter  to  the  Buddha  on  arrival  at  the  Jeta- 
vana  Monastery.  To  them  the  Buddha  said,  “Monks!  I  do  not 
say  that  a  monk  who  has  learnt  much  and  talks  much  of  the 
Dhamma  is  “one  who  is  versed  in  the  Dhamma,  (Dhammad- 
hara).”  One  who  has  learnt  very  little  and  knows  only  one 
stanza  of  the  Dhamma,  but  fully  comprehends  the  Four  Noble 
Truths,  and  is  ever  mindful  is  the  one  who  is  truly  versed  in  the 
Dhamma.” 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  259) 

yavata  bahu  bhasati ,  tavata  dhammadharo  na  yo  ca 
appam  api  sutvana  kayena  dhammam  passati ,  so  ve 
dhammadharo  hoti  so  dhammam  nappamajjati. 

yavata :  just  because;  bahu  bhasati :  one  speaks  a  lot; 
tavata :  by  that;  dhammadharo  na:  one  does  not  become  an 
upholder  of  the  dhamma;  yo  ca:  if  someone;  appam  api: 
even  a  little  of  the  dhamma;  sutvana:  having  heard; 
kayena:  by  his  body;  dhammam  passati:  practices  the 
dhamma;  so:  he;  ve:  without  any  doubt;  dhammadharo 
hoti:  becomes  an  upholder  of  dhamma;  yo:  if  someone; 
dhammam:  in  dhamma;  nappamajjati:  is  diligent  (he  too  is 
an  upholder  of  dhamma) 
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One  does  not  become  an  upholder  of  the  Law  of  Righteousness 
merely  because  one  talks  quite  a  lot.  Even  if  one,  though  he  has 
heard  only  a  little,  experiences  the  Dhamma  by  his  body  and  is 
diligent,  he  is  truly  an  upholder  of  the  Dhamma. 

Commentary 

bahu  bhasati :  speaks  uninhibitedly.  The  tendency  to  speak  effusively 
can  be  counteracted  by  the  silence  of  the  mind.  The  means  to  achieve 
this  is  meditation.  Watching  the  mind  in  meditation,  and  allowing  the 
mind  to  be  silent  can  be  effected  through  the  contemplation  of  the 
mind  ( citta  vipassana). 

But  how  does  one  dwell  in  contemplation  of  the  mind?  Herein  the  dis¬ 
ciple  knows  the  greedy  mind  as  greedy,  and  the  mind  which  is  not 
greedy  as  not  greedy;  knows  the  angry  mind  as  angry,  and  the  not  an¬ 
gry  mind  as  not  angry;  knows  the  deluded  mind  as  deluded,  and  the  un¬ 
deluded  mind  as  undeluded.  He  knows  the  cramped  mind  as  cramped, 
and  the  scattered  mind  as  scattered;  knows  the  developed  mind  as  de¬ 
veloped,  and  the  undeveloped  mind  as  undeveloped;  knows  the  sur- 
passable  mind  as  surpassable,  and  the  unsurpassable  mind  as  unsur¬ 
passable;  knows  the  concentrated  mind  as  concentrated,  and  the 
unconcentrated  mind  as  unconcentrated;  knows  the  freed  mind  as 
freed,  and  the  unfreed  mind  as  unfreed. 

Thus  he  dwells  in  contemplation  of  the  mind,  either  with  regard  to  his 
own  person,  or  to  other  persons,  or  to  both.  He  beholds  how  the  mind 
arises;  beholds  how  it  passes  away;  beholds  the  arising  and  passing 
away  of  the  mind.  ‘Mind  is  there’:  this  clear  awareness  is  present  in 
him,  to  the  extent  necessary  for  knowledge  and  mindfulness;  and  he 
lives  independent,  unattached  to  anything  in  the  world.  Thus  does  the 
disciple  dwell  in  contemplation  of  the  mind. 
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Grey  Hair  Alone  Does  Not  Make  An  Elder 
The  Person  Full  Of  Effort  Is  The  True  Elder 

19  (4)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Lakuntaka  Bhaddiya 

(Verses  260  &  261) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
these  verses  with  reference  to  Venerable  Bhaddiya.  He  was 
also  known  as  Lakuntaka  Bhaddiya  because  he  was  very  short 
in  stature. 

For  on  a  certain  day  this  Venerable  went  to  wait  upon  the 
Buddha.  As  he  departed,  thirty  forest  monks  saw  him.  The 
monks  went  to  the  Buddha,  saluted  him,  and  sat  down  respect¬ 
fully  on  one  side.  The  Buddha,  perceiving  that  they  were  ripe 
for  arahatship,  asked  them  this  question,  “Did  you  see  a  certain 
Venerable  leave  this  place?”  “No,  Venerable,  we  did  not.” 
“You  did  not?”  ‘We  saw  a  certain  novice,  Venerable.” 
“Monks,  he  was  no  novice;  he  was  a  Venerable.”  “He  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  young,  Venerable.”  “Monks,  I  do  not  call  a  man  a 
Venerable  merely  because  he  is  old,  because  he  sits  in  the  seat 
of  a  Venerable;  but  he  who  comprehends  the  Truths  and  is  ever 
kind  to  others,  he  is  a  Venerable  indeed.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  260) 

yena  assa  sird  palitam  tena  thero  na  hoti  tassa 
vayo  paripakko  moghajinno  iti  vuccati 

yena :  for  some  reason;  assa:  one’s;  sird  palitam :  hair 
becomes  gray;  tena :  just  because  of  that;  thero  na  hoti :  one 
does  not  become  an  elder;  tassa  vayo:  his  age;  paripakko: 
becomes  mature;  moghajinno  iti:  ripe  in  years  but  not  in 
virtue;  vuccati:  is  called 
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One  does  not  become  an  elder  merely  because  one’s  hair  has 
turned  grey.  One  who  is  only  old  in  years  has  grown  ripe  use¬ 
lessly. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  261) 

yamhi  sac  cam  ca  dhammo  ca  ahimsd  sahhamd 
damo  vantamalo  sa  dhiro  ve  thero  iti  pavuccati 

yamhi :  if  in  an  individual;  sac  cam  ca:  the  fourfold  truths; 
dhammo  ca:  the  Buddha’s  teaching;  ahimsd:  harmlessness; 
sahhamo:  restraint;  damo:  discipline  (are  present);  van- 
tamalo:  if  he  has  got  rid  of  the  stains  of  defilements;  sa: 
that  person;  dhTro:  a  person  full  of  effort;  ve:  certainly; 
thero:  true  elder;  iti  pavuccati:  (he)  is  called 

All  things  that  men  do  arise  out  of  the  mind.  The  words  and 
deeds  of  men  spring  from  their  minds.  Sometimes  their  minds 
are  blemished  -  evil.  If  they  speak  or  act  with  an  evil  mind,  the 
inevitable  result  is  suffering.  Wherever  they  go  this  suffering 
will  keep  on  following  them.  They  cannot  shake  off  this  suffer¬ 
ing.  This  is  very  much  like  the  wheel  of  the  cart  that  follows 
the  steps  of  a  draught  bull  yoked  to  the  cart.  The  cartwheel 
keeps  on  following  the  bull.  The  bull  is  perpetually  bound  to  it. 

Commentary 

Thera :  This  term  is  applied  to  monks  who  have  counted  at  least  ten 
years  in  the  Sangha  from  the  date  of  their  higher  ordination.  Thera ,  lit¬ 
erally,  means  well  established  -  one  who  is  firm  and  stable.  In  English, 
this  term  is  generally  rendered  as  Elder.  A  monk  who  has  completed 
twenty  years  in  the  Sangha  is  referred  to  as  Mahd  Thera  (Great  Vener¬ 
able).  In  Sanskrit,  the  term  for  Thera  is  Sthavira. 

saccam :  truth.  Here,  the  Four  Noble  Truths  are  meant. 
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Dhammo :  The  nine  supramundane  states  are  described  as  nine  lokut- 
tara  Dhamma.  They  are  the  four  paths  and  the  four  fruits,  and  the  ninth 
is  Nibbana.  The  four  paths  and  four  fruits  are: 

(1)  sdtdpanna  path 

(2)  sdtdpanna  fruit 

(3)  sakaddgami  path 

(4)  sakaddgami  fruit 

(5)  andgami  path 

(6)  anagdmi  fruit 

(7)  arahat  path 

(8)  arahat  fruit 

(9)  Nibbana 

As  the  traveller  by  night  sees  the  landscape  around  him  by  a  flash  of 
lightning,  and  the  picture  so  obtained  swims  long  thereafter  before  his 
dazzled  eyes,  so  the  individual  seeker,  by  the  flashing  light  of  insight, 
glimpses  Nibbana  with  such  clarity  that  the  after-picture  never  more 
fades  from  his  mind. 


When  the  spiritual  pilgrim  realizes  Nibbana  for  the  first  time,  he  is 
called  a  sdtdpanna,  one  who  has  entered  the  stream  that  leads  to  Nib¬ 
bana  for  the  first  time.  The  stream  represents  the  noble  eightfold  path. 

A  stream- winner  is  no  more  a  worldling  ( puthujjana ),  but  an  ariya  (no¬ 
ble). 


On  attaining  this  first  stage  of  sainthood,  he  eradicates  the  following 
three  fetters  (, samyojana )  that  bind  him  to  existence  known  as: 


(1)  Sakkaya-ditthi  =  sati  +  kaye  -  ditthi  -  literally,  view  when  a  group 
or  compound  exists.  Here,  kaya  refers  to  the  five  Aggregates  of 
matter,  feeling,  perception,  mental  states,  and  consciousness.  The 
view  that  there  exists  an  unchanging  entity,  a  permanent  soul,  when 
there  is  a  complex  compound  of  psycho-physical  aggregates,  is 
termed  sakkaya-ditthi.  Dhammasangani  enumerates  twenty  kinds 
of  such  soul-theories.  Sakkaya-ditthi  is  usually  rendered  as  self-il¬ 
lusion,  theory  of  individuality  or  illusion  of  individualism. 
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(2)  Vicikicchd  -  doubts.  They  are  doubts  about  (i)  the  Buddha,  (ii)  the 
Dhamma,  (iii)  the  Sangha,  (iv)  the  disciplinary  rules  ( sikkhd ),  (v) 
the  past,  (vi)  the  future,  (vii)  both  the  past  and  the  future,  and  (viii) 
dependent  origination  (Paticca-Samuppdda). 

(3)  STlabbataparamasa  -  adherence  to  (wrongful)  rites  &  ceremonies. 

Dhammasangani  explains  it  thus:  “It  is  the  theory  held  by  ascetics  and 
brahmins  outside  this  doctrine  that  purification  is  obtained  by  rules  of 
moral  conduct,  or  by  rites,  or  by  both  rules  of  moral  conduct  and  rites.” 

For  the  eradication  of  the  remaining  seven  fetters,  a  sotapanna  is  re¬ 
born  seven  times  at  the  most.  He  gains  implicit  confidence  in  the 
Buddha,  the  Dhamma,  and  the  Sangha.  He  would  not,  for  any  reason, 
violate  any  of  the  five  precepts.  He  is  not  subject  to  rebirth  in  states  of 
woe  as  he  is  destined  to  enlightenment. 

With  fresh  courage  as  a  result  of  this  distant  glimpse  of  Nibbana,  the 
noble  pilgrim  makes  rapid  progress  and,  perfecting  his  insight,  be¬ 
comes  a  sakadagami  (once-returner),  the  second  stage  of  sainthood,  by 
attenuating  two  other  fetters  -  namely,  sense-desires  ( kamardga )  and 
ill-will  ( patigha ). 

Now,  he  is  called  a  once-returner  because  he  is  born  in  the  human 
realm  only  once  should  he  not  attain  arahatship  in  that  birth  itself.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  ariya  saint,  who  has  attained  the  second 
stage  of  sainthood,  can  only  weaken  these  two  powerful  fetters  with 
which  he  is  bound  from  a  beginningless  past.  At  times,  though  to  a 
slight  extent,  he  may  harbour  thoughts  of  lust  and  anger. 

It  is  by  attaining  the  third  stage  of  sainthood,  that  of  the  anagami 
(never-returner),  that  he  completely  eradicates  those  two  fetters.  There¬ 
after,  he  neither  returns  to  this  world  nor  is  he  born  in  the  celestial 
realms,  since  he  has  rooted  out  the  desire  for  sensual  gratification.  Af¬ 
ter  death,  he  is  reborn  in  the  pure  abodes  ( suddhavdsa ),  an  environment 
reserved  for  andgdmis.  There,  he  attains  arahatship  and  lives  till  the 
end  of  his  life. 
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When  a  layman  becomes  an  anagami  he  leads  a  celibate  life. 

The  anagami  saint  now  makes  his  final  advance  and,  destroying  the  re¬ 
maining  five  fetters  -  namely,  attachment  to  Realms  of  Form 
(i rupardga ),  attachment  to  formless  realms  ( aruparaga ),  pride  (memo), 
restlessness  ( uddhacca ),  and  ignorance  ( avijjd )  -  attains  arahatship,  the 
final  stage  of  sainthood. 

Stream-winners,  once-returners  and  never-returners  are  called  sekhas 
because  they  have  yet  to  undergo  a  training.  Arahats  are  called  asekhas 
(adepts)  because  they  no  more  undergo  any  training. 

An  arahat,  literally  a  worthy  one,  is  not  subject  to  rebirth  because  he 
does  not  accumulate  fresh  kammic  activities.  The  seeds  of  his  repro¬ 
duction  have  all  been  destroyed. 
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Who  Gives  Up  Jealousy  Is  Good-Natured 
Who  Uproots  Evil  Is  The  Virtuous  One 

19  (5)  The  Story  of  Some  Monks  (Verses  262  &  263) 


While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
these  verses  with  reference  to  some  monks. 


For  once  upon  a  time  certain  Venerables  saw  some  young 
monks  and  novices  dyeing  robes  and  performing  the  other  du¬ 
ties  for  their  preceptors.  Thereupon  they  said  to  themselves, 
“We  ourselves  are  clever  at  putting  words  together,  but  for  all 
that,  receive  no  such  attentions.  Suppose  now  we  were  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  Buddha  and  say  to  him,  ‘Venerable,  when  it  comes 
to  the  letter  of  the  sacred  word,  we  too  are  expert;  give  orders 
to  the  young  monks  and  novices  as  follows  -  Even  though  you 
have  learned  the  Law  from  others,  do  not  rehearse  it  until  you 
have  improved  your  acquaintance  with  it  under  these  Vener¬ 
ables. ’  Thus  will  our  gain  and  honour  increase.” 


Accordingly,  they  approached  the  Buddha  and  said  to  him 
what  they  had  agreed  upon.  The  Buddha  listened  to  what  they 
had  to  say  and  became  aware  of  the  following,  “In  this  Reli¬ 
gion,  according  to  tradition,  it  is  entirely  proper  to  say  just  this. 
However,  these  Venerables  seek  only  their  own  gain.”  So  he 
said  to  them,  “I  do  not  consider  you  accomplished  merely  be¬ 
cause  of  your  ability  to  talk.  But  that  man  in  whom  envy  and 
other  evil  qualities  have  been  uprooted  by  the  Path  of  arahat- 
ship,  he  alone  is  truly  accomplished.” 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  262) 

vakkaranamattena  vannapokkharatdya  vd  issukT 
macchan  satho  naro  sddhurupo  na  hoti 
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vdkkaranamattena :  merely  because  of  the  ornate  speech; 
vannapokkharatdya  vd:  or  by  the  comeliness  of  appear¬ 
ance;  issuki :  envious;  macchari:  greedy;  satho :  devious; 
naro :  man;  sddhurupd :  an  acceptable  person;  /zdft':  does 
not  become. 

Merely  because  of  one’s  verbal  flourishes,  impressive  style  of 
speaking,  or  charming  presence,  a  person  who  is  greedy,  envi¬ 
ous  and  deceitful  does  not  become  an  acceptable  individual. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  263) 

yassa  etam  samucchinnam  ca  mulaghaccam  samuhatam 
vantadoso  medhdvi  so  sddhurupd  iti  vuccati 

yassa :  if  by  one;  etam:  all  these  evils;  samucchinnam : 
are  being  uprooted;  ca:  and;  mulaghaccam:  eradicated; 
samuhatam:  fully  destroyed;  vantadoso:  he  who  has 
given  up  all  these  evils;  medhdvi:  wise;  so:  that  wise 
person;  sddhurupd  iti:  a  virtuous  one;  vuccati:  is  called 

If  an  individual  has  uprooted  and  eradicated  all  these  evils  and 
has  got  rid  of  blemishes,  such  a  person  is  truly  an  acceptable 
individual. 


Commentary 

Buddha  as  teacher :  In  these  verses,  the  Buddha  admonishes  elder 
monks  who  believe  that  they  are  the  right  persons  to  teach  the  young 
monks  just  because  they  can  use  words  deftly.  The  Buddha  says  it 
takes  more  than  the  clever  use  of  words  to  be  an  expert  spiritual 
teacher.  Throughout  his  life,  Buddha  taught  and  guided  people  in  spir¬ 
itual  matters  -  and  even  in  worldly  matters  at  times.  He  did  not  only 
preach,  but  also  lived  according  to  what  he  preached. 
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The  Buddha  was  the  embodiment  of  the  virtues  that  he  preached.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  successful  and  eventful  ministry  of  forty-five  years,  he  trans¬ 
lated  all  his  words  into  action.  At  no  time  did  he  ever  express  any  hu¬ 
man  frailty  or  any  base  passion.  Yet  the  Buddha’s  moral  code  is  the 
most  perfect  which  the  world  has  ever  known. 

For  more  than  twenty-five  centuries,  millions  of  people  have  found  in¬ 
spiration  and  solace  in  his  Teaching.  His  Teaching  still  beckons  the 
weary  pilgrim  to  the  security  and  peace  of  Nibbana. 

To  Buddha,  religion  was  not  a  bargain  but  a  way  to  enlightenment.  He 
did  not  want  followers  with  blind  faith;  he  wanted  followers  who  could 
think  freely  and  wisely. 

There  was  never  an  occasion  when  the  Buddha  expressed  any  un¬ 
friendliness  towards  a  single  person.  Not  even  to  his  opponents  and 
worst  enemies  did  the  Buddha  express  any  unfriendliness.  There  were 
a  few  prejudiced  minds  who  turned  against  the  Buddha  and  tried  to  kill 
him;  yet  the  Buddha  never  treated  them  as  enemies.  The  Buddha  once 
said,  “As  an  elephant  in  the  battle  field  endures  the  arrows  that  are  shot 
into  him,  so  will  I  endure  the  abuse  and  unfriendly  expression  of  other 
people.” 


In  the  annals  of  history,  no  man  is  recorded  as  having  so  consecrated 
himself  to  the  welfare  of  all  living  beings  as  did  the  Buddha.  From  the 
hour  of  His  enlightenment  to  the  end  of  His  life,  He  strove  tirelessly  to 
elevate  mankind.  He  slept  only  two  hours  a  day.  Though  twenty-five 
centuries  have  gone  since  the  passing  away  of  the  great  Teacher,  His 
message  of  love  and  wisdom  still  exists  in  its  pristine  purity.  This  mes¬ 
sage  is  still  decisively  influencing  the  destinies  of  humanity.  He  was 
the  most  compassionate  one  who  illuminated  this  world  with  loving¬ 
kindness. 


After  attaining  Nibbana,  the  Buddha  left  a  deathless  message  that  is 
still  living  with  us  in  the  world  today.  Today  we  are  confronted  by  the 
tenable  threat  to  world  peace.  At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  world 
was  His  message  more  needed  than  it  is  now. 
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The  Buddha  was  born  to  dispel  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  to  show 
the  world  how  to  get  rid  of  suffering  and  disease,  decay  and  death  and 
the  worries  and  miseries  of  living  beings. 

No  amount  of  talk  and  discussion  not  directed  towards  right  under¬ 
standing  will  lead  to  deliverance.  This  was  the  principle  that  guided  the 
Buddha’s  Ministry. 


The  Buddha  was  not  concerned  with  some  meta-physical  problems 
which  only  confuse  man  and  upset  his  mental  equilibrium.  Their  solu¬ 
tion  surely  will  not  free  mankind  from  misery  and  ill.  That  was  why  the 
Buddha  hesitated  to  answer  such  questions,  and  at  times  refrained  from 
explaining  those  which  were  often  wrongly  formulated.  The  Buddha 
was  a  practical  Teacher.  His  sole  aim  was  to  explain  in  all  its  detail  the 
problem  of  dukkha,  suffering,  the  universal  fact  of  life,  to  make  people 
feel  its  full  force,  and  to  convince  them  of  it.  He  has  definitely  told  us 
what  He  explains  and  what  He  does  not  explain. 
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Shaven  Head  Alone  Does  Not  Make  A  Monk 

Who  Gives  Up  Evil  Is  True  Monk 


19  (6)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Hatthaka 

(Verses  264  &  265) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
these  verses  with  reference  to  a  monk  named  Hatthaka. 

The  story  goes  that  whenever  Hatthaka  was  defeated  in  an  ar¬ 
gument  he  would  say,  “Pray  come  to  such  and  such  a  place  at 
such  and  such  a  time  and  we  will  resume  the  discussion.”  He 
would  then  precede  his  opponent  to  the  appointed  place  and 
say,  “See!  The  heretics  are  so  afraid  of  me  that  they  dare  not 
meet  me;  this  is  a  confession  of  defeat  on  their  part.”  This,  and 
much  else  of  the  same  sort  he  would  say.  These  were  the  tac¬ 
tics  he  invariably  employed  with  one  opponent  after  another 
whenever  he  met  defeat.  The  Buddha,  hearing  that  Hatthaka 
was  doing  thus  and  so,  sent  for  him  and  asked  him,  “Hatthaka, 
is  the  report  true  that  you  are  doing  thus  and  so?”  “It  is  true,” 
replied  Hatthaka.  Then  said  the  Buddha,  “Why  do  you  do  so? 
A  man  who  utters  such  falsehoods  has  no  right  to  the  name  of 
monk  merely  because  he  goes  about  with  his  head  tonsured. 
But  he  that  conquers  sins  both  small  and  great,  is  a  monk  in¬ 
deed.” 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  264) 

mundakena  samand  na  abbato  alikam  bhanam 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

icchd-ldbhasamdpanno  him  samand  bhavissati 

mundakena :  by  the  shaven  head;  samand  na:  one  does  not 
become  a  monk;  abbato :  unprincipled;  alikam  bhanam : 
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given  to  lying;  iccha-lobhasamapanno :  he  filled  with  desire 
and  greed;  kirn  samand  bhavissati:  how  can  a  monk  be 

Can  an  individual  who  does  not  practice  religion,  speaks  un¬ 
truth,  and  is  filled  with  desire  and  greed,  become  an  ascetic 
merely  because  he  is  shaven-headed? 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  265) 

yd  ca  anum  thuldni  pdpdni  sabbaso  sameti 
pdpdnam  samitattd  hi  samand  iti  pavuccati 

yd  ca:  if  someone;  anum :  minute;  thuldni :  massive;  pdpdni: 
evil  actions;  sabbaso:  totally;  sameti:  quells;  pdpdnam:  evil 
actions;  samitattd  hi:  (as)  has  eradicated  fully;  samand: 

(he)  monk;  iti  pavuccati:  is  called 

If  an  individual  quells  all  sins,  big  and  small,  he  is  described  as 
an  ascetic  because  he  has  quelled  sins. 


Commentary 


Jetavana  Monastery :  A  good  portion  of  the  stanzas  in  the  Dham- 
mapada  originated  at  Jetavana  Monastery.  In  consequence,  this  monas¬ 
tery  possesses  a  special  significance  as  the  spiritual  residence  of  the 
Dhammapada. 


Jetavana  Monastery  was  built  by  Anathapindika,  a  stalwart  among  all- 
time  supporters  of  Buddhism.  Anathapindika  praised  the  Buddha  for 
His  manner  of  preaching  the  doctrine,  and  took  refuge  in  the  Triple 
Gem  as  a  lay  disciple  of  the  Buddha.  He  further  invited  the  Buddha  and 
the  fraternity  of  monks  to  receive  alms  from  him  the  next  day  at  the  res¬ 
idence  of  his  brother-in-law,  and  took  leave  of  the  Buddha  in  reverence. 


When  the  millionaire  at  Rajagaha  heard  of  the  invitation  to  the  Buddha 
by  his  brother-in-law,  he  said,  “You  yourself  are  a  guest  here;  so  I  will 
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provide  you  with  all  the  expenses  in  regard  to  the  alms-giving.” 
“Thank  you,  O  millionaire,  I  have  all  the  expenses  for  the  purpose,” 
said  Anathapindika.  Similar  offers  were  made  by  the  chief  of  the  sub¬ 
urbs  of  Rajagaha,  and  by  King  Bimbisara  himself  But  Anathapindika 
did  not  accept  any  such  offers.  At  the  end  of  the  alms-giving, 
Anathapindika  invited  the  Buddha  to  Savatthi  with  the  fraternity  of 
monks  for  residence. 

“Well  Gone  Ones  take  delight  in  lonely  spots,”  said  the  Buddha.  “I 
know  that,  Venerable,”  asserted  Anathapindika.  The  Buddha  delivered 
an  admonition  to  Anathapindika,  and  left  the  place.  After  finishing  his 
work  at  Rajagaha  Anathapindika  left  for  Savatthi.  He  was  a  person 
with  many  friends  and  associates,  and  he  used  to  give  good  counsel  to 
others.  On  the  way,  he  told  the  people,  “Friends,  lay  out  parks,  build 
monasteries  and  offer  alms.  The  Buddha  is  born  in  the  world.  I  have  in¬ 
vited  Him  to  Savatthi;  and  He  will  be  coming  along  this  road.” 

Thus  induced  by  Anathapindika  the  people  began  to  lay  out  gardens, 
build  monasteries,  and  make  arrangements  for  alms.  No  sooner  had 
Anathapindika  arrived  at  Savatthi  than  he  looked  for  a  suitable  spot  for 
the  residence  of  the  Buddha,  and  saw  the  garden  of  prince  Jeta.  So  he 
went  to  see  the  prince,  and  said,  “Sir,  will  you  give  me  your  garden  to 
build  a  monastery?”  “No,  I  will  not  give  my  garden  even  if  you  were  to 
spread  there  one  billion  of  gold  coins,”  said  the  prince.  “I  have  then 
bought  your  garden,  prince,”  said  the  millionaire.  “No,”  said  the  other. 

The  dispute  as  to  whether  the  garden  had  been  bought  by  Anatha¬ 
pindika  or  not  was  taken  before  judicial  officers  who  decided  in  favour 
of  Anathapindika,  as  the  land  was  bought  when  the  price  was  fixed. 

Anathapindika  brought  a  billion  of  gold  coins  in  cart  loads,  and  cov¬ 
ered  the  ground.  But  a  small  spot  was  left  uncovered,  and  he  ordered 
his  men  to  go  and  bring  more  gold  coins  to  cover  the  remainder.  Then 
prince  Jeta  thought  that  the  cause  for  which  the  millionaire  is  sacrific¬ 
ing  his  gold  cannot  be  a  light  one,  and  he  said,  “No,  millionaire,  you 
need  not  cover  the  balance  area  with  gold.  Let  me  make  a  donation  of 
the  area.” 
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The  millionaire  granted  his  request,  as  the  prince  was  a  well  known 
and  highly  recognized  person,  and  his  patronage  meant  much.  The 
prince  put  up  an  edifice  over  that  area.  Anathapindika  constructed  on 
the  Jeta  grove  monasteries,  studies,  stores,  alms-halls,  fire  places,  lava¬ 
tories,  bathrooms,  walks,  ambulatories,  wells,  ponds,  heated  rooms  and 
pavilions. 


The  Buddha,  after  spending  sufficient  time  at  Rajagaha,  proceeded  to¬ 
wards  Vesali,  and  arrived  at  Vesali  in  due  course.  Thence  the  Buddha 
arrived  at  Savatthi,  and  came  to  the  Jetavana  Monastery.  Anatha¬ 
pindika  offered  alms  to  the  Buddha  and  the  fraternity  of  monks,  and  on 
the  advice  of  the  Buddha,  donated  the  Jetavana  Monastery  to  the  frater¬ 
nity  of  monks  of  the  four  directions,  whether  present  there  or  not. 


samana :  This  is  a  term  used  to  denote  religious  priests.  The  members 
of  the  Buddhist  Sangha  are  also  referred  to  as  samana.  In  this  verse, 
Buddha  describes  the  person  who  deserves  to  be  called  samana. 


Among  the  four  groups  of  the  disciples  of  the  Buddha,  bhikkhu 
(monks),  bhikkhuni  (nuns),  upas  aka  (male  lay  disciples),  and  upasikd 
(female  lay  disciples)  -  the  Sangha  or  Order  of  monks  are  most  closely 
associated  with  the  Buddha.  The  duty  of  the  Buddhist  monk  is  to  learn 
the  Teachings  of  the  Buddha  and  to  give  guidance  and  advice  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  these  Teachings.  He  is  also  required  to  perform  the  reli¬ 
gious  duties  and  ceremonies.  His  duty  is  not  limited  to  preserving  the 
Buddha’s  Word;  his  duty  is  also  to  introduce  the  Teachings  of  the 
Buddha  throughout  the  world.  It  is  not  easy  to  introduce  the  Buddha’s 
Teaching  in  any  part  of  the  world  without  obtaining  the  proper  guid¬ 
ance  and  assistance  from  monks. 


Buddhist  monks  are  not  regarded  as  priests  since  they  do  not  act  as  me¬ 
diator  between  deity  and  man.  They  can  only  show  the  way  for  those 
who  want  to  find  their  own  salvation.  To  approach  the  Buddha,  no  me¬ 
diator  is  required.  There  is  no  need  for  the  special  intervention  of  a 
priest  or  any  selected  person. 
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From  the  very  beginning  of  the  establishment  of  the  Sangha,  two  dif¬ 
ferent  groups  of  monks  were  formed:  grantha  dhura  and  vidarshand 
dhura.  Grantha  dhura  are  the  monks  who  associate  with  the  public. 
They  offer  their  religious  services  to  society.  Educated  young  men  who 
become  monks  usually  join  this  group.  Vidarshana  dhura  are  the 
monks  who  keep  away  from  the  busy  society  and  devote  their  time  to 
meditation.  Most  elderly  men  who  become  monks  usually  join  this 
group.  The  monks  who  associate  with  the  public  should  not  neglect 
their  meditation.  They  should  try  to  devote  at  least  a  few  minutes  a  day 
for  meditation.  Those  who  devote  their  time  only  to  meditation  should 
give  others  necessary  instruction  how  to  meditate.  Both  groups  of 
monks  are  equally  important.  In  certain  Buddhist  countries,  some 
monks  set  aside  certain  periods  of  time  for  meditation;  then  they  return 
to  serve  the  society. 


Buddhist  monks  live  a  very  simple  life.  Their  attitude  towards  life  is 
filled  with  tolerance  and  contentment.  In  the  monasteries  where  monks 
live,  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  peace,  tranquillity  and  serenity.  There  is 
a  look  of  peace  and  calm  on  the  smiling  faces  of  many  of  the  monks. 
Their  faces  often  reflect  a  dignity,  a  gentleness,  an  air  of  detachment 
and  freedom  from  the  commitments  of  the  householder.  Kindness, 
truthfulness,  and  devotion  towards  religion  are  their  duties. 


In  many  Buddhist  countries,  monks  render  service  not  only  in  the  reli¬ 
gious  field  but  also  in  social,  educational,  cultural  and  health  activities. 
In  fact,  monasteries  in  Buddhist  countries  are  traditionally  centres  of 
social  service. 


If  the  Buddha  had  not  introduced  the  Sangha,  the  Teaching  of  the 
Buddha  would  have  disappeared  long  ago  from  this  world.  The  tradi¬ 
tion  of  Buddhist  councils,  which  have  ensured  the  perpetuation  of  the 
Word  of  the  Buddha,  was  initiated  by  monks.  Several  Councils  were 
held  to  draw  up  the  canonical  texts  and  the  creed  of  Buddhism  in  their 
pure  form.  Arahant  Mahakassapa  presided  over  the  first  council  held  in 
Rajagaha  immediately  after  the  passing  away  of  the  Buddha. 
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One  Is  Not  A  Monk  Merely  By  Begging  Alms  Food 

Holy  Life  Makes  A  Monk 

1 9  (7)  The  Story  of  a  Brahmin  (Verses  266  &  267) 


While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
these  verses  with  reference  to  a  brahmin. 

The  story  goes  that  this  brahmin  retired  from  the  world  and  be¬ 
came  a  monk  of  an  heretical  order.  As  he  went  about  on  his 
alms-round  he  thought  to  himself,  “The  Buddha  addresses  as 
monks  his  own  disciples  who  go  about  on  alms-round;  he 
ought  to  address  me  also  as  a  monk.”  Accordingly,  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  Buddha  and  said  to  him,  “Venerable,  I  also  sup¬ 
port  my  life  by  going  about  on  alms-round;  address  me  as  a 
monk.”  But  the  Buddha  said  to  him,  “Brahmin,  I  do  not  call  a 
man  a  monk  merely  because  he  receives  alms.  For  a  man  who 
adopts  and  practices  all  the  forms  is  not  therefore  a  monk.  But 
he  that  weighs  well  all  the  aggregates  of  being  and  acts  accord¬ 
ingly,  he  is  a  monk  indeed.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  266) 

ydvatd  pare  bhikkhate  tena  bhikkhu  na  hoti ; 
vissam  dhammam  samdddya  tdvatd  bhikkhu  na  hoti 

ydvatd :  because  (someone);  pare :  from  others;  bhikkhate'. 
begs;  tena :  by  that;  bhikkhu  na  hoti :  (he)  does  not  become  a 
monk;  vissam  dhammam :  repulsive  belief;  samdddya: 
embracing;  tdvatd :  to  that  extent;  bhikkhu  na  hoti:  does  not 
become  a  monk 
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No  one  becomes  a  monk  merely  because  he  begs  from  others. 
An  individual,  though  begging,  does  not  become  a  monk  if  he 
embraces  vicious  and  repulsive  beliefs. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  267) 

idha  yd  punnam  ca  pdpam  ca  bdhetva  brahmacariyavd 
loke  sankhaya  carati  sa  ve  bhikkhu  iti  vuccati 

idha :  in  this  (dispensation);  yd:  if  someone;  puhham  ca: 
merit;  pdpam  ca:  and  evil  actions;  bdhetva:  giving  up  (ris¬ 
ing  above);  brahmacariyavd:  living  higher  discipline;  loke: 
in  this  world;  sankhaya:  reflecting  wisely;  carati:  if  one 
lives;  ca:  that  person;  ve:  certainly;  bhikkhu  iti:  a  monk; 
vuccati:  is  called 

Who  rises  above  both  good  and  bad  and  treads  the  path  of 
higher  discipline,  reflecting  wisely,  that  person  indeed  de¬ 
serves  to  be  described  as  a  monk. 

Commentary 

The  Buddha's  encounters  with  brahmins :  In  the  course  of  his  earthly 
mission  the  Buddha  encountered  mostly  aggressive  brahmins,  who 
confronted  him.  One  of  these  is  the  nameless  brahmin  who  occasioned 
the  present  verses.  Although  he  was  not  significant  enough  to  have  his 
name  known,  some  other  brahmins  He  had  to  deal  with  were  remarka¬ 
bly  well-known.  Some  of  them  were: 

Sonadanda :  The  Buddha,  accompanied  by  a  group  of  many  monks,  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  city  of  Campa,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Anga,  and  was  staying  on 
the  bank  of  the  pond  Gaggara.  At  that  time,  the  brahmin  Sonadanda  was 
living  in  Campa,  enjoying  the  area  donated  to  him  by  King  Bimbisara. 

The  people  of  the  city  who  heard  of  the  qualities  and  the  attainments  of 
the  Buddha  went  in  large  numbers  towards  the  pond  Gaggara  where 
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the  Buddha  was  staying.  Sonadanda  who  saw  the  people  going  in  large 
numbers  in  the  direction  of  the  pond,  heard  from  his  attendant  that  they 
were  going  to  see  the  Buddha.  Sonadanda  told  his  attendant  to  inform 
the  people  that  he  himself  wished  to  join  them  and  see  the  Buddha. 

About  five  hundred  brahmins  who  had  come  to  Campa  heard  of  the 
wish  of  Sonadanda  to  see  the  Buddha,  and  went  and  told  him  that  it 
was  beneath  his  dignity  to  go  and  see  the  Buddha,  and  that  the  proper 
thing  was  for  the  Buddha  to  come  and  see  Sonadanda.  When  these 
brahmins  reminded  Sonadanda  of  his  birth,  qualities  and  attainments, 
he  spared  no  pains  in  describing  to  them  the  high  birth,  the  supreme 
virtues,  and  the  attainments  of  the  Buddha  in  detail.  Finally, 
Sonadanda  succeeded  in  convincing  them  of  the  greatness  of  the 
Buddha,  and  went  in  their  company  to  see  the  Buddha. 

Sonadanda  entered  into  conversation  with  the  Buddha,  and  was  able  to 
listen  to  a  long  exposition  of  the  doctrine.  Being  fully  satisfied  with  the 
teaching  of  the  Buddha,  he  took  refuge  in  the  Triple  Gem,  and  offered 
himself  as  a  life-long  devotee  of  the  Buddha.  After  inviting  the  Buddha 
and  the  monks  to  meals,  he  offered  them  alms  the  next  day  at  his 
residence. 

Kutadanta.  When  the  Buddha  was  travelling  in  Magadha  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  about  five  hundred  monks.  He  came  to  the  brahmin  village  of 
Khanumata  and  was  staying  at  its  mango  grove.  At  this  time,  the  brah¬ 
min  Kutadanta  was  living  in  this  village  donated  to  him  by  King  Bim- 
bisara.  He  also  had  made  preparations  for  an  animal  sacrifice  on  a  large 
scale,  and  cattle,  calves,  goats  and  lambs,  numbering  seven  hundred  in 
each  group,  were  tethered  for  sacrifice. 

The  people  of  the  village  were  going  in  large  numbers  to  the  mango 
grove  to  see  the  Buddha,  and  were  seen  by  Kutadanta.  When  he  heard 
of  the  purpose  of  their  visit,  he  also  intimated  to  them  his  wish  to  join 
them.  However,  the  hundreds  of  brahmins  who  had  come  to  take  part 
in  the  sacrifice  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  going  to  see  the  Buddha,  and 
referred  to  his  status  and  attainments  in  lofty  terms.  After  listening  to 
them,  Kutadanta  spoke  to  them  of  the  greatness  of  the  Buddha  in  all  re- 
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spects,  and  after  convincing  them  of  the  greatness  of  the  Buddha,  he 
went  in  their  company  to  the  mango  grove  to  see  Him. 

The  Buddha  preached  to  him  a  long  discourse,  dwelling  mainly  on  mo¬ 
rality  and  the  observance  of  the  precepts,  and  unfolded  the  Four  Noble 
Truths.  Kutadanta,  while  listening  to  the  doctrine,  realized  the  fruit  of 
Sotapatti.  He  abandoned  the  animal  sacrifice,  and  offered  alms  to  the 
Buddha  and  the  monks  the  next  day  at  the  sacrificial  hall. 

Pokkharasdti.  When  the  Buddha  was  travelling  in  the  kingdom  of 
Kosala,  in  the  company  of  about  five  hundred  monks,  He  came  to  the 
brahmin  village  of  Icchanangala,  and  began  to  spend  the  time  in  Ic- 
chanangala  Grove.  At  this  time,  the  brahmin  Pokkharasati  was  living  in 
the  city  of  Ukkattha,  and  was  enjoying  its  proceeds.  This  city  had  been 
donated  to  him  by  Pasenadi,  the  King  of  Kosala. 

Pokkharasati  had  a  learned  pupil  called  Ambattha  under  him,  and  he 
asked  his  pupil  to  go  and  see  the  Buddha  at  the  grove  and  ascertain 
whether  the  Buddha  had  the  greatness  attributed  to  Him  by  the  people. 
The  pupil  asked  the  teacher  how  he  could  ascertain  whether  the 
Buddha  had  the  greatness  attributed  to  Him.  He  advised  his  pupil  to 
look  for  the  thirty-two  marks  of  a  great  person  in  the  Buddha,  for  such 
a  person,  according  to  their  teaching,  is  destined  to  be  a  Universal 
Monarch  if  he  remains  a  layman,  and  a  fully  enlightened  Sanctified 
One  if  he  renounces  the  world. 

Ambattha  took  leave  of  his  teacher,  and  went  by  chariot,  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  a  large  number  of  young  men,  to  the  grove  in  which  the 
Buddha  dwelt.  When  he  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  chamber  of  the 
Buddha,  as  he  was  told  by  the  monks  who  were  outside,  the  Buddha 
opened  the  door.  Ambattha  entered  the  chamber  with  his  followers, 
and  his  followers  sat  down.  He  kept  standing  and  walking  while  talk¬ 
ing  to  the  Buddha. 

The  Buddha  asked  him  whether  that  was  the  way  he  used  to  talk  to  his 
teachers  and  elders.  He  said  that  it  was  different  with  them,  but  with 
shaven-headed  dark  monks,  he  was  used  to  talk  in  that  manner.  The 
Buddha  remarked  that  he  was  ill-educated  and  undisciplined.  Am¬ 
battha  then  found  fault  with  the  Sakyans,  and  referred  to  them  in  dis- 
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paraging  terms.  The  Buddha  pointed  out  to  him  that  he  descended  from 
a  servant  girl  of  the  Sakyans,  and  he  admitted  the  fact. 


After  listening  to  a  long  discourse  of  the  Buddha  and  satisfying  himself 
that  He  had  the  thirty-two  great  marks,  Ambattha  took  leave  of  the 
Buddha,  and  went  to  his  teacher  Pokkharasati,  He  told  Pokkharasati 
that  the  Buddha  was  endowed  with  the  thirty-two  marks  of  a  great  man 
and  that  he  had  a  long  conversation  with  Him.  When  Pokkharasati 
heard  how  his  pupil  had  spoken  to  the  Buddha,  he  lost  his  temper,  and 
kicked  him  in  anger. 


Pokkharasati  forthwith  went  to  the  Buddha,  apologized  to  Him  for  the 
shortcomings  of  his  pupil,  and  listened  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Buddha. 
He  realized  the  doctrine  and  took  refuge  in  the  Triple  Gem,  and  offered 
himself  as  a  life-long  devotee  of  the  Buddha. 


Janussoni.  Janussoni  was  a  learned  brahmin  who  lived  in  the  brahmin 
village  of  Manasakata  in  the  kingdom  of  Kosala.  When  the  Buddha 
was  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery  in  Savatthi,  Janussoni  was  trav¬ 
elling  at  noon  through  the  city  of  Savatthi  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  all- 
white  mares.  On  the  way  he  met  the  wandering  ascetic  Pilotika,  and 
asked  him  where  he  was  coming  from.  He  said  that  he  was  coming 
from  meeting  the  Venerable  Gotama. 


“What  do  you  think  of  the  Venerable  Gotama?  Is  He  highly  learned?  Is 
He  very  erudite?”  asked  Janussoni.  “Who  am  I  to  fathom  the  wisdom 
and  estimate  the  erudition  of  the  Venerable  Gotama?  It  is  only  another 
person  like  the  monk  Gotama  who  is  capable  of  measuring  and  esti¬ 
mating  his  wisdom  and  erudition.” 


“You  are  speaking  very  highly  of  the  monk  Gotama,”  remarked  Ja¬ 
nussoni.  “Who  am  I  to  speak  highly  of  the  monk  Gotama?  He  is 
praised  by  the  praiseworthy.  He  is  the  greatest  among  all  deities  and 
men,”  said  Pilotika.  Janussoni  asked,  “How  did  you  come  to  be  so 
pleased  with  the  monk  Gotama?”  Pilotika  explained  the  greatness  of 
the  Buddha,  making  use  of  the  simile  of  the  feet  of  the  elephant.  After 
listening  to  Pilotika,  Janussoni  hastened  to  see  the  Buddha,  and  met 
Him.  He  also  told  the  Buddha  everything  that  Pilotika  said  about  the 
Buddha,  using  the  simile  of  the  feet  of  the  elephant.  The  Buddha  corn- 
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pleted  the  discourse  of  the  simile,  and  preached  the  Culahatthi- 
padopama  Sutta  in  full.  At  the  end  of  the  discourse,  Janussoni  praised 
the  Buddha  and  became  a  life-long  disciple  of  the  Buddha. 


On  another  occasion,  the  Buddha  preached  to  him  the  Bhayabherava 
Sutta,  where  He  explained  the  theory  of  cause  and  effect,  and  said  that 
His  doctrine  is  a  middle  way  teaching  which  avoids  both  materialism 
and  nihilism. 


Sela  and  Keniya.  When  the  Buddha  was  travelling  with  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty  monks  in  the  region  of  Anguttarapa,  He  came  to 
the  suburb  of  Apana.  The  matted-haired  ascetic  Keniya  who  had  heard 
much  about  the  greatness  of  the  Buddha  went  to  see  the  Him.  After  he 
listened  to  the  admonition  of  the  Buddha,  he  was  highly  pleased  with 
Him,  and  invited  Him  to  alms  with  the  fraternity  of  monks. 

The  Buddha,  however,  did  not  accept  the  invitation,  as  the  fraternity  of 
monks  was  large  and  Keniya  was  a  follower  of  the  brahmins.  When 
Keniya  pleaded  for  the  third  time  and  made  his  request,  the  Buddha  ac¬ 
cepted  his  invitation  in  silence.  Keniya  went  to  his  hermitage  and  with 
the  help  of  his  friends  and  relations  made  all  preparations  for  the  great 
feast  in  honour  of  the  Buddha.  The  building  of  the  pavilion  was  under¬ 
taken  by  Keniya  himself. 

When  these  preparations  were  in  progress  a  highly  educated  brahmin 
called  Sela,  who  was  a  teacher  of  three  hundred  pupils  and  a  follower 
of  Keniya,  came  to  this  spot  and  inquired  what  all  those  preparations 
were  for,  and  heard  that  they  were  for  the  Buddha  who  was  dwelling  in 
their  suburb,  Apana.  When  Sela  saw  the  personality  of  the  Buddha  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  thirty-two  marks  of  a  great  being,  he  was  highly  satis¬ 
fied,  and  praised  the  personality  of  the  Buddha  in  a  number  of  verses. 
After  the  Buddha  replied  to  him,  he  begged  for  ordination,  and  with  his 
following  entered  the  order  and  received  higher  ordination.  In  due 
course,  they  became  sanctified  ones. 

The  next  day,  Keniya  entertained  the  Buddha  and  the  fraternity  of 
monks  with  a  great  feast  at  his  hermitage,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
Buddha  gave  over  the  merits  to  him  in  two  verses. 
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Silence  Alone  Does  Not  Make  A  Sage 

Only  True  Wisdom  Makes  A  Sage 

19  (8)  The  Story  of  the  Followers  of  Non-Buddhist 

Doctrines  (Verses  268  &  269) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
these  verses  with  reference  to  some  non-Buddhist  ascetics. 

The  story  goes  that  whenever  the  heretics  took  a  meal  in  a 
given  place,  they  would  say  to  their  hosts,  “May  tranquillity  be 
your  portion,  may  happiness  be  your  portion,  may  your  years 
increase.  In  such  and  such  a  place  there  is  mud,  in  such  and 
such  a  place  there  are  thorns;  to  such  a  place  you  should  not 
go.”  After  this  manner  would  they  express  their  thanks  and 
good  wishes,  and  only  after  having  so  done,  would  they  depart. 
But  in  the  first  period  of  enlightenment,  before  the  saying  of 
thanksgivings  had  been  enjoined,  the  monks  would  depart 
from  the  refectory  with  never  a  word  of  thanksgiving  to  their 
hosts.  At  this  the  people  were  offended  and  said,  “We  hear 
words  of  thanksgiving  and  good  wishes  from  the  heretics,  but 
the  reverend  monks  depart  in  utter  silence.”  The  monks  re¬ 
ported  this  matter  to  the  Buddha. 

Said  the  Buddha,  “Monks,  henceforth  in  refectories  and  other 
such  places  render  thanks  according  to  your  good  pleasure  and 
speak  pleasantly  to  your  hosts  as  you  sit  beside  them.”  Thus 
did  the  Buddha  enjoin  upon  them  the  saying  of  thanksgivings, 
and  they  did  according  to  his  command.  When  the  people 
heard  the  words  of  thanksgiving,  they  put  forth  the  greater  ef¬ 
forts,  invited  the  monks  to  take  meals  in  their  houses,  and  went 
about  bestowing  abundant  offerings  upon  them.  Then  were  the 
heretics  offended  and  said,  “We  are  sages  and  keep  silence,  but 
the  disciples  of  the  Buddha  deliver  lengthy  discourses  in  refec- 
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tories  and  other  such  places.”  When  the  Buddha  heard  their  re¬ 
marks,  he  said,  “Monks,  I  do  not  call  a  man  a  sage  merely  be¬ 
cause  he  keeps  silence.  For  there  are  some  men  who  say 
nothing  because  of  ignorance,  others  because  of  lack  of  confi¬ 
dence,  while  still  others  are  so  niggardly  that  they  seek  to  pre¬ 
vent  others  from  learning  anything  of  importance  which  they 
themselves  know.  Therefore,  I  say  that  a  man  is  not  called  a 
sage  merely  because  he  keeps  silence;  rather  is  he  called  a  sage 
because  of  suppression  of  evil.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  268) 

mufharupo  aviddasu  monena  mum  na  hoti 
pandito  yd  ca  tulam  paggayha  iva  varam  addya 

mulharupo:  possessing  foolish  ways;  aviddasu :  the  igno¬ 
rant  one;  monena :  through  the  ritual  of  keeping  silent  only; 
mum  na  hoti :  does  not  become  a  sage;  pandito :  blessed 
with  wisdom;  yd  ca:  someone;  tulam  paggayha  iva :  like  a 
person  holding  scales;  varam  addya:  deciding  what  is 
noble 

The  ignorant  person,  possessing  foolish  ways  and  seemingly 
bewildered,  may  practice  silence  -  the  austerity  of  the  munis. 
But  this  does  not  make  him  a  sage.  But  the  wise  person,  like 
someone  holding  scales,  weighs  good  and  bad  and  selects  what 
is  noble. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  269) 

pdpdni  parivajjeti ,  sa  mum.  so  tena  mum. 
yd  ubho  loke  mundti ,  tena  mum  pavuccati. 

pdpdni  parivajjeti:  (He)  gets  rid  of  evil;  sa:  in  conse¬ 
quence;  mum  so:  is  described  as  muni  (the  sage):  tena: 
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therefore;  muni:  that  sage;  yd:  he  who;  ubhd  loke:  both 
worlds  (internal  and  external);  munati :  through  his  wisdom 
comprehends;  tena :  because  of  this;  mum  pavuccati:  is 
described  as  muni  (the  sage) 

Weighing  what  is  right  and  wrong,  he  shuns  evil.  For  this  he  is 
a  sage  (muni).  He  is  capable  of  weighing  both  worlds  through 
his  sagely  wisdom. 


Commentary 


Heretics :  On  many  occasions,  the  hermits  spread  adverse  rumours 
about  the  Buddha  and  His  Teachings.  These  stanzas,  too,  were  occa¬ 
sioned  by  such  an  attempt  by  the  heretics  to  mar  the  reputation  of  the 
Buddha.  Some  attempts  by  heretics  to  sully  the  character  of  the 
Buddha  took  a  gruesome  guise.  Here  are  some  such  attempts. 


When,  at  one  time,  the  Buddha  was  dwelling  at  the  JTtavana  Monastery, 
the  heretics  were  greatly  worried  about  their  own  future.  For  the  Buddha 
and  the  fraternity  of  monks  were  highly  respected,  honoured,  looked  af¬ 
ter  and  obeyed  by  the  people,  and  they  were  provided  with  meals,  robes, 
seats,  medicines  and  other  requisites.  On  the  other  hand,  the  heretics 
were  not  so  respected,  honoured,  looked  after  and  listened  to,  and  they 
did  not  receive  meals,  robes,  seats,  medicines  and  other  requisites. 

As  the  heretics  were  unable  to  face  this  situation,  they  went  to  a  female 
wandering  ascetic,  who  was  known  as  SundarT  (beauty)  due  to  her  bod¬ 
ily  beauty.  She  was  young  in  age,  and  bad  in  character.  It  was  the  plan 
of  the  heretics  that  they  would  attack  the  character  and  reputation  of 
the  Buddha  and  the  monks  through  this  female  ascetic. 


They  asked  her,  “Sister,  can  you  do  some  favour  for  your  relations?” 
“What  do  you  want  me  to  do?  There  is  nothing  I  will  not  do  for  you.  I 
am  prepared  even  to  sacrifice  my  life  for  the  sake  of  my  relations,”  as¬ 
sured  the  female  ascetic. 


The  heretics  asked  her  to  go  at  once  to  the  Jetavana,  and  keep  on  going 
there  regularly.  Accordingly,  she  decked  herself  well  and  began  to  go  to 
the  Jetavana  at  the  time  when  people  were  returning  from  the  Monastery 
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after  listening  to  the  discourses  of  the  Buddha.  When  she  was  asked  by 
the  people  where  she  was  going  to,  she  said  that  she  was  going  to  spend 
the  night  in  the  Fragrant  Chamber  with  the  Buddha.  She  would  actually 
spend  the  night  in  a  hermitage  of  the  heretics,  and  early  in  the  morning 
would  come  to  the  city  passing  the  Jetavana  Monastery.  When  people 
asked  her  where  she  was  coming  from,  she  said  that  she  was  returning 
home  after  spending  the  night  in  the  Fragrant  Chamber  of  the  Buddha. 


The  heretics,  one  day,  got  this  female  ascetic  killed  and  buried  in  a 
hole  in  the  ditch  of  the  JTtavana  Monastery  by  some  hirelings,  and  went 
and  complained  to  King  Pasenadi  that  Sundarl  was  missing. 


“Where  do  you  suspect  her  to  be?”  asked  the  King.  “In  the  Jetavana 
Monastery,”  they  replied  promptly. 

The  king  gave  them  permission  to  search  where  they  wished.  Finding 
the  body  near  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  they  carried  it  to  the  palace. 
Then  they  said  to  the  king,  “O’  King,  the  followers  of  the  Buddha  have 
killed  this  Paribbajika  and  have  thrown  away  her  body  in  the  rubbish 
heap  near  the  Jetavana  Monastery  to  cover  up  the  misdeed  of  their 
Teacher.”  To  them,  the  king  replied,  “In  that  case,  you  may  go  around 
the  town  and  proclaim  the  fact.”  So  they  went  around  the  town  carry¬ 
ing  the  dead  body  of  Sundarl,  shouting,  “Look  at  what  the  followers  of 
the  Buddha  have  done;  see  how  they  have  tried  to  cover  up  the  mis¬ 
deed  of  Gotama!”  The  procession  then  returned  to  the  palace. 


The  king  next  ordered  his  men  to  further  investigate  the  murder  of  Sun¬ 
darl.  On  investigation,  they  found  out  that  Sundarl  had  died  at  the 
hands  of  some  drunkards.  So  they  were  brought  to  the  king.  When 
questioned,  the  drunkards  disclosed  that  they  were  hired  by  the  ascetics 
to  kill  Sundarl  and  put  her  body  near  the  Jetavana  Monastery.  The  king 
then  sent  for  the  non-Buddhist  ascetics,  and  they  finally  confessed  their 
role  in  the  murder  of  Sundarl.  The  king  then  ordered  them  to  go  round 
the  town  and  confess  their  guilt  to  the  people. 


So  they  went  round  the  town  saying,  ‘We  are  the  ones  who  killed  Sun¬ 
darl.  We  have  falsely  accused  the  disciples  of  Gotama  just  to  bring  dis¬ 
grace  on  Gotama.  The  disciples  of  Gotama  are  innocent,  only  we  are 
guilty  of  the  crime.”  As  a  result  of  this  episode,  respect  for  the  Buddha 
was  very  much  enhanced,  to  his  glory. 
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T  rue  Ariyas  Are  Harmles  s 

19  (9)  The  Story  of  a  Fisherman  Named  Ariya  (Verse  270) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse  with  reference  to  a  fisherman  named  Ariya. 

Once,  there  was  a  fisherman  who  lived  near  the  north  gate  of 
Savatthi.  One  day  through  his  supernormal  power,  the  Buddha 
found  that  time  was  ripe  for  the  fisherman  to  attain  sotapatti 
fruition.  So  on  his  return  from  the  alms-round,  the  Buddha,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  monks,  stopped  near  the  place  where  Ariya  was 
fishing.  When  the  fisherman  saw  the  Buddha,  he  threw  away 
his  fishing  gear  and  came  and  stood  near  the  Buddha.  The 
Buddha  then  proceeded  to  ask  the  names  of  his  monks  in  the 
presence  of  the  fisherman,  and  finally,  he  asked  the  name  of 
the  fisherman.  When  the  fisherman  replied  that  his  name  was 
Ariya,  the  Buddha  said  that  the  noble  ones  ( ariyas )  do  not 
harm  any  living  being,  but  since  the  fisherman  was  taking  the 
lives  of  fish  he  was  not  worthy  of  his  name.  At  the  end  of  the 
discourse,  the  fisherman  attained  sotapatti  fruition. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  270) 

yena  pdndni  himsati  term  ariyd  na  hoti  sabbapdndnam 
ahimsa  ariyd  iti  pavuccati 

yena :  if  someone;  pdndni :  living  beings;  himsati :  hurts; 
tena :  due  to  that;  ariyo\  a  noble  person;  na  hoti :  (he)  does 
not  become;  sabbapdndnam :  all  living  beings;  ahimsa : 
does  not  hurt;  ariyd  iti  pavuccati :  (because  of  that)  he  is 
called  a  noble  one 

A  person  who  hurts  living  beings  is  not  a  noble  human  being. 
The  wise  person,  who  does  not  hurt  any  living  being  is  called 
ariyd ,  a  noble  individual. 
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Commentary 


ahimsa :  non-violence.  The  all-pervading  spirit  of  Buddhist  ethics 
ahimsa.  This  concept  was  interpreted  in  an  immortal  manner  by  Em¬ 
peror  Asoka,  whose  missionaries  took  the  Word  of  the  Buddha  to  most 
centres  of  the  then-known  world.  For  four  years  Asoka,  though  in  fact 
the  ruler  of  his  domains,  had  to  wage  a  relentless  struggle  to  subjugate 
them  and  further  enlarge  his  territories,  bringing  Kalinga  too  under  his 
sway.  This  was  Asoka’ s  digvijaya  or  war  of  military  conquest.  It  was 
only  after  the  completion  of  this  digvijaya  of  Asoka  that,  stricken  by 
remorse  at  the  terrible  magnitude  of  the  human  slaughter  involved,  he 
embarked  on  a  policy  of  Dharmavijaya  or  conquest  by  righteousness, 
imbued  with  the  high  ideals  of  love  and  compassion  taught  by  the 
Buddha’s  Dhamma.  Thereafter  he  was  known  as  Dharmasoka. 

Having  turned  to  the  path  of  righteousness,  after  embracing  Buddhism, 
Asoka  set  about  spreading  the  faith  both  in  his  empire  and  in  far-flung 
lands  abroad.  He  had  his  two  children  ordained,  his  son  Mahinda  and 
his  daughter  Sanghamitta,  sending  the  former  to  propagate  the  faith  in 
Sri  Lanka,  while  Sanghamitta  came  later  with  the  sapling  of  the  Maha 
Bo  Tree  at  Buddhagaya  and  established  the  Order  of  Buddhist  Nuns. 

The  policy  of  Asoka  was  one  which  enjoined: 

(1)  ahimsa  to  all  beings, 

(2)  refraining  from  harsh  and  rude  speech, 

(3)  respecting  parents,  teachers  and  elders, 

(4)  having  regard  for  brahmins,  priests  and  servants, 

(5)  leading  a  life  of  righteousness,  which  entails 
compassion,  generosity,  truthfulness,  purity, 

gentleness,  gratitude  and  spending  according  to  one’s  means, 

(6)  engaging  in  dharmayathra  or  pilgrimages, 

(7)  constructing  of  wells  and  ponds  and  the  planting  of 
fruits  and  medical  herbs,  and 

(8)  having  filial  regard  and  affection  for  one’s  subjects. 
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A  Monk  Should  Destroy  All  Passions 
Blemishes  Should  Be  Given  Up  To  Reach  Release 

19  (10)  The  Story  of  Some  Monks  (Verses  271  &  272) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
these  verses  with  reference  to  some  virtuous  monks. 

The  story  goes  that  some  of  these  monks  considered  thus 
within  themselves.  “We  have  acquired  virtue;  we  have  taken 
upon  ourselves  the  pure  practices;  we  are  exceedingly  learned; 
we  dwell  in  places  of  abode  that  are  solitary  and  remote;  we 
have  developed  the  supernatural  powers  by  ecstatic  meditation. 
For  us  it  would  be  no  hard  matter  to  attain  arahatship;  indeed, 
we  could  attain  arahatship  any  day  we  wished.”  Likewise  those 
of  the  monks  who  had  attained  the  fruit  of  the  third  path,  con¬ 
sidered  thus  within  themselves,  “For  us  it  would  be  no  hard 
matter  now  to  attain  arahatship.”  One  day  all  of  them  ap¬ 
proached  the  Buddha,  saluted  him,  and  seated  themselves  re¬ 
spectfully  to  one  side. 

The  Buddha  asked  them,  “But,  monks,  have  you  brought  your 
religious  duties  to  consummation?”  The  monks  replied,  “Ven¬ 
erable,  we  have  attained  such  and  such  degrees  of  sanctity. 
Therefore,  whenever  we  wish,  we  are  able  to  attain  arahatship. 
With  this  thought  in  our  minds  we  keep  residence.”  When  the 
Buddha  heard  their  reply,  he  said,  “Monks,  it  is  never  proper 
for  a  monk,  merely  because  he  has  kept  the  precepts  whole  and 
undefiled,  or  because  he  has  attained  the  bliss  of  the  third  path, 
to  think,  ‘But  little  suffering  is  involved  in  our  present  exist¬ 
ence.’  On  the  contrary,  not  until  he  has  attained  destruction  of 
the  depravities,  should  he  allow  himself  to  think,  ‘I  have  at¬ 
tained  true  bliss.’” 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  271) 

sTlabbatamattena  puna  bdhusaccena  vd  athavd 
samddhi  Idbhena  vivicca  sayanena  vd 

sTlabbatamattena :  only  through  precepts  and  rights;  puna : 
and  also;  bdhusaccena  vd:  through  much  learning;  athavd : 
not  only;  samddhi  Idbhena :  through  the  attainment  of  tran¬ 
quility;  vivicca  sayanena  vd:  or  through  secluded  lodging 

These  two  stanzas  are  an  admonition  to  the  monks  making  an 
effort  to  reach  the  state  of  blemishlessness  -  Nibbana.  They  are 
asked  not  to  slacken  their  effort  to  win  liberation  by  being  con¬ 
tent  with  some  of  the  achievements  which  only  pave  the  way  to 
the  final  goal. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  272) 

aputhujjanasevitam  nekkhammasukham  phusami  bhikkhu 
asavakkhayam  appatto  vissdsam  na  apadi 

aputhujjanasevitam:  patronized  by  those  who  have  risen 
above  the  worldly;  nekkhammasukham:  the  joy  of  renunci¬ 
ation;  phusami:  I  touch  with  my  mind;  bhikkhu:  the  monk; 
asavakkhayam  appatto:  without  reaching  the  release  from 
the  blemishes;  vissdsam:  to  confidence;  na  apadi:  do  not 
reach 

Monks,  do  not  rest  content  by  precepts  and  rites.  Do  not  even 
be  content  with  extensive  learning.  Nor  should  you  feel  satis¬ 
fied  by  achieving  states  of  mental  trance.  Do  not  rest  content 
with  seclusion,  assuring  yourself  “I  have  experienced  the  joy 
of  renunciation  not  possible  for  the  ordinary.”  Do  not  slacken 
your  effort  until  you  attain  Nibbana. 
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Commentary 


nekkhammasukham:  the  joy  of  renunciation.  To  attain  higher  reaches 
of  the  joy  of  spiritual  life,  nekkhamma  (renunciation)  is  essential. 

On  one  occasion,  the  Buddha  was  residing  at  the  Deer  Park  in  Isipa- 
tana,  near  Varanasi.  Thereupon  the  Buddha  addressed  the  group  of  five 
monks  as  follows: 

There  are  these  two  extremes  ( anta ),  O’  monks,  which  should  be 
avoided  by  one  who  has  renounced  (pabbajitena ): 

(1)  Indulgence  in  sensual  pleasures  -  this  is  base,  vulgar,  worldly,  ig¬ 
noble  and  profitless  and, 

(2)  Addiction  to  self-mortification  -  this  is  painful,  ignoble  and  profit¬ 
less. 

Abandoning  both  these  extremes  the  Buddha  has  comprehended  the 
middle  path  ( majjhima  patipada )  which  promotes  sight  (cakklui)  and 
knowledge  (nano),  and  which  tends  to  peace  ( vupasamaya ),  higher 
wisdom  ( abhinnaya ),  enlightenment  (sambodhaya),  and  Nibbana. 

What,  O’  monks,  is  that  middle  path  the  Buddha  has  comprehended 
which  promotes  sight  and  knowledge,  and  which  tends  to  peace,  higher 
wisdom,  enlightenment,  and  Nibbana? 

The  very  noble  eight-fold  path  -  namely,  right  understanding  ( sam - 
mdditthi),  right  thoughts  ( sammd  samkappa ),  right  speech  ( sammd 
vacd),  right  action  ( samma-kammanta ),  right  livelihood  {sammd  ajiva), 
right  effort  {sammd  vaydma),  right  mindfulness  {sammasati),  and  right 
concentration  {sammd  samddhi ),  -  This,  O’  monks,  is  the  Middle  path 
which  the  Tathagata  has  comprehended. 

Now  this,  O’  monks,  is  the  noble  truth  of  suffering  {dukkha-ariya- 
sacca)\  Birth  is  suffering,  decay  is  suffering,  disease  is  suffering,  death 
is  suffering,  to  be  united  with  the  unpleasant  is  suffering,  to  be  sepa- 
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rated  from  the  pleasant  is  suffering,  not  to  get  what  one  desires  is  suf¬ 
fering.  In  brief  the  five  aggregates  of  attachment  are  suffering. 


Now,  this,  O’  monks,  is  the  noble  truth  of  the  cause  of  suffering 
(< dukkha-samudaya-ariyasacca ): 

It  is  this  craving  which  produces  rebirth  (ponobhavika ),  accompanied 
by  passionate  clinging,  welcoming  this  and  that  (life).  It  is  the  craving 
for  sensual  pleasures  (i kamatanha ),  craving  for  existence  ( bhavatanhd ) 
and  craving  for  non-existence  ( vibhavatanhd ). 

Now,  this,  O’  monks,  is  the  noble  truth  of  the  cessation  of  suffering 
(dukkha-n  irodha-ariyasacca ) : 

It  is  the  complete  separation  from,  and  destruction  of,  this  very  crav¬ 
ing,  its  forsaking,  renunciation,  the  liberation  therefrom,  and  non-at¬ 
tachment  thereto. 

Now,  this,  O’  monks,  is  the  noble  truth  of  the  path  leading  to  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  suffering  ( dukkha-nirddha-gdmim-patipadd-ariyasacca ). 

It  is  this  noble  eight-fold  path  -  namely,  right  understanding,  right 
thoughts,  right  speech,  right  action,  right  livelihood,  right  effort,  right 
mindfulness  and  right  concentration. 

(1)  i.  “This  is  the  noble  truth  of  suffering.”  Thus,  O’  monks,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  things  unheard  before,  there  arose  in  me  the  eye,  the  know¬ 
ledge,  the  wisdom,  the  insight,  and  the  light. 

ii.  “This  noble  truth  of  suffering  should  be  perceived  {parihneyya)r 
Thus,  O’  monks,  with  respect  to  things  unheard  before,  there  arose  in 
me  the  eye,  the  knowledge,  the  wisdom,  the  insight,  and  the  light. 

iii.  “This  noble  truth  of  suffering  has  been  perceived  ( parinnata ).” 
Thus,  O’  monks,  with  respect  to  things  unheard  before,  there  arose  in 
me  the  eye,  the  knowledge,  the  wisdom,  the  insight,  and  the  light. 
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2)  i.  “This  is  the  noble  truth  of  the  cause  of  suffering.”  Thus,  O’ 
monks,  with  respect  to  things  unheard  before,  there  arose  in  me  the 
eye,  the  knowledge,  the  wisdom,  the  insight,  and  the  light. 

ii.  “This  noble  truth  of  the  cause  of  suffering  should  be  eradicated 
(pahdtabbha) .”  Thus,  O’  monks,  with  respect  to  things  unheard  before, 
there  arose  in  me  the  eye,  the  knowledge,  the  wisdom,  the  insight,  and 
the  light. 

iii.  “This  noble  truth  of  the  cause  of  suffering  has  been  eradicated 
( pahlnam ).”  Thus,  O’  monks,  with  respect  to  things  unheard  before, 
there  arose  in  me  the  eye,  the  knowledge,  the  wisdom,  the  insight,  and 
the  light. 

3)  i.  “This  is  the  noble  truth  of  cessation  of  suffering.”  Thus,  O’ 
monks,  with  respect  to  things  unheard  before,  there  arose  in  me  the 
eye,  the  knowledge,  the  wisdom,  the  insight,  and  the  light. 

ii.  “This  noble  truth  of  the  cessation  of  suffering  should  be  realized 
(, sacchikdtabba ).”  Thus,  O’  monks,  with  respect  to  things  unheard  be¬ 
fore,  there  arose  in  me  the  eye,  the  knowledge,  the  wisdom,  the  insight, 
and  the  light. 

iii.  “This  noble  truth  of  the  cessation  of  suffering  has  been  realized 
(, sacchikatam ).”  Thus,  O’  monks,  with  respect  to  things  unheard  be¬ 
fore,  there  arose  in  me  the  eye,  the  knowledge,  the  wisdom,  the  insight, 
and  the  light. 

4)  i.  “This  is  the  noble  truth  of  the  path  leading  to  the  cessation  of 
suffering.”  Thus,  O’  monks,  with  respect  to  things  unheard  before, 
there  arose  in  me  the  eye,  the  knowledge,  the  wisdom,  the  insight,  and 
the  light. 

ii.  “This  noble  truth  of  the  path  leading  to  the  cessation  of  suffering 
should  be  developed  ( bhavetabbam ).”  Thus,  O’  monks,  with  respect  to 
things  unheard  before,  there  arose  in  me  the  eye,  the  knowledge,  the 
wisdom,  the  insight,  and  the  light. 
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iii.  “This  noble  truth  of  the  path  leading  to  the  cessation  of  suffering 
has  been  developed  (bhavitam) .”  Thus,  O’  monks,  with  respect  to 
things  unheard  before,  there  arose  in  me  the  eye,  the  knowledge,  the 
wisdom,  the  insight,  and  the  light. 

As  long,  O’  monks,  as  the  absolute  true  intuitive  knowledge  regarding 
these  four  noble  truths  under  their  three  aspects  and  twelve  modes  was 
not  perfectly  clear  to  me,  so  long  I  did  not  acknowledge  in  this  world 
inclusive  of  deities,  Maras  and  brahmas,  and  amongst  the  hosts  of  as¬ 
cetics  and  priests,  deities  and  men,  that  I  had  gained  the  incomparable 
supreme  enlightenment  ( anuttaram  sammasambodhim). 

When,  O’  monks,  the  absolute  true  intuitive  knowledge  regarding  these 
four  noble  truths  under  their  three  aspects  and  twelve  modes,  became 
perfectly  clear  to  me,  then  only  did  I  acknowledge  in  this  world  inclu¬ 
sive  of  deities,  Maras,  brahmas,  amongst  the  hosts  of  ascetics  and 
priests,  deities  and  men,  that  I  had  gained  the  incomparable  supreme 
enlightenment. 

And  there  arose  in  me  the  knowledge  and  insight  ( ndnadassana )  - 
“Unshakable  is  the  deliverance  of  my  mind.  This  is  my  last  birth,  and 
now  there  is  no  existence  again.” 

Thus  the  Buddha  discoursed,  and  the  delighted  monks  applauded  the 
words  of  the  Buddha. 

When  this  doctrine  was  being  expounded  there  arose  in  the  Venerable 
Kondanna  the  dustless,  stainless,  truth-seeing  eye  ( Dhammacakkhu ) 
and  he  saw  that  “whatever  is  subject  to  origination  all  that  is  subject  to 
cessation.” 

When  the  Buddha  expounded  the  discourse  of  the  Dhammacakka,  the 
earth-bound  deities  exclaimed,  “This  excellent  Dhammacakka  which 
could  not  be  expounded  by  any  ascetic,  priest,  deity,  Mara  or  brahma 
in  this  world  has  been  expounded  by  the  Buddha  at  the  Deer  Park  in 
Isipatana,  near  Varanasi. 
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The  Path 


Eight-Fold  Path  Is  The  Best  Only  Path  To 
Purity  Path  To  End  Suffering  cs£  Buddha 

Only  Shows  The  Way 


20  (1)  The  Story  of  Five  Hundred  Monks 

(Verses  273  -  276) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
these  verses  with  reference  to  five  hundred  monks. 

The  story  goes  that  once  upon  a  time  the  Buddha,  after  jour¬ 
neying  through  the  country,  returned  to  Savatthi  and  seated 
himself  in  the  hall  of  Dhamma.  When  he  had  taken  his  seat, 
these  five  hundred  monks  began  to  talk  about  the  paths  over 
which  they  had  travelled,  saying,  “The  path  to  such  and  such  a 
village  is  smooth;  to  such  and  such  a  village,  rough;  to  such 
and  such  a  village,  covered  with  pebbles;  to  such  and  such  a 
village,  without  a  pebble.  After  this  manner  did  they  discuss 
the  paths  over  which  they  had  travelled.  The  Buddha,  perceiv¬ 
ing  that  they  were  ripe  for  arahatship,  went  to  the  hall  of 
Dhamma,  and  seating  himself  in  the  seat  already  prepared  for 
him  asked,  “Monks,  what  is  the  present  subject  of  discussion  as 
you  sit  here  together?”  When  they  told  him,  he  said,  “Monks, 
this  is  a  path  foreign  to  our  interests;  one  who  is  a  monk  should 
address  himself  to  the  noble  path,  for  only  by  so  doing  can  he 
obtain  release  from  all  sufferings.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  273) 

maggdnam  atthangiko  settho  saccdnam  caturo  padd 
dhammdnam  virago  settho  dipaddnam  ca  cakkhumd 
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maggdnam :  of  the  paths;  atthangiko  maggo :  the  eight-fold 
(path  is);  settho :  is  greatest;  saccanam:  of  truths;  caturo 
padd :  four  noble  truths  (are  the  greatest);  dhammanam :  of 
the  states  of  being;  virago :  detachment-Nibbana; 
dipaddnam :  of  the  two-footed;  cakkhumd :  one  who  pos¬ 
sesses  eyes  (the  Buddha)  is  the  greatest 

Of  all  paths,  the  eight-fold  path  is  the  greatest.  Of  the  truths,  the 
greatest  are  the  four  noble  truths.  Detachment  (Nibbana)  is  the 
greatest  among  all  states.  And  of  all  those  who  are  two-footed 
ones,  one  who  possesses  eyes,  the  Buddha  is  the  greatest. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  274) 

visuddhiyd  dassanassa  eso  eva  maggo  natthi  anno 
tumhe  etamhi  patipajjatha  etam  mdrassa  pamohanam 

visuddhiyd  dassanassa :  for  the  clarity  of  insight;  eso  eva 
maggo :  this  is  the  only  path;  natthi  anno:  no  other  (path); 
tumhe :  (therefore)  you;  etamhi :  this  path;  patipajjatha :  fol¬ 
low;  etam:  this  path;  mdrassa :  death;  pamohanam:  will 
bewilder 

This  is  the  path.  There  is  no  other  for  the  achievement  of  clar¬ 
ity  of  insight.  You  must  follow  this  path  to  the  total  bewilder¬ 
ment  of  Mara. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  275) 

etamhi  patipannd  tumhe  dukkhassa  antam  karissatha 
mayd  s alias anthanam  maggo  ahhdya  ve  akkheto 
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etamhi :  this  path;  patipannd :  following;  tumhe :  by  you; 
dukkhassa :  of  suffering;  antam  karissatha :  (you)  must 
make  an  end  of;  maya:  by  me;  s  alias  anthanam:  for  the 
extraction  of  the  arrow  (from  the  body);  maggo :  the  path; 
ahhaya :  having  known;  ve:  certainly;  akkheto :  proclaimed 

If  you  follow  this  path,  you  will  reach  the  termination  of  suf¬ 
fering.  This  path  has  been  revealed  by  me,  after  realizing  the 
extraction  of  arrows. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  276) 

tumhehi  dtappam  kiccam  Tathdgata  akkhatdro 
patipannd  jhayino  Marabandhand  pamokkhanti 

tumhehi'.  by  yourself;  dtappam'.  the  effort  (to  get  rid  of 
blemishes);  kiccam'.  should  be  made;  Tathdgata'.  the  way¬ 
farers  (the  Buddhas);  akkhatdro :  proclaimers  (of  Nibbana); 
patipannd'.  the  followers  of  the  path;  jhayino:  meditators; 
Marabandhand:  from  the  shackles  of  death;  pamokkhanti: 
get  fully  released 

The  effort  must  be  made  by  yourself.  The  Buddhas  (the  Teach¬ 
ers)  only  show  the  way  and  direct  you.  Those  contemplative 
meditators  who  follow  the  path,  fully  and  totally  escape  the 
snares  of  death. 


Commentary 

Eso  va  maggam  natthi  anno  dassanassa  visuddhiya:  There  is  no  other 
path  for  purity  of  vision  than  just  this  one.  Those  who  travel  along  the 
path  indicated  by  the  Buddha  to  reach  purity  of  vision,  have  to  practice 
the  technique  of  meditation,  by  which  purity  of  vision  is  achievable. 
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A  truth-seeker  attains  this  stage  through  seven  stages.  In  consequence, 
this  process  is  characterized  as  sapta  visuddhi  (seven  stages  of  purity). 
The  seven  stages  of  purity  are: 


(1)  STla  visuddhi  (purity  of  morals) 

(2)  Citta  visuddhi  (purity  of  mind) 

(3)  Ditthi  visuddhi  (purity  of  views) 

(4)  Kankhdvitarana  visuddhi  (purity  of  the  conquest  of  doubts) 

(5)  Maggdmagga  hanadassana  visuddhi  (purity  of  knowledge  and 
insight  into  the  right  and  wrong  path) 

(6)  Patipadd  hanadassana  visuddhi  (purity  of  knowledge  and 
insight  into  progress) 

_  /-w 

(7)  Nanadassana  visuddhi  (purity  of  knowledge  and  insight  into 
the  noble  path). 


(1)  Silavisuddhi  -  purity  of  morals  -  The  person  with  an  impure  char¬ 
acter  has  always  a  fear  that  others  will  find  fault  with  him  or  bring 
shame  on  him  or  take  revenge  on  him.  Similarly,  his  own  con¬ 
science  troubles  him,  saying  that  he  has  done  something  wrong. 
The  mind  of  the  non-virtuous  person  is  debilitated  by  such 
thoughts.  The  person  whose  mind  is  thus  debilitated  will  not  gain 
any  results  if  he  turns  to  meditation.  Like  a  tree  which  is  planted  on 
infertile  soil,  his  mind  will  not  be  able  to  attain  wisdom  by  concen¬ 
tration.  Therefore,  a  yogavacara,  if  he  wishes  to  concentrate  and 
reach  an  exalted  state  or  attain  the  correct  path  by  meditation,  must 
first  of  all  prepare  the  way  for  meditation,  just  as  a  farmer  prepares 
the  land  for  cultivation.  If  he  is  a  layman  he  must  act  according  to 
the  ways  of  a  layman.  If  he  is  a  monk  he  must  act  according  to  the 
ways  of  a  monk.  The  layman  if  he  wishes  to  be  virtuous  must  at  the 
minimum  observe  the  five  precepts.  Virtue  will  arise  when  all  de¬ 
filements  are  eradicated.  Therefore,  he  must  try  his  best  to  purify 
himself  by  leading  a  virtuous  life  instead  of  feeling  that  he  is  unable 
to  lead  a  virtuous  life  and  giving  up  meditation. 
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(2)  Cittavisuddhi  -  purity  of  mind  -  It  is  very  difficult  to  realize  the  na¬ 
ture  of  ndma  rupa  (mind  and  matter)  as  they  are  covered  by  illu¬ 
sions  of  the  existence  of  individuals,  males,  females,  persons  and 
other  concepts.  The  knowledge  of  ndma  rupa  which  we  gather 
from  books  is  insufficient  for  us  to  eradicate  our  defilements  and  at¬ 
tain  the  path  leading  to  salvation  and  enlightenment.  Knowledge 
from  books  is  knowledge  at  second-hand  which  has  not  been  expe¬ 
rienced,  as  it  has  not  been  realized  by  the  individual  himself.  It  is 
not  self-realization. 

To  attain  the  correct  path  we  require  more  than  a  knowledge  from 
books;  we  require  a  clear  philosophy  which  we  can  comprehend  for 
ourselves.  This  philosophy  can  be  realized  only  by  meditation  and 
meditation  alone.  Just  as  a  person  sharpens  his  knife  before  he  be¬ 
gins  to  cut  anything  hard,  in  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  ndma 
rupa  the  yogdvacara  must  first  of  all  prepare  his  mind.  When  his 
mind  is  free  from  hindrances,  he  attains  citta  visuddhi. 

To  purify  our  minds  we  must  increase  our  powers  of  concentration. 
The  nature  of  the  mind  is  not  to  concentrate  for  a  long  time  on  one 
object  but  to  wander  from  object  to  object.  The  person  who  is  trav¬ 
elling  at  a  very  fast  speed  is  unable  to  comprehend  any  one  thing  he 
sees  on  the  side  of  the  road  as  his  mind,  which  has  not  attained  con¬ 
centration  and  wanders  from  object  to  object,  cannot  comprehend 
the  true  nature  of  things.  When,  by  insight  meditation,  we  are  con¬ 
centrating  on  the  real  nature  of  mind  and  matter,  if  the  mind  does 
not  abide  for  a  long  time  on  this,  it  will  begin  to  wander  from  object 
to  object  very  fast.  Such  a  mind  will  not  be  able  to  grasp  the  ulti¬ 
mate  reality.  If  he  is  unable  to  do  so,  the  wisdom  of  insight  medita¬ 
tion  would  not  arise  in  him  quickly.  Therefore,  if  he  wishes  to 
develop  insight  wisdom  quickly,  he  must  concentrate  and  prepare 
his  mind  for  such  a  venture. 

After  diligent  practice  a  person  will  attain  the  ability  to  keep  his 
mind  concentrated  on  one  object  for  a  long  time.  This  ability  of 
mind  concentration  is  attained  by  mental  discipline  ( samddhi ). 
Without  allowing  in  the  intervening  period  anything  else  to  enter 
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his  mind,  if  he  is  able  to  keep  his  mind  concentrated  on  one  object 
for  a  long  time  he  is  in  a  state  of  trance.  There  are  also  yogavacaras 
who,  at  the  very  beginning,  develop  a  high  state  of  insight  wisdom 
without  developing  concentration.  Therefore,  there  is  no  harm  if 
those  who  do  not  like  to  develop  concentration  can  develop  pure  in¬ 
sight  wisdom.  Of  those  who  develop  insight  wisdom  after  concen¬ 
tration  there  are  some  who  attain  this  insight  wisdom  while  they  are 
in  a  trance.  Still  others  develop  concentration  up  to  a  certain  point 
and  when  they  have  reached  the  first  stage  of  concentration  they  are 
able  to  attain  to  insight  wisdom.  Others  develop  concentration  and 
insight  wisdom  at  the  same  time  and  meditate  making  use  of  both 
these  factors  at  the  same  time.  Of  these  systems,  to  achieve  insight 
wisdom  after  attaining  a  state  of  trance  does  not  suit  the  present 
day.  If  one  does  so  it  may  happen  that  for  a  long  time  one  may  not 
be  able  to  achieve  insight  wisdom. 


It  is  our  opinion  that  at  first  a  person  must  develop  his  concentration 
and  thereafter  adopt  the  method  of  developing  both  concentration 
and  insight  wisdom.  This  seems  to  be  the  best  system  which  can  be 
followed. 


(3)  Ditthivisuddhi  -  Purity  of  views  -  To  purify  one’s  mind  by  meditat¬ 
ing  on  the  Buddha  or  by  undertaking  any  other  system  of  meditation 
one  must  commence  with  ditthi  visuddhi  bhavand.  What  is  Atma 


ditthi  driistil  Atma  ditthi  drusti  means  not  considering  mind  and 
matter  as  mind  and  matter,  myself  as  myself,  mother  as  mother,  fa¬ 
ther  as  father,  brother  as  brother,  sister  as  sister,  an  enemy  as  an  en¬ 
emy,  a  friend  as  a  friend,  and  considering  other  varied  individuals  as 
beings  in  the  same  character  and  treating  them  and  accepting  them 
as  such.  This  is  Atma  drusti.  Sakkdyaditthi  is  another  name  for  it. 
(, sakkaya  - ditthi ,  means  belief  in  a  soul  or  self).  Insight  wisdom 
means  considering  the  nature  of  mind  and  matter  as  mind  and  matter 
itself  and  not  as  oneself  or  as  father,  mother  or  any  other  being.  This 
insight  wisdom  which  is  free  from  atma  drusti  is  called  ditthi  visud¬ 
dhi.  The  brief  explanation  of  ditthi  visuddhi  is  purity  of  wisdom. 
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The  beginning  of  insight  meditation  is  clitthi  visuddhi  bhavana.  The 
yogdvacara  will  have  to  spend  a  very  long  time  to  acquire  this 
ditthivisuddhi  -  pure  wisdom.  He  must  master  correctly  the  ditthi- 
visuddhi.  If  the  yogdvacara  tries  to  go  forward  without  correctly 
mastering  the  ditthivisuddhi  his  meditation  practice  will  be  con¬ 
fused.  This  should  be  mastered  in  the  manner  in  which  the  doctrine 
of  mind  and  matter  can  be  seen  as  myself,  mother  or  father  or  any 
other  individual  just  as  we  peel  the  bark  of  a  banana  tree  and  thus 
make  our  wisdom  into  separate  sections.  This  meditation  has  to  be 
developed  till  we  get  rid  of  the  ideas  which  we  formerly  entertained 
in  our  minds  as  mine,  my  father,  my  brother,  my  son,  my  wife  -  i.e., 
the  conception  of  considering  them  as  beings  and  individuals  and 
until  we  can  see  and  analyse  them  as  I  am  not  I,  and  my  father  is 
not  my  father,  and  consider  them  as  just  constituents  of  matter  and 
mind. 

According  to  Buddhist  philosophy  there  is  no  permanent,  unchanging 
spirit  or  entity  which  we  can  consider  as  self  or  soul  or  ego  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  matter,  and  consciousness  or  vihhdna  should  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  spirit  as  opposed  to  matter.  It  should  be  particularly  empha¬ 
sised,  because  a  wrong  conception  that  consciousness  is  a  sort  of  self 
which  continues  as  a  permanent  substance  throughout  life  has  persisted 
throughout  the  ages. 

The  Buddha  has  explained  it  further  by  an  example.  The  nature  of  a 
fire  is  described  by  the  material  on  account  of  which  it  burns.  If  it 
burns  on  account  of  straw  it  is  called  a  straw  fire.  So  consciousness  is 
described  according  to  the  condition  through  which  it  arises. 

The  Buddha  has  described  in  unequivocal  terms  that  consciousness  is 
dependent  on  matter,  sensation,  perception  and  mental  conceptions  and 
that  it  cannot  subsist  independently  of  them.  Consciousness  exists  with 
matter  as  its  means  ( rupdyam ),  matter  as  its  object  ( ruparammana ), 
matter  as  its  support  -  ( rupapatitthitam )  and  seeking  happiness  it  may 
grow,  increase  and  develop.  Consciousness  may  exist  having  sensation 
as  its  means  or  mental  conception  as  its  support,  and  seeking  happiness 
it  may  grow,  increase  and  develop. 
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If  a  man  says  “I  shall  show  the  coming,  the  going,  the  disappearance, 
the  arising,  the  growth,  the  increase  or  the  development,  or  conscious¬ 
ness  apart  from  matter,  sensation,  perception  and  mental  conception,” 
he  would  be  speaking  of  something  that  does  not  exist.  In  brief,  the 
five  aggregates  (P ahc akkhandha)  can  be  described  thus.  What  we  can 
describe  as  a  being  or  an  individual  or  I,  is  only  a  convenient  name  or  a 
label  given  to  the  combination  of  these  five  groups.  They  are  all  imper¬ 
manent  and  subject  to  constant  change.  Whatever  is  impermanent  is 
sorrow,  The  true  meaning  of  the  Buddha’s  words  is,  briefly,  this:  The 
five  aggregates  of  attachment  are  equal  to  sorrow.  For  two  consecutive 
moments  they  are  not  the  same.  Therefore,  A  is  not  equal  to  A.  They 
are  a  flux  or  stream  of  momentary  arising  or  disappearing. 


“O’  Brahmana,  it  is  just  like  a  mountain  river  flowing  far  and  swift  tak¬ 
ing  everything  along  with  it.  There  is  no  moment,  no  instant  or  second 
when  it  ceases  to  flow,  but  it  continues  to  flow.  Similarly,  is  human  life 
like  a  mountain  river.”  In  these  words  the  Buddha  explained  to 
Ratthapala  that  the  world  is  in  continuous  flux  and  is  impermanent. 


As  one  thing  disappears  it  conditions  the  appearance  of  the  next  in  a 
series  of  cause  and  effect.  There  is  no  unchanging  substance  within 
them.  There  is  nothing  behind  them  that  can  be  described  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  self,  or  soul.  It  will  be  agreed  by  every  one  that  neither  matter  nor 
sensation  nor  perception,  nor  any  of  these  mental  activities  nor  con¬ 
sciousness  can  be  really  called  “I”.  But  these  independent  five  physical 
and  mental  aggregates  are  working  together  in  combination  as  a 
physio-psychological  machine  to  give  the  idea  of  “I”.  But  this  is  an  er¬ 
roneous  idea,  a  mental  conception  which  is  nothing  but  one  of  those 
fifty-two  mental  conceptions  of  the  fourth  aggregate,  which  is  the  idea 
of  self. 


These  five  aggregates  taken  together  are  popularly  called  suffering  it¬ 
self.  There  is  no  other  being  or  myself  standing  behind  these  five  ag¬ 
gregates  who  experiences  dukkha. 
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Kammassa  Karaka  natthi  -  vipakassaca  vedako 
Suddhadhamma  pavattanti  -  evetam  sammadassanam 


(4)  Kankhavitarana  visuddhi  -  purity  of  the  conquest  of  doubts  -  To 
obtain  the  supramundane  state,  doubt  is  a  great  hindrance.  To  erad¬ 
icate  the  origin  of  anything  we  must  discover  its  causes.  The  cycle 
of  rebirth  can  be  destroyed  by  finding  out  its  causes. 


Maggdmagga  ndnadassana  visuddhi  -  purity  of  knowledge  and  in¬ 
sight  into  right  and  wrong  path.  Here,  magga  means  the  correct  sys¬ 
tem  of  meditation.  To  attain  this  state  of  wisdom  one  should 
observe  the  tilakkhana  meditation.  When  the  nama  and  rupa  are 
taken  together  they  are  referred  to  as  samkhdra.  The  conditioned 
things  ( samkharas )  referred  to  in  the  paticca  samuppdda  refer  to 
cause  and  effect  of  the  karmic  actions.  Although  we  hear  the  words 
anicca,  dukkha  and  anatta  very  often,  we  do  not  realise  that  they 
have  such  a  deep  meaning.  We  know  that  all  living  beings  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  death,  but  this  is  insufficient  for  vipassand  bhdvand.  It  is  not 
enough  to  know  only  the  attributes  of  sorrow.  This  is  difficult  for 
us  to  understand  because  our  mind  is  overwhelmed  by  delusion. 


Patipaddhanadassana  visuddhi  -  purity  of  knowledge  and  insight 
into  progress.  The  disciple  who  is  free  from  the  harmful  influences 
of  the  defilements  and  has  gained  the  purity  and  knowledge  of  the 
right  and  wrong  paths  in  the  previous  stage,  develops  his  insight  to 
its  culmination  in  this  final  stage  through  the  systematic  and  stead¬ 
fast  progress  of  deeper  understanding.  This  is  termed  patipadd  - 
gradual  progress  -  which  consists  of  the  nine-fold  insight  wisdom 
leading  to  the  realisation  of  transcendental  states. 


(7)  Ndnadassana  visuddhi  -  purity  of  knowledge  and  insight  into  the 
noble  path.  The  four  wisdom  of  knowing  the  path  to  four  stages  of 
higher  attainment  make  up  this. 
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Conditioned  Things  Are  Transient 
All  Component  Things  Are  Sorrow 

Everything  Is  Soul-less 

20  (2)  The  Story  of  Five  Hundred  Monks  (Verses  277  -  279) 

While  residing  at  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  these 
verses,  with  reference  to  five  hundred  monks. 

The  story  that  these  five  hundred  monks,  who  had  received  a 
meditation  topic  from  the  Buddha  and  who  had  striven  and 
struggled  with  might  and  main  in  the  forest  without  attaining 
arahatship,  returned  to  the  Buddha  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  meditation  topic  better  suited  to  their  needs. 

The  Buddha  inquired  within  himself,  “What  will  be  the  most 
profitable  meditation  topic  for  these  monks?”  Then  he  con¬ 
sidered  within  himself,  “In  the  dispensation  of  the  Buddha 
Kassapa  these  monks  devoted  themselves  for  twenty  thousand 
years  to  meditation  on  the  characteristic  of  impermanence; 
therefore,  the  characteristic  of  impermanence  shall  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  single  stanza  which  I  shall  give.” 

And  he  said  to  them,  “Monks,  in  the  sphere  of  sensual  exist¬ 
ence  and  in  the  other  spheres  of  existence  all  the  aggregates  of 
existence  are  by  reason  of  unreality  impermanent.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  277) 

sabbe  sankhdrd  aniccd  iti  yadd  pannaya  passati 
atha  dukkhe  nibbindati  esa  visuddhiyd  maggo 

sabbe :  all;  sankhdrd :  component  things;  aniccd :  are  tran¬ 
sient;  iti  yadd:  when  this;  pannaya  passati:  (you)  realize 
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with  insight;  cithci :  then;  dukkhe :  from  suffering;  nibbind¬ 
ati :  (you)  get  detached;  esa:  this  is;  visuddhiya :  to  total 
freedom  of  blemishes  (Nibbana);  maggo :  the  path 

All  component  things,  all  things  that  have  been  put  together,  all 
created  things  are  transient,  impermanent,  non-constant.  When 
this  is  realized  through  insight,  one  achieves  detachment  from 
suffering.  This  is  the  path  to  total  freedom  from  blemishes. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  278) 

sabbe  sankhara  dukkhd  iti  yadd  pahhaya  passati 
atha  dukkhe  nibbindati  esa  visuddhiya  maggo 

sabbe :  all;  sankhara :  component  things;  dukkhd’ ti:  are  suf¬ 
fering;  iti  yadd:  when  this;  pahhaya  passati:  (you)  realize 
with  insight;  atha:  then;  dukkhe:  from  suffering;  nibbind¬ 
ati:  (you)  get  detached;  esa:  this  is;  visuddhiya:  to  total 
freedom  of  blemishes  (Nibbana);  maggo:  the  path 

All  component  things  -  all  things  that  have  been  put  together  - 
all  created  things  are  sorrow-fraught.  When  this  is  realized 
through  Insight,  one  achieves  detachment  from  suffering.  This 
is  the  path  to  total  freedom  from  suffering. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  279) 

sabbe  dhammd  anattd  iti  yadd  pahhaya  passati 
atha  dukkhe  nibbindati  esa  visuddhiya  maggo 

sabbe:  all;  dhammd:  states  of  being;  anattd:  (are)  without  a 
self;  iti  yadd:  when  this;  pahhaya  passati:  (you)  realize 
with  insight;  atha:  then;  dukkhe:  from  suffering;  nibbind¬ 
ati:  (you)  get  detached;  esa:  this  is;  visuddhiya:  to  total 
freedom  of  blemishes  (Nibbana);  maggo:  the  path 
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Commentary 


All  states  of  being  are  without  a  self.  When  this  is  realized 
through  insight,  one  achieves  detachment  from  suffering.  This 
is  the  path  to  total  freedom  from  suffering. 

anicca :  impermanent.  In  the  Buddhist  system,  there  are  three  char¬ 
acteristics  of  existence  -  anicca ,  dukkha  and  anatta.  Impermanence 
implies  that  all  forms  of  existences  end  up  in  decay  and  death.  With  the 
exception  of  Nibbana,  this  applies  to  all  phenomena. 

Whoever  constantly  keeps  in  mind  the  fact  that  he  would  someday  be 
subjected  to  death  and  that  death  is  inevitable,  would  be  eager  to  fulfil 
his  duties  to  his  fellow  men  before  death,  and  this  would  certainly 
make  him  heedful  in  respect  of  this  world  and  the  next.  It  has  been  said, 
therefore,  that  a  “monk  who  is  engaged  in  the  thought  of  death  is  ever 
heedful  ( Maranasati-manuyutto  bhikkhu  satatam  appamatto  hoti ). 

There  are,  however,  extremists  who  say  that  reflection  on  death  is  an 
unnecessary  thought  that  tends  to  retard  the  progress  of  a  person.  This 
is  not  so.  For,  thus  has  Visnusarman  said  in  the  Pancatantra : 

Samcintya  tamugradandam 
mrtyum  manusyasya  vicaksanasya 
Varsambusikta  iva  carmabandhah 
Sarvaprayatnah  Sithili  bhavanti. 

(All  the  endeavours  of  a  wise  man  who  constantly  thinks  of  death  that 
causes  severe  punishment,  are  bound  to  become  easy  and  flexible  like 
leather  bags  moistened  with  rain  water.) 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  Buddhism  never  advocated  dejection 
and  neglect  of  one’s  duties  by  pondering  over  death.  On  the  contrary, 
what  is  taught  in  Buddhism  is  the  fulfillment  of  one’ s  duties  and  obli¬ 
gations  in  the  best  possible  manner  even  on  the  eve  of  death.  The 
Buddha  had  expressed  His  categorical  disapproval  of  the  postpone¬ 
ment  of  one’s  duties:  thus  says  the  Buddha: 
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Ajjeva  kiccam  atappam  Ko  janna  Maranam  suve... 

(Today  itself,  one  should  strive  for  the  accomplishment  of  one’s 

tasks;  for,  who  knows  whether  death  would  strike  tomorrow. . . ) 

The  Uraga  J at  aka  recounts  how  a  father,  when  his  only  son  lay  dead, 
bitten  by  a  serpent,  sent  news  of  the  incident  to  the  inmates  of  the 
house  and  without  awaiting  their  arrival,  continued  to  plough  his  field; 
he  was  a  person  who  regularly  practiced  meditation  on  death.  By  thus 
reflecting  on  the  inevitability  of  death,  one  becomes  increasingly  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  performance  of  one’s  duties;  one  also  develops  a  sense  of 
fearlessness  towards  death.  Furthermore,  such  a  person  takes  care  not 
to  commit  the  slightest  sin  that  is  likely  to  cause  suffering  in  the  next 
world;  he  also  becomes  a  free  person  who  has  forsaken  all  bonds  and 
attachments  to  his  beloved  ones  and  other  objects. 

Both  monks  and  laymen,  unmindful  of  death  and  considering  them¬ 
selves  as  immortals,  are  often  heedless  in  cultivating  virtues.  They  en¬ 
gage  themselves  in  strife  and  arguments  and  are  often  dejected,  with 
their  hopes  and  aspirations  shattered.  At  times,  they  postpone  their 
work  with  the  hope  of  doing  it  on  a  grand  scale  in  the  future,  and  end 
up  without  being  able  to  do  anything.  Therefore,  it  is  only  proper  that 
one  should  daily  reflect  on  death.  Out  of  the  four-fold  topics  of  medita¬ 
tion  prescribed  for  Buddhists  as  suitable  to  be  practiced  everywhere 
(, sabbattha  kammatthdna) ,  reflection  on  death  comes  as  the  fourth 
(. Buddhanussati  metta  ca  -  asubham  Maranassati ). 

“  Ekadhammo  bhikkave  bhavito  bahulTkato  ekanta  nibbidaya  virdgaya 
nirodhaya  upasamaya  abhinnaya  sambodhaya  nibbanaya  samvattati ; 
katamo  ekadhammo  maranassati .”  There  is,  O’  monks,  one  Dhamma 
which  when  meditated  on  and  practiced  constantly,  leads  to  detach¬ 
ment  from  the  world  of  becoming,  freedom  from  all  defilements, 
emancipation  from  worldly  sorrows,  acquisition  of  higher  knowledge, 
realization  of  the  four  noble  truths,  and  attainment  of  Nibbana.  What  is 
this  one  Dhamma?  It  is  the  constant  reflection  on  death.  The  loftiness 
and  significance  of  reflection  on  death  is  clearly  conveyed  by  this  doc¬ 
trinal  passage. 
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dukkha:  suffering.  This  is  the  second  of  the  three  characteristics  of  ex¬ 
istence.  The  four  noble  truths,  too,  pivot  around  suffering  (dukkha). 

The  Buddha’s  Teaching  regarding  the  four  noble  truths  deals  with  the 
knowledge  of  suffering,  the  cause  of  suffering,  the  cessation,  and  the 
way  to  the  cessation  of  suffering.  The  truth  regarding  suffering  tells  us 
that  all  beings  are  subject  to  birth,  decay,  disease  and  death.  In  brief, 
the  five  aggregates  ( skandhas ):  physical  phenomena  (rupa);  feelings  of 
sensation  (vedana);  perception  (, sahhd);  volitional  activities  (sam- 
khara);  consciousness  ( vihhdna );  all  constitute  suffering.  This  is  the 
truth  regarding  suffering,  and  the  right  understanding  of  it  is  sam- 
mdditthi.  This  Sammdditthi  is  basically  essential  for  the  understanding 
of  the  real  nature  of  the  world.  Of  the  four  noble  truths,  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  suffering  is  of  cardinal  importance.  Thus  this  is  considered  first. 

The  second  noble  truth  deals  with  the  cause  of  suffering,  and  this  is 
craving  or  attachment  ( tanhd ).  It  is  because  of  this  craving  that  all  be¬ 
ings  continue  to  be  born  and  reborn  in  samsdra.  What  a  being  enjoys  as 
happiness  is  really  suffering,  which  springs  from  this  craving  or  attach¬ 
ment.  Man  pursues  many  pleasures,  seeking  happiness  like  the  deer  de¬ 
luded  by  a  mirage  because  of  this  craving  or  attachment.  To  be  emanci¬ 
pated  from  Samsara  or  the  cycle  of  birth  and  rebirth  one  must  under¬ 
stand  the  truth  regarding  craving.  This  craving  assumes  three  forms: 

(1)  Kama  tanhd  (attachment  to  sensual  pleasures); 

(2)  Bhava  tanha  (attachment  to  existence); 

(3)  Vibhava  tanhd  (attachment  to  non-existence). 

Kama  tanha  arises  out  of  sakkayaditthi  or  the  idea  that  there  exists  an 

•  +/  •  • 

unchanging  entity  or  a  permanent  soul  -  that  there  is  such  an  entity  as 
T.  A  person  who  is  under  such  a  delusion  always  strives  to  pander  to 
his  five  senses.  It  is  because  of  kama  tanhd  that  happiness  is  regarded 
as  enjoyment  through  the  five  senses.  This  is  a  delusion.  As  kama  tanhd 
increases,  suffering  arises.  Thus  kama  tanha  is  a  cause  of  suffering. 
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Bhava  tanha  is  the  craving  that  arises  in  a  being  for  termination  of  life. 
This  craving  arises  in  a  being  who  believes  in  the  existence  of  a  soul 
(, sassataditthi ). 

Vibhava  tanha  is  the  craving  that  arises  in  a  being  for  the  enjoyment  of 
sensual  pleasures  as  an  end  in  itself.  This  craving  arises  because  of  the 
non-belief  in  an  after-life  ( ucchedaditthi ).  The  Lokayata  theory  of 
Carvdka  and  Ajita  Kesakambala  belongs  to  this  category.  In  the  Brah- 
majala  Sutta  of  the  Buddhist  canon  seven  types  of  ucchedavdda  are 
expounded. 

The  person  who  develops  right  understanding,  the  first  constituent  of 
the  noble  eight-fold  path,  realizes  that  this  craving  is  the  cause  of  suf¬ 
fering.  The  second  of  the  four  noble  truths  deals  with  the  cause  of  this 
craving  or  suffering.  Right  understanding  gives  the  knowledge  of  how 
to  end  suffering.  The  Third  noble  Truth  deals  with  the  cessation  of  suf¬ 
fering.  This  cessation  of  suffering  is  brought  about  by  eradicating  the 
three  kinds  of  craving  ( tanhakkhaya )  which  give  rise  to  suffering.  This 
is  Nibbana. 

Right  understanding  gives  us  the  knowledge  of  the  path  to  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  suffering.  The  fourth  noble  truth  deals  with  the  cessation  of  suf¬ 
fering  ( dukkhanirddhagamini  patipaddgndna).  The  path  to  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  suffering  is  the  noble  eight-fold  path.  This  is  the  middle  path.  It 
is,  therefore,  impossible  to  eradicate  the  three  forms  of  craving  which 
give  rise  to  suffering  without  following  the  middle  path. 

Anatta :  no-soul  concept.  This  is  the  third  of  the  three  characteristics  of 
existence  as  the  Buddha  expounded.  The  idea  of  a  lack  of  a  soul,  or  a 
permanent  and  abiding  self,  or  an  atman  that  is  eternal  is  extremely  dif¬ 
ficult  for  most  individuals  to  understand. 

The  sum  total  of  the  doctrine  of  change  taught  in  Buddhism  is  that  all 
component  things  that  have  conditioned  existence  are  a  process  and  not 
a  group  of  abiding  entities,  but  the  changes  occur  in  such  rapid  succes¬ 
sion  that  people  regard  mind  and  body  as  static  entities.  They  do  not 
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see  their  arising  and  their  breaking  up,  but  regard  them  unitarily,  see 
them  as  a  lump  ( ghdna  sahhd )  or  whole. 

Those  ascetics  and  brahmins  who  conceive  a  self  in  diverse  ways  con¬ 
ceive  it  as  either  the  five  aggregates  of  clinging,  or  as  any  one  of  them. 

“Herein  the  untaught  worldling...  considers  body  as  the  Self,  Self  as 
possessed  of  body  as  included  in  the  self,  self  as  included  in  the 
body...  similarly  as  to  feeling,  perception,  volitional  formations,  and 
consciousness...  Thus  this  is  the  wrong  view.  The  I  am  notion  is  not 
abandoned. . . 

It  is  very  hard,  indeed,  for  people  who  are  accustomed  continually  to 
think  of  their  own  mind  and  body  and  the  external  world  with  mental 
projections  as  wholes,  as  inseparable  units,  to  get  rid  of  the  false  ap¬ 
pearance  of  ‘wholeness’.  So  long  as  man  fails  to  see  things  as  proc¬ 
esses,  as  movements,  he  will  never  understand  the  anatta  (no-Soul) 
doctrine  of  the  Buddha.  That  is  why  people  impertinently  and  impa¬ 
tiently  put  the  question:  “If  there  is  no  persisting  entity,  no  unchanging 
principle,  like  self  or  soul  ( atman ),  what  is  it  that  experiences  the  re¬ 
sults  of  deeds  here  and  hereafter?” 


Another  view  of  the  three  characteristics  of  existence  are  the  char¬ 


acteristics  of  impermanence  ( anicca ),  suffering  ( dukkha )  and  not-self 
(anatta).  These  three  characteristics  are  always  present  in  or  are  con¬ 
nected  with  existence,  and  they  reflect  the  real  nature  of  existence. 
They  help  us  to  deal  with  existence.  What  we  learn  to  develop  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  understanding  the  three  characteristics  is  renunciation.  Once  we 
understand  that  existence  is  universally  characterised  by  imperma¬ 
nence,  suffering  and  not-self,  we  eliminate  our  attachment  to  existence. 
Once  we  eliminate  our  attachment  to  existence,  we  gain  the  threshold 
of  Nibbana.  This  is  the  purpose  served  by  the  understanding  of  the 
three  characteristics.  It  removes  attachment  by  removing  delusions,  the 
misunderstanding  that  existence  is  permanent,  is  pleasant  and  has 


something  to  do  with  the  self.  This  is  why  understanding  the  three 


characteristics  is  central  to  wisdom. 
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The  Slothful  Miss  The  Path 

20  (5)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Tissa  the  Idle  One 

(Verse  280) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse  with  reference  to  Tissa,  a  lazy  monk. 

Once,  many  young  men  were  admitted  into  the  Sangha  by  the 
Buddha  in  Savatthi.  After  receiving  a  meditation  topic  from  the 
Buddha,  all  the  new  monks  except  one  went  to  the  forest  to 
practice  meditation.  They  practiced  zealously  and  vigilantly  so 
that  in  due  course  all  of  them  attained  arahatship.  When  they 
returned  to  the  monastery  to  pay  homage  to  him,  the  Buddha 
was  very  pleased  and  satisfied  with  their  achievement.  Monk 
Tissa  who  stayed  behind  did  not  try  hard  and  therefore 
achieved  nothing. 

When  Tissa  found  that  the  relationship  between  the  Buddha 
and  those  monks  was  very  cordial  and  intimate,  he  felt  rather 
neglected,  and  regretted  that  he  had  wasted  all  that  time.  So  he 
resolved  to  practice  meditation  throughout  the  night.  As  he  was 
walking  in  meditation  on  that  night,  he  slipped  and  broke  a 
thigh  bone.  Other  monks  hearing  his  cry  went  to  help  him.  On 
hearing  about  the  above  incident  the  Buddha  said,  “Monks,  one 
who  does  not  strive  when  he  should  be  striving  but  idles  away 
his  time  will  not  attain  mental  absorption  (jhana)  and  magga 
insight.” 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  280) 

utthanakdlamhi  anuttahdnd  yuvd  ball  dlasiyam  upetd,  sam- 
sanna  sankappamano  kusito  alaso  pannaya  maggam  na  vindati 
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utthanakalamhi :  when  an  effort  is  due;  anutthahano :  does 
not  make  the  effort;  yuvd :  (though)  young;  foj/F:  (though) 
strong;  alasiyam  upeto :  (if)  lethargic;  samsanna  sankappa- 
mano:  if  good  thoughts  are  suppressed;  kusito :  lazy;  alaso: 
indolent;  panfidya  maggam :  the  path  of  wisdom;  vin- 
dati :  does  not  find 

If  an  individual  does  not  make  an  effort  even  at  a  time  when  ex¬ 
ertion  is  due,  if  a  person  is  lethargic  even  when  he  is  young  and 
strong,  if  a  person  suppresses  the  wholesome  thoughts  that  arise 
in  his  mind,  if  he  is  lazy,  he  will  not  find  the  path  to  wisdom. 

Commentary 

pannaya  maggam :  the  path  that  has  to  be  discerned  through  wisdom. 

panna :  understanding,  knowledge,  wisdom,  insight,  comprises  a  very 
wide  field.  The  specific  Buddhist  knowledge  or  wisdom,  however,  as 
part  of  the  noble  eight-fold  path  to  deliverance,  is  insight,  i.e.,  that  intu¬ 
itive  knowledge  which  brings  about  the  four  stages  of  holiness  and  the 
realization  of  Nibbana  and  which  consists  in  the  penetration  of  the  im- 
permanency,  misery  and  impersonality  of  all  forms  of  existence. 

With  regard  to  the  condition  of  its  arising  one  distinguishes  three  kinds 
of  knowledge:  knowledge  based  on  thinking  ( cintd-maya-panna ), 
knowledge  based  on  learning  (, suta-maya-pannd ),  and  knowledge 
based  on  mental  development  (i bhavand-maya-pannd ). 

Based  on  thinking  is  that  knowledge  which  one  has  acquired  through 
one’s  own  thinking,  without  having  learnt  it  from  others.  Based  on 
learning  is  that  knowledge  which  one  has  heard  from  others  and  thus 
acquired  through  learning.  Based  on  mental  development  is  that  know¬ 
ledge  which  one  has  acquired  through  mental  development  in  this  or 
that  way,  and  which  has  reached  the  stage  of  full  concentration. 

Wisdom  is  one  of  the  five  mental  faculties,  one  of  the  three  kinds  of 
training,  and  one  of  the  perfections. 
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Purify  Your  Thoughts,  Words  And  Deeds 

20  (6)  The  Story  of  a  Pig  Spirit  (Verse  281 ) 

While  residing  at  the  Veluvana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse  with  reference  to  a  pig  spirit. 

Once  Venerable  Maha  Moggallana  was  coming  down  the  Gi- 
jjhakuta  hill  with  Venerable  Lakkhana  when  he  saw  a  miser¬ 
able,  ever-hungry  spirit  {pet a),  with  the  head  of  a  pig  and  the 
body  of  a  human  being.  On  seeing  the  peta,  Venerable  Maha 
Moggallana  smiled  but  did  not  say  anything.  Back  at  the  mon¬ 
astery,  Venerable  Maha  Moggallana,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Buddha,  talked  about  this  peta  with  its  mouth  swarming  with 
maggots.  The  Buddha  also  said  that  he  himself  had  seen  that 
very  peta  soon  after  his  attainment  of  Buddhahood,  but  that  he 
did  not  say  anything  about  it  because  people  might  not  believe 
him  and  thus  they  would  be  doing  wrong  to  him.  Then  the 
Buddha  proceeded  to  relate  the  story  about  this  peta. 

During  the  time  of  Kassapa  Buddha,  this  particular  peta  was  a 
monk  who  often  expounded  the  Dhamma.  On  one  occasion,  he 
came  to  a  monastery  where  two  monks  were  staying  together. 
After  staying  with  those  two  for  some  time,  he  found  that  he 
was  doing  quite  well  because  people  liked  his  expositions. 
Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  would  be  even  better  if  he  could 
make  the  other  two  monks  leave  the  place  and  have  the  monas¬ 
tery  all  to  himself.  Thus,  he  tried  to  set  one  against  the  other. 
The  two  monks  quarrelled  and  left  the  monastery  in  different 
directions.  On  account  of  this  evil  deed,  that  monk  was  reborn 
in  Avici  Niraya  and  he  was  serving  out  the  remaining  part  of 
his  term  of  suffering  as  a  swine-peta  with  its  mouth  swarming 
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with  maggots.  Then  the  Buddha  exhorted,  “A  monk  should  be 
calm  and  well-restrained  in  thought,  word  and  deed.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  281) 

vdcdnurakkhT  manasd  susamvuto ,  kayena  ca  akusalam  na 
kayird  ete  tayo  kammapathe  visodhaye  isippaveditam  mag- 
gam  aradhaye 

vdcdnurakkhT:  well  guarded  in  speech;  manasd :  in  mind; 
susamvuto :  well  restrained;  kayena  ca:  even  by  body;  akus¬ 
alam:  evil  actions;  na  kayird:  are  not  done;  ete  tayo  kam¬ 
mapathe:  (keeps)  these  three  doors  of  action;  visodhaye: 
cleansed;  isippaveditam:  realized  by  the  sages;  maggam: 
the  noble  eight-fold  path;  aradhaye:  (he)  will  attain 

If  one  is  well-guarded  in  speech,  well-restrained  in  mind  and  if 
one  refrains  from  committing  sins  physically,  he  will  certainly 
attain  the  noble  eight-fold  path  realized  by  the  sages. 

Commentary 

Tayo  kammapathe :  the  three  doors  of  kamma  (action)  -  speech,  mind 
and  body.  Views  regarding  kamma  tend  to  be  controversial.  Though 
we  are  neither  absolutely  the  servants  nor  the  masters  of  our  kamma,  it 
is  evident  from  counteractive  and  supportive  factors  that  the  fruition  of 
kamma  is  influenced  to  some  extent  by  external  circumstances,  sur¬ 
roundings,  personality,  individual  striving,  and  the  like.  It  is  this  doc¬ 
trine  of  kamma  that  gives  consolation,  hope,  reliance,  and  moral  cour¬ 
age  to  a  Buddhist.  When  the  unexpected  happens,  difficulties,  failures, 
and  misfortunes  confront  him,  the  Buddhist  realizes  that  he  is  reaping 
what  he  has  sown,  and  is  wiping  off  a  past  debt.  Instead  of  resigning 
himself,  leaving  everything  to  kamma,  he  makes  a  strenuous  effort  to 
pull  out  the  weeds  and  sow  useful  seeds  in  their  place,  for  the  future  is 
in  his  hands.  He  who  believes  in  kamma,  does  not  condemn  even  the 
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most  corrupt,  for  they  have  their  chance  to  reform  themselves  at  any 
moment.  Though  bound  to  suffer  in  woeful  states,  they  have  the  hope 
of  attaining  eternal  peace.  By  their  deeds  they  create  their  own  hells, 
and  by  their  own  deeds  they  can  also  create  their  own  heavens.  A 
Buddhist  who  is  fully  convinced  of  the  law  of  kamma  does  not  pray  to 
another  to  be  saved  but  confidently  relies  on  himself  for  his  emancipa¬ 
tion.  Instead  of  making  any  self-surrender,  or  propitiating  any  super¬ 
natural  agency,  he  would  rely  on  his  own  will-power  and  work  inces¬ 
santly  for  the  weal  and  happiness  of  all.  The  belief  in  kamma, 
“validates  his  effort  and  kindles  his  enthusiasm”  because  it  teaches  in¬ 


dividual  responsibility.  To  an  ordinary  Buddhist  kamma  serves  as  a  de¬ 
terrent,  while  to  an  intellectual  it  serves  as  an  incentive  to  do  good. 
This  law  of  kamma  explains  the  problem  of  suffering,  the  mystery  of 
the  so-called  fate  and  predestination  of  some  religions,  and  above  all 
the  inequality  of  mankind.  We  are  the  architects  of  our  own  fate.  We 
are  our  own  creators.  We  are  our  own  destroyers.  We  build  our  own 
heavens.  We  build  our  own  hells.  What  we  think,  speak  and  do,  be¬ 
come  our  own.  It  is  these  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds  that  assume  the 
name  of  kamma  and  pass  from  life  to  life  exalting  and  degrading  us  in 
the  course  of  our  wanderings  in  samsdra.  The  Buddha  said: 


Man’s  merits  and  the  sins  he  here  hath  wrought: 
That  is  the  thing  he  owns,  that  takes  he  hence. 
That  dogs  his  steps,  like  shadows  in  pursuit. 
Hence  let  him  make  good  store  for  life  elsewhere. 
Sure  platform  in  some  other  future  world, 
Rewards  of  virtue  on  good  beings  wait. 
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Way  To  Increase  Wisdom 


20  (7)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Pothila  (Verse  282) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse  with  reference  to  Venerable  Pothila. 


Pothila  was  a  senior  monk  who  knew  the  Pitaka  well  and  was 
actually  teaching  the  Dhamma  to  many  monks.  Because  he 
knew  the  Pitaka,  he  was  also  very  conceited.  The  Buddha  knew 
his  weakness  and  wanted  him  to  mend  his  ways  and  to  put  him 
on  the  right  path.  So,  whenever  Pothila  came  to  pay  obeisance, 
the  Buddha  would  address  him  as  ‘Useless  Pothila’.  When 
Pothila  heard  these  remarks,  he  pondered  over  those  words  of 
the  Buddha  and  came  to  realize  that  the  Buddha  had  made 
those  unkind  remarks  because  he,  Pothila,  had  not  made  any 
serious  effort  to  practice  meditation  and  had  not  achieved  any 
of  the  mag  gas  or  even  any  level  of  mental  absorption  (jhana ). 


Thus,  without  telling  anyone  Venerable  Pothila  left  for  a  mon¬ 
astery  at  a  place  twenty  yojanas  (leagues)  away  from  the  Jeta¬ 
vana  monastery.  At  that  monastery  there  were  thirty  monks. 
First,  he  went  to  the  most  senior  monk  and  humbly  requested 
him  to  be  his  mentor;  but  the  elder,  wishing  to  humble  him, 
asked  him  to  go  to  the  next  senior  monk,  who  in  his  turn  sent 
him  on  to  the  next.  In  this  way,  he  was  sent  from  one  to  the 
other  until  he  came  to  a  seven  year  old  arahat  samanera.  The 
young  samanera  accepted  him  as  a  pupil  only  after  ascertaining 
that  Pothila  would  obediently  follow  his  instructions.  As  in¬ 
structed  by  the  samanera,  Venerable  Pothila  kept  his  mind 
firmly  fixed  on  the  true  nature  of  the  body;  he  was  very  ardent 
and  vigilant  in  his  meditation. 
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The  Buddha  saw  Pothila  in  his  vision  and  through  supernormal 
power  made  Pothila  feel  his  presence  and  encouraged  him  to 
be  steadfast  and  ardent.  At  the  end  of  the  discourse,  Pothila  at¬ 
tained  arahatship. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  282) 

yoga  ve  bhuri  jayati  aydgd  bhurisankhayo  bhavdya  vib- 
havdya  ca  etdm  dvedhd  patham  hatva  yathd  bhuri 
pavaddhati  tathd  attdnam  niveseyya 

yoga\  (from)  meditation;  ve:  certainly;  bhuri :  refined  wis¬ 
dom;  jayati:  arises;  aydgd:  through  non-meditation; 
bhurisankhayo:  the  erosion  of  wisdom  happens;  bhavdya: 
progress;  vibhavdya  ca:  also  decline;  etdm  dvedhd  patham: 
these  two  paths;  hatvd:  having  known;  yathd:  in  what  man¬ 
ner;  bhuri  pavaddhati:  wisdom  increases;  tathd:  in  that 
manner;  attdnam:  one’s  own  self;  niveseyya:  establish 

From  reflection  and  concentrated  meditation  refined  wisdom 
arises.  Through  the  non-practice  of  concentration  wisdom 
erodes.  Once  these  two  paths  -  one  leading  to  progress  and  the 
other  to  decline  -  are  recognized,  one  must  conduct  oneself  to 
increase  wisdom. 


Commentary 

yoga  ve  bhuri  jayati :  Meditation  certainly  refines  wisdom.  Meditation 
(bhavana)  is  a  process  of  refining  wholesome  faculties,  mental  mostly. 
Mental  Development  (lit.  calling  into  existence,  producing)  is  what  in 
English  generally  but  rather  vaguely,  is  called  meditation.  One  has  to 
distinguish  two  kinds  -  development  of  tranquillity  (, samatha - 
bhdvand),  i.e.,  concentration  ( samddhi ),  and  development  of  insight 
( vipassand-bhdvana ),  i.e.,  wisdom  ( pannd ). 
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These  two  important  terms,  tranquility  and  insight  (, samatha-vipas - 
sand),  are  very  often  met  with  and  explained  in  the  Sutta,  as  well  as  in 
the  Abhidhamma. 

Tranquility  (samatha)  is  the  concentrated,  unshaken,  peaceful  and, 
therefore,  undefiled  state  of  mind,  whilst  insight  ( vipassand )  is  the  in¬ 
tuitive  insight  into  the  impermanency,  misery  and  impersonality  ( ani - 
cca,  dukkha,  anatta )  of  all  bodily  and  mental  phenomena  of  existence, 
included  in  the  five  groups  of  existence,  namely  corporeality,  feeling, 
perception,  mental  formations  and  consciousness. 

Tranquility,  or  concentration  of  mind,  according  to  Sankhepavannand 
(comment  to  Abhidhammattha- Sang  aha),  bestows  a  three-fold  bless¬ 
ing:  favourable  rebirth,  a  present  happy  life,  and  purity  of  mind  which 
is  the  condition  of  Insight.  Concentration  ( samddhi )  is  the  indispensa¬ 
ble  foundation  and  precondition  of  Insight  by  purifying  the  mind  from 
the  five  mental  defilements  or  hindrances  ( nivarana )  whilst  insight  ( vi¬ 
passand)  produces  the  four  supermundane  stages  of  holiness  and  deliv¬ 
erance  of  mind.  The  Buddha,  therefore,  says:  “May  you  develop  men¬ 
tal  concentration,  O’  monks;  for  whoso  is  mentally  concentrated  sees 
things  according  to  reality”.  And  it  is  said,  “Just  as  when  a  lighted 
lamp  is  brought  into  a  dark  chamber,  the  lamp-light  will  destroy  the 
darkness  and  produce  and  spread  the  light,  just  so  will  insight,  once 
arisen,  destroy  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  produce  the  light  of 
knowledge.” 
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Shun  Passion 
Attachment  To  Women 

20  (8)  The  Story  of  Five  Old  Monks  (Verses  283  &  284) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
these  verses,  with  reference  to  five  old  monks. 

The  story  goes  that  in  the  days  when  they  were  living  in  the 
world  they  were  rich  and  wealthy  householders  of  Savatthi.  In¬ 
timate  friends,  one  of  another,  they  banded  themselves  together 
for  the  performance  of  good  works.  Hearing  the  Buddha 
preach  the  Dhamma,  they  said  to  themselves,  “We  are  old  men; 
why  should  we  remain  laymen  any  longer?”  Accordingly,  they 
asked  the  Buddha  to  admit  them  to  the  Sangha,  and  retiring 
from  the  world,  adopted  the  monastic  life.  Now,  by  reason  of 
their  advanced  years,  they  were  unable  to  learn  the  Dhamma 
by  heart,  and,  therefore,  built  a  hermitage  of  leaves  and  grass 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  monastery,  and  lived  there  together.  On 
their  alms-round  they  generally  went  to  the  houses  of  their  sons 
and  wives  and  there  took  their  meals. 

Now  one  of  the  old  monks  had  a  former  wife  named  Mad- 
hurapacika,  and  she  was  a  good  friend  to  them  all.  Therefore, 
they  all  used  to  take  the  food  they  received  to  her  house,  and  sit 
down  there  and  eat  it,  and  Madhurapacika  would  give  them  of 
her  store  of  sauces  and  curries.  In  the  course  of  time  she  was 
attacked  by  some  disease  or  other  and  died.  Thereupon,  those 
aged  Venerables  assembled  in  one  of  their  huts,  and  falling  on 
each  other’s  necks,  wept  and  lamented,  saying,  “Madhura¬ 
pacika  the  lay  disciple  is  dead.”  Thereupon,  the  monks  came 
running  up  from  all  quarters  and  asked,  “Brethren,  what  is  the 
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matter?”  The  old  monks  replied,  “Venerables,  the  former  wife 
of  our  comrade  is  dead.  She  was  a  most  generous  benefactress 
of  ours.  Where  shall  we  ever  find  another  like  her  now?  That  is 
why  we  are  weeping.” 

The  monks  fell  to  discussing  the  incident  in  the  hall  of  truth.  In 
came  the  Buddha  and  asked,  “Monks,  what  are  you  discussing 
now,  as  you  sit  here  all  gathered  together?”  When  they  told 
him,  he  said,  “Monks,  this  is  not  the  first  time  they  have  so 
conducted  themselves;  the  same  thing  happened  in  a  previous 
state  of  existence  also.  In  a  previous  state  of  existence  they 
were  all  reborn  as  crows.  As  she  was  walking  along  the  shore 
of  the  sea,  a  wave  of  the  sea  picked  her  up  and  flung  her  into 
the  sea,  and  there  she  perished,  whereupon  they  all  wept  and 
lamented.  ‘We  will  pull  her  out  again,’  said  they,  and  forthwith 
set  to  work  with  their  beaks  to  bale  out  the  great  ocean;  finally 
were  wearied  of  their  task.” 

After  the  Buddha  had  related  this  Kdka  Jataka  in  detail,  he  ad¬ 
dressed  the  monks  as  follows,  “Monks,  in  as  much  as  you  have 
incurred  this  suffering  because  of  the  forest  of  lust,  hatred,  and 
delusion,  it  behooves  you  to  cut  down  this  forest;  by  so  doing 
you  will  obtain  release  from  suffering.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  283) 

bhikkhavo  vanam  chindatha  md  rukkham  vanato  bhayam 

•  •  */  • 

jdyati  vananca  vanathanca  chetvd  nibband  hotha 

bhikkhavo'.  O’  monks;  vanam :  the  forest  (of  blemishes); 
chindatha'.  cut  down;  md  rukkham'.  (do)  not  (cut  down)  the 
tree;  vanato:  from  the  forest  (of  defilements);  bhayam: 
fear;  jdyati:  arises;  vananca:  the  forest;  vanathanca:  and 
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the  undergrowth  too;  chetva :  having  cut  down;  nibbana 
hotha:  achieve  Deathlessness  (forestlessness) 

O’  Monks,  cut  down  the  forests  of  defilements.  But,  do  not  cut 
down  the  trees.  Fear  comes  from  the  forests  of  defilements. 
Clear  both  the  forests  and  the  undergrowth.  Having  done  this 
achieve  the  state  of  Nibbana. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  284) 

narassa  ndrisu  anumatto  api  vanatho  ydvam  hi  na  chijjati , 
tdva  so  mdtari  khirapako  vaccho  iva  patibaddhamano  eva 

narassa :  of  man’s;  ndrisu :  towards  women;  anumatto  api : 
even  slightly;  vanatho:  an  undergrowth  of  defilements 
(exists);  ydvam  hi:  as  long  as;  na  chijjati:  (this  is)  not 
destroyed;  tdva:  till  then;  so:  that  man;  mdtari:  towards  the 
mother  (attached);  khirapako:  suckling;  vaccho  iva:  like  a 
calf;  patibaddhamano  eva:  certainly  will  be  of  attached 
mind  (to  women) 

As  long  as  a  man’s  mind  is  attached  to  women,  even  minutely, 
like  a  little  undergrowth  that  has  not  been  cut  down,  so  long 
will  his  mind  be  attached  like  a  suckling  calf  to  its  mother  cow. 

Commentary 

narassa  ndrisu :  of  a  man  towards  women.  The  Buddha  refers  to  the 
strong  and  unrestrainable  attachment  a  man  entertains  towards  a 
woman.  The  Buddha’s  attitude  to  sex  is  evident  in  certain  areas  of  the 
Buddha’s  Discourses.  The  opening  Discourses  of  Anguttara  Nikaya 
states:  Monks,  I  know  not  of  any  other  single  form  by  which  a  man’s 
heart  is  attracted  as  it  is  by  that  of  a  woman.  Monks,  a  woman’s  form 
fills  a  man’s  mind. 
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Monks,  I  know  not  of  any  other  single  sound. . .  I  know  not  of  any  other 
single  smell. . .  I  know  not  of  any  other  single  flavour. . .  I  know  not  of 
any  other  single  touch. . .  by  which  a  man’s  heart  is  attracted  as  it  is  by 
that  of  a  woman.  A  woman’s  sound,  smell,  flavour,  and  touch  fill  a 
man’s  mind. 


Monks,  I  know  not  of  any  other  single  form,  sound,  smell,  flavour  and 
touch  by  which  a  woman’s  heart  is  attracted  as  it  is  by  the  form,  sound, 
smell,  flavour  and  touch  of  a  man.  Monks,  a  woman’s  mind  is  filled 
with  these  things.” 


Here  is  a  sermon  on  sex  explained  in  unmistakable  language,  the  truth 
of  which  no  sane  man  dare  deny.  Sex  is  described  by  the  Buddha  as  the 
strongest  impulse  in  man.  If  one  becomes  a  slave  to  this  impulse  even 
the  most  powerful  man  turns  into  a  weakling;  even  the  sage  may  fall 
from  the  higher  to  a  lower  level.  The  sexual  urge,  especially  in  youth, 
is  a  fire  that  needs  careful  handling.  If  one  is  not  thoughtful  and  re¬ 
strained,  it  can  cause  untold  harm.  There  is  no  fire  like  lust.  Passions 
do  not  die  out:  they  burn  out. 


Since  the  Buddha  was  a  practical  philosopher  he  did  not  expect  his  lay 
followers  to  lead  ascetic  lives.  Indeed,  he  called  them  enjoy ers  of  sense 
pleasures  (gihi  kamabhogT).  Being  well  aware  of  man’s  instincts  and 
impulses,  his  appetites  and  urges,  the  Master  did  not  prohibit  sexual  re¬ 
lations  for  the  laity  as  he  had  done  for  monks.  But  he  warned  man 
against  wrong  ways  of  gratifying  the  sexual  appetite.  He  went  a  step 
further  and  recommended  the  observation  of  the  eight  precepts  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  third  one  for  the  laity  during  fast-days  of  re¬ 
treat  ( uposatha )  or  as  the  occasion  demanded. 


If  a  person  makes  up  his  mind  to  live  an  unmarried  life  he  should  make 
a  real  effort  to  be  chaste  in  body,  speech  and  thought.  If  he  is  not  strong 
enough  to  remain  single,  he  may  marry,  but  he  should  refrain  from 
such  sexual  relations  as  are  wrong  and  harmful.  As  the  Buddha  ex¬ 
plains  in  the  Discourse  on  downfall: 
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If  a  person  is  addicted  to  women  (given  to  a  life  of  debauchery),  is  a 
drunkard,  a  gambler,  and  squanders  all  his  earnings  -  this  is  a  cause  of 
his  downfall. 

Not  satisfied  with  one’s  own  wives,  if  one  has  been  with  whores  and 
the  wives  of  others  -  this  is  a  cause  of  one’ s  downfall. 


Being  past  one’s  youth,  to  take  as  wife  a  girl  in  her  teens,  and  to  be  un¬ 
able  to  sleep  for  jealousy  -  this  is  a  cause  of  one’s  downfall. 


The  Buddha  has  analysed  the  evil  results  of  adultery  in  these  words: 


Four  misfortunes  befall  a  man  who  is  unmindful  of  right  conduct  and 
commits  sexual  misconduct  with  another  man’s  wife:  acquisition  of 
demerit,  disturbed  sleep,  reproach,  and  suffering  in  niraya.  Thus,  there 
is  the  acquisition  of  demerit,  and  there  is  rebirth  in  the  evil  apdya 
realms.  The  enjoyment  of  a  scared  man  with  a  scared  woman  is  short¬ 
lived,  and  the  king  also  metes  out  severe  punishment.  Therefore,  a  man 
should  not  commit  wrong  action  with  another  man’s  wife. 
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Path  To  Peace 


20  (9)  The  Story  of  a  Venerable  who  had  been 

a  Goldsmith  (Verse  285) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse  with  reference  to  a  monk,  a  pupil  of  Venerable 
Sariputta. 

Once,  a  young,  handsome  son  of  a  goldsmith  was  admitted  into 
the  Sangha  by  Venerable  Sariputta.  The  young  monk  was 
given  loathsomeness  of  the  dead  body  as  the  meditation  topic 
by  Venerable  Sariputta.  After  taking  the  meditation  topic  he 
left  for  the  forest  and  practiced  meditation  there;  but  he  made 
very  little  progress.  So  he  returned  twice  to  Venerable 
Sariputta  for  further  instructions.  Still,  he  made  no  progress.  So 
Venerable  Sariputta  took  the  young  monk  to  the  Buddha,  and 
related  everything  about  the  young  monk. 

The  Buddha  knew  that  the  young  monk  was  the  son  of  a  gold¬ 
smith,  and  also  that  he  had  been  born  in  the  family  of  gold¬ 
smiths  during  his  past  five  hundred  existences.  Therefore  the 
Buddha  changed  the  subject  of  meditation  for  the  young  monk; 
instead  of  loathsomeness,  he  was  instructed  to  meditate  on 
pleasantness.  With  his  supernormal  power,  the  Buddha  created 
a  beautiful  lotus  flower  as  big  as  a  cart-wheel  and  told  the 
young  monk  to  stick  it  on  the  mound  of  sand  just  outside  the 
monastery.  The  young  monk,  concentrating  on  the  big,  beauti¬ 
ful,  fragrant  lotus  flower,  was  able  to  get  rid  of  the  hindrances. 
He  was  filled  with  delightful  satisfaction  (piti),  and  step  by 
step  he  progressed  until  he  reached  as  far  as  the  fourth  level  of 
mental  absorption  (jhana ). 
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The  Buddha  saw  him  from  his  perfumed  chamber  and  with  his 
supernormal  power  made  the  flower  wither  instantly.  Seeing 
the  flower  wither  and  change  its  colour,  the  monk  perceived 
the  impermanent  nature  of  the  flower  and  of  all  other  things 
and  beings.  That  led  to  the  realization  of  the  impermanence, 
unsatisfactoriness  and  the  insubstantiality  of  all  conditioned 
things.  At  that  instant,  the  Buddha  sent  forth  his  radiance  and 
appeared  as  if  in  person  to  the  young  monk  and  instructed  him 
to  get  rid  of  craving  ( tanhd ).  At  the  end  of  the  discourse,  the 
young  monk  attained  arahatship. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  285) 

saradikam  kumudam  panina  iva  attano  sineham  ucchinda 
santimaggam  eva  bruhaya  nibbanam  sugatena  desitam 

saradikam :  in  the  autumn;  kumudam’.  a  lily;  panina  iva : 
like  (plucking)  with  one’s  own  hand;  attano  sineham : 
attachment  to  self,  ucchinda :  pluck  out;  santimaggam  eva : 
the  path  only  to  Nibbana;  bruhaya  nibbanam :  cultivate; 
sugatena :  by  the  Buddha;  desitam’.  has  been  preached 

Just  like  a  person  plucking  out  a  lily  with  one’s  own  hand, 
pluck  out  your  self-attachment.  Cultivate  the  path  to  Nibbana, 
as  advocated  by  the  Buddha. 

Commentary 

kumudam :  lily  flower.  In  this  image  the  plucking  of  the  lily  flower  by 
hand  is  used  to  emphasize  the  ease  with  which  the  young  monk  at¬ 
tained  arahatship.  Here,  the  object  of  contemplation  was  a  lotus.  This 
was  the  object  given  to  him  for  meditation.  In  meditation  the  use  of 
such  an  object  ( kasina )  was  a  wide-spread  practice  in  the  Buddhist  sys¬ 
tem  of  mind  training. 
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attano :  According  to  the  stanza  here,  it  means  the  five  aggregates.  The 
five  aggregates,  namely,  are:  matter  ( rup akkhandha)\  sensations 
(vedanakkhandha);  perceptions  (Sanncikkhandha) ;  mental  formations 
(samkhdrakkhandha)  and  consciousness  ( vinndnakkhandha ). 

These,  namely,  are  the  five  aggregates.  What  we  call  a  being,  or  an  in¬ 
dividual,  or  I,  is  only  a  convenient  name  or  a  label  given  to  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  these  five  groups.  They  are  all  impermanent,  all  constantly 
changing.  Whatever  is  impermanent  is  dukkha  ( yad  aniccam  tam 
dukkham).  This  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  Buddha’s  words:  In  brief  the 
five  aggregates  of  attachment  are  dukkha.  They  are  not  the  same  for 
two  consecutive  moments. 
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The  Fear  Of  Death 


20  (10)  The  Story  of  Mahadhana,  a  Merchant 

(Verse  286) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse  with  reference  to  Mahadhana,  a  merchant  from  Varanasi. 

Once,  a  merchant  from  Varanasi  came  to  a  festival  in  Savatthi 
with  many  carts  fully  loaded  with  textiles  and  other  merchan¬ 
dise.  When  he  reached  a  river  bank  near  Savatthi  the  river  was 
in  spate;  so  he  could  not  cross  the  river.  He  was  held  up  for 
seven  days  as  it  was  raining  hard  and  the  water  did  not  subside. 
By  that  time,  he  was  already  late  for  the  festival,  and  there  was 
no  need  for  him  to  cross  the  river. 

Since  he  had  come  from  a  long  distance  he  did  not  want  to  re¬ 
turn  home  with  his  full  load  of  merchandise;  So  he  decided  to 
spend  the  rainy  season,  the  cold  season  and  the  hot  season  in 
that  place  and  said  so  to  his  assistants.  The  Buddha  while  going 
on  an  alms-round  knew  the  decision  of  the  merchant  and  he 
smiled. 

Ananda  asked  the  Buddha  why  he  smiled  and  the  Buddha  re¬ 
plied,  “Ananda,  do  you  see  that  merchant?  He  is  thinking  that 
he  would  stay  here  and  sell  his  goods  the  whole  year.  He  is  not 
aware  that  he  would  die  here  in  seven  days’  time.  What  should 
be  done  should  be  done  today.  Who  would  know  that  one 
would  die  tomorrow? 

We  have  no  date  fixed  with  the  king  of  death.  For  one  who  is 
mindful  by  day  or  by  night,  who  is  not  disturbed  by  moral  de¬ 
filements  and  is  energetic,  to  live  for  just  one  night  is  a  well- 
spent  life. 
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Then  the  Buddha  sent  Ananda  to  Mahadhana,  the  merchant. 
Ananda  explained  to  Mahadhana  that  time  was  running  out  for 
him,  and  that  he  should  practice  mindfulness  instead  of  being 
negligent.  On  learning  about  his  impending  death,  Mahadhana 
was  alarmed  and  frightened.  So,  for  seven  days,  he  invited  the 
Buddha  and  other  monks  for  alms-food.  On  the  seventh  day, 
the  Buddha  expounded  a  discourse  in  appreciation  ( anumodcina ). 
At  the  end  of  the  discourse,  Mahadhana  the  merchant  attained 
sotapatti  fruition.  He  followed  the  Buddha  for  some  distance 
and  returned.  On  his  return,  he  had  a  severe  headache  and 
passed  away  soon  after.  Mahadhana  was  reborn  in  the  Tusita 
deva  world. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  286) 

vassam  idha  vasissdmi  hemantagimhisu  idha  iti  bald 
vicinteti  antardyam  na  bujjhati 

vassam :  during  (the  four  months  of)  rain;  idha :  in  this 
place;  vasissdmi :  I  will  reside;  hemantagimhisu'.  in  winter 
and  summer;  idha:  here  (I  reside);  iti:  this  way;  bdlo:  the 
ignorant  person;  vicinteti:  thinks;  antardyam  the  danger  to 
his  own  self;  na  bujjhati:  (he)  is  not  aware  of 

In  the  four  months  during  retreat,  winter  or  summer,  in  a  cho¬ 
sen  place,  the  ignorant  plans,  unaware  of  the  threat  of  death. 

Commentary 

antardyam  na  bujjhati.  does  not  see  the  danger  to  his  own  life.  The 
merchant  in  this  story  was  not  mindful  of  the  fact  of  death.  There  are  in 
this  world  people  in  various  walks  of  life  who  resent  the  very  word 
death,  let  alone  reflect  on  it.  Infatuated  by  long  life,  good  health,  youth 
and  prosperity,  they  completely  forget  the  fact  that  they  are  subject  to 
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death.  Immersed  in  the  evanescent  pleasures  of  the  five-fold  senses, 
they  seek  only  after  material  progress  in  this  world,  completely  disre¬ 
garding  a  future  life,  and  indulging  in  vice  through  the  mind,  body  and 
speech,  They  regard  this  impermanent  and  evanescent  life  as  perma¬ 
nent  and  everlasting.  It  is  to  arouse  a  sense  of  dissatisfaction  in  such 
blind  and  ignorant  people,  to  allay  the  pangs  of  sorrow  caused  by  the 
separation  of  animate  objects,  like  parents  and  children,  and  inanimate 
objects,  like  wealth  and  property,  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  imperma¬ 
nence  in  all  beings,  and  thereby  convince  them  of  the  unsatisfactori¬ 
ness  of  life,  and  direct  them  towards  the  attainment  of  everlasting 
peace,  that  the  Buddha  preached  these  words. 


A  person  who  has  not  comprehended  the  doctrine  of  the  Buddha  is  in¬ 
fatuated  by  long  life  and  considers  himself  as  immortal,  even  though 
he  may  see  many  deaths  around  him;  he  is  infatuated  by  good  health 
and  considers  himself  free  from  disease  even  though  he  may  see  count¬ 
less  diseased  persons  around  him;  he  is  infatuated  by  youth  even 
though  he  may  see  many  aged  persons  and  considers  himself  as  one 
who  is  not  subject  to  old  age;  he  is  infatuated  by  wealth  and  prosperity 
even  though  he  may  see  countless  persons  rendered  destitute  through 
loss  of  wealth;  and  he  never  thinks  for  a  moment,  that  he  too,  might  be 
subjected  to  such  a  state. 
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Death  Takes  Away  The  Attached 

20  (1 1 )  The  Story  of  KisagOtamT  (Verse  287) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse  with  reference  to  Kisagotami,  the  daughter  of  a  rich 
man  from  Savatthi. 

Kisagotami  came  to  the  Buddha  as  she  was  stricken  with  grief 
due  to  the  death  of  her  only  son.  To  her  the  Buddha  said, 
“Vainly  you  imagine  that  you  alone  had  lost  a  child.  But  this  is 
an  eternal  law  for  all  beings.  For  death,  like  to  a  raging  torrent, 
drags  along  and  flings  into  the  sea  of  ruin  all  living  beings;  still 
are  their  longings  unfulfilled.”  At  the  end  of  the  discourse, 
Kisagotami  attained  sotapatti  fruition. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  287) 

puttapasusammattam  bydsattamanasam  tam  naram 
suttam  gamam  mahoghd  iva  maccu  adaya  gacchati 

puttapasusammattam :  intoxicated  with  the  possessions  of 
children,  cattle,  etc.  bydsattamanasam :  with  a  mind  over¬ 
whelmed;  tam  naram :  that  person;  suttam  gamam:  sleeping 
village;  mahoghd  iva :  like  a  great  flood;  maccu:  the  Death; 
adaya  gacchati:  takes  him  along  (in  the  flood) 

Men  are  proud  that  they  possess  children,  cattle  and  other 
forms  of  wealth.  They  tend  to  be  proud  that  way  because  their 
minds  are  overwhelmed  by  blemishes.  Floods  sweep  away  a 
sleeping  village,  taking  along  all  its  people  and  their  posses¬ 
sions.  In  the  same  way,  death  comes  unawares  and  sweeps 
along  the  people  however  proud  they  are  of  their  possessions. 
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Commentary 


Kisagotami  was  foremost  among  the  female  Maha  arahats  of  the  noble 
Sangha,  for  the  ability  to  wear  rough  robes.  We  first  come  across  her 
during  the  dispensation  of  Padumuttara  Buddha.  She  saw  her  like  and 
immediately  resolved  to  follow  her  in  her  footsteps.  She  gave  alms, 
and  practiced  meditation.  She  was  born  in  deva  realms.  She  was  born 
in  this  dispensation  in  a  rich  family.  She  duly  married.  But  people  took 
no  notice  of  her.  She  was  lean  and  hence  she  was  called  Kisa.  Hence, 
her  own  name  GotamI  was  linked  with  Kisa  and  was  known  as 
Kisagotami.  When  a  son  was  born  to  her  she  became  popular.  As  soon 
as  the  child  came  to  an  endurable  age  he  died. 


The  prop  on  which  she  was  leaning  was  suddenly  removed.  Attach¬ 
ment  made  her  blind.  She  could  not  believe  he  was  dead.  So,  with  the 
dead  child  in  her  arms  she  roamed  for  a  medicine  for  his  recovery.  She 
was  laughed  and  scorned  at.  She  was  agitated  beyond  measure.  She 
was  nearly  going  mad. 


One  day,  a  good  Samaritan  pointed  the  way  to  Jetavanarama,  where  the 
Buddha  was  residing.  When  she  went,  the  Buddha  was  discoursing  to 
the  monks  and  she  stood  at  the  end  of  the  hall  and  entreated  the  Lord 
for  the  medicine  that  she  had  hitherto  sought  in  vain.  The  Buddha  saw 
her  future.  The  Buddha  saw  that  she  was  a  stranger  to  death.  So  the 
Buddha  asked  her  to  bring  some  mustard  seed.  She  felt  that  her  child 
would  recover  soon  and  was  about  to  set  forth  for  the  mustard.  “But 
tarry  a  little,”  the  Buddha  added,  “that  mustard  seed  must  be  brought 
from  a  house,  meaning  clan,  that  has  not  tasted  death.” 


However,  she  thought  it  was  simple  enough.  But  she  was  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery.  Once  again,  the  spectacle  of  the  distraught  mother  with 
the  corpse  of  the  child  in  her  arms  was  parading  in  the  streets  of 
Sravasti.  The  much  sought  after  mustard  was  readily  available  in  every 
home  perhaps  but  alas!  not  the  particular  seeds  the  Buddha  wanted. 
There  was  no  visitor  so  frequent  as  death.  The  truth  gradually  dawned 
on  her  about  the  universality  of  death.  The  force  of  death  overwhelmed 
her.  She  saw  that  the  Buddha  wanted  to  teach  her  the  great  lesson.  She 
hurriedly  took  the  corpse  to  the  cemetery  and  kept  it  there  remarking 
that  he  was  not  the  only  child  to  die.  Her  practice  of  meditation  in  the 
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past  came  to  her  rescue.  It  was  not  difficult  for  her  to  realize  that  noth¬ 
ing  endures  forever.  It  was  so  in  all  planes  of  life,  including  the  brahma 
world.  Only  an  arahat  passes  away  completely,  never  to  be  born  again 
or  to  die  again.  She  glimpsed  that  bliss.  She  returned  a  sadder  and 
wiser  woman.  She  no  longer  sought  the  medicine.  She  yearned  for  the 
higher  prescription  that  would  cure  her  once  and  for  all. 


She  begged  of  the  great  physician  to  minister  to  her  mind’s  disease. 
The  Buddha’s  diagnosis  was  incomparable.  The  Buddha  preached. 
There  were  four  powerful  currents  (oga)  that  would  hurl  mortals  to  and 
fro  in  the  ocean  of  sums  dr  a. 


The  four  currents  are: 


(1)  carnal  pleasures  (i kdma); 

(2)  clinging  to  existence  ( bhava ); 

(3)  attachment  to  various  wrong  beliefs  ( ditthi ); 

(4)  ignorance  ( avijja ). 

Kisagotami  grasped  the  truth  which  ordinary  mortals  fail  to  under¬ 
stand.  The  Buddha  further  acknowledged  that  a  person  who  lives  real¬ 
izing  the  supreme  bliss  even  for  one  day  was  nobler  by  far  than  one 
who  lives  a  century  blinded  by  ignorance. 
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No  Protection  When  Needed 
The  Path  To  The  Deathless 

20  (12)  The  Story  of  Patacara  (Verses  288  &  289) 


While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
these  verses  with  reference  to  Patacara,  the  daughter  of  a  rich 
man  from  Savatthi. 

Now  at  that  time  the  Buddha,  perceiving  that  the  sorrow  of 
Patacara  was  assuaged,  said  to  her,  “Patacara,  to  one  that  goeth 
to  the  world  beyond,  not  sons  nor  father  nor  kinfolk  can  ever 
be  a  refuge  or  a  shelter  or  a  retreat.  Therefore,  even  though 
they  live,  they  exist  not.  But  he  that  is  wise  should  clarify  his 
virtue;  so  should  he  make  clear  the  path  that  leads  to  Nibbana.” 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  lesson  Patacara  was  established  in  the 
fruit  of  conversion;  many  others  likewise  obtained  the  fruit  of 
conversion  and  the  fruits  of  the  second  and  third  paths. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  288) 

antakena  adhipannassa  tdnaya  puttd  na  santi , 
pita  na ,  pi  bandhavd  na ,  ndtTsu  tdnatd  natthi 

antakena:  by  the  end-maker  (death);  adhipannassa :  person 
gripped  by;  tandya :  for  the  protection;  puttd :  children;  na 
santi:  not  there;  pita :  father;  na:  (is)  not  (there);  pi:  also; 
bandhavd:  relations;  na:  (there  are)  not;  ndtTsu:  (this  way) 
from  relations;  tdnatd  natthi:  (he)  has  no  protection 

When  an  individual  is  being  gripped  by  the  end-maker  (death) 
the  sons  cannot  protect  one.  Not  even  one’s  father  can  shield  a 
person  from  the  grip  of  death.  Nor  can  one’s  relations  come  to 
his  rescue. 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  289) 


pandito  etcim  atthavasam  hatva  silasamvuto  nibbana- 

i.  •  •  •  • 

gamanam  maggam  khippam  eva  visodhaye 

pandito :  the  wise;  etdm  atthavasam’.  this  matter;  hatva : 
being  aware  of;  silasamvuto :  restrained  and  disciplined; 
nibbdnagamanam  maggam’.  the  path  to  Deathlessness; 
khippam:  quickly;  eva  visodhayT:  certainly  should  clear 

Being  aware  that  no  one  can  rescue  you  from  death,  the  wise 
person,  who  is  restrained  and  disciplined,  should  clear  the  path 
to  Nibbana,  without  any  loss  of  time. 

Commentary 

Antakenadhipannassa  natthi  hatlsu  tanata :  when  a  person  is  gripped 
by  death,  no  one,  not  even  his  relatives,  can  protect  him  from  it. 

It  has  been  further  emphasized  in  the  Salla  Sutta  (the  shaft  of  grief)  as 
follows: 

(1)  There  is  no  device  by  which  one  who  is  born,  can  escape  death. 

(2)  Having  attained  old  age,  death  is  inevitable. 

(3)  Just  as  ripe  fruits  must  fall,  even  so  mortals  who  are  born  must 

always  have  the  fear  of  death. 

(4)  Just  as  earthenware  made  by  a  potter  is  destined  to  break,  even  so 

is  the  life  of  mortals  destined  to  break. 

(5)  Grown-ups  and  the  young,  the  wise  and  the  foolish  -  all  these 

come  under  the  sway  of  death. 

(6)  No  father  can  save  his  son,  no  relative  can  save  his  relatives, 

when  they  depart  in  death. 

(7)  While  relatives  stand  watching  and  lamenting,  see  how  beings 

are  led  to  death,  like  cattle  to  a  slaughter  house. 
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(8)  Since  beings  are  thus  assailed  by  death  and  old  age,  the  wise 

knowing  the  nature  of  this  world,  do  not  grieve. 

(9)  It  is  in  vain  that  you  lament  over  the  dead,  since  you  do  not  know 

whence  they  came  nor  whither  they  go. 

(10)  If  wailing  will  heal  the  mourner’s  pangs  of  sorrow,  only  then  let 

the  wise  wail. 

(11)  Peace  of  mind  is  not  attained  by  wailing.  It  only  brings  grief  and 

hurts  the  body. 

(12)  Mourning  only  makes  the  mourner  emaciated  and  pale.  It  does 

not  help  the  departed.  Therefore,  mourning  is  useless. 

(13)  By  not  forsaking  sorrow,  he  proceeds  to  greater  pain.  He  only 

goes  deeper  into  the  realm  of  sorrow. 

(14)  Observe  how  others  born  in  this  world  according  to  their  kamma, 

must  also  tremble  under  the  sway  of  death. 

(15)  In  whichever  manner  people  think  of  things,  things  turn  out  to  be 

otherwise.  Such  is  the  opposite  nature  of  things.  Observe  thus  the 
nature  of  the  world. 

(16)  Even  if  a  man  were  to  live  a  hundred  years  or  more,  he  must  still 

yield  his  life,  at  last  bereft  of  friends  and  relatives. 

(17)  Therefore,  listening  to  the  arahats  and  seeing  a  person  departed, 

control  your  weeping,  reflecting  that  he  cannot  be  with  you  again. 

(18)  Just  as  one  would  extinguish  with  water  the  flames  of  a  house  on 

fire,  even  so  let  a  steadfast  and  wise  man  remove  grief,  quickly  as 
the  wind  (a  handful  of)  cotton. 

(19)  Let  a  person,  desirous  of  his  own  welfare,  pluck  out  the  shafts  of 

wails  and  grief,  planted  by  himself 

Having  these  shafts  plucked  out  and  having  attained  mental  peace,  he 

becomes  blessed  and  free  from  grief,  overcoming  all  sorrows. 

Even  in  death  or  in  the  loss  of  children  or  wealth,  one  has  to  reflect 

thus: 

(1)  Grains,  wealth,  silver,  gold  and  whatever  property  there  is, 
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(2)  Slaves,  craftsmen,  hired  menials  and  all  the  dependant  ones, 

(3)  All  these  have  to  be  abandoned  when  leaving. 

(4)  But  whatever  one  does  through  deed,  word  or  thought,  that  alone 

belongs  to  him;  that  alone  he  takes  with  him  and  that  alone  fol¬ 
lows  him  like  an  inseparable  shadow 

All  beings  die.  Life  ends  in  death.  Beings  fare  according  to  their 
deeds,  experiencing  the  results  of  their  meritorious  and  sinful 
deeds.  Those  who  do  sinful  deeds  go  to  the  woeful  states  and 
those  who  do  meritorious  deeds  attain  blissful  states.  Therefore, 
let  one  always  do  good  deeds,  which  serve  as  a  store  for  life  else¬ 
where.  Meritorious  deeds  are  a  great  support  to  beings  in  the 
future  world. 

In  the  Uraga  Jataka  (man  quits  his  mortal  frame),  the  story  concerns  a 
landowner  whose  son  had  died.  Here,  the  Buddha  went  to  the  man’s 
house,  and  after  He  was  seated,  the  Buddha  asked,  “Pray,  Sir,  why  are 
you  grieving?”  And  on  his  replying,  “Yes,  Venerable,  ever  since  my 
son’s  death  I  grieve,”  He  said,  “Sir,  verily  that  which  is  subjected  to 
dissolution  is  dissolved,  and  that  which  is  subjected  to  destruction  is 
destroyed,  and  this  happens  not  to  one  man  only,  nor  in  one  village 
merely,  but  in  countless  spheres,  and  in  the  three  modes  of  existence. 
There  is  no  creature  that  is  not  subjected  to  death,  nor  is  there  any  ex¬ 
isting  thing  that  is  capable  of  abiding  in  the  same  condition.  All  beings 
are  subjected  to  death,  and  all  compounds  are  subjected  to  dissolution. 
But  sages  of  old,  when  they  lost  a  son,  said,  That  which  is  subjected  to 
destruction  is  destroyed...  and  grieved  not.”  ‘And  hereupon,  at  the 
man’s  request  He  related  a  story  of  the  past. 

Once  upon  a  time  when  Brahmadatta  was  reigning  in  Varanasi,  the 
Bodhisatta  was  born  in  a  brahmin  household,  in  a  village  outside  the 
gates  of  Varanasi,  and  reared  a  family.  He  supported  them  by  field  la¬ 
bour.  He  had  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  When  the  son  was 
grown  up,  the  father  brought  a  wife  home  for  him,  from  a  family  of 
equal  rank  with  his  own.  Thus,  with  a  female  slave  they  composed  a 
household  of  six;  the  Bodhisatta  and  his  wife,  the  son  and  daughter,  the 
daughter-in-law  and  female  slave.  They  lived  happily  and  affection¬ 
ately  together.  The  Bodhisatta  thus  admonished  the  other  five;  “Ac- 


cording  as  ye  have  received,  give  alms,  observe  holy  days,  keep  the 
moral  law,  dwell  on  the  thought  of  death,  be  mindful  of  your  mortal 
state.  For  in  the  case  of  beings  like  ourselves,  death  is  certain,  life  is 
uncertain:  all  existing  things  are  transitory  and  subjected  to  decay. 
Therefore,  take  heed  of  your  ways,  day  and  night.”  They  readily  ac¬ 
cepted  His  Teaching  and  dwelt  earnestly  on  the  thought  of  death. 


Now  one  day,  the  Bodhisatta  went  with  his  son  to  plough  his  field 
when  the  youth  was  bitten  by  a  snake  and  fell  down  dead.  The 
Bodhisatta,  on  seeing  him  fall,  left  his  oxen  and  came  to  him,  and  find¬ 
ing  that  he  was  dead,  he  took  him  up  and  laid  him  at  the  foot  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  tree,  and  covering  him  up  with  a  cloak,  he  neither  wept  nor  la¬ 
mented.  He  said,  “That  which  is  subjected  to  dissolution  is  dissolved, 
and  that  which  is  subjected  to  death  is  dead.  All  compound  existences 
are  transitory  and  liable  to  death.”  And  recognizing  the  transitory  na¬ 
ture  of  things,  he  went  on  with  his  ploughing.  Seeing  a  neighbour  pass 
close  by  the  field,  he  asked,  “Friend,  are  you  going  home?”  And  on  his 
answering,  “Yes,”  he  said,  “Please  then  go  to  our  house  and  say  to  the 
mistress,  ‘You  are  not  today  as  formerly  to  bring  food  for  two,  but  to 
bring  it  for  one  only.  And  hitherto,  the  female  slave  alone  has  brought 
the  food,  but  today  all  four  of  you  are  to  put  on  clean  garments,  and  to 
come  with  perfumes  and  flowers  in  your  hands’”  “All  right,”  he  said, 
and  went  and  spoke  these  very  words  to  the  brahmin’s  wife.  She  asked, 
“By  whom,  Sir,  was  this  message  given?”  “By  the  brahmin,  lady,”  he 
replied.  She  understood  that  her  son  was  dead.  But  she  did  not  so  much 
as  tremble. 


Thus  showing  perfect  self-control,  and  wearing  white  garments  and 
with  perfumes  and  flowers  in  her  hand,  she  bade  them  bring  food,  and 
accompanied  the  other  members  of  the  family  to  the  field.  But  not  one 
of  them  either  shed  a  tear  or  made  lamentation.  The  Bodhisatta  still  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  shade  where  the  youth  lay,  ate  his  food.  And  when  his  meal 
was  finished,  they  all  took  up  fire-wood  and  lifting  the  body  on  to  the 
funeral  pile,  they  made  offerings  of  perfumes  and  flowers,  and  then  set 
fire  to  it.  But  not  a  single  tear  was  shed  by  any  one.  All  were  dwelling 
on  the  thought  of  death.  Such  was  the  efficacy  of  their  virtue  that  the 
throne  of  Sakka  manifested  signs  of  heat.  Sakka  said,  ‘Who,  I  wonder, 
is  anxious  to  bring  me  down  from  my  throne?”  And  on  reflection,  he 
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discovered  that  the  heat  was  due  to  the  force  of  virtue  existing  in  these 
people,  and  being  highly  pleased  he  said,  “I  must  go  to  them  and  utter  a 
loud  cry  of  exultation  like  the  roaring  of  a  lion,  and  immediately  after¬ 
wards  fill  their  dwelling  place  with  the  seven  treasures.”  And  going 
there  in  haste  he  stood  by  the  side  of  the  funeral  pyre  and  said,  “What 
are  you  doing?”  ‘We  are  burning  the  body  of  a  man,  my  Lord.”  “It  is  no 
man  that  you  are  burning,”  he  said,  “I  think  you  are  roasting  the  flesh 
of  some  beast  that  you  have  slain.”  “Not  so,  my  Lord,”  they  said.  “It  is 
merely  the  body  of  a  man  that  we  are  burning.”  Then  he  said,  “It  must 
have  been  some  enemy.”  The  Bodhisatta  said,  “It  is  our  own  true  son, 
and  no  enemy.”  “Then  he  could  not  have  been  dear  as  a  son  to  you.” 


“He  was  very  dear,  my  Lord.”  “Then  why  do  you  not  weep?”  Then  the 
Bodhisatta,  to  explain  the  reason  why  he  did  not  weep,  spoke  the  first 
stanza: 


Man  quits  his  mortal  frame,  when  joy  in  life  is  past, 
E’en  as  a  snake  is  wont,  its  worn  out  slough  to  cast; 
No  friend’s  lament  can  touch  the  ashes  of  the  dead: 
Why  should  I  grieve:  He  fares  the  way  he  had  to  tread. 


Sakka,  on  hearing  the  words  of  the  Bodhisatta,  asked  the  brahmin’s 
wife,  “How,  lady,  did  the  dead  man  stand  to  you?”  “I  sheltered  him  ten 
months  in  my  womb,  and  suckled  him  at  my  breast,  and  directed  the 
movements  of  his  hands  and  feet,  and  he  was  my  grown  up  son,  my 
Lord.”  “Granted,  lady,  that  a  father  from  the  nature  of  a  man  may  not 
weep,  a  mother’s  heart  surely  is  tender.  Why  then  do  you  not  weep?” 
And  to  explain  why  she  did  not  weep,  she  spoke  a  couple  of  stanzas: 


Uncalled  he  hither  came,  unbidden  soon  to  go; 

Even  as  he  came,  he  went.  What  cause  is  here  for  woe? 

No  friend’s  lament  can  touch  the  ashes  of  the  dead: 

Why  should  I  grieve?  He  fares  the  way  he  had  to  tread. 

On  hearing  the  words  of  the  brahmin’s  wife,  Sakka  asked  the  sister, 
“Lady,  what  was  the  dead  man  to  you?”  “He  was  my  brother,  my 
Lord.”  “Lady,  sisters  surely  are  loving  towards  their  brothers.  Why  do 
you  not  weep?”  But  she  to  explain  the  reason  why  she  did  not  weep,  re¬ 
peated  a  couple  of  stanzas: 
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Though  I  should  fast  and  weep,  how  would  it  profit  me? 
My  kith  and  kin  alas !  would  more  unhappy  be 
No  friend’s  lament  can  touch  the  ashes  of  the  dead: 

Why  should  I  grieve?  He  fares  the  way  he  had  to  tread. 


Sakka,  on  hearing  the  words  of  the  sister,  asked  his  wife,  “Lady,  what 
was  he  to  you?”  “He  was  my  husband,  my  Lord.”  ‘Women  surely, 
when  a  husband  dies,  as  widows  are  helpless.  Why  do  you  not  weep?” 
But  she,  too,  explained  the  reason  why  she  did  not  weep. 
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Miscellaneous 


Give  Up  A  Little,  Achieve  Much 

21  (1)  The  Story  of  the  Buddha’s  Former  Deeds 

(Verse  290) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse  with  reference  to  the  power  and  glory  of  the  Buddha 
as  witnessed  by  many  people  on  his  visit  to  Vesali. 

Once,  a  famine  broke  out  in  Vesali.  It  began  with  a  serious 
drought.  Because  of  drought,  there  was  almost  a  total  failure  of 
crops  and  many  people  died  of  starvation.  This  was  followed 
by  an  epidemic  of  diseases,  and  as  people  could  hardly  cope 
with  the  disposal  of  the  corpses  there  was  a  lot  of  stench  in  the 
air.  This  stench  attracted  the  ogres.  The  people  of  Vesali  were 
facing  the  dangers  of  destruction  by  famine,  disease  and  also 
by  the  ogres.  In  their  grief  and  sorrow  they  tried  to  look  for  a 
refuge.  They  thought  of  going  for  help  from  various  sources 
but  finally,  they  decided  to  invite  the  Buddha.  So  a  mission 
headed  by  Mahali,  the  Licchavi  prince,  and  the  son  of  the  chief 
brahmin  were  sent  to  King  Bimbisara  to  request  the  Buddha  to 
pay  a  visit  to  Vesali  and  help  them  in  their  distress.  The 
Buddha  knew  that  this  visit  would  be  of  much  benefit  to  many 
people,  so  he  consented  to  go  to  Vesali.  Accordingly,  King 
Bimbisara  repaired  the  road  between  Rajagaha  and  the  bank  of 
the  river  Ganga.  He  also  made  other  preparations  and  set  up 
special  resting-places  at  an  interval  of  every  yojana.  When 
everything  was  ready,  the  Buddha  set  out  for  Vesali  with  five 
hundred  monks.  King  Bimbisara  also  accompanied  the 
Buddha.  On  the  fifth  day  they  came  to  the  bank  of  the  river 
Ganga  and  King  Bimbisara  sent  word  to  the  Licchavi  princes. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  the  Licchavi  princes  had  repaired 
the  road  between  the  river  and  Vesali  and  had  set  up  resting- 
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places  as  had  been  done  by  King  Bimbisara  on  his  side  of  the 
river.  The  Buddha  went  to  Vesali  with  the  Licchavi  princes  but 
King  Bimbisara  stayed  behind.  As  soon  as  the  Buddha  reached 
the  other  bank  of  the  river  heavy  rain  fell  in  torrents,  thus 
cleansing  up  Vesali.  The  Buddha  was  put  up  in  the  rest-house 
which  was  specially  prepared  for  him  in  the  central  part  of  the 
city.  Sakka,  king  of  the  devas,  came  with  his  followers  to  pay 
obeisance  to  the  Buddha,  and  the  ogres  fled.  That  same 
evening  the  Buddha  delivered  the  Ratana  Sutta  and  asked  the 
Venerable  Ananda  to  go  around  between  the  threefold  walls  of 
the  city  with  the  Licchavi  princes  and  recite  it.  The  Venerable 
Ananda  did  as  he  was  told.  As  the  protective  verses  (partitas) 
were  being  recited,  many  of  those  who  were  sick  recovered 
and  followed  the  Venerable  Ananda  to  the  presence  of  the 
Buddha.  The  Buddha  delivered  the  same  Sutta  and  repeated  it 
for  seven  days.  At  the  end  of  the  seven  days,  everything  was 
back  to  normal  in  Vesali.  The  Licchavi  princes  and  the  people 
of  Vesali  were  very  much  relieved  and  were  overjoyed.  They 
were  also  very  grateful  to  the  Buddha.  They  paid  obeisance  to 
the  Buddha  and  made  offerings  to  him  on  a  grand  and  lavish 
scale.  They  also  accompanied  the  Buddha  on  his  return  journey 
until  they  came  to  the  bank  of  the  Ganga  at  the  end  of  three 
days. 

On  arrival  at  the  river  bank,  King  Bimbisara  was  waiting  for 
the  Buddha;  so  also  were  the  devas  and  the  brahmas  and  the 
king  of  the  Nagas  with  their  respective  entourages.  All  of  them 
paid  obeisance  and  made  offerings  to  the  Buddha.  The  devas 
and  the  brahmas  paid  homage  with  umbrellas,  flowers,  etc., 
and  sang  in  praise  of  the  Buddha.  The  Nagas  had  come  with 
barges  made  of  gold,  silver  and  rubies  to  invite  the  Buddha  to 
the  realm  of  the  Nagas;  they  had  also  strewn  the  surface  of  the 
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water  with  five  hundred  kinds  of  lotuses.  This  was  one  of  the 
three  occasions  in  the  life  of  the  Buddha  when  human  beings, 
devas  and  brahmas  came  together  to  pay  homage  to  the 
Buddha.  The  first  occasion  was  when  the  Buddha  manifested 
his  power  and  glory  by  the  miracle  of  the  pairs,  emitting  rays 
of  light  and  sprays  of  water;  and  the  second  was  on  his  return 
from  the  Tavatimsa  deva  world  after  expounding  the  Abhid- 
hamma. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  290) 

mattdsukha  pariccdgd  ce  vipulam  sukham  passe  vipulam 
sukham  sampassam  dhTro  mattd  sukham  caje 

mattdsukha  pariccdgd :  by  giving  up  little  comfort;  ce:  if; 
sukham :  a  greater  happiness;  passe:  is  seen;  vipulam 
sukham:  (that)  great  happiness;  sampassam:  seeing  well; 
dhTro:  the  wise  person;  mattd  sukham:  that  slight  comfort; 
caje:  gives  up 

By  giving  up  a  modicum  of  pleasure,  which  the  worldly  pur¬ 
suits  bring,  if  one  can  be  assured  of  tremendous  pleasure  - 
which  is  Nibbana  -  the  wise  person  should  certainly  give  up 
the  little  pleasure. 
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When  Anger  Does  Not  Abate 

21  (2)  The  Story  of  the  Woman  Who  ate  up  the  Eggs 

of  a  Hen  (Verse  291) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse,  with  reference  to  a  feud  between  a  woman  and  a  hen. 

Once,  there  lived  a  woman  in  a  village  near  Savatthi.  She  had  a 
hen  in  her  house;  every  time  the  hen  laid  an  egg  she  would  eat 
the  egg.  The  hen  was  very  hurt  and  angry  and  made  a  vow  to 
have  vengeance  on  the  woman  and  made  a  wish  to  be  reborn  as 
some  being  that  would  be  in  a  position  to  kill  the  offspring  of 
that  woman.  The  hen’s  wish  was  fulfilled  as  it  was  reborn  as  a 
cat  and  the  woman  was  reborn  as  a  hen  in  the  same  house.  The 
cat  ate  up  the  eggs  of  the  hen.  In  their  next  existence  the  hen  be¬ 
came  a  leopard  and  the  cat  became  a  deer.  The  leopard  ate  up  the 
deer  as  well  as  its  offspring.  Thus,  the  feud  continued  for  five 
hundred  existences  of  the  two  beings.  At  the  time  of  the  Buddha 
one  of  them  was  born  as  a  woman  and  the  other  a  female  spirit. 

On  one  occasion,  the  woman  was  returning  from  the  house  of 
her  parents  to  her  own  house  near  Savatthi.  Her  husband  and 
her  young  son  were  also  with  her.  While  they  were  resting  near 
a  pond  at  the  roadside,  her  husband  went  to  have  a  bath  in  the 
pond.  At  that  moment  the  woman  saw  the  female  spirit  and 
recognized  her  as  her  old  enemy.  Taking  her  child  she  fled 
from  the  female  spirit  straight  to  the  Jetavana  Monastery  where 
the  Buddha  was  expounding  the  Dhamma  and  put  her  child  at 
the  feet  of  the  Buddha.  The  female  spirit  who  was  in  hot  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  woman  also  came  to  the  door  of  the  monastery,  but 
the  guardian  spirit  of  the  gate  did  not  permit  her  to  enter.  The 
Buddha,  seeing  her,  sent  the  Venerable  Ananda  to  bring  the  fe¬ 
male  spirit  to  his  presence.  When  the  female  spirit  arrived,  the 
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Buddha  reprimanded  both  the  woman  and  the  female  spirit  for 
the  long  chain  of  feuding  between  them.  He  also  added,  “If  you 
two  had  not  come  to  me  today,  your  feud  would  have  contin¬ 
ued  endlessly.  Enmity  cannot  be  appeased  by  enmity;  it  can 
only  be  appeased  by  loving -kindness.” 

He  who  seeks  his  own  happiness  by  inflicting  pain  on  others,  be¬ 
ing  entangled  by  bonds  of  enmity,  cannot  be  free  from  enmity. 

At  the  end  of  the  discourse,  the  female  spirit  took  refuge  in  the 
three  gems,  viz.,  the  Buddha,  the  Dhamma  and  the  Sangha,  and 
the  woman  attained  sotapatti  fruition. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  291) 

paradukkhupaddnena  attano  sukham  icchati ,  vera- 
samsaggasamsattho  so  verd  na  parimuccati 

paradukkhupaddnena'.  if  by  inflicting  pain  on  others; 
attano :  someone;  sukham :  happiness;  icchati'.  desires; 
verasamsaggasamsattho:  who  is  contaminated  by  the 
touch  of  anger;  so:  he;  vera :  from  anger;  na  parimuccati: 
will  not  achieve  release 

The  individual  who  achieves  happiness  by  inflicting  pain  on 
others  is  not  freed  from  anger  because  he  is  entangled  in  the 
web  of  anger  due  to  contact  with  the  anger  of  other  people. 

Commentary 

so  vera  no  parimuccati:  A  desirable  object  leads  to  attachment  whilst 
an  undesirable  one  leads  to  aversion.  Verd  is  the  great  fire  that  burns 
the  whole  world.  Aided  by  ignorance,  these  two  produce  all  the  suffer¬ 
ing  in  the  world. 

khanti:  patience  or  tolerance.  Khanti  is  the  antidote  to  anger.  Khanti 
(forbearance)  is  one  of  the  perfections  practiced  by  the  aspirant  Buddha. 
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How  Blemishes  Increase 
Mindfulness  Of  Physical  Reality 

21  (3)  The  Story  of  the  Venerables  of  Bhaddiya 

(Verses  292  &  293) 

While  residing  near  the  town  of  Bhaddiya,  the  Buddha  spoke 
these  verses,  with  reference  to  some  monks. 

Once,  some  monks,  who  were  staying  in  Bhaddiya,  made  some 
ornate  slippers  out  of  some  kinds  of  reeds  and  grasses.  When 
the  Buddha  was  told  about  this,  he  said,  “Venerables,  you  have 
entered  the  Sangha  for  the  sake  of  attaining  arahatta  phala. 
Yet,  you  are  now  striving  hard  only  in  making  slippers  and 
decorating  them.” 

At  the  end  of  the  discourse,  those  monks  attained  arahatship. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  292) 

yam  hi  kiccam  tam  apaviddham  akiccam  pana  kayirati 

unnaldnam  pamattdnam  tesam  asavd  vaddhanti 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

yam  hi:  if  something;  kiccam :  should  be  done;  tam :  that; 
apaviddham :  if  neglected;  akiccam :  which  should  not  be 
done;  pana  kayirati :  is  really  done;  unnaldnam:  of  those 
proud;  pamattdnam:  slothful  one’s;  tesam:  their;  asavd: 
blemishes;  vaddhanti:  increase 

If  people  do  what  should  not  be  done,  and  neglect  what  should 
be  done,  the  blemishes  of  those  proud,  slothful  ones  begin  to 
increase. 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  293) 

ye  sail  ca  kdyagatd  sati  niccam  susamaraddhd  kicce  sdtac- 
cakdrino  te  akiccam  na  sevanti  satdnam-sampajdnnam 
asava  attham  gacchanti 

yesah  ca:  if  some  one;  kdyagatd  sati :  the  meditation  with 
regard  to  physical  reality;  niccam :  always;  susamaraddhd : 
were  to  practice  well;  kicce :  in  what  has  to  be  done;  satac- 
cakdrino :  maintain  constant  practice;  te:  he;  akiccam : 
which  should  not  be  done;  na  sevanti :  does  not  do; 
satdnam:  those  mindful;  sampajdnnam:  of  those  alert  in 
mind;  dsavd  attham :  to  decline;  gacchanti :  go 

If  one  were  to  practice  constantly  on  the  mindfulness  of  physi¬ 
cal  reality,  maintaining  steady  attention  on  what  has  to  be 
done,  they  will  shun  what  should  not  be  done.  The  blemishes 
of  those  mindful  and  alert  will  be  eroded. 

Commentary 

kayagatasati  bhavana:  This  is  called  patikkulamanasikdra  bhdvana. 
This  meditation  means  the  comprehension  of  the  constitution  of  the 
body  and  its  real  nature.  According  to  the  Teachings  of  the  Buddha,  the 
body  of  a  being  is  made  up  of  thirty-two  impurities.  These  thirty-two 
impurities  are  classified  into  four  groups  of  five,  and  two  groups  of  six: 

(1)  Kesa,  loma,  nakha,  danta,  taco. 

(Head  hair,  body  hair,  nails,  teeth,  skin.) 

(2)  Mamsam,  naharu,  atthi,  atthiminja,  vakkam. 

(Flesh,  sinews,  bones,  bone  marrow,  kidneys.) 

(3)  Hadayam,  yakinam,  kilomakam,  pihakam,  papphasam. 

(Heart,  liver,  midriff,  spleen,  lungs.) 
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(4)  Antam,  antagunam,  udariyam,  karrsam,  mattalungam. 

(Bowels,  entrails,  gorge,  dung,  brain.) 

(5)  Pittam,  semham,  pubbo,  lohitam,  sedo,  medo. 

(Bile,  phlegm,  pus,  blood,  sweat,  fat.) 

(6)  Assu,  vasa,  khelo,  simghanika,  lasika,  muttam. 

(Tears,  grease,  spittle,  snot,  oil  of  the  joints,  urine.) 

The  first  group  of  five  impurities,  thus  classified,  should  be  reflected 
on  from  beginning  to  end  and  from  end  to  beginning.  After  that  you 
should  reflect  on  the  second  group  of  five  impurities  from  beginning  to 
end  and  from  end  to  beginning.  Thereafter,  you  should  reflect  on  the 
impurities  of  the  first  and  the  second  group  together  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  end  and  from  the  end  to  the  beginning.  After  having  prac¬ 
ticed  meditation  on  the  third  group,  also  in  a  similar  manner,  you 
should  reflect  on  all  the  other  groups  also  by  reflecting  on  them  in  a 
similar  manner.  This  meditation  should  be  practiced  by  the  following 
seven  methods: 

(1)  vacasd 

(2)  manasd 

(3)  vannato 

(4)  santhanato 

(5)  disdto 

(6)  okasato 

(7)  paricchedato. 

Vacasd  means  meditation  by  reflecting  on  the  abovementioned  thirty- 
two  impurities  while  repeating  them  verbally. 

Manasd  means  meditation  while  repeating  them  mentally. 

Vannato  means  meditation  by  reflecting  on  such  impurities  as  hair, 
etc.,  while  determining  their  colours. 

Santhanato  means  meditation  by  reflecting  on  such  impurities  as  hair, 
etc.,  while  determining  their  shape. 
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Disdtd  means  meditation  by  reflecting  on  the  impurities  of  the  body 
while  determining  the  situation  of  the  parts  as  above  or  below  the  na¬ 
vel,  on  the  upper  or  lower  side  of  the  body  directionally. 

Okasato  means  meditation  by  reflecting  on  such  impurities  while  de¬ 
termining  the  place  in  the  body  acquired  by  these  parts. 

Paricchedato  means  meditation  by  reflecting  on  such  impurities,  each 
of  them  taken  separately. 

kaya-gata-sati:  mindfulness  with  regard  to  the  body.  Sometimes  this 
refers  only  to  the  contemplation  on  the  thirty-two  parts  of  the  body, 
and  sometimes  to  all  the  various  meditations  comprised  under  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  body  ( kdyanupassand ),  the  first  of  the  four  founda¬ 
tions  of  mindfulness  ( satipatthdna ),  consisting  partly  in  concentration 
(, samadhi )  exercises,  partly  in  insight  ( vipassand )  exercises.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  cemetery  meditations  ( sivathika )  mentioned  in  the  first 
satipatthdna  are  nearly  the  same  as  the  ten  contemplations  of  loath¬ 
someness  ( asubha-bhdv and )  whereas  elsewhere  the  contemplation  on 
the  thirty-two  parts  of  the  body  is  called  the  reflection  on  impurity 
( patikkula-sannd ). 

The  Buddha  said,  “One  thing,  O’  monks,  developed  and  repeatedly 
practiced,  leads  to  the  attainment  of  wisdom.  It  is  the  contempla-tion 
on  the  body,”  the  reference  is  to  all  exercises  mentioned  in  the  first 
satipatthdna. 

Visuddhimagga  gives  a  detailed  description  and  explanation  of  the 
method  of  developing  the  contemplation  on  the  thirty-two  parts  of  the 
body.  This  exercise  can  produce  the  first  absorption  only  (jhdna ).  The 
text  given  in  the  Satipatthdna  Sutta  and  elsewhere  -but  leaving  out  the 
brain  -  runs  as  follows: 

“And  further,  O  monks,  the  monk  contemplates  this  body  from  the  sole 
of  the  foot  upwards,  and  from  the  top  of  the  hairs  downward,  with  skin 
stretched  over  it,  and  filled  with  manifold  impurities:  “This  body  has 
hairs  of  the  body,  hairs  of  the  head,  nails,  teeth,  skin,  flesh,  sinews, 
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bones,  marrow,  kidney,  heart,  liver,  diaphragm,  spleen,  lungs,  intestines, 
bowels,  stomach,  excrement,  bile,  phlegm,  pus,  blood,  sweat,  fat,  tears, 
skin,  grease,  spittle,  nasal  mucus,  oil  of  the  joints,  urine  and  so  on.” 

Visuddhimagga  states:  By  repeating  the  words  of  this  exercise  one  will 
become  well  acquainted  with  the  wording,  the  mind  will  not  rush  here 
and  there,  the  different  parts  will  become  distinct  and  appear  like  a  row 
of  fingers,  or  a  row  of  hedge-poles.  Now,  just  as  one  repeats  the  exer¬ 
cise  in  words,  one  should  do  it  also  in  mind.  The  repeating  in  mind 
forms  the  condition  for  the  penetration  of  the  characteristic  marks.  He 
who  thus  has  examined  the  parts  of  the  body  as  to  colour,  shape,  re¬ 
gion,  locality  and  limits,  and  considers  them  one  by  one,  and  not  too 
hurriedly,  as  something  loathsome,  to  such  a  one,  while  contemplating 
the  body,  all  these  things  at  the  same  time  are  appearing  distinctly 
clear.  But  also  when  keeping  one’s  attention  fixed  outwardly  such  as  to 
the  bodies  of  other  beings,  and  when  all  the  parts  appear  distinctly, 
then  all  men  and  animals  moving  about  lose  the  appearance  of  living 
beings  and  appear  like  heaps  of  many  different  things.  And  it  looks  as 
if  those  foods  and  drinks,  being  taken  by  them,  were  being  inserted 
into  this  heap.  Now,  while  again  one  is  conceiving  the  idea  ‘disgust¬ 
ing!’  -  omitting  in  due  course  several  parts  -  gradually  the  attainment- 
concentration  ( appand-samddhi ,  i.e.,  the  concentration  of  the  jhdna ) 
will  be  reached.  In  this  connection,  the  appearing  of  forms  is  called  the 
acquired  image  ( uggaha-nimitta ),  the  arising  of  loathsomeness,  how¬ 
ever,  the  counter-image  (pcitibhdga-nimitta ). 
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The  Destroyer  Who  Reaches  Nibbana  ss£ 

The  ‘killer’  who  Goes  Free 

21  (4)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Bhaddiya 

(Verses  294  &  295) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
these  verses  with  reference  to  Venerable  Bhaddiya,  who  was 
also  known  as  Lakuntaka  Bhaddiya  because  of  his  short  stature. 

On  one  occasion,  some  monks  came  to  visit  and  pay  homage  to 
the  Buddha  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery.  While  they  were  with 
the  Buddha,  Lakuntaka  Bhaddiya  happened  to  pass  by  not  far 
from  them.  The  Buddha  called  their  attention  to  the  short  monk 
and  said  to  them,  “Venerables,  look  at  that  monk.  He  has  killed 
both  his  father  and  his  mother,  and,  having  killed  his  parents, 
he  goes  about  without  any  dukkha .”  The  monks  could  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  statement  made  by  the  Buddha.  So,  they  entreated 
the  Buddha  to  make  it  clear  to  them  and  the  Buddha  explained 
the  meaning  to  them. 

In  the  above  statement,  the  Buddha  was  referring  to  an  arahat, 
who  had  eradicated  craving,  conceit,  wrong  beliefs,  and  at¬ 
tachment  to  sense  bases  and  sense  objects.  The  Buddha  had 
made  the  statement  by  means  of  metaphors.  Thus,  the  terms 
mother  and  father  are  used  to  indicate  craving  and  conceit  re¬ 
spectively.  The  eternity-belief  ( sassataditthi  and  annihila¬ 
tion-belief  ( ucchedaditthi )  are  likened  to  two  kings,  attach¬ 
ment  is  liked  to  a  revenue  officer  and  the  sense  bases  and 
sense  objects  (the  ajjhatta  and  bahiddha  ay  at  anas )  are  lik¬ 
ened  to  a  kingdom. 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  294) 


mataram  pitaram  dve  ca  khattiye  rajano  hantva 
sdnucaram  rattham  hantva  brdhmano  anigho  yati 

mataram:  the  mother  (craving);  pitaram'.  father  (egotism); 
dve  ca  khattiye  rajano :  the  two  warrior  kings  also;  hantva: 
having  assassinated;  sdnucaram :  along  with  their  subordi¬ 
nate;  rattham:  the  kingdom;  hantva:  having  destroyed; 
brdhmano:  the  saint  (who  has  got  rid  of  blemishes);  anigho 
yati:  goes  without  any  trepidation 

The  brahmin  kills  the  mother  -  craving;  kills  the  father  -  ego¬ 
tism,  self-esteem;  kills  the  two  warrior  kings.  They  represent 
the  two  views  of  eternalism  and  Nihilism  -  opposed  to  Bud¬ 
dhist  thought.  The  subordinates  are  the  clinging  to  life  -  nan di 
raga.  And  he  destroys  that  kingdom.  It  is  a  kingdom  made  up 
of  the  twelve  ayatanas.  He  destroys  the  subordinates,  which 
are  the  nandi  ragas.  They  are  defilements  which  cling  to  life. 
Having  destroyed  all  these,  the  brahmin  (arahat)  goes  without 
punishment. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  295) 

mataram  pitaram  dve  ca  sotthiye  rajano  hantva  veyyag- 
ghapahcamam  hantva  brdhmano  amgho  yati 

mataram:  the  mother  (craving);  pitaram:  father  (egotism); 
dve  ca  sotthiye  rajano:  the  two  brahamin  kings  (eternalism 
and  nihilism)  also;  hantva:  having  assassinated;  veyyag- 
ghapahcamam:  the  five  fierce  tigers  (five  hindrances); 
hantva:  having  destroyed;  brdhmano:  the  saint  (who  has 
got  rid  of  blemishes);  anigho  yati:  goes  without  any 
trepidation 
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The  brahmin  (arahat)  kills  the  mother  -  craving;  kills  the  father 
-  egotism,  self-esteem;  kills  the  two  learned  kings.  They  repre¬ 
sent  the  two  false  views  eternalism  and  nihilism.  He  kills  the 
five  tigers  ( nivaranas )  that  obstruct  the  path.  And,  having  done 
all  these  killings,  the  arahat  goes  about  unaffected. 


Commentary 


These  two  verses  indicate  the  variety  of  wrong  views  that  have  to  be 
destroyed  by  a  seeker  who  is  bent  on  achieving  the  highest  fruits  of 
spiritual  life. 


These  views  come  within  the  category  of  ditthi.  The  word  means  view, 
belief,  speculative  opinion,  insight. 


If  not  qualified  by  samma  (right),  it  mostly  refers  to  wrong  and  evil 
view  or  opinion,  and  only  in  a  few  instances  to  right  view,  under¬ 
standing  or  insight  (e.g.  ditthi-ppatta,  ditthi  visuddhi,  purification  of  in¬ 
sight;  ditthi- samp  anna,  possessed  of  insight). 


Wrong  or  evil  views  ( ditthi  or  miccha- ditthi)  are  declared  as  utterly  re- 
jectable  for  being  a  source  of  wrong  and  evil  aspirations  and  conduct, 
and  liable  at  times  to  lead  man  to  the  deepest  abysses  of  depravity. 


So  stated  the  Buddha  said:  No  other  thing  than  evil  views  do  I  know, 
O’  monks  whereby  to  such  an  extent  the  unwholesome  things  not  yet 
arisen  arise,  and  the  unwholesome  things  already  arisen  are  brought  to 
growth  and  fullness.  No  other  thing  than  evil  views  do  I  know, 
whereby  to  such  an  extent  the  wholesome  things  not  yet  arisen  are  hin¬ 
dered  in  their  arising,  and  the  wholesome  things  already  arisen  disap¬ 
pear.  No  other  thing  than  evil  views  do  I  know,  whereby  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  human  being  at  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  at  death  are  passing  to 
a  way  of  suffering,  into  a  world  of  woe,  into  hell.  Whatever  a  man 
filled  with  evil  views  performs  or  undertakes,  or  whatever  he  possesses 
of  will,  aspiration,  longing  and  tendencies,  all  these  things  lead  him  to 
an  undesirable,  unpleasant  and  disagreeable  state,  to  woe  and  suffering. 


From  the  Abhidhamma  it  may  be  inferred  that  evil  views,  whenever 
they  arise,  are  associated  with  greed. 
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Numerous  speculative  opinions  and  theories,  which  at  all  times  have 
influenced  and  still  are  influencing  mankind,  are  quoted  in  the  Sutta 
texts.  Amongst  them,  however,  the  wrong  view  which  everywhere,  and 
at  all  times,  has  most  misled  and  deluded  mankind  is  the  personality- 
belief,  the  ego-illusion.  This  personality-belief  ( sakkaya-ditthi ),  or 
ego-illusion  ( atta-ditthi ),  is  of  two  kinds:  eternity-belief  and  annihila¬ 
tion-belief. 


Eternity-belief  ( sassata-ditthi )  is  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  persist¬ 
ing  ego-entity,  soul  or  personality  as  being,  more  or  less,  identical  with 
those  physical  and  mental  processes,  and  which  therefore,  at  the  disso¬ 
lution  at  death,  will  come  to  be  annihilated. 


Now,  the  Buddha  neither  teaches  a  personality  which  will  continue  af¬ 
ter  death,  nor  does  he  teach  a  personality  which  will  be  annihilated  at 
death,  but  he  shows  us  that  personality,  ego,  individual,  and  so  on  are 
nothing  but  mere  conventional  designations  ( vohdra-vacana )  and  that 
in  the  ultimate  sense  (pamattha-sacca )  there  is  only  this  self-consum¬ 
ing  process  of  physical  and  mental  phenomena  which  continually  arise 
and  again  disappear  immediately. 


The  Buddha  is  free  from  any  theory  ( ditthigata ),  for  the  Buddha  has 
seen  what  corporeality  is,  and  how  it  arises  and  passes  away.  He  has 
seen  what  feeling...  perception...  mental  formations...  consciousness 
are,  and  how  they  arise  and  pass  away.  Therefore  I  say  that  the  Buddha 
has  won  complete  deliverance  through  the  extinction,  fading  away,  dis¬ 
appearance,  rejection  and  casting  out  of  all  imaginings  and  conjectures, 
of  all  inclination  to  the  vain-glory  based  on  ego. 


The  rejection  of  speculative  views  and  theories  is  a  prominent  feature 
in  a  chapter  of  the  Sutta-Nipata,  the  Atthaka-vagga. 


The  so-called  evil  views  with  fixed  destiny  ( niyata-micchdditthi )  con¬ 
stituting  the  last  of  the  ten  unwholesome  courses  of  action  ( kammap - 
atha ,)  are  the  following  three: 


(1)  the  fatalistic  view  of  the  uncausedness  of  existence  (ahetuka- 
ditthi).  This  was  taught  by  Makkhali-Gosala,  a  contemporary  of  the 
Buddha  who  denied  every  cause  for  the  corruptness  and  purity  of 
beings,  and  asserted  that  everything  is  minutely  predestined  by  fate. 
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(2)  the  view  of  the  inefficacy  of  action  (akiriya-ditthi).  This  was  taught 
by  Purana-Kassapa,  another  contemporary  of  the  Buddha,  who  de¬ 
nied  every  kammical  effect  of  good  and  bad  actions.  To  him  who 
kills,  steals,  robs  and  so  on,  nothing  bad  will  happen.  As  for  gener¬ 
osity,  self-restraint  and  truthfulness  and  so  on,  no  reward  is  to  be 
expected. 


(3)  Nihilism  (natthika-ditthi).  This  was  taught  by  Ajita-Kesakambali,  a 
third  contemporary  of  the  Buddha,  who  asserted  that  any  belief  in 
good  action  and  its  reward,  is  a  mere  delusion,  that  after  death  no 
further  life  would  follow,  that  man  at  death  would  become  dis¬ 
solved  into  the  elements. 


Frequently  mentioned  are  also  the  ten  antinomies  ( antagahika  micchd- 
ditthi ):  finite  is  the  world  or  infinite  is  the  world...  body  and  soul  are 
identical  or  body  and  soul  are  different. 

In  the  Brahmajala  Sutta  sixty-two  false  views  are  classified  and  des¬ 
cribed,  comprising  all  conceivable  wrong  views  and  speculations  about 
man  and  the  world. 


Wrong  views  ( ditthi )  are  one  of  the  proclivities  ( anusaya ),  cankers 
(dsava),  clingings  ( upadana ),  one  of  the  three  modes  of  perversions 
( vipallasa ).  Unwholesome  consciousness  ( akusala  citta)  rooted  in 
greed,  may  be  either  with  or  without  wrong  views  (ditthi gat a-s am- 
payutta  or  vippayutta). 
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Meditation  On  The  Virtues  Of  The  Buddha 
Meditation  On  The  Virtues  Of  The  Dhamma 
<§£  Meditation  On  The  Virtues  Of  Sangha 
Meditation  On  The  Real  Nature  Of  The  Body 

Meditation  On  Harmlessness  cs£ 

The  Mind  That  Takes  Delight  In  Meditation 

21  (5)  The  Story  of  a  Wood  Cutter's  Son 

(Verses  296-301) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
these  verses,  with  reference  to  the  son  of  a  wood  cutter. 

Once,  in  Rajagaha,  a  wood  cutter  went  into  the  woods  with  his 
son  to  cut  some  firewood.  On  their  return  home  in  the  evening, 
they  stopped  near  a  cemetery  to  have  their  meal.  They  also 
took  off  the  yoke  from  the  two  oxen  to  enable  them  to  graze 
nearby;  but  the  two  oxen  went  away  without  being  noticed  by 
them.  As  soon  as  they  discovered  that  the  oxen  were  missing, 
the  wood  cutter  went  to  look  for  them,  leaving  his  son  with  the 
cart  of  firewood.  The  father  entered  the  town,  looking  for  his 
oxen.  When  he  went  to  return  to  his  son  it  was  getting  late  and 
the  city  gate  was  closed.  Therefore,  the  young  boy  had  to  spend 
the  night  alone  underneath  his  cart. 

The  wood  cutter’s  son,  though  young,  was  always  mindful  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  contemplating  the  unique  qualities  of  the 
Buddha.  That  night,  two  evil  spirits  came  to  frighten  and  to 
harm  him.  When  one  of  the  evil  spirits  pulled  at  the  leg  of  the 
boy,  he  cried  out,  “I  pay  homage  to  the  Buddha”  ( Namo  Bud¬ 
dhas  sa).  Hearing  those  words,  the  evil  spirits  got  frightened 
and  felt  that  they  must  look  after  the  boy.  So  one  of  them  re- 
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mained  near  the  boy,  guarding  him  from  all  dangers;  the  other 
went  to  the  king’s  palace  and  brought  the  food  tray  of  King 
Bimbisara.  The  two  evil  spirits  then  fed  the  boy  as  if  he  were 
their  own  son.  At  the  palace,  the  evil  spirit  left  a  written  mes¬ 
sage  concerning  the  royal  food  tray;  and  this  message  was  visi¬ 
ble  only  to  the  king. 

In  the  morning,  the  king’s  men  discovered  that  the  royal  food 
tray  was  missing  and  they  were  very  upset  and  very  much 
frightened.  The  king  found  the  message  left  by  the  evil  spirit 
and  directed  his  men  where  to  look  for  it.  The  king’s  men 
found  the  royal  food  tray  among  the  firewood  in  the  cart.  They 
also  found  the  boy  who  was  still  sleeping  underneath  the  cart. 
When  questioned,  the  boy  answered  that  his  parents  came  to 
feed  him  in  the  night  and  that  he  went  to  sleep  contentedly  and 
without  fear  after  taking  his  food.  The  boy  knew  only  that 
much  and  nothing  more.  The  king  sent  for  the  parents  of  the 
boy,  and  took  the  boy  and  his  parents  to  the  Buddha.  The  king, 
by  that  time,  had  heard  that  the  boy  was  always  mindful  of  the 
unique  qualities  of  the  Buddha  and  also  that  he  had  cried  out 
“ Namo  BuddhasscT  when  the  evil  spirit  pulled  at  his  leg  in  the 
night. 

The  king  asked  the  Buddha,  “Is  mindfulness  of  the  unique 
qualities  of  the  Buddha  the  only  dhamma  that  gives  one  pro¬ 
tection  against  evil  and  danger,  or  is  mindfulness  of  the  unique 
qualities  of  the  Dhamma  equally  potent  and  powerful?”  To 
him,  the  Buddha  replied,  “O  king,  my  disciple!  There  are  six 
things,  mindfulness  of  which  is  a  good  protection  against  evil 
and  danger.” 

Then  the  Buddha  gave  a  discourse. 
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At  the  end  of  the  discourse,  the  boy  and  his  parents  attained 
sotapatti  fruition.  Later,  they  joined  the  Sangha  and  eventually 
they  became  arahats. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  296) 

yesam  diva  ca  ratto  ca  niccam  Buddhagatdsati  Gotamasd- 
vakd  sadd  suppabuddham  pabujjhanti 

yesam :  if  someone;  diva  ca:  during  day;  ca  ratto :  and  at 
night;  niccam :  constantly;  Buddhagatdsati :  practice  the 
Buddha-mindfulness;  Gotamasavaka :  those  disciples  of 
the  Buddha;  sadd:  always;  suppabuddham  pabujjhanti: 
arise,  well  awake 

Those  disciples  of  the  Buddha  who  are  mindful  of  the  virtues 
of  their  Teacher  day  and  night,  arise  wide  awake  and  in  full 
control  of  their  faculties. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  297) 

yesam  diva  ca  ratto  ca  niccam  dhammagatd  sati  Gotama- 
savakd  sadd  suppabuddham  pabujjhanti 

yesam:  if  someone;  diva  ca:  during  day;  ca  ratto:  and  at 
night;  niccam:  constantly;  Dhammagatd  sati:  practises  the 
dhamma-mindfulness;  Gotamasavaka:  those  disciples  of 
the  Buddha;  sadd:  always;  suppabuddham  pabujjhanti: 
arise,  well-awake 

Those  disciples  of  the  Buddha  who  are  mindful  of  the  virtues 
of  the  Dhamma  day  and  night,  arise  wide  awake  and  in  full 
control  of  their  faculties. 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  298) 

yesam  diva  ca  ratio  ca  niccam  Sanghagatd 
sati  sadd  suppabuddham  pabujjhanti 

yesam:  if  someone;  diva  ca:  during  day;  ca  ratto:  and  at 
night;  niccam:  constantly;  Sanghagatd  sati:  practises  the 
Sangha-mindfulness;  Gotamasavaka:  those  disciples  of  the 
Buddha;  sadd:  always;  suppabuddham  pabujjhanti:  arise, 
well- awake 

The  disciples  of  the  Buddha  who  are  mindful  of  the  virtues  of 
the  Sangha  -  the  brotherhood  -  day  and  night,  arise  wide 
awake  and  in  full  control  of  their  faculties. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  299) 

yesam  diva  ca  ratto  ca  niccam  kayagata  sati 
Gotamasavaka  sadd  suppabuddham  pabujjhanti 

yesam:  if  someone;  diva  ca:  during  day;  ca  ratto:  and  at 
night;  niccam:  constantly;  kayagata  sati:  practises  the  med¬ 
itation  with  regard  to  physical  reality;  Gotamasavaka: 
those  disciples  of  the  Buddha;  sadd:  always;  suppabud¬ 
dham  pabujjhanti:  arise,  well-awake 

The  disciples  of  the  Buddha  who  are  mindful  of  the  real  nature 
of  the  body  day  and  night,  arise  wide  awake  and  in  full  control 
of  their  faculties. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  300) 


yesam  mano  diva  ca  ratto  ca  ahimsaya  rato 
Gotamasavaka  sadd  suppabuddham  pabujjhanti 
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yesam  memo:  if  someone’s  mind;  diva  ca\  during  day;  ca 
ratio :  and  at  night;  ahimsaya :  in  harmlessness;  rato 
delights;  Gotamasdvakd :  those  disciples  of  the  Buddha; 
sadd :  always;  suppabuddham  pabujjhanti:  arise,  well- 
awake 

The  disciples  of  the  Buddha  whose  minds  take  delight  in  harm¬ 
lessness  day  and  night,  arise  wide  awake  and  in  full  control  of 
their  faculties. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  301) 


yesam  mano  diva  ca  ratto  ca  bhavanaya  rato  Gotamasa- 
vakd  sadd  suppabuddham  pabujjhanti 


yesam :  if  someone’s;  mano:  mind;  diva  ca  ratto  ca:  day 
and  night;  bhavanaya:  in  meditation;  rato:  delights; 
Gotamasdvakd:  those  disciples  of  the  Buddha;  sadd: 
always;  suppabuddham:  wide  awake;  pabujjhanti:  arise 


The  disciples  of  the  Buddha  whose  minds  take  delight  in  medi¬ 
tation  day  and  night,  arise  wide  awake  and  in  full  control  of 
their  faculties. 


Commentary 

buddhanussati  bhavana:  This  form  of  meditation  is  suitable  to  be 
practiced  by  everyone  both  young  and  old.  The  word  anussati  means 
reflection.  Therefore  buddhanussati  bhavana  means  the  meditation 
practiced  while  reflecting  on  the  virtues  of  the  Buddha. 

The  Buddha  has  infinite  virtues.  But  these  are  incorporated  in  nine 
main  virtues.  They  are  called  the  ninefold  virtues  of  the  Buddha  enu¬ 
merated  as  Itipiso  bhagavd...  Buddhanussati  bhavana  has  to  be  prac¬ 
ticed  while  reflecting  on  these  virtues. 
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It  is  difficult  to  meditate  while  reflecting  on  all  the  virtues  of  the 
Buddha  at  the  same  time.  Therefore,  it  is  much  easier  to  reflect  on  one 
out  of  many  such  virtues.  Later  one  could  practice  meditation,  re¬ 
flecting  on  all  the  virtues.  One  could  start  with  the  first  virtue,  namely 
arahat,  and  proceed  in  the  following  manner: 

Firstly,  one  should  clean  oneself  and  worship  the  Triple  Gem  with  of¬ 
ferings  of  flowers  and  then  seek  the  three-fold  refuge  and  observe  the 
five  precepts.  Thereafter,  seated  in  a  convenient  posture  before  a  statue 
of  the  Buddha,  one  should  strive  to  create  the  image  of  the  Buddha  in 
one’s  own  mind  by  looking  at  it  with  love  and  adoration.  Then  closing 
the  eyes  and  placing  the  right  hand  on  the  left,  one  should  think  thus 
while  being  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  Buddha  is  present  in  one’s 
mind. 

(1)  The  Lord  Buddha  does  not  commit  any  sin  whatsoever  even  in  se¬ 
cret.  Therefore  he  is  called  Arahat. 


(2)  One  should  continue  to  think  in  this  manner  for  sometime.  There¬ 
after  one  should  meditate  thus:  The  Buddha  does  not  commit  any 
sin  whatsoever  even  in  secret.  He  has  destroyed  all  defilements.  He 
is  worthy  of  all  offerings.  Therefore  the  Buddha  is  called  Arahat. 

In  this  manner  one  should  continue  to  meditate  on  the  other  virtues  of 
the  Buddha  as  well.  When  we  meditate  in  this  manner  our  minds  re¬ 
main  focused  directly  on  the  Buddha  without  straying  towards  other 
objects.  Thereby  our  minds  become  pure  and  we  get  solace.  We  begin 
to  acquire  the  virtues  of  the  Buddha  even  though  on  a  small  scale. 
Therefore  we  should  endeavour  to  practice  this  meditation. 


dhammanupassand  bhavana :  Dhammanupassand  means  reflection  on 
such  things  as  thoughts  ( cetasika  dhamma ),  aggregates  like  rupa, 
vedana  etc.,  ( khanda ),  sense-bases  like  eye  and  ear,  ( ayatanadhamma ), 
factors  of  enlightenment  like  sad,  dhamma  vicaya  ( bojj - 
hangadhamma ),  and  the  four  noble  truths  ( chaturdrya  sacca ).  The 
meditation  could  be  considered  as  the  most  difficult  in  the  sadpatthana 
meditation  series.  There  are  five  main  parts  of  dhammanupassand 
bhavana,  such  as: 
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(1)  Vivarana  pariggaha,  (2)  khandha  pariggaha ,  (3)  ayatana  parig¬ 
gaha,  (4)  bojjhanga  pariggaha,  and  (5)  sacca  pariggaha. 

Nivarana  pariggaha :  There  are  five  hindrances  that  obstruct  the  path 
to  Nibbana.  They  are  called  Nivarana.  They  are:  (1)  kdmacchanda,  (2) 
vydpdda,  (3)  thinamiddha,  (4)  uddhacca  kukkucca,  and  (5)  vicikiccha. 


kamacchanda\  means  sense  desire.  This  arises  as  a  result  of  con¬ 
sidering  objects  as  satisfactory.  One  should  reflect  on  kamacchanda  in 
the  following  five  ways: 


(1)  when  a  sense-desire  (kamacchanda),  arises  in  one’s  mind  to  be 
aware  of  its  presence; 

(2)  when  there  is  no  sense-desire  in  one’s  mind  to  be  aware  of  its  ab¬ 
sence; 

(3)  to  be  aware  of  the  way  in  which  a  sense-desire  not  hitherto  arisen 
in  one’s  mind  would  come  into  being; 

(4)  to  be  aware  of  the  way  in  which  a  sense-desire  arisen  in  one’ s  mind 
would  cease  to  be; 

(5)  to  be  aware  of  the  way  in  which  a  sense-desire  which  ceased  to  exist 
in  one’s  mind  would  not  come  into  existence  again. 

vydpdda:  This  means  ill-will.  It  distorts  the  mind  and  blocks  the  path  to 

Nibbana.  One  should  reflect  on  vydpdda  in  the  following  five  ways: 


(1)  when  there  arises  ill-will  (Vyapada)  in  one’s  mind,  to  be  aware  of 
its  presence; 

(2)  when  there  is  no  ill-will  in  one’s  mind,  to  be  aware  of  its  absence; 

(3)  to  be  aware  of  the  way  in  which  ill-will  not  hitherto  arisen  in  one’ s 
mind  would  come  into  being; 

(4)  to  be  aware  of  the  way  in  which  ill-will  arisen  in  one’s  mind  would 
cease  to  be; 
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(5)  to  be  aware  of  the  way  in  which  ill-will  which  ceased  to  exist  in 
one’s  mind  would  not  come  into  existence  again. 

thlnamiddha:  This  means  sloth  in  mind  and  body.  This  should  also  be 
reflected  on,  in  the  five  ways  described  earlier  as  in  the  case  of  kdmac- 
chanda  and  vyapada. 

uddhacca  kukkucca :  This  means  restlessness  and  worry  that  arises  in 
the  mind.  This  mental  agitation  prevents  calmness  and  is  a  hindrance  to 
the  path  to  Nibbana.  This  also  should  be  reflected  on,  in  the  five  ways 
already  referred  to. 

vicikiccha :  This  means  skeptical  doubt  that  arises  over  the  following  8 
factors  regarding  the  doctrine,  namely: 

(1)  doubt  regarding  the  Buddha; 

(2)  doubt  regarding  the  Dhamma; 

(3)  doubt  regarding  the  Sangha; 

(4)  doubt  regarding  the  precepts  (sikkha); 

(5)  doubt  regarding  one’s  previous  birth; 

(6)  doubt  regarding  one’s  next  birth; 

(7)  doubt  regarding  one’s  previous  birth  and  the  next  birth; 

(8)  doubt  regarding  the  doctrine  of  dependent  origination  (paticca 
samuppada). 

This  also  should  be  reflected  on,  in  the  five  ways  referred  to  earlier. 
The  reflection  on  the  fivefold  hindrances  (nivarana)  taken  separately  is 
called  nivarana  pariggaha. 

khandha  pariggaha :  A  being  is  composed  of  five  aggregates  of  cling¬ 
ing.  This  is  the  group  that  grasps  life  which  is  based  in: 
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(1)  the  aggregate  of  matter  (rupa  upadanakkhandha); 

(2)  the  aggregate  of  sensation  or  feelings  (vedana  upadana-kkhandha); 

(3)  the  aggregate  of  perceptions  (sanna  upadanakkhandha); 

(4)  the  aggregate  of  mental  formations  (samkhara  upadanakkhandha); 

(5)  the  aggregate  of  consciousness  (vinnana  upadanakkhandha).  One 
should  reflect  on  matter  (rupa)  in  the  following  way: 


Matter  is  of  worldly  nature.  Matter  has  come  into  existence  in  this 
manner.  Matter  will  cease  to  be  in  this  manner.  The  same  procedure 
should  be  adopted  in  reflecting  on  the  other  aggregates  of  clinging  as 
well.  The  aim  of  this  meditation  is  to  get  rid  of  any  attachment  towards 
these  aggregates  and  to  realize  their  impermanent  nature. 


ayatana  pariggaha :  Ayatana  means  sense-bases.  They  are  twelve  in 
number  and  are  divided  into  two  parts  -  external  and  internal.  The  six 
internal  sense-bases  ( adhydtma  ayatana )  are: 


(1)  eye  -  chakkayatana,  (2)  ear  -  sotayatana,  (3)  nose  -ghdnayatana, 
(4)  tongue  -  jivhdyatana,  (5)  body  -  kay ayatana,  and  (6)  mind  -  mand- 
y  at  ana. 

The  six  external  sense-bases  (bahir ayatana)  are: 


(1)  form  -  rupayatana,  (2)  sound  -  saddayatana,  (3)  smell  -  gandhd- 
yatana,  (4)  taste  -  rasayatana,  (5)  contact  -  potthabbdyatana,  and  (6) 
mental  objects  -  dhammayatana. 

Taking  each  of  these  sense-base  one  should  reflect  on  them  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  five  ways: 

(1)  knowing  what  it  is,  (2)  knowing  how  it  has  come  into  being,  (3) 
knowing  how  a  sense-base  not  arisen  hitherto  comes  into  being,  (4) 
knowing  how  a  sense-base  that  has  come  into  being  ceases  to  be,  and 
(5)  knowing  how  a  sense-base  which  has  ceased  to  be  does  not  come 
into  being  again. 

Once  this  meditation  is  practiced  with  regard  to  oneself,  it  could  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  others  as  well. 


bojjhanga  pariggaha :  Bojjhanga,  or  factors  of  enlightenment,  means 
the  conditions  that  a  person  striving  for  enlightenment  should  follow. 

They  are  seven  in  number:  (1)  sati  sambojjhanga,  (2)  dhamma  vicaya 


sambojjhanga,  (3)  viriya  sambojjhanga,  (4)  piti  sambojjhanga, 
(5)  passaddhi  sambojjhanga,  (6)  samddhi  sambojjhanga,  (7)  upekkhd 
sambojjhanga. 

These  seven  conditions  beginning  with  sad  are  stages  that  gradually 
arise  in  a  person  striving  for  enlightenment  and  are  related  to  one  an¬ 
other.  Therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  describe  them  separately. 

The  person  who  strives  for  enlightenment  acts  being  mindful  of  all  his 
thoughts  and  activities  of  the  body.  Such  mindfulness  is  called  sad 
here.  With  such  mindfulness  he  distinguishes  between  right  and  wrong 
and  examines  them  with  wisdom.  Such  critical  examination  is  called 
dhammavicaya.  This  factor  of  enlightenment  connected  with  wisdom 
develops  in  a  person  striving  for  enlightenment.  The  effort  of  such  a 
person  in  order  to  cultivate  right  ( dhamma )  having  got  rid  of  wrong 
(adhamma)  is  here  called  viriya.  The  viriya  sambojjhanga  develops  in 
a  person,  who  strives  thus.  The  happiness  that  arises  in  one’s  mind  by 
the  establishment  and  the  development  of  right  (dhamma)  is  called  pid 
sambojjhanga.  The  calmness  that  arises  in  the  mind  and  the  body  by 
the  development  of  happiness  devoid  of  sense-desires  is  called  passad¬ 
dhi.  The  passaddhi  sambojjhanga  develops  in  a  person  who  follows 
this  procedure.  Concentrating  the  mind  on  a  good  (kusala)  object  based 
on  this  calmness  constitutes  the  samddhi  sambojjhanga.  With  the 
development  of  concentration  one  realizes  the  futility  of  sensations  and 
develops  a  sense  of  equanimity  ( upekkhd )  being  unaffected  by  happi¬ 
ness  and  sorrow.  This  is  called  upekkhd  sambojjhanga. 


In  practicing  this  meditation  one  should  reflect  on  each  of  these  factors 
in  the  following  four  ways: 


(1)  knowing  the  presence  of  a  factor  of  enlightenment  (bojjhanga)  in 
oneself  when  it  is  present; 


(2)  knowing  the  absence  of  a  factor  of  enlightenment  (bojjhanga)  when 
it  is  absent; 


(3)  knowing  how  a  factor  of  enlightenment  could  be  developed  when 
it  is  not  present  in  oneself, 
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(4)  knowing  how  a  factor  of  enlightenment  arisen  in  oneself  could  be 
further  developed. 

By  reflecting  in  this  manner  it  would  be  possible  to  develop  the  seven¬ 
fold  factors  which  assist  one  to  attain  Nibbana. 

sacca  pariggaha :  This  means  the  realization  of  facts  regarding  the  four 
noble  truths,  namely:  (1)  dukkha,  (2)  samudaya,  (3)  nirddha,  and  (4) 
magga. 

dukkha :  The  truth  of  suffering:  according  to  the  Buddha’s  Teaching 
the  entire  world,  which  is  in  a  state  of  flux,  is  full  of  suffering.  The 
Buddha  has  shown  the  path  to  end  that  suffering.  There  are  twelve 
ways  in  which  this  suffering  could  be  explained. 

(1)  Birth  is  suffering  (jati); 

(2)  Old  age  is  suffering  (jara); 

(3)  Death  is  suffering  (marana); 

(4)  Sorrow  is  suffering  (soka); 

(5)  Lamentation  is  suffering  (parideva); 

(6)  Physical  pain  is  suffering  (dukkha); 

(7)  Mental  pain  is  suffering  (domanassa); 

(8)  Laborious  exertion  is  suffering  (up  ay  as  a); 

(9)  Association  with  unpleasant  persons  and  conditions  is  suffering 
(appiyehisampayoga); 

(10)  Separation  from  beloved  ones  and  pleasant  conditions  is  suffering 
(piy  ehivippay  oga) ; 
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(11)  Not  getting  what  one  desires  is  suffering  (yampiccam  nalabhati 
tampi  dukkam); 


(12)  In  short,  the  five  aggregates  of  attachment  are  suffering  (sam- 
khittena  pancupadanakkhandha  dukkha). 

The  conception  of  suffering  may  also  be  viewed  from  seven  aspects, 
as:  (1)  suffering  arising  from  physical  pain  (dukkha),  (2)  suffering  aris¬ 
ing  from  change  ( viparinamadukkha ),  (3)  suffering  arising  from  the 
coming  into  being  and  cessation  of  conditional  states  (, samkhata - 
dukkha),  (4)  suffering  arising  from  physical  and  mental  ailments  but 
whose  cause  of  arising  is  concealed  ( paticchannadukkha ),  (5)  suffering 
arising  from  various  trials  and  tribulations  and  whose  causes  of  arising 
are  evident  ( appaticchanna  dukkha),  (6)  suffering  arising  from  all  the 
types  other  than  dukkha-dukkha  ( pariydyadukkha ),  and  (7)  physical 
and  mental  suffering  called  dukkha-dukkha  ( nippariyaya  dukkha). 


Thus  one  should  reflect  on  suffering  in  various  ways,  considering  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  state  conditioned  by  cause  and  effect.  In  this  way  one 
should  strive  to  realize  the  true  nature  of  suffering. 


Samudaya :  The  truth  of  arising  of  suffering:  by  this  is  meant  craving 
which  is  the  root  cause  of  all  suffering.  It  is  primarily  threefold:  (1) 
kama  (attachment  for  worldly  objects),  (2)  hhava  (attachment  for  con¬ 
tinuity  and  becoming),  and  (3)  vibhava  (attachment  with  the  idea  that 
there  is  no  continuity  and  becoming).  This  craving  is  further  classified 
in  relation  to  the  various  sense-objects: 

(1)  rupa  tanha  (craving  for  form),  (2)  sadda  tanhd  (craving  for  sound), 
(3)  gandha  tanhd  (craving  for  smell),  (4)  rasa  tanha  (craving  for  taste), 
(5)  potthabba  tanhd  (craving  for  contact),  and  (6)  dhamma  tanha 
(craving  for  mental  objects). 

Nirodha:  Truth  of  the  cessation  of  suffering:  this  means  the  supreme 
state  of  Nibbana  resulting  from  the  elimination  of  all  defilements.  It  is 
two-fold,  namely:  (1)  attaining  Nibbana  and  continuing  to  live 
(sopadisesa  nirvana),  and  (2)  attaining  Nibbana  at  death  ( nirupadisesa 
Nirvana). 
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Magga :  The  noble  eight-fold  path,  which  is  the  only  way  to  attain 
Nirvana,  is  meant  by  magga  which  comprises: 

(1)  right  understanding  ( sammdditthi ); 

(2)  right  thought  ( sammasankappa ); 

(3)  right  speech  (, sammavdca); 

(4)  right  action  ( s  ammakammant  a ); 

(5)  right  livelihood  ( sammd  djTva ); 

(6)  right  effort  ( sammavayamd ); 

(7)  right  mindfulness  ( sammasati ); 

(8)  right  concentration  ( sammd  samddhi). 

Each  of  these  factors  should  be  taken  separately  and  reflected  on  and 
one  should  strive  to  practice  them  thoughtfully  in  everyday  life. 

One  should  be  mindful  of  one’s  thoughts  and  strive  to  get  rid  of  evil 
thoughts  and  foster  right  thoughts  (sammd  sankappa )  by  practicing 
right  understanding  ( Sammdditthi ).  Consequently  one  should  be  able  to 
restrain  one’s  body,  speech  and  mind  and  through  right  concentration 
(sammd  samddhi)  be  able  to  focus  the  mind  towards  the  attainment  of 
Nibbana. 

The  most  significant  feature  of  this  four-fold  satipatthana  meditation 
described  so  far,  is  the  importance  attached  therein  to  the  concentration 
of  thoughts  without  a  break  from  beginning  to  end.  The  practice  of  this 
meditation  diligently  will  enable  one  to  tread  the  path  to  Nibbana. 

According  to  the  visuddhimagga  and  other  important  Buddhist  texts  it 
is  imperative  for  one  who  practises  this  meditation  to  associate  with  a 
learned  and  noble  teacher.  This  is  extremely  important  because  in  the 
absence  of  such  a  teacher  a  person  desirous  of  practicing  this  medita¬ 
tion  could  be  misled. 

By  practicing  the  various  sections  of  the  satipatthana  meditation  as 
part  of  the  daily  routine,  one  would  also  be  able  to  control  and  adjust 
one’s  life  in  a  successful  manner  and  thereby  lead  a  household  life  of 
peace  and  contentment. 
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ahimsaya  rato:  Takes  delight  in  non-violence,  positively  takes  delight 
in  cultivating  loving-kindness.  A  very  special  characteristic  of  the 
Teaching  of  the  Buddha  is  the  central  position  given  in  it  to  the  need  to 
be  kind  to  all  beings.  Loving-kindness,  mettd,  the  practice  of  which  en¬ 
sures  non-violence,  has  been  extensively  dwelt  upon  by  the  Buddha. 

In  his  exhortation  to  Rahula,  the  Buddha  said:  Cultivate,  Rahula,  the 
meditation  on  loving-kindness;  for  by  cultivating  loving-kindness  ill- 
will  is  banished.  Cultivate,  Rahula,  the  meditation  on  compassion;  for 
by  cultivating  compassion  harm  and  cruelty  are  banished. 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  mettd  and  karund  are  diametrically  opposed  to 
ill-will  and  cruelty  respectively.  Ill-will  or  hate,  like  sense  desire  (lust), 
is  also  caused  by  the  sense  faculties  meeting  sense  objects.  When  a 
man’s  eye  comes  in  contact  with  a  visible  object,  which  to  his  way  of 
thinking  is  unpleasant  and  undesirable,  then  repugnance  arises  if  he 
does  not  exercise  systematic  wise  attention.  It  is  the  same  with  ear  and 
sound,  nose  and  smell,  tongue  and  taste,  body  and  contact,  mind  and 
mental  objects.  Even  agreeable  things,  both  animate  and  inanimate, 
which  fill  man  with  great  pleasure  can  cause  aversion  and  ill-will.  A 
person,  for  instance,  may  woo  another  whom  he  loves  and  entertain 
thoughts  of  sensual  affection,  but  if  the  loved  one  fails  to  show  the 
same  affection  or  behaves  quite  contrary  to  expectation,  conflicts  and 
resentment  arise.  If  he  then  fails  to  exercise  systematic  attention,  if  he 
is  not  prudent,  he  may  behave  foolishly,  and  his  behaviour  may  lead  to 
disaster,  even  to  murder  or  suicide.  Such  is  the  danger  of  these  passions 
that  they  will  have  to  be  tamed  by  mettd. 

mettd :  is  a  popular  term  among  Buddhists,  yet  no  English  word  con¬ 
veys  its  exact  meaning.  Friendliness,  benevolence,  good-will,  universal 
love,  loving-kindness  are  the  favourite  renderings.  Mettd  is  the  wish 
for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  all  beings,  making  no  restrictions 
whatsoever.  It  has  the  characteristic  of  a  benevolent  friend.  Its  direct 
enemy  is  ill-will  (hatred)  while  the  indirect  or  masked  enemy  is  carnal 
love  or  selfish  affectionate  desire  (pema ,  Skt.  pema )  which  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  mettd.  Carnal  love  when  disguised  as  mettd  can  do  much 
harm  to  oneself  and  others.  One  has  to  be  on  one’s  guard  against  this 
masked  enemy.  Very  often  people  entertain  thoughts  of  sensual  affec- 
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tion,  and  mistaking  it  for  real  mettd  think  that  they  are  cultivating 
mettd,  and  do  not  know  that  they  are  on  the  wrong  track.  If  one  were 
dispassionately  to  scrutinize  such  thoughts  one  would  realize  that  they 
are  tinged  with  sensuous  attachment.  If  the  feeling  of  love  is  the  direct 
result  of  attachment  and  clinging,  then  it  really  is  not  mettd. 

Carnal  love  or  pema  is  a  kind  of  longing  capable  of  producing  much 
distress,  sorrow  and  lamentation.  This  fact  is  clearly  explained  by  the 
Buddha  in  the  discourses,  and  five  verses  of  chapter  sixteen  on  affec¬ 
tion  in  the  Dhammapada  emphasize  it  thus: 

From  what  is  beloved  grief  arises, 

From  what  is  beloved  arises  fear. 

For  him  who  is  free  from  what  he  loves 

There  is  no  grief  and  so  no  fear. 

From  affection,  grief  arises... 

From  attachment,  grief  arises... 

From  lust  grief  arises... 

From  craving  grief  arises... 

As  is  well  known,  to  love  someone  means  to  develop  an  attachment  to 
the  loved  one,  and  when  the  latter  is  equally  fond  of  you  a  bond  is  cre¬ 
ated,  but  when  you  are  separated  or  when  the  dear  one’s  affection  to¬ 
wards  you  wanes,  you  become  miserable  and  may  even  behave  fool¬ 
ishly.  In  his  formulation  of  the  noble  truth  of  suffering,  the  Buddha 
says:  Association  with  the  unloved  is  suffering,  separation  from  the 
loved  is  suffering,  not  to  get  what  one  wants  is  suffering...  Metta ,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  very  pure  sublime  state  of  the  human,  like  quicksilver  it  can¬ 
not  attach  itself  to  anything.  It  is  a  calm,  non-assertive  super-solvent 
among  virtues. 

It  is  difficult  to  love  a  person  dispassionately,  without  any  kind  of 
clinging,  without  any  idea  of  self,  me  and  mine;  for  in  man  the  notion 
of  T  is  dominant,  and  to  love  without  making  any  distinction  between 
this  and  that,  without  setting  barriers  between  persons,  to  regard  all  as 
sisters  and  brothers  with  a  boundless  heart,  may  appear  to  be  almost 
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impossible,  but  those  who  try  even  a  little  will  be  rewarded;  it  is  worth 
while.  Through  continuous  effort  and  determination  one  reaches  the 
destination  by  stages. 

A  practiser  of  mettd  should  be  on  his  guard  against  callous  folk  who 
are  egocentric.  It  often  happens  that  when  a  person  is  gentle  and  sin¬ 
cere  others  try  to  exploit  his  good  qualities  for  their  own  ends.  This 
should  not  be  encouraged.  If  one  allows  the  self-centred  to  make  unfair 
use  of  one’s  mettd ,  kindliness  and  tolerance,  that  tends  to  intensify 
rather  than  allay  the  evils  and  sufferings  of  society. 
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Samsara  -  Journey 

21  (6)  The  Story  of  the  Monk  from  the  Country 

of  the  Vajjis  (Verse  302) 

While  residing  at  the  Veluvana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse  with  reference  to  a  monk  from  Vesali,  a  city  in  the 
country  of  the  Vajjis. 

On  the  night  of  the  full  moon  day  of  Kattika,  the  people  of 
Vesali  celebrated  the  festival  of  the  constellations  ( nakkhatta ) 
on  a  grand  scale.  The  whole  city  was  lit  up,  and  there  was 
much  merry-making  with  singing,  dancing,  etc.  As  he  looked 
towards  the  city,  standing  alone  in  the  monastery,  the  monk  felt 
lonely  and  dissatisfied  with  his  lot.  Softly,  he  murmured  to 
himself,  “There  can  be  no  one  whose  lot  is  worse  than  mine.” 
At  that  instant,  the  spirit  guarding  the  woods  appeared  to  him, 
and  said,  “Those  beings  in  niraya  envy  the  lot  of  the  beings  in 
the  deva  world;  so  also,  people  envy  the  lot  of  those  who  live 
alone  in  the  woods.”  Hearing  those  words,  the  monk  realized 
the  truth  of  those  words  and  he  regretted  that  he  had  thought  so 
little  of  the  lot  of  a  monk. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  next  day,  the  monk  went  to  the 
Buddha  and  reported  the  matter  to  him.  In  reply,  the  Buddha 
told  him  about  the  hardships  in  the  life  of  all  beings. 

Then  the  Buddha  pronounced  this  stanza. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  302) 

duppabbajjam  durabhiramam  ghard  durdvasd 

dukkha  asamdnasamvdsd  dukkho  addhagu  dukkhdnupatito 

tasmd  addhagu  na  ca  siyd  dukkhdnupatito  na  ca  siyd 
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duppabbajjam :  being  a  monk  is  difficult;  durabhiramam : 
difficult  it  is  to  take  delight  in  that  life;  ghara :  households; 
duravasd :  are  difficult  to  live  in;  dukkha :  painful;  asama- 
nasamvdsd :  living  with  those  who  have  desperate  views; 
dukkho :  is  painful;  addhagu :  a  person  who  has  stepped  into 
the  path  of  samsdra ;  dukkhdnup atil o :  are  pursued  by  suf¬ 
fering;  tcisma :  therefore;  addhagu :  a  samsara  traveller;  /ir/ 
c<3  s/ya:  one  should  not  become;  dukkhdnup atito:  one  pur¬ 
sued  by  suffering;  ca  s/ya:  one  should  not  become 

It  is  hard  to  become  a  monk;  it  is  hard  to  be  happy  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  a  monk.  The  hard  life  of  a  householder  is  painful;  to  live 
with  those  of  a  different  temperament  is  painful.  A  traveller  in 
samsdra  is  continually  subject  to  dukkha;  therefore,  do  not  be  a 
traveller  in  samsdra;  do  not  be  the  one  to  be  repeatedly  subject 
to  dukkha. 


Commentary 

samsara :  round  of  rebirth,  lit.  perpetual  wandering.  Samsdra  is  a  name 
by  which  is  designated  the  sea  of  life,  ever  restlessly  heaving  up  and 
down,  the  symbol  of  this  continuous  process  of  ever  and  again  being 
born,  growing  old,  suffering  and  dying.  More  precisely  put,  samsdra  is 
the  unbroken  chain  of  the  five-fold  khanda- combinations,  which,  con¬ 
stantly  changing  from  moment  to  moment,  follow  continuously  one 
upon  the  other  through  inconceivable  periods  of  time.  Of  this  samsdra, 
a  single  lifetime  constitutes  only  a  tiny  and  fleeting  fraction;  hence  to 
be  able  to  comprehend  the  first  noble  truth  of  universal  suffering,  one 
must  let  one’s  gaze  rest  upon  the  samsdra,  upon  this  frightful  chain  of 
rebirths,  and  not  merely  upon  one  single  lifetime,  which  of  course,  may 
sometimes  be  less  painful. 

The  Buddha  said:  O’  monks,  this  cycle  of  continuity  ( samsdra )  is  with¬ 
out  a  visible  end,  and  the  first  beginning  of  beings  wandering  and  run- 
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ning  around,  enveloped  in  ignorance  ( avijja )  and  bound  down  by  the 
fetters  of  thirst  (desire,  tanha )  is  not  to  be  perceived. ... 

And  further,  referring  to  ignorance  which  is  the  main  cause  of  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  life  the  Buddha  said:  The  first  beginning  of  ignorance  ( avijja ) 
is  not  to  be  perceived  in  such  a  way  as  to  postulate  that  there  was  no  ig¬ 
norance  beyond  a  certain  point. 

Thus,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  that  there  was  no  life  beyond  a  certain 
definite  point. 
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He  Is  Honoured  Everywhere 

21  (7)  The  Story  of  Citta  the  Householder 

(Verse  303) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse  with  reference  to  Citta,  a  householder  of  the  town  of 
Macchikasanda. 

Citta,  after  hearing  the  Dhamma  expounded  by  the  Venerable 
Sariputta,  attained  anagdmi  magga  and  phala.  One  day,  Citta 
loaded  five  hundred  carts  with  food  and  other  offerings  for  the 
Buddha  and  his  disciples,  and  left  for  Savatthi,  accompanied 
by  three  thousand  followers.  They  travelled  at  the  rate  of  one 
yojana  (league)  a  day  and  reached  Savatthi  at  the  end  of  a 
month.  Then  Citta  went  ahead  with  five  hundred  of  his  com¬ 
panions  to  the  Jetavana  Monastery.  While  he  was  paying  obei¬ 
sance  to  the  Buddha,  masses  of  flowers  dropped  miraculously 
from  above  like  showers  of  rain.  Citta  stayed  at  the  monastery 
for  one  whole  month,  offering  alms-food  to  the  Buddha  and  the 
monks  and  also  feeding  his  own  party  of  three  thousand.  All 
this  time,  the  devas  were  replenishing  his  stock  of  food  and 
other  offerings. 

On  the  eve  of  his  return  journey,  Citta  put  all  the  things  he  had 
brought  with  him  in  the  rooms  of  the  monastery  as  offerings  to 
the  Buddha.  The  devas  then  filled  up  the  empty  carts  with  vari¬ 
ous  items  of  priceless  things.  The  Venerable  Ananda,  seeing 
how  Citta’ s  riches  were  being  replenished,  asked  the  Buddha, 
“Venerable  Sir!  Is  it  only  when  Citta  approached  you  that  he  is 
blessed  with  all  these  riches?  Is  he  similarly  blessed  when  he 
goes  somewhere  else?”  To  him  the  Buddha  replied,  “Ananda, 
this  disciple  is  fully  endowed  with  faith  and  generosity;  he  is 


also  virtuous  and  his  reputation  spreads  far  and  wide.  Such  a 
one  is  sure  to  be  revered  and  showered  with  riches  wherever  he 
goes.” 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  303) 

saddho  silena  sampanno  yasobhoga  samappito 
yam  yam  padesam  bhajati  tattha  tattha  eva  pujito 

saddho :  one  who  is  devoted;  silena :  with  discipline;  sam- 
panno :  adorned;  yasobhoga  samappito :  endowed  with 
glory  and  riches;  yam  yam  padesam :  whatever  place; 
bhajati'.  he  frequents;  tattha  tattha  eva :  in  all  those  places; 
pujito :  he  is  adored 

He  who  is  full  of  faith  and  virtue,  who  also  possesses  fame  and 
fortune,  is  held  in  reverence  wherever  he  goes. 

Commentary 

saddha :  faith,  confidence.  A  Buddhist  is  said  to  have  faith  if  he  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  Buddha’s  Enlightenment  or  in  the  three  jewels  ( tiratana ), 
by  taking  his  refuge  in  them  ( ti-sarana ).  His  faith,  however,  should  be 
reasoned  and  rooted  in  understanding  (< akdravati  saddha  dassana- 
mulika)\  and  he  is  asked  to  investigate  and  test  the  object  of  his  faith.  A 
Buddhist’s  faith  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  doubt 
about  doubtable  things  is  admitted  and  inquiry  into  them  is  encour¬ 
aged.  The  faculty  of  faith  ( saddhindriya )  should  be  balanced  with  that 
of  wisdom  (pannindriya ,  indriya-samatta ).  It  is  said:  A  monk  who  has 
understanding,  establishes  his  faith  in  accordance  with  that  understand¬ 
ing.  Through  wisdom  and  understanding,  faith  becomes  an  inner  cer¬ 
tainty  and  firm  conviction  based  on  one’s  own  experience. 

Faith  is  called  the  seed  of  all  wholesome  states  because,  according  to 
commentarial  explanations,  it  inspires  the  mind  with  confidence  ( okap - 
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pana,  pasada )  and  determination  (adhimokkha) ,  for  launching  out  (pa - 
kkhandhana)’,  to  cross  the  flood  of  samsara. 

Unshakable  faith  is  attained  on  reaching  the  first  stage  of  holiness, 
stream-entry  (sotapatti,  ariyapuggala ),  when  the  fetter  of  skeptical 
doubt  ( vicikicchd )  in  the  three  jewels  is  one  of  the  characteristic  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  stream-winner  (sotapannassa  arigani). 

Faith  is  a  mental  concomitant,  present  in  all  karmically  wholesome, 
and  its  corresponding  neutral  consciousness.  It  is  one  of  the  four 
streams  of  merit  (punnadhdro ),  one  of  the  five  spiritual  faculties  (in- 
driya).  Spiritual  powers  ( bala ),  elements  of  exertion  (padhdniyanga ) 
and  one  of  the  seven  treasures  (dhana). 
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The  Virtuous  Are  Seen 


21  (8)  The  Story  of  Culasubhadda  (Verse  304) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse  with  reference  to  Culasubhadda,  the  daughter  of 
Anathapindika. 

Anathapindika  and  Ugga,  the  rich  man  from  Ugga,  studied  un¬ 
der  the  same  teacher  when  they  were  both  young.  Ugga  had  a 
son  while  Anathapindika  had  a  daughter.  When  their  children 
came  of  age,  Ugga  asked  for  the  consent  of  Anathapindika  to 
the  marriage  of  their  two  children.  So  the  marriage  took  place, 
and  Culasubhadda,  the  daughter  of  Anathapindika,  had  to  stay 
in  the  house  of  her  parents-in-law.  Ugga  and  his  family  were 
followers  of  non-Buddhist  ascetics.  Sometimes,  they  would  in¬ 
vite  those  non-Buddhist  ascetics  to  their  house.  On  such  occa¬ 
sions,  her  parents-in-law  would  ask  Culasubhadda  to  pay  re¬ 
spect  to  those  naked  ascetics,  but  she  always  refused  to 
comply.  Instead,  she  told  her  mother-in-law  about  the  Buddha 
and  his  unique  qualities. 


The  mother-in-law  of  Culasubhadda  was  very  anxious  to  see 
the  Buddha  when  she  was  told  about  him  by  her  daughter-in- 
law.  She  even  agreed  to  let  Culasubhadda  invite  the  Buddha 
for  alms-food  to  their  house.  So,  Culasubhadda  prepared  food 
and  collected  other  offerings  for  the  Buddha  and  his  disciples. 
She  then  went  up  to  the  upper  part  of  the  house  and  looking  to¬ 
wards  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  she  made  offerings  of  flowers 
and  incense  and  contemplated  the  unique  qualities  and  virtues 
of  the  Buddha.  She  then  spoke  out  her  wish,  ‘Venerable!  May 
it  please  you  to  come,  with  your  disciples,  to  our  house  tomor¬ 
row.  I,  your  devoted  lay-disciple,  most  respectfully  invite  you. 


May  this  invitation  of  mine  be  made  known  to  you  by  this  sym- 
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bol  and  gesture.”  Then  she  took  eight  fistfuls  of  jasmin  and 
threw  them  up  into  the  sky.  The  flowers  floated  through  the  air 
all  the  way  to  the  Jetavana  Monastery  and  lay  hanging  from  the 
ceiling  of  the  congregation  hall  where  the  Buddha  was  ex¬ 
pounding  the  Dhamma. 

At  the  end  of  the  discourse,  Anathapindika,  the  father  of  Cula¬ 
subhadda,  approached  the  Buddha  to  invite  him  to  have  alms- 
food  in  his  house  the  following  day.  But  the  Buddha  replied  that 
he  had  already  accepted  Culasubhadda’ s  invitation  for  the  next 
day.  Anathapindika  was  puzzled  at  the  reply  of  the  Buddha  and 
said,  “But  Venerable!  Culasubhadda  does  not  live  here  in  Savat- 
thi;  she  lives  in  Ugga  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
yojanas  from  here.”  To  him,  the  Buddha  said,  “True,  house¬ 
holder,  but  the  good  are  clearly  visible  as  if  they  are  in  one’s 
very  presence  even  though  they  may  be  living  at  a  distance.” 

The  next  day,  the  Buddha  came  to  the  house  of  Ugga,  the  fa¬ 
ther-in-law  of  Culasubhadda.  The  Buddha  was  accompanied 
by  a  multitude  of  monks  on  this  trip;  they  all  came  through  the 
air  in  decorated  floats  created  by  the  order  of  Sakka,  king  of 
the  devas.  Seeing  the  Buddha  in  his  splendour  and  glory,  the 
parents-in-law  of  Culasubhadda  were  very  much  impressed 
and  they  paid  homage  to  the  Buddha.  Then,  for  the  next  seven 
days,  Ugga  and  his  family  gave  alms-food  and  made  other  of¬ 
ferings  to  the  Buddha  and  his  disciples. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  304) 

santo  dure  himavanto  pabbato  va  pakdsenti  ettha  asanto 
ratti  khittd  sard  yathd  na  dissanti 

santo :  the  subdued  ones;  dure :  even  if  at  a  distance;  hima- 
vanto  pabbato  iva :  like  a  snowy  mountain  peak;  pakdsenti : 
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become  vividly  visible;  ettha:  in  this  world;  ascinto :  the 
undisciplined  persons;  ratti  khitta :  shot  in  the  dark;  sard 
yatha :  like  arrows;  na  dissanti :  cannot  be  seen 

Like  the  Himalayas,  the  good  are  visible  even  from  afar;  like 
arrows  shot  in  the  night,  the  wicked  are  not  even  seen  though 
they  may  be  near. 


Commentary 

santo;  asanto :  the  tranquil  one  and  the  undisciplined  one.  According  to 
this,  good  saintly  people  are  visible  from  afar  like  the  Himalayas.  The 
wicked  are  unseen  -  like  arrows  shot  in  the  dark. 
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Discipline  Yourself  In  Solitude 


21  (9)  The  Story  of  the  Monk  Who  Stayed  Alone  (Verse  305) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse  with  reference  to  a  monk  who  stayed  by  himself.  Be¬ 
cause  he  usually  stayed  alone,  he  was  known  as  Venerable 
Ekavihari. 

Venerable  Ekavihari  did  not  associate  much  with  other  monks, 
but  usually  stayed  by  himself.  All  alone,  he  would  sleep  or  lie 
down,  or  stand,  or  walk.  Other  monks  thought  ill  of  Ekavihari 
and  told  the  Buddha  about  him.  But  the  Buddha  did  not  blame 
him.  Instead,  he  said,  “Yes,  indeed,  my  ‘son’  has  done  well; 
for,  a  monk  should  stay  in  solitude  and  seclusion.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  305) 

eko  attanam  damayam  ekasanam  ekaseyyam 
atandito  eko  caram  vanante  ramito  siya 

eko :  he,  all  alone;  attanam  damayam :  disciplines  him¬ 
self;  ekasanam :  sits  all  alone;  ekaseyyam :  sleeps  alone; 
atandito :  without  feeling  lethargic;  eko:  all  alone;  caram : 
goes  about;  vanante:  the  deep  forest;  ramito:  takes 
delight  in 

He  who  sits  alone,  lies  down  alone,  walks  alone,  in  diligent 
practice,  and  alone  tames  himself  alone  should  find  delight  in 
living  in  the  forest. 
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Commentary 


vanante  ramito :  takes  delight  in  the  forest.  This  stanza  was  spoken  by 
the  Buddha  to  extol  the  virtues  of  a  monk  who  took  delight  in  forest- 
dwelling.  The  special  qualities  of  the  forest  for  a  monk  in  meditation 
are  given  this  way. 


According  to  the  explanation  given  in  the  vinaya,  a  forest  embraces  ah 
that  which  lies  outside  a  village  and  its  precincts.  The  Abhidhamma 
states  that  the  forest  commences  when  one  passes  the  village-outpost. 
But,  in  regard  to  ascetic  practices,  as  we  learn  from  the  Suttanta  expla¬ 
nation,  a  forest-dwelling  is  said  to  be  at  least  five  hundred  bow-lengths 
distant  from  the  village  boundary. 


The  following  are  the  advantages  of  living  in  the  forest:  a  monk  who 
lives  in  a  forest  can  easily  acquire  concentration  not  yet  acquired,  or 
develop  that  which  has  already  been  attained.  Moreover,  his  teacher 
is  pleased  with  him,  just  as  the  Buddha  said:  I  am  pleased  with  the 
forest-life  of  the  monk,  Nagita.  The  mind  of  him  who  lives  in  a  for¬ 
est-dwelling  is  not  distracted  by  undesirable  objects.  As  he  is  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  necessary  qualification  of  moral  purity  he  is  not  over¬ 
come,  when  living  in  the  forest,  by  the  terrors  which  are  experienced 
by  those  who  are  impure  in  word,  deed  and  thought;  this  is  stated  in 
the  Bhayabherava  Sutta:  Putting  away  all  craving  for  life,  he  enjoys 
the  blissful  happiness  of  calm  and  solitude.  In  the  words  of  the 
visuddhi-magga: 


Secluded,  detached,  delighting  in  solitude, 

The  monk  by  his  forest-life  endears  himself  unto  the  Buddha. 
Living  alone  in  the  forest  he  obtains  that  bliss, 

Which  even  the  gods  with  Indra  do  not  taste. 

Wearing  but  pamsukula  as  his  armour  to  the  forest 
battlefield  armed  with  other  ascetic  vows, 

He,  before  long,  shall  conquer  Mara  and  his  army. 

So  the  wise  should  delight  in  the  forest-life. 
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Hell 


Liars  Suffer  Tortures  Of  Hell 


22  (1)  The  Story  of  SundarI  the  Wandering  Female  Ascetic 

(Verse  306) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse  with  reference  to  SundarI,  a  wandering  female  ascetic. 

As  the  number  of  people  who  revered  the  Buddha  increased,  the 
non-Buddhist  ascetics  found  that  the  number  of  their  followers 
was  dwindling.  Therefore,  they  became  very  jealous  of  the 
Buddha;  they  were  also  afraid  that  things  would  get  worse  if 
they  did  not  do  something  to  damage  the  reputation  of  the 
Buddha.  So,  they  sent  for  SundarI  and  said  to  her,  “SundarI,  you 
are  a  very  beautiful  and  clever  young  lady.  We  want  you  to  put 
Samana  Gotama  to  shame,  by  making  it  appear  to  others  that 
you  are  having  sexual  dealings  with  him.  By  so  doing,  his  image 
will  be  impaired,  his  following  will  decrease  and  many  would 
come  to  us.  Make  the  best  use  of  your  looks  and  be  crafty. 

SundarI  understood  what  was  expected  of  her.  Thus,  late  in  the 
evening,  she  went  in  the  direction  of  the  Jetavana  Monastery. 
When  she  was  asked  where  she  was  going,  she  answered,  “I 
am  going  to  visit  Samana  Gotama;  I  live  with  him  in  the  per¬ 
fumed  chamber  of  the  Jetavana  Monastery.”  After  saying  this, 
she  proceeded  to  the  place  of  the  non-Buddhist  ascetics.  Early 
in  the  morning  the  next  day,  she  returned  home.  If  anyone 
asked  her  from  where  she  had  come  she  would  reply,  “I  have 
come  from  the  perfumed  chamber  after  staying  the  night  with 
Samana  Gotama.”  She  carried  on  like  this  for  two  more  days. 
At  the  end  of  three  days,  those  ascetics  hired  some  drunkards 
to  kill  SundarI  and  put  her  body  in  a  rubbish  heap  near  the  Jeta¬ 
vana  Monastery. 
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The  next  day,  the  ascetics  spread  the  news  about  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  Paribbajika  Sundarl.  They  went  to  the  king  to  re¬ 
port  the  matter  and  their  suspicion.  The  king  gave  them  per¬ 
mission  to  search  where  they  wished.  Finding  the  body  near 
the  Jetavana  Monastery,  they  carried  it  to  the  palace.  Then  they 
said  to  the  king,  “O  king,  the  followers  of  Gotama  have  killed 
this  Paribbajika  and  have  thrown  away  her  body  in  the  rubbish 
heap  near  the  Jetavana  Monastery  to  cover  up  the  misdeed  of 
their  teacher.”  To  them  the  king  replied,  “In  that  case,  you  may 
go  round  the  town  and  proclaim  the  fact.”  So  they  went  round 
the  town  carrying  the  dead  body  of  Sundarl,  shouting,  “Look 
what  the  followers  of  Gotama  have  done!  See  how  they  have 
tried  to  cover  up  the  misdeed  of  Gotama!”  The  procession  then 
returned  to  the  palace.  The  monks  living  in  the  Jetavana  Mon¬ 
astery  told  the  Buddha  what  those  ascetics  were  doing  to  dam¬ 
age  his  reputation  and  impair  his  image.  But  the  Buddha  only 
said,  “My  sons,  you  just  tell  them  this,”  and  then  spoke  in  verse 
as  follows: 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  306) 

abhutavadT  nirayam  upeti  pi  ca  yd  katvd  na 
karomi  iti  ca  aha  nihmakamma  te  ubho 
manujd  dpi  pecca  parattha  samd  bhavanti 

abhutavadT :  he  who  utters  lies;  api  yd  katvd :  and  he  having 
committed  sins;  na  karomiti :  will  say  I  did  not  commit; 
aha:  if  he  says  this;  nirayam  upeti :  (he)  will  go  to  hell; 
nihmakamma:  of  depraved  acts;  te  ubho  dpi  manujd:  both 
these  types  of  person;  pecca:  having  departed  this  world; 
parattha:  in  the  next  world;  samd  bhavanti:  become  similar 
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One  who  tells  lies  about  others  goes  to  hell  ( niraya);  one  who 
has  done  evil  and  says  “I  did  not  do  it”,  also  goes  to  hell.  Both 
of  them  being  evil-doers,  suffer  alike  (in  hell)  in  their  next 
existence. 

The  king  next  ordered  his  men  to  further  investigate  the  murder 
of  Sundarl.  On  investigation,  they  found  out  that  Sundarl  had 
died  at  the  hands  of  some  drunkards.  So  they  were  brought  to 
the  king.  When  questioned,  the  drunkards  disclosed  that  they 
were  hired  by  the  ascetics  to  kill  Sundarl  and  put  her  body  near 
the  Jetavana  Monastery.  The  king  then  sent  for  the  non-Bud¬ 
dhist  ascetics,  and  they  finally  confessed  their  role  in  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Sundarl.  The  king  then  ordered  them  to  go  round  the 
town  and  confess  their  guilt  to  the  people.  So  they  went  round 
the  town  saying,  “We  are  the  ones  who  killed  Sundarl.  We 
have  falsely  accused  the  disciples  of  Gotama  just  to  bring  dis¬ 
grace  on  Gotama.  The  disciples  of  Gotama  are  innocent,  only 
we  are  guilty  of  the  crime.”  As  a  result  of  this  episode,  the 
power,  the  glory  and  the  fortune  of  the  Buddha  were  very 
much  enhanced. 
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Bad  Men  Get  Born  In  Bad  States 

22  (2)  The  Story  of  Those  Who  Suffered  for  Their  Evil  Deeds 

(Verse  307) 

While  residing  at  the  Veluvana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse  with  reference  to  some  pet  as  (ghosts). 

Once,  the  Venerable  Maha  Moggallana  was  coming  down  the 
Gijjhakuta  hill  with  Venerable  Lakkhana  when  he  saw  some 
ghosts.  When  they  were  back  at  the  Monastery,  Venerable 
Maha  Moggallana  told  Venerable  Lakkhana,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Buddha,  that  he  had  seen  a  ghost  who  was  just  a  skeleton. 
Then  he  added  that  he  had  also  seen  five  monks  with  their  bod¬ 
ies  burning  in  flames.  On  hearing  the  statement  about  those 
monks,  the  Buddha  said,  “During  the  time  of  Kassapa  Buddha, 
those  monks  had  done  much  evil.  For  those  evil  deeds  they  had 
suffered  in  hell  and  now  they  are  serving  out  the  remaining 
term  of  suffering  as  ghosts.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  307) 

kdsdvakanthd  pdpadhammd  asannatd  bahavo  te 
papa  pdpehi  kammehi  nirayam  upapajjare 

kdsdvakanthd :  with  a  saffron  robe  round  their  necks;  papa 
dhamma :  sinful  men;  asannatd :  unrestrained  people; 
bahavo :  are  many;  te  papa:  these  sinners;  pdpehi  kammehi : 
due  to  their  sinful  acts;  nirayam :  in  hell;  upapajjare :  are 
born 

Many  men  wearing  the  yellow  robe  up  to  their  necks  who  have 
an  evil  disposition  and  are  unrestrained  in  thought,  word  and 
deed  are  reborn  in  hell  on  account  of  their  evil  deeds. 
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Commentary 


In  this  story,  Venerable  Maha  Moggallana  is  referred  to  as  having  a 
companion  by  the  name  of  Venerable  Lakkhana.  This  friend  and  com¬ 
panion  of  Ven.  Maha  Moggallana  cultivated  merit  during  the  dispensa¬ 
tion  of  Padumuttara  Buddha.  Since  that  time  he  had  heaped  up  much 
merit  and  finally  he  was  born  a  brahmin  by  the  name  of  Lakkhana.  His 
circle  was  Uruwela  Kasyapa  and  his  two  brothers  Gaya  and  Nadi.  With 
their  conversion,  he,  too,  later  became  an  arahat.  He  was  a  friend  and 
companion  to  Maha  Moggallana.  In  the  course  of  their  travels,  they 
came  across  a  non-human  spirit  on  the  top  of  Vulture’s  Peak  (Gijjakuta) 
who  was  in  one  of  the  four  states  of  woe,  viz.,  pretha  (ghost  realm). 

The  others  are  hell,  animal  and  demon  states.  He  had  the  shape  of  a 
crow  and  was  emitting  flames.  On  being  questioned  about  the  reason 
for  his  suffering  he  said  that  once  upon  a  time  he  was  born  as  a  bird  in 
the  family  of  the  robin.  During  the  dispensation  of  Kassapa  Buddha, 
while  people  were  offering  alms  to  monks,  this  bird  suddenly  flew  in 
that  direction  and  snatched  three  mouthfuls  of  rice  and  flew  away.  It 
was  the  result  of  that  action. 


On  another  occasion,  on  the  same  spot,  while  the  same  pair  was  going, 
Maha  Moggallana  only  saw  a  serpent  with  its  immense  length  envel¬ 
oped  in  flames,  with  a  human  face  and  a  mouth  like  that  of  a  pig.  Ven¬ 
erable  Maha  Moggallana  smiled  but  put  off  giving  the  reason  of  the 
smile  till  they  met  the  Buddha.  Venerable  Lakkhana  waited  for  the  op¬ 
portunity  and  then  asked.  The  Venerable  Moggallana  explained  that 
while  sympathising  with  suffering  of  that  being,  yet  it  was  with  a  sigh 
of  relief  that  he  smiled,  because  for  him  such  states  of  suffering  were 
no  longer  possible.  The  Buddha  concurred,  and  said  that  He,  too,  after 
Enlightenment  at  Gaya,  saw  the  same  serpent  but  did  not  wish  to  say 
anything  as  there  would  be  skeptics.  What  a  Buddha  discloses,  it  would 
be  a  lapse  for  anyone  not  to  believe.  Besides,  a  Buddha’s  utterance  is 
well-timed.  This  applies  to  scientific  developments  about  which  the 
Buddha  was  silent.  It  does  not,  therefore,  necessarily  follow  that  the 
Buddha  did  not  know  them.  Besides,  they  form  no  part  of  His  mission. 


Here  is  testimony  corroborated  by  the  Buddha  Himself.  Lakkhana  was 


one  of  the  eight  great  arahats  of  the  Sangha. 
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Food  Fit  For  Sinners 


22  (3)  The  Monks  Who  Lived  on  the  Bank  of  the  Vaggumuda  River 

(Verse  308) 

While  residing  at  the  Mahavana  forest  near  Vesali,  the  Buddha 
spoke  this  verse  with  reference  to  the  monks  who  spent  the 
rainy  season  on  the  bank  of  the  Vaggumuda  River. 

At  that  time,  there  was  a  famine  in  the  country  of  the  Vajjis. 
So,  to  enable  them  to  have  enough  food,  those  monks  made  it 
appear  to  the  people  that  they  had  attained  magga  and  phala  al¬ 
though  they  had  not  done  so.  The  people  from  the  village,  be¬ 
lieving  them  and  respecting  them,  offered  much  food  to  them 
leaving  very  little  for  themselves. 

At  the  end  of  the  rainy  season  ( vassa ),  as  was  customary, 
monks  from  all  parts  of  the  country  came  to  pay  homage  to  the 
Buddha.  The  monks  from  the  bank  of  the  Vaggumuda  River 
also  came.  They  looked  hale  and  hearty  while  the  other  monks 
looked  pale  and  worn  out.  The  Buddha  talked  to  all  the  monks 
and  enquired  how  they  fared  during  the  vassa.  To  the  monks 
from  Vaggumuda  River  the  Buddha  specifically  asked  whether 
they  had  any  difficulty  in  getting  alms-food  on  account  of  the 
famine.  They  answered  that  they  had  no  difficulty  at  all  in  get¬ 
ting  alms-food. 

The  Buddha  knew  how  those  monks  had  managed  to  get 
enough  alms-food.  But  he  wanted  to  teach  them  on  this  point, 
so  he  asked,  “How  did  you  manage  so  well  in  getting  alms- 
food  throughout  the  rainy  season?”  Then  the  monks  told  him 
how  they  discussed  among  themselves  and  decided  that  they 
should  address  one  another  in  such  a  way  that  the  villagers 
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would  think  that  they  had  really  attained  jhdna ,  magga  and 
phala.  Then  the  Buddha  asked  them  whether  they  had  really  at¬ 
tained  jhdna,  magga  and  phala.  When  they  answered  in  the 
negative,  the  Buddha  reprimanded  them  and  recited  this  stanza. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  308) 

asahhato  dussTlo  ce  yah  ratthapindam  bhuhjeyya, 
tattho  aggisikhupamo,  ayogulo  bhutto  seyyo 

asahhato :  undisciplined;  dussilo\  lacking  in  virtue;  ce:  if; 
yah:  for  some  reason;  ratthapindam :  food  given  by  the 
people;  bhuhjeyya:  were  to  eat;  tattho:  heated;  aggisikhu- 
pamo:  flame  like;  ayogulo:  iron  ball;  bhutto:  eating;  seyyo: 
is  better 

It  is  better  for  one  to  eat  a  red-hot  lump  of  iron  burning  like  a 
flame  than  to  eat  alms-food  offered  by  the  people,  if  one  is 
without  morality  (si la)  and  unrestrained  in  thought,  word  and 
deed. 


Commentary 

vassa :  This  verse  was  spoken  by  the  Buddha  with  reference  to  a  group 
of  monks  who  spent  the  vassa  (the  rainy  season)  on  the  bank  of  the 
V  aggumuda  River. 

In  ancient  times,  as  today,  three  regular  seasons  prevailed  in  India, 
namely,  vassdna  (rainy)  hemanta  (winter)  and  gimhdna  (hot).  The 
vassdna  or  rainy  season  starts  in  Asatha  and  extends  up  to  Assayuga,  that 
is  approximately  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  November. 

During  the  vassdna  period,  due  to  torrential  rains,  rivers  and  streams 
usually  get  flooded,  roads  get  inundated,  communications  get  inter¬ 
rupted  and  people  as  a  rule  are  confined  to  their  homes  and  villages 
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and  live  on  what  provisions  they  have  collected  during  the  previous 
seasons.  During  this  time  the  ascetics  find  it  difficult  to  engage  in  their 
preaching  tours,  wandering  from  place  to  place.  An  infinite  variety  of 
vegetable  and  animal  life  also  appears  to  such  an  extent  that  people 
could  not  move  about  without  unconsciously  destroying  them.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  all  ascetics  including  the  disciples  of  the  Buddha,  used  to  sus¬ 
pend  their  itinerant  activities  and  live  in  retirement  in  solitary  places. 
As  a  rule  the  Buddha  and  His  disciples  were  invited  to  spend  their 
rainy  seasons  either  in  a  monastery  or  in  a  secluded  park.  Sometimes, 
however,  they  used  to  retire  to  forests.  During  these  rainy  seasons  peo¬ 
ple  flocked  to  the  Buddha  to  hear  the  Dhamma  and  thus  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  His  presence  in  their  vicinity  to  their  best  advantage. 
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The  Man  Who  Covets  Another’s  Wife 

Shun  Adultery 


22  (4)  The  Story  of  Khema  the  Guild  Leader 

(Verse  309  &  310) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
these  verses  with  reference  to  Khema,  the  son  of  a  rich  man. 
Khema  was  also  the  nephew  of  the  renowned  Anathapindika. 

Khema,  in  addition  to  being  rich,  was  also  very  good  looking 
and  women  were  very  much  attracted  to  him.  They  could 
hardly  resist  him  and  naturally  fell  prey  to  him.  Khema  com¬ 
mitted  adultery  without  compunction.  The  king’s  men  caught 
him  three  times  for  sexual  misconduct  and  brought  him  to  the 
presence  of  the  king.  But  King  Pasenadi  of  Kosala  did  not  take 
action  because  Khema  was  the  nephew  of  Anathapindika.  So 
Anathapindika  himself  took  his  nephew  to  the  Buddha.  The 
Buddha  talked  to  Khema  about  the  depravity  of  sexual  miscon¬ 
duct  and  the  seriousness  of  the  consequences. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  309) 

paradarupasevT  pamatto  nard  apunnalabham  na  nikama- 

seyyam  tatiyam  nindam  catuttham  nirayam  cattari  thdnani 
+/  +/  •  +/  •  •  •  •  • 

apajjati 

paradarupasevT :  a  man  who  goes  to  another  person’s  wife; 
pamatto :  thoughtless;  nard :  human  being;  apunnalabham : 
acquisition  of  sin;  na  nikdmaseyyam :  not  getting  comforta¬ 
ble,  enough  sleep;  tatiyam :  thirdly;  nindam :  shame;  catut¬ 
tham :  fourthly;  nirayam :  being  born  in  hell;  cattari 
thanani :  to  these  four  forms;  apajjati :  will  go 
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A  thoughtless  person  who  goes  to  another  man’s  wife  will  suf¬ 
fer  four  evil  results.  Firstly,  he  will  acquire  demerit  -  what  is 
not  meritorious.  Secondly,  he  will  not  get  enough  comfortable 
sleep.  Thirdly,  he  will  be  disgraced.  Fourthly,  he  will  be  born 
in  hell. 


Commentary 

This  was  spoken  by  the  Buddha  while  he  was  in  residence  at  Jetavana 
Monastery  with  reference  to  Khema,  a  treasurer’s  son,  nephew  of 
Anathapindika. 

What  was  his  former  deed?  It  is  said  that  in  the  dispensation  of  the 
Buddha  Kassapa  he  was  a  champion  wrestler,  and  that  one  day  he 
planted  two  colored  banners  on  the  golden  shrine  of  the  Buddha,  and 
made  the  following  earnest  wish,  ‘May  all  the  women  who  look  upon 
me,  except  my  kinswomen  and  blood-relatives,  fall  in  love  with  me.’ 
This  was  his  former  deed.  By  reason  of  this,  in  the  various  places 
where  he  was  reborn,  other  men’ s  wives  who  saw  him  were  unable  to 
control  themselves. 


Khema  is  said  to  have  been  an  exceedingly  handsome  youth.  All  the 
women  who  saw  him  became  so  overpowered  with  desire  that  they 
were  unable  to  control  themselves.  Khema  was  given  to  running  after 
other  men’s  wives.  One  night  the  king’s  men  took  him  prisoner  and 
brought  him  before  the  king.  Thought  the  king,  “I  feel  shame  for  the 
great  treasurer.”  So  without  saying  a  word  to  him,  he  let  him  go.  But 
for  all  that  Khema  did  not  abandon  his  evil  practices.  A  second  time 
and  a  third  time  the  king’s  men  took  him  prisoner  and  brought  him  be¬ 
fore  the  king,  and  each  time  the  king  just  let  him  go.  When  the  great 
treasurer  heard  what  had  happened,  he  went  to  the  Buddha  with  his 
nephew,  made  him  tell  his  story,  and  said  to  the  Buddha,  “Venerable, 
preach  the  Law  to  this  youth.”  Thereupon  the  Buddha  showed  him  the 
wrong  involved  in  running  after  other  men’s  wives  by  reciting  the 
above  stanzas. 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  310) 


apunhaldbho  ca  pdpikd  gatT  ca  bhltassa  bhTtaya  rati  ca 
thokikd  rdjd  ca  garukam  dandam  parted  tasma  naro 
paraddram  na  seve 

apunhaldbho  ca:  acquiring  sin;  pdpikd  ca  gatT:  lowly  state 
deserved  by  sinners  (will  be  his  lot);  bhltassa:  a  frightened 
man’s;  bhTtaya:  and  a  frightened  woman’s;  rati:  embrace; 
thokikd:  is  very  slight;  rdjd  ca:  the  king  too;  garukam 
dandam:  severe  punishment;  parted:  will  impose;  tasma: 
because  of  this;  naro:  men;  paraddram:  other’s  wife;  na 
seve:  should  not  associate 

Merit  will  be  acquired.  The  lowly  state  of  hell,  deserved  by  a 
sinner  will  be  his  lot.  Since  both  the  man  and  the  woman  are 
frightened,  their  embrace  will  generate  very  little  pleasure.  The 
king’s  law  will  impose  severe  punishment.  Because  of  all 
these,  a  man  will  not  covet  another’s  wife. 


Commentary 

These  verses  spring  from  a  misdeed  of  an  eminent  person  who  was  a 
nephew  of  Anathapindika.  This  is  an  instance  of  the  nature  of  service 
the  Buddha  had  to  render  to  help  and  guide  the  people  both  in  worldly 
and  spiritual  matters . 

The  Buddha  was  the  embodiment  of  all  the  virtues  that  he  preached. 
During  his  successful  and  eventful  ministry  of  45  years,  he  translated 
all  his  words  into  action.  At  no  time  did  he  ever  express  any  human 
frailty  or  any  base  passion.  The  Buddha’s  moral  code  is  the  most  per¬ 
fect  which  the  world  has  ever  known. 
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For  more  than  25  centuries,  millions  of  people  have  found  inspiration 
and  solace  in  his  teaching.  His  greatness  is  like  a  sun  that  blots  out  the 
glory  of  lesser  lights.  His  teaching  still  beckons  the  weary  pilgrim  to 
the  security  and  peace  of  Nibbana.  No  other  person  has  sacrificed  so 
much  for  the  sake  of  suffering  humanity. 


The  Buddha  was  the  first  religious  leader  in  human  history  to  ad¬ 
monish  and  to  appeal  to  people  not  to  harm  any  living  creature,  not  to 
offer  animal  sacrifices. 


To  Buddha,  religion  was  not  a  bargain  but  a  way  to  enlightenment.  He 
did  not  want  followers  with  blind  faith;  he  wanted  followers  who  could 
think  wisely. 


All  of  us  were  relieved  and  comforted  by  the  coming  of  the  Buddha. 
The  entire  human  race  has  been  blessed  with  his  presence. 


There  was  never  an  occasion  when  the  Buddha  expressed  any  un¬ 
friendliness  towards  a  single  person.  Not  even  to  his  opponents  and 
worst  enemies  did  the  Buddha  express  any  unfriendliness.  There  were  a 
few  prejudiced  minds  who  turned  against  the  Buddha  and  tried  to  kill 
him;  yet  the  Buddha  never  treated  them  as  enemies.  The  Buddha  once 
said,  “As  an  elephant  in  the  battle-field  endures  the  arrows  that  are  shot 
into  him  so  will  I  endure  the  abuse  and  unfriendly  expression  of  others.” 

In  the  annals  of  history,  no  man  is  recorded  as  having  so  consecrated 
himself  to  the  welfare  of  all  living  beings  as  has  the  Buddha.  From  the 
hour  of  his  enlightenment  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  strove  tirelessly  to 
elevate  mankind.  He  slept  only  two  hours  a  day.  Though  twenty-five 
centuries  have  gone  since  the  passing  away  of  this  great  teacher,  his 
message  of  love  and  wisdom  still  exists  in  its  great  purity.  This  mes¬ 
sage  is  still  decisively  influencing  the  destinies  of  humanity.  He  was 
the  most  compassionate  one  who  illuminated  this  world  with  loving¬ 
kindness. 


After  attaining  Nibbana,  the  Buddha  left  a  deathless  message  that  is 
still  living  with  us  in  the  world  today.  Today  we  are  confronted  by  the 
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terrible  threat  to  world  peace.  At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  is 
his  message  more  needed  than  it  is  now. 

The  Buddha  was  born  to  dispel  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  to  show 
the  world  how  to  get  rid  of  suffering  and  disease,  decay  and  death  and 
all  the  worries  and  miseries  of  living  beings. 

According  to  some  beliefs,  a  certain  god  will  appear  in  this  world  from 
time  to  time  to  destroy  the  wicked  people  and  to  protect  the  good  ones. 
Buddha  did  not  appear  in  this  world  to  destroy  the  wicked  people  but 
to  show  them  the  correct  path. 


In  the  history  of  the  world  until  the  Buddha’s  time,  have  we  ever  heard 
of  any  religious  teacher  who  was  so  filled  with  such  all-absorbing  sym¬ 
pathy  and  love  for  suffering  humanity  like  the  Buddha?  A  few  centu¬ 
ries  after  the  Buddha,  we  heard  of  some  wise  men  in  Greece:  Socrates, 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  But  these  men  were  only  dry  thinkers  and  seekers 
after  truth;  they  lacked  any  inspiring  love  for  the  suffering  multitude. 


The  Buddha’s  way  of  saving  mankind  is  to  teach  them  how  to  find  sal¬ 
vation.  He  was  not  interested  in  alleviating  a  few  chance  cases  of  phys¬ 
ical  or  mental  distress.  He  was  more  concerned  with  revealing  a  path 
that  all  people  could  follow. 
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Wrong  Monastic  Life  Leads  To  Bad  States 
Three  Things  That  Will  Not  Yield  Good  Results 

Do  Merit  With  Commitment 

22  (5)  The  Story  of  the  Obstinate  Monk 

(Verses  311  -313) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
these  verses  with  reference  to  an  obstinate  monk. 

Once,  there  was  a  monk  who  was  feeling  remorse  for  having 
unwittingly  cut  some  grass.  He  confided  this  to  another  monk. 
The  latter  was  reckless  and  stubborn  by  nature,  and  he  did  not 
think  much  about  committing  small  misdeeds.  So,  he  replied  to 
the  first  monk,  “Cutting  grass  is  a  very  minor  offence;  if  you 
just  confide  and  confess  to  another  monk  you  are  automatically 
exonerated.  There  is  nothing  to  worry  about.”  So  saying,  he 
proceeded  to  uproot  some  grass  with  both  hands  to  show  that 
he  thought  very  little  of  such  trivial  offenses.  When  the 
Buddha  was  told  about  this,  he  reprimanded  the  reckless,  stub¬ 
born  monk. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  311) 

yathd  kusd  duggahito  hattham  eva  dnukantati  duppara- 

mattham  sdmannam  nirayayu  pakaddhati 
•  •  •  •  +/  +/  •  • 

yathd :  just  as;  kusd:  a  blade  of  kusa  grass;  duggahito :  held 
in  the  wrong  way;  hattham  eva :  the  hand  itself  will;  dnu¬ 
kantati :  get  cut;  duppardmattham :  wrongly  practised; 
sdmannam :  monastic  life;  nirayayu :  to  hell;  pakaddhati : 
will  drag  down 
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The  blade  of  the  kusa  grass,  if  held  wrongly,  will  cut  one’s 
hand.  In  the  same  way,  if  one  were  to  handle  monastic  life  in 
the  wrong  way  -  against  the  grain  -  it  will  pull  the  person 
down  into  hell. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  312) 


sithilam  yam  kind  kammam  sankilitthan  yam  vatam  ca 

•  */  •  •  •  •  +/  •  • 

sankassaram  brahmacariyam  tarn  mahapphalam  na  hoti 


sithilam :  casually;  yarn  kind  kammam :  some  act  of  merit; 
sankilitthan’.  blemished;  vatam  ca:  some  practice;  sahkas- 
saram  ca:  dubious;  brahma- cariy am:  higher  life;  tarn:  all 
this;  mahapphalam  na  hoti:  will  not  yield  high  results 

Some  act  of  merit  may  get  committed  casually.  The  practice  of 
a  religious  rite  may  be  tainted.  Higher  life  may  get  led  dubi¬ 
ously.  All  these  will  not  yield  high  results. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  313) 

ce  kayird  etam  kayirdtha  dalham  parakkame 
hi  sithilo  paribbdjo  bhiyyo  rajam  dkirate 

ce:  if;  kayird:  some  act  of  merit  is  being  performed;  kayird 
etam:  do  that  act;  dalham  parakkame:  with  concern  and 
commitment;  hi:  if  for  some  reason;  sithilo:  casual;  parib- 
bdjo:  asceticism;  bhiyyo:  will  profusely;  rajam  dkirate: 
will  sprinkle 

If  you  have  to  do  an  act  of  merit,  do  it  with  a  sense  of  com¬ 
mitment  and  concern.  But  if  the  practice  of  monastic  life  is  cas¬ 
ual,  instead  of  reducing  the  dust,  much  dust  will  be  smeared. 
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Commentary 


These  verses  are  an  observation  of  the  nature  of  right  and  wrong  ac¬ 
tion.  The  Buddhist  theory  of  action  is  embodied  primarily  in  the 
Buddha’s  teachings  on  kamma. 

Kamma  is  an  impersonal,  natural  law  that  operates  in  accordance  with 
our  actions.  It  is  a  law  in  itself  and  does  not  have  any  lawgiver.  Kamma 
operates  in  its  own  field  without  the  intervention  of  an  external,  inde¬ 
pendent,  ruling  agent. 

Kamma  can  be  explained  in  many  different  ‘languages.’ 

Kamma  can  be  put  in  the  simple  language  of  the  child:  Do  good  and 
good  will  come  to  you,  now  and  in  the  future.  Do  bad  and  bad  will 
come  to  you,  now  and  in  the  future. 

In  the  language  of  the  harvest,  kamma  can  be  explained  in  this  way:  If 
you  sow  good  seeds,  you  will  reap  a  good  harvest.  If  you  sow  bad 
seeds,  you  will  reap  a  bad  harvest. 

In  the  language  of  science,  kamma  is  called  the  law  of  cause  and  effect. 
Another  name  for  this  is  the  law  of  moral  causation.  Moral  causation 
works  in  the  moral  realm  just  as  the  law  of  action  and  reaction  works  in 
the  physical  realm. 

In  the  Dhammapada,  kamma  is  explained  in  this  manner:  The  mind  is 
the  chief  (forerunner)  of  all  good  states.  If  you  speak  or  act  with  a  good 
mind,  then  happiness  follows  you  just  as  the  wheel  follows  the  hoof  of 
the  ox. 

Kamma  is  simply  action.  Within  animate  organisms  there  is  a  power  or 
force  which  is  given  different  names  such  as  instinctive  tendencies, 
consciousness,  etc.  This  innate  propensity  forces  every  conscious  be¬ 
ing  to  move.  He  moves  mentally  or  physically,  His  motion  is  action. 
The  repetition  of  actions  is  habit  and  habit  becomes  his  character.  In 
Buddhism,  this  process  is  called  kamma. 
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In  its  ultimate  sense,  kamma  means  both  good  and  bad,  mental  action 
or  volition.  “Kamma  is  volition,”  says  the  Buddha.  Thus  kamma  is  not 
an  entity  but  a  process,  action,  energy,  force.  Some  interpret  this  force 
as  ‘action-influence’.  It  is  our  own  doings  reacting  on  ourselves  The 
pain  and  happiness  man  experiences  are  the  results  of  his  own  deeds, 
words,  and  thoughts  reacting  on  themselves.  Our  deeds,  words  and 
thoughts  produce  our  prosperity  and  failure,  our  happiness  and  misery. 

Kamma  is  an  impersonal,  natural  law  that  operates  strictly  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  our  actions.  It  is  a  law  in  itself  and  does  not  have  any  law¬ 
giver.  Kamma  operates  in  its  own  field  without  the  intervention  of  an 
external,  independent  ruling  agency.  Since  there  is  no  hidden  agent  di¬ 
recting  or  administrating  rewards  and  punishments,  Buddhists  do  not 
rely  on  prayer  to  influence  any  supernatural  forces.  According  to  the 
Buddha,  kamma  is  neither  predestination  nor  some  sort  of  determinism 
imposed  on  us  by  some  mysterious  unknown  powers  or  forces  to  which 
we  must  helplessly  submit  ourselves. 

Buddhists  believe  that  man  reaps  what  he  has  sown;  we  are  the  result 
of  what  we  were,  and  we  will  be  the  result  of  what  we  are.  In  other 
words,  man  is  not  absolutely  what  he  was  and  he  will  not  absolutely  be 
what  he  is.  This  simply  means  that  kamma  is  not  complete  determin¬ 
ism:  The  Buddha  pointed  out  that  if  everything  is  determined,  then 
there  could  be  no  free  will  and  moral  or  spiritual  life  could  not  be  pos¬ 
sible.  We  would  merely  be  the  slaves  of  our  past.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
everything  is  undetermined,  then  there  can  be  no  cultivation  of  moral 
and  spiritual  growth.  Therefore  the  Buddha  accepted  neither  strict  de¬ 
terminism  nor  strict  indeterminism. 


These  misinterpretations  or  irrational  views  on  kamma  are  stated  in  the 
Anguttara  Nikdya  which  suggests  that  the  wise  will  investigate  and 
abandon  the  following:  (1)  there  are  some  who  believe  that  everything 
is  a  result  of  acts  in  previous  lives;  (2)  there  are  others  who  believe  that 
all  is  the  result  of  creation  by  a  Supreme  Ruler;  (3)  there  are  others 
again  who  believe  that  everything  arises  without  reason  or  cause.  Then 
if  a  person  becomes  a  murderer,  a  thief,  an  adulterer,  etc.,  if  his  actions 
are  due  to  past  actions,  or  made  by  the  creation  of  a  supreme  ruler,  or  if 
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they  happen  by  mere  chance,  then  this  person  would  not  be  responsible 
for  his  evil  action. 

Y et  another  misconception  of  kamma  is  that  it  operates  only  for  certain 
people  or  for  people  in  certain  faiths.  But  the  fate  of  a  man  in  his  next 
life  does  not  in  the  least  depend  on  what  brand  of  religion  he  chooses. 
Whatever  be  his  religion  man’s  fate  depends  entirely  on  his  deeds  by 
body,  speech  and  thoughts.  It  does  not  matter  what  religious  label  he 
gives  himself,  he  is  sure  to  be  in  a  happy  world  in  his  next  life  so  long 
as  he  does  good  deeds  and  lives  a  cultured  life  without  harming  others. 
He  is  sure  to  be  born  to  lead  a  wretched  life  if  he  commits  evil  and  har¬ 
bours  wicked  thoughts  in  his  mind.  Therefore,  Buddhists  do  not  preach 
that  they  are  the  only  blessed  people  who  can  go  to  heaven  after  their 
death.  Whatever  his  faith,  man  alone  determines  his  own  position  both 
in  this  life  and  in  the  next.  The  teaching  of  kamma  does  not  indicate  a 
postmortem  justice.  The  Buddha,  who  had  no  ulterior,  selfish  motive, 
did  not  teach  this  law  of  kamma  to  protect  the  rich  and  to  comfort  the 
poor  by  promising  illusory  happiness  in  an  after  life. 

Buddhists  believe  that  kamma  explains  the  inequalities  that  exist 
among  mankind.  These  inequalities  are  due  not  only  to  hereditary  fac¬ 
tors,  environment,  and  nature,  but  also  to  kamma  or  the  results  of  our 
own  actions. 

Since  kamma  is  an  invisible  force,  we  cannot  see  it  working  with  our 
physical  eyes.  To  understand  how  kamma  works,  we  can  compare  it  to 
seeds:  The  results  of  kamma  are  stored  in  the  subconscious  mind  in  the 
same  way  as  the  leaves,  flowers,  fruits  and  trunk  of  a  tree  are  stored  in 
its  seed.  Under  favourable  conditions,  the  fruits  of  kamma  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  just  as  with  moisture  and  light,  the  leaves  and  trunk  of  a  tree  will 
sprout  from  its  tiny  seed. 

The  working  of  kamma  can  also  be  compared  to  a  bank  account:  A  per¬ 
son  who  is  virtuous,  charitable  and  benevolent  in  his  present  life  is  like 
a  person  who  is  adding  to  his  good  kamma.  But  he  must  replace  what 
he  takes  or  else  one  day  his  account  will  be  exhausted  and  he  will  be 
bankrupt.  Then  whom  will  he  be  able  to  blame  for  his  miserable  state? 
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He  can  blame  neither  others  nor  fate.  He  alone  is  responsible.  Thus  a 
good  Buddhist  cannot  be  an  escapist.  He  has  to  face  life  as  it  is  and  not 
run  away  from  it.  The  kammic  force  cannot  be  controlled  by  inactivity. 
Vigorous  activity  for  good  is  indispensable  for  ones  own  happiness. 
Escapism  is  the  resort  of  the  weak;  but  an  escapist  cannot  escape  the 
effects  of  the  kammic  law. 


To  understand  the  law  of  kamma  is  to  realise  that  we  ourselves  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  our  own  happiness  and  our  own  misery.  We  are  the  archi¬ 
tects  of  our  kamma.  Buddhists  believe  that  man  has  every  possibility  to 
mould  his  own  kamma  and  thereby  influence  the  direction  of  his  life. 
Man  is  not  a  complete  prisoner  of  his  own  actions;  he  is  not  a  slave  of 
his  kamma.  Nor  is  man  a  mere  machine  that  automatically  releases  in¬ 
stinctual  forces  that  enslave  him.  Nor  is  man  a  mere  product  of  nature. 
Man  has  within  himself  the  strength  and  the  ability  to  control  his 
kamma.  He  is  mightier  than  his  kamma  and  so  the  law  of  kamma  can 
be  made  to  serve  man.  Man  does  not  have  to  give  up  his  hope,  effort, 
and  intelligence  in  order  to  surrender  himself  to  his  kammic  force.  To 
offset  the  reaction  of  the  bad  kamma  that  he  has  done  previously,  a 
man  has  to  do  meritorious  deeds  and  to  purify  his  mind  rather  than  by 
praying,  worshipping,  or  performing  religious  rites. 


Man  must  use  the  material  with  which  he  is  endowed  to  promote  his 
ideal.  The  cards  in  the  game  of  life  are  given  to  us.  We  do  not  select 
them.  They  are  traced  to  our  past  kamma;  but  we  can  call  as  we  please, 
lead  what  suit  we  will  and,  as  we  play,  we  can  gain  and  lose. 


The  radical  transformations  in  the  characters  of  Angulimala  and  Asoka 
illustrate  man’s  potential  to  gain  control  over  himself. 


Angulimala  was  a  highway  robber  who  caused  the  deaths  of  many 
men.  Can  we  judge  him  by  his  external  actions?  For  within  his  life¬ 
time,  he  became  an  arahat  and  thus  erased  all  his  past  misdeeds. 


Asoka,  the  Indian  emperor,  killed  thousands  and  thousands  to  fight  his 
war  and  to  expand  his  empire.  Yet  after  winning  the  battle,  he  com¬ 
pletely  reformed  himself  and  changed  his  career  to  such  an  extent  that 
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today,  ‘Amidst  the  tens  of  thousands  of  names  of  monarchs  that  crowd 
the  columns  of  history,  their  majesties  and  royal  highnesses  and  the 
like,  the  name  of  Asoka  shines  and  shines  almost  alone,  as  a  star.  ’ 


Although  Buddhists  believe  that  man  can  eventually  control  his  kam- 
mic  force,  they  do  not  believe  that  everything  is  due  to  kamma.  They 
do  not  ignore  the  role  played  by  other  forces  of  nature.  According  to 
Buddhism,  there  are  five  orders  or  processes  or  natural  laws  ( niyamas ) 
which  operate  in  the  physical  and  mental  worlds:  (1)  the  physical  laws 
(utu  niydma )  relating  to  seasonal  changes  etc.,  (2)  the  biological  laws 
(i bija  niydma )  related  to  order  of  germs  and  seeds,  (3)  the  kammic  law 
( kamma  niydma )  relating  to  moral  causation  or  the  order  of  act  and  re¬ 
sult,  (4)  spiritual  phenomena  ( Dhamma  niydma)  relating  to  electric 
forces,  movement  of  tides,  etc.,  and  (5)  psychological  laws  (citta  ni¬ 
ydma)  which  govern  the  processes  of  consciousness. 


Kamma  is  considered  only  as  one  of  the  five  natural  laws  that  account 
for  the  diversity  in  this  world. 


Kamma  is  often  influenced  by  external  circumstances:  Beneficent  and 
maleficent  forces  act  to  counter  and  to  support  this  self-operating  law. 
These  other  forces  that  either  aid  or  hinder  kamma  are:  Birth,  time  or 
conditions,  beauty,  and  effort. 


A  favourable  birth  (gati  sampatti)  or  an  unfavourable  birth  ( vipatti )  can 
develop  or  hinder  the  fruition  of  kamma.  For  instance,  if  a  person  is 
born  to  a  noble  family  or  in  a  state  of  happiness,  his  fortunate  birth  will 
provide  an  easy  opportunity  for  his  good  kamma  to  operate.  An  unin¬ 
telligent  person  who,  by  some  good  kamma,  is  born  in  a  royal  family 
will,  on  account  of  his  noble  parentage,  be  honoured  by  the  people.  If 
the  same  person  were  to  have  a  less  fortunate  birth,  he  would  not  be 
similarly  treated. 


Beauty  ( upadi  sampatti)  and  ugliness  ( upadi  vipatti)  are  two  other  fac¬ 
tors  that  hinder  or  favour  the  working  of  kamma.  If  by  some  good 
kamma,  a  person  obtains  a  good  birth,  but  is  born  deformed  by  some 
bad  kamma,  then  he  will  not  be  able  to  fully  enjoy  the  beneficial  results 
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of  his  good  kamma.  Even  a  legitimate  heir  to  a  throne  may  not  perhaps 
be  raised  to  that  high  position  if  he  happens  to  be  physically  or  men¬ 
tally  deformed.  Beauty,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  an  asset  to  the  pos¬ 
sessor.  A  good  looking  son  of  poor  parents  may  attract  the  attention  of 
others  and  may  be  able  to  distinguish  himself  through  their  influence. 
Also,  we  can  find  cases  of  people  from  poor,  obscure  family  back¬ 
grounds  who  rise  into  fame  and  popularity  as  film  actors  or  actresses  or 
beauty  queens. 

Time  and  occasion  are  other  factors  that  influence  the  working  of 
kamma.  In  the  time  of  famine  or  during  the  time  of  war,  all  people 
without  exception  are  forced  to  suffer  the  same  fate.  Here  the  un¬ 
favourable  conditions  open  up  possibilities  for  evil  kamma  to  operate. 
The  favourable  conditions,  on  the  other  hand,  will  prevent  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  bad  kamma. 

Effort  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  the  factors  that  effect  the 
working  of  kamma.  Without  effort,  both  worldly  and  spiritual  progress 
is  impossible.  If  a  person  makes  no  effort  to  cure  himself  of  a  disease 
or  to  save  himself  from  his  difficulties  or  to  strive  with  diligence  for 
his  progress,  then  his  evil  kamma  will  find  a  suitable  opportunity  to 
produce  its  due  effects.  However,  if  he  endeavours  to  surmount  his  dif¬ 
ficulties,  his  good  kamma  will  come  to  help  him.  When  shipwrecked  in 
the  deep  sea,  the  Bodhisatta  Maha  Janaka  made  an  effort  to  save  him¬ 
self,  while  the  others  prayed  to  the  gods  and  left  their  fate  in  the  hands 
of  these  gods.  The  result  was  that  the  Bodhisatta  escaped  while  the  oth¬ 
ers  were  drowned. 
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Good  Deeds  Never  Make  You  Repent 


22  (6)  The  Story  of  a  Woman  of  Jealous  Disposition  (Verse  314) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse  with  reference  to  a  woman  who  was  by  nature  very 
jealous. 

Once,  a  woman  with  a  very  strong  sense  of  jealousy  lived  with 
her  husband  in  Savatthi.  She  found  that  her  husband  was  hav¬ 
ing  an  affair  with  her  maid.  So  one  day,  she  tied  up  the  girl 
with  strong  ropes,  cut  off  her  ears  and  nose,  and  shut  her  up  in 
a  room.  After  doing  that,  she  asked  her  husband  to  accompany 
her  to  the  Jetavana  Monastery.  Soon  after  they  left,  some  rela¬ 
tives  of  the  maid  arrived  at  their  house  and  found  the  maid  tied 
up  and  locked  up  in  a  room.  They  broke  into  the  room,  untied 
her  and  took  her  to  the  monastery.  They  arrived  at  the  monas¬ 
tery  while  the  Buddha  was  expounding  the  Dhamma.  The  girl 
related  to  the  Buddha  what  her  mistress  had  done  to  her,  how 
she  had  been  beaten,  and  how  her  nose  and  ears  had  been  cut 
off.  She  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  for  all  to  see  how  she 
had  been  mistreated.  So  the  Buddha  said,  “Do  no  evil,  thinking 
that  people  will  not  know  about  it.  An  evil  deed  done  in  secret, 
when  discovered,  will  bring  much  pain  and  sorrow;  but  a  good 
deed  may  be  done  secretly,  for  it  can  only  bring  happiness  and 
not  sorrow.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  314) 

dukkatam  akatatn  seyyo  dukkatam  pacchd  tapati 

yam  katvd  nd  nutappati  sukatam  katanca  seyyo 
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dukkatam :  a  bad  act;  akatcim :  if  not  committed;  seyyo :  it  is 
great;  dukkatam :  the  bad  act;  pacchd :  later;  tapati:  hurts; 
tom:  if  some  act;  katvd:  having  committed;  wd  nutappati : 
one  does  not  repent;  sukatam :  that  kind  of  virtuous  act; 
katahca :  if  done;  that  is  very  good 

It  is  better  not  to  do  an  evil  deed;  an  evil  deed  torments  one 
later  on.  It  is  better  to  do  a  good  deed  as  one  does  not  have  to 
repent  for  having  done  it. 


Commentary 

These  verse  indicates  the  evil  results  of  a  bad  action.  The  result  of  ac¬ 
tion  ( kamma )  is  described  as  vipdka.  The  following  is  a  brief  note  on 
kamma  and  vipdka : 

Kamma  is  action,  and  vipdka,  fruit  or  result,  is  its  reaction.  Just  as 
every  object  is  accompanied  by  a  shadow,  even  so  every  volitional  ac¬ 
tivity  is  inevitably  accompanied  by  its  due  effect.  Like  potential  seed  is 
kamma.  Fruit,  arising  from  the  tree,  is  the  vipdka,  effect  or  result.  As 
kamma  may  be  good  or  bad,  so  may  vipdka,  fruit,  be  good  or  bad.  As 
kamma  is  mental,  so  vipdka  too  is  mental;  it  is  experienced  as  happi¬ 
ness  or  bliss,  unhappiness  or  misery,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
kamma  seed.  Anisamsa  are  the  concomitants  advantageous  to  material 
conditions,  such  as  prosperity,  health  and  longevity. 

The  other  concomitant  of  vipdka  are  disadvantageous,  and  are  known 
as  adinava  (evil  consequences).  They  appear  as  poverty,  ugliness,  dis¬ 
ease,  short  life  span  and  the  like. 

By  kamma  is  meant  the  moral  and  immoral  types  of  mundane  cons¬ 
ciousness  ( kusala  akusala  lokiya  citta ),  and  by  vipdka,  the  resultant 
types  of  mundane  consciousness  ( lokiya  vipakacitta) . 
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Guard  The  Mind 

22  (7)  The  Story  of  Many  Monks  (Verse  31 5) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse,  with  reference  to  a  group  of  monks  who  spent  the 
rainy  season  in  a  border  town. 

In  the  first  month  of  their  stay  in  that  border  town,  the  monks 
were  well  provided  for  and  well  looked  after  by  the  townsfolk. 
During  the  next  month  the  town  was  plundered  by  some  rob¬ 
bers  and  some  people  were  taken  away  as  hostages.  The  people 
of  the  town,  therefore,  had  to  rehabilitate  their  town  and  rein¬ 
force  fortifications.  Thus,  they  were  unable  to  look  to  the  needs 
of  the  monks  as  much  as  they  would  have  liked  to  and  the 
monks  had  to  fend  for  themselves.  At  the  end  of  the  rainy  sea¬ 
son,  those  monks  came  to  pay  homage  to  the  Buddha  at  the 
Jetavana  Monastery  in  Savatthi.  On  learning  about  the  hard¬ 
ships  they  had  undergone  during  the  raining  season,  the 
Buddha  said  to  them,  “Monks,  do  not  keep  thinking  about  this 
or  anything  else;  it  is  always  difficult  to  have  a  carefree,  effort¬ 
less  life.  Just  as  the  townsfolk  guard  their  town,  so  also,  a 
monk  should  be  on  guard  and  keep  his  mind  steadfastly  on  his 
body.” 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  315) 

paccantam  santarabdhiram  guttam  nagaram  yathd , 
evam  attdnam  gopetha  hi  khandtltd  nirayamhi  samappitd 
samappita  socanti  khano  ve  md  upaccagd 

paccantam :  situated  at  the  frontier;  santarabdhiram :  within 
and  without;  guttam :  protected;  nagaram:  a  city;  yathd 
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evam :  just  like  (that);  attdnam :  one’s  mind;  gopetha :  pro¬ 
tect;  hi:  if  for  some  reason;  khanatita:  a  moment  passes; 
nirayamhi:  in  hell;  samappita :  having  been  born;  socanti : 
one  may  repent;  khand :  (therefore)  the  moment;  ve: 
certainly;  rad  upaccaga :  do  not  allow  to  escape  -  do  not 
throw  away 

As  a  border  town  is  guarded  both  inside  and  outside,  so  guard 
yourself.  Let  not  the  right  moment  go  by.  Those  who  miss  this 
moment  will  come  to  grief  when  they  fall  into  hell. 

Commentary 

In  this  verse  the  Buddha’s  advice  is  to  guard  one’s  mind  just  as  rulers 
would  guard  a  border  town.  The  guarding  of  the  mind  comes  within  the 
field  of  mind  concentration  -  bhavana  -  meditation,  the  central  pur¬ 
pose  of  which  is  perpetual  alertness  of  mind. 

The  Buddhist  theory  of  meditation  aims  at  the  practice  of  right  con¬ 
centration  ( s amma- s amadhi ),  the  culmination  of  the  noble  eightfold 
path  which  is  expounded  for  the  first  time  in  the  Buddha’s  inaugural 
sermon,  known  as  'Dhammacakkappavattana' ,  the  ‘Turning  of  the 
Wheel  of  the  Doctrine.’  The  noble  eight-fold  path  as  the  method  of 
self-enlightenment,  which  is  the  goal  of  Buddhist  doctrine,  is  called 
majjhimd  patipadd,  the  middle  path.  It  is  so  called  because  it  tends  to 
moderation,  avoiding  the  two  extremes:  On  the  one  hand,  of  indul¬ 
gence  in  sense  pleasures,  and  on  the  other,  of  adherence  to  the  practices 
of  self-mortification. 

Hence  the  practice  of  this  method  is  a  median  between  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes,  avoiding  all  excess.  Excess  in  any  direction  must  be  avoided 
as  it  is  dangerous.  Buddhist  meditation,  therefore,  cannot  be  prac¬ 
ticed  by  the  worldly  man,  who  is  unwilling  to  reduce  his  worldly  de¬ 
sires,  nor  is  it  possible  for  one  who  is  a  fanatic  in  ascetic  practices.  In 
order  to  observe  moderation  it  is  necessary  to  have  strength  on  the 
one  side,  and  thoughtfulness  on  the  other.  So  we  find  in  the  formula 
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of  the  path  that  right  concentration  is  well  supported  by  the  two  prin¬ 
ciples  of  right  effort  and  right  mindfulness.  Of  these,  right  effort  pro¬ 
motes  the  ability  to  rise  in  one  who  is  prone  to  sink  into  sensual 
pleasure;  while  right  mindfulness  becomes  a  safeguard  against  fall¬ 
ing  into  extremes  of  asceticism. 

Right  concentration  is  not  possible  without  that  moral  purity  which 
purges  one  of  impure  deeds,  words  and  thoughts,  and  therefore  it  pre¬ 
supposes  right  speech,  right  action  and  right  livelihood.  These  are  the 
three  principles  of  sTla  or  moral  purity,  which  is  necessarily  the  pre¬ 
paratory  ground  to  meditation.  The  training  in  these  principles  is  the 
most  fundamental  aspect  of  Buddhism  and  forms  the  vital  factor  in 
contemplative  life.  Hence,  first  of  all,  one  must  school  himself  in 
moral  purity  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  middle  path,  in  order 
to  attain  full  and  immediate  results  of  meditation  in  an  ascending 
scale  of  progress.  The  disciple  who  conforms  himself  to  these  ideals 
will  acquire  self-confidence,  inward  purity,  absence  of  external  fear, 
and  thereby  mental  serenity,  factors  which  are  imperative  for  ulti¬ 
mate  success  in  meditation. 
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False  Beliefs  Lead  To  Hell  ss£ 

Fear  And  Fearlessness  In  Wrong  Places 

22  (8)  The  Story  of  A  Group  of  Bad  Ascetics 

(Verses  31 6  &  31 7) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
these  verses,  with  reference  to  Nigantha  ascetics,  who  covered 
only  the  front  part  of  their  bodies. 

One  day,  some  Niganthas  went  on  an  alms-round  with  their 
bowls  covered  with  a  piece  of  cloth.  Some  monks,  seeing 
them,  commented,  “These  Nigantha  ascetics  who  cover  the 
front  part  of  the  body  are  more  respectable  compared  to  those 
Acelaka  ascetics  who  go  about  without  wearing  anything.” 
Hearing  this  comment,  those  ascetics  retorted,  “Yes,  indeed, 
we  do  cover  up  our  front  part  (by  covering  our  bowls);  but  we 
cover  it  up  not  out  of  shame  in  going  naked.  We  only  cover  up 
our  bowls  to  keep  away  dust  from  our  food,  for  even  dust  con¬ 
tains  life.” 

When  the  monks  reported  what  the  Nigantha  ascetics  said,  the 
Buddha  replied,  “Monks,  those  ascetics  who  go  about  covering 
only  the  front  part  of  their  bodies  are  not  ashamed  of  what  they 
should  be  ashamed  of,  but  they  are  ashamed  of  what  they 
should  not  be  ashamed  of;  because  of  their  wrong  view  they 
will  only  go  to  bad  destinations.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  316) 

alajjitaye  lajjanti  lajjitaye  na  lajjare  miccha 
ditthi  samaddna  sattd  duggatim  gacchanti 
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alajjitaye :  in  what  one  should  not  be  ashamed  of;  lajjanti : 
(if  someone)  were  to  be  ashamed;  lajjitaye :  and  in  what 
one  should  be  ashamed  of;  na  lajjare :  one  is  not  ashamed; 
miccha  ditthi  samaddna :  embracing  false  beliefs;  sattdi: 
these  beings;  duggatim :  to  woeful  states  (hell);  gacchanti : 
depart 

Those  who  are  ashamed  of  what  they  should  not  be  ashamed 
of,  and  those  who  are  unashamed  of  what  they  should  be 
ashamed  of,  all  those  who  embrace  false  views  go  to  woeful 
states  (hell). 


Explanatory  Translation  (317) 

abhaye  bhayadassind ,  bhaye  cabhayadassino  mic- 
chaditthi  samaddna  sattd  duggatim  gacchanti 


abhaye :  in  what  should  not  be  afraid  of:  bhayadassind  ca\ 
those  who  see  fear;  bhaye :  in  what  should  be  afraid  of; 
abhayadassino  ca\  seeing  no  fear;  micchaditthi samaddna: 
embracing  false  beliefs;  sattd :  those  beings;  duggatim :  to 
woeful  states  (hell);  gacchanti'.  depart 

There  are  some  who  are  afraid  of  what  they  should  not  fear. 
There  are  also  some  who  are  not  afraid  of  what  they  should  re¬ 
ally  fear.  They  all,  who  embrace  false  beliefs,  go  to  woeful 
states. 


Commentary 

This  was  occasioned  by  the  behaviour  of  group  of  niganthas  (naked  as¬ 
cetics).  In  Buddha’s  day  Jambudlpa  teemed  with  various  spiritual  and 
religious  systems  led  by  a  variety  of  persons. 


There  are  frequent  references  in  Buddhist  literature  to  some  six  senior 
contemporaries  of  the  Buddha,  for  instance,  in  the  digha-nikaya  (the 
Samannaphala-sutta  and  its  counterpart  in  Sanskrit).  It  appears  from 
the  contact  of  these  references  that  Ajatasatru,  the  king  of  Magadha, 
met  a  number  of  these  teachers  and  asked  them  each  separately  to  state 
in  clear  and  unambiguous  terms  the  result  of  their  ascetic  practices.  All 
of  them  were  well  known  in  the  country  as  founders  of  religious 
schools  with  a  large  following.  Their  names  and  the  special  doctrines 
they  held  are  briefly  stated  in  the  text.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
information  supplied  is  prejudiced  as  it  emanates  from  their  opponents; 
in  fact,  the  mis-statements  they  make  are  partly  due  to  design  and 
partly  to  ignorance.  All  the  same,  it  is  interesting  to  study  their  views 
in  order  to  understand  correctly  as  well  as  to  appreciate  the  views  of 
the  founder  of  Buddhism. 


Of  these  six  thinkers,  Nigantha  Nataputta,  who  is  none  other  than 
Mahavlra,  the  founder,  or  according  to  the  Jaina  tradition,  the  last 
prophet  of  the  present  world  cycle,  seems  to  have  been  slightly  older 
than  the  Buddha.  He  preached  ethical  doctrines  without  apparently 
knowing  that  similar  ideas  had  been  held  by  an  incomparably  senior 
ascetic,  Parsva.  The  latter  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  Mahavlra’ s  pred¬ 
ecessor  and  is  believed  to  have  lived  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  be¬ 
fore  Mahavlra.  Parsva’ s  ethical  code  consisted  of  four  rules,  whereas 
that  of  Mahavlra  consisted  of  five.  Of  these,  the  first  three,  viz.,  not  to 
kill  living  things,  not  to  take  articles  of  use  unless  they  are  given,  and 
not  to  tell  a  lie,  are  common  to  the  schools  of  both  Parsva  and 
Mahavlra.  The  fourth  rule  in  Parsva’ s  teaching,  that  of  aparigralm,  not 
to  have  any  worldly  possessions  including  a  wife,  was  split  up  into  two 
by  Mahavlra  to  make  up  his  code  of  five.  Not  to  take  a  wife,  or  to  lead 
a  celibate  life,  which  is  the  fourth  rule  in  Mahavlra’ s  code,  and  not  to 
have  worldly  possessions  except  clothes,  which  is  the  fifth  rule  in 
Mahavlra’ s  code,  seem  to  constitute  jointly  the  fourth  rule  of  Parsva. 
The  main  difference  in  the  practical  or  external  aspects  of  Parsva’ s  and 
Mahavlra’ s  code  of  conduct  thus  seems  to  have  been  that  while  Parsva 
and  his  followers  were  acelakds  or  naked,  Mahavlra  and  his  followers 
wore  white  garments,  but  refused  to  have  any  other  paraphernalia.  In 
other  words,  the  Jaina  faith  as  preached  by  Mahavlra  is  the  same  as 
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Parsva’ s,  but  somewhat  more  modern.  It  was  natural  therefore  that 
these  two  schools  should  have  become  one  as  they  actually  did  some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Parsva,  when  the  disci¬ 
ples  of  Parsva  and  those  of  Mahavlra  met  at  Sravasti  and  brought  about 
the  union.  Later,  the  Jainas  explained  this  fusion  of  schools  differently 
by  adding  twenty-two  prophets  to  precede  Parsva,  thereby  making 
Parsva  the  twenty-third  and  Mahavlra  the  twenty-fourth  of  their  proph¬ 
ets.  It  would,  however,  be  quite  correct  to  hold  that  Parsva  and 
Mahavlra  independently  evolved  a  philosophy  and  a  religious  system 
which  had  identical  tenets. 

In  the  Samannaphala-sutta  Nigantha  Nataputta  is  mentioned  as  having 
held  the  doctrine  of  four-fold  restraint:  restraint  from  the  use  of  cold 
water  as  it  contains  life,  and  from  sinful  activities  such  as  killing  and 
sexual  intercourse.  He  was  free  from  all  sins  and  had  purified  himself. 
In  the  Udumbarika-slhanada-sutta  the  restraints  ascribed  to  him  are  dif¬ 
ferent,  but  identical  with  the  four  vows  of  Parsva. 

According  to  Jaina  sources,  however  Jainism  is  not  a  purely  ethical 
system,  but  also  a  philosophy  based  on  the  doctrine  of  many  possi¬ 
bilities,  known  as  anekanta  or  syddvdda.  The  doctrine  looks  at  two  as¬ 
pects  of  everything,  the  eternal  and  the  non-eternal.  The  soul  under¬ 
goes  migration  according  to  good  or  bad  deeds.  As  Jainism  regards  the 
existence  of  jiva  (life)  in  everything,  it  enjoins  such  behaviour  as  does 
not  cause  injury  to  any  jiva.  The  soul  becomes  impure  and  is  engulfed 
by  samsdra  if  it  is  subjected  to  the  influence  of  sense  objects,  in  order 
to  keep  the  soul  pure  from  their  contamination,  and  to  secure  its  re¬ 
lease,  it  is  necessary  to  practice  restraint.  To  achieve  this  one  must  re¬ 
sort  to  or  acquire  right  knowledge,  faith  and  conduct.  Buddhist 
sources,  for  instance  the  Anguttara,  and  the  seventy-four  sutta  of  the 
ekanipdta,  ridicule  the  Jaina  doctrine,  particularly  its  idea  of  overcom¬ 
ing  sin,  its  restraint  on  movements  and  its  insistence  on  certain  types  of 
clothing. 

The  next  important  contemporary  of  the  Buddha  was  Makkhali  Gosala. 
He  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  acelakds  or  naked  ones,  and,  as  the  first 
part  of  his  name  indicates,  carried  a  staff  of  bamboo  ( maskarin ).  It  is 
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said  that  he  was,  for  some  time,  a  disciple  of  Mahavlra,  but  later  broke 
away  from  him.  Afterwards,  he  probably  founded  an  independent 
school  known  as  the  Ajlvika  school.  Later  writers  mention  two  prede¬ 
cessors,  Nanda  Vaccha  and  Kisa  Samkicca,  thus  giving  this  school 
three  prophets.  This  sect  is  now  extinct,  but  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
popularity  and  even  royal  patronage.  The  doctrine  advocated  by 
Gosala  is  styled  samsara-visuddhi  or  the  doctrine  of  attaining  purity 
only  by  passing  through  all  kind  of  existence.  Gosala  did  not  believe 
that  there  was  any  special  cause  for  either  the  misery  of  human  beings 
or  for  their  deliverance.  He  did  not  believe  in  human  effort,  and  held 
that  all  creatures  were  helpless  against  destiny.  He  maintained  that  all 
creatures,  whether  wise  or  foolish,  were  destined  to  pass  through 
samsdra  and  that  their  misery  would  come  to  an  end  at  the  completion 
of  the  cycle.  No  human  effort  would  reduce  or  lengthen  this  period. 
Like  a  ball  of  thread,  samsdra  had  a  fixed  term  through  which  every 
being  must  pass. 

The  remaining  four  teachers,  who  are  mentioned  as  contemporaries  of 
the  Buddha,  did  not  leave  their  mark  on  posterity  as  did  Mahavlra  and, 
to  a  lesser  degree,  Gosala. 
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Right  And  Wrong 


22  (9)  The  Story  of  the  Disciples  of  Non-Buddhist  Teachers 

(Verses  31 8  &  31 9) 

While  residing  at  the  Nigrodarama  Monastery,  the  Buddha 
spoke  these  verses,  with  reference  to  some  disciples  of  the  Tit- 
thls  (non-Buddhist  ascetics). 

The  disciples  of  the  Titthls  did  not  want  their  children  to  mix 
with  the  children  of  the  followers  of  the  Buddha.  They  often 
told  their  children,  “Do  not  go  to  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  do 
not  pay  obeisance  to  the  monks  of  the  Sakyan  clan.”  On  one 
occasion,  while  the  TitthI  boys  were  playing  with  a  Buddhist 
boy  near  the  entrance  to  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  they  felt  very 
thirsty.  As  the  children  of  the  disciples  of  Titthls  had  been  told 
by  their  parents  not  to  enter  a  Buddhist  monastery,  they  asked 
the  Buddhist  boy  to  go  to  the  monastery  and  bring  some  water 
for  them.  The  young  Buddhist  boy  went  to  pay  obeisance  to  the 
Buddha  after  he  had  a  drink  of  water,  and  told  the  Buddha 
about  his  friends  who  were  forbidden  by  their  parents  to  enter  a 
Buddhist  monastery.  The  Buddha  then  told  the  boy  to  tell  the 
non-Buddhist  boys  to  come  and  have  water  at  the  monastery. 
When  those  boys  came,  the  Buddha  gave  them  a  discourse  to 
suit  their  various  dispositions.  As  a  result,  those  boys  became 
established  in  faith  in  the  Three  Gems  i.e.,  the  Buddha,  the 
Dhamma  and  the  Sangha. 

When  the  boys  went  home,  they  talked  about  their  visit  to  the 
Jetavana  Monastery  and  about  the  Buddha  teaching  them  the 
Three  Gems.  The  parents  of  the  boys,  being  ignorant,  cried, 
“Our  sons  have  been  disloyal  to  our  faith,  they  have  been  ru¬ 
ined.”  Some  intelligent  neighbours  advised  the  wailing  parents 
to  stop  weeping  and  to  send  their  sons  to  the  Buddha.  Some- 
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how  they  agreed  and  the  boys,  as  well  as  their  parents,  went  to 
the  Buddha. 

The  Buddha,  knowing  why  they  had  come  recited  the  stanzas 
to  them. 

At  the  end  of  the  discourse,  all  those  people  came  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  faith  in  the  Three  Gems,  and  after  listening  to  the 
Buddha’s  further  discourse,  they  subsequently  attained 
sotapatti  fruition. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  318) 

avajje  vajjadassind  vajje  cd  vajjadassind  ca  mic- 
chaditthisamaddnd  sattd  duggatim  gacchanti 

avajje :  what  is  not  wrong;  vajjadassind :  they  take  as 
wrong;  vajje  ca:  in  what  is  wrong;  vajjadassind :  they  see 
the  wrong;  micchaditthisamadand :  embracing  such  false 
beliefs;  sattd :  those  beings;  duggatim :  to  woeful  states; 
gacchanti :  depart 

Those  who  take  what  is  correct  as  incorrect,  and  those  who 
take  what  is  not  correct  as  correct,  both  of  these  go  to  woeful 
states  when  they  depart  because  of  their  false  beliefs. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  319) 

vajjam  ca  vajjato  hatva ,  avajjam  avajjato  ca  sam- 
maditthisamaddnd  sattd  suggatim  gacchanti 

vajjam :  what  is  wrong;  vajjato :  as  wrong;  hatva:  having 
known;  avajjam:  what  is  not  wrong;  avajjato:  as  not 
wrong;  sammaditthisamadand:  those  who  take  right  views; 
sattd:  beings;  suggatim:  to  heaven;  gacchanti:  go 

They  regard  error  as  error,  and  what  is  right  as  right.  Those 
people  who  embrace  right  views  go  to  heaven. 
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Commentary 


The  social  environment  of  the  Buddha’s  day  saw  an  intricate  mix  of 
various  religions  and  spiritual  systems.  Some  of  these  systems  were  led 
by  people  who  were  antagonistic  to  the  Buddha.  The  incident  that  gave 
rise  to  these  verses  shows  how  non-Buddhist  parents  tried  to  prevent 
their  children  from  entering  Jetavana  Monastery.  Another  note  on  reli¬ 
gious  leaders  who  were  the  contemporaries  of  the  Buddha. 


There  are  frequent  references  in  Buddhist  literature  to  some  six  senior 
contemporaries  of  the  Buddha,  for  instance,  in  the  DTgha-Nikaya  (the 
Samannciphcila-Sutta  and  its  counterpart  in  Sanskrit).  It  appears  from 
the  context  of  these  references  that  Ajatasattu,  the  king  of  Magadha, 
met  a  number  of  these  teachers  and  asked  them  each  separately  to  state 
in  clear  and  unambiguous  terms  the  result  of  their  ascetic  practices.  All 
of  them  were  well  known  in  the  country  as  founders  of  religious 
schools  with  a  large  following.  Their  names  and  the  special  doctrines 
they  held  are  briefly  stated  in  the  text.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
information  supplied  is  prejudiced  as  it  emanates  from  their  opponents; 
in  fact,  the  mis-statements  they  make  are  partly  due  to  design  and 
partly  to  ignorance.  All  the  same,  it  is  interesting  to  study  their  views 
in  order  to  understand  correctly  as  well  as  to  appreciate  the  views  of 
the  founder  of  Buddhism. 


There  were  several  individuals  who  were  leading  religious  lives 
according  to  their  respective  convictions  in  quest  of  the  truth.  Among 
them  there  were  six  religious  teachers  who  were  well  known  in  several 
kingdoms  of  North  India,  and  who  had  considerable  followings. 

These  six  teachers  were,  Purana  Kassapa,  Makkhali  Gosala,  Ajita 
Kesakambali,  Pakudha  Kaccayana,  Samjaya  Bellatthiputta  and  Ni- 
gantha  Nathaputta. 

Besides  these  six  teachers,  there  were  other  teachers  such  as  Nanda 
Vaccha  and  Kisa  Samkicca. 
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Of  these  six  thinkers,  Nigantha  Nathaputta,  who  is  none  other  than 
Mahavlra,  the  founder,  or  according  to  the  Jaina  tradition,  the  last 
prophet  of  the  present  world  cycle,  seems  to  have  been  slightly  older 
than  the  Buddha.  He  preached  ethical  doctrines  without  apparently 
knowing  that  similar  ideas  had  been  held  by  an  incomparably  senior 
ascetic,  Parsva.  The  latter  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  Mahavlra’ s  pred¬ 
ecessor  and  is  believed  to  have  lived  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  be¬ 
fore  Mahavlra.  Parsva’ s  ethical  code  consisted  of  four  rules,  whereas 
that  of  Mahavlra  consisted  of  five.  Of  these,  the  first  three,  viz.,  not  to 
kill  living  things,  not  to  take  articles  of  use  unless  they  are  given,  and 
not  to  tell  a  lie,  are  common  to  the  schools  of  both  Parsva  and 
Mahavlra.  The  fourth  rule  in  Parsva’ s  teaching,  that  of  aparigraha,  not 
to  have  any  worldly  possessions  including  a  wife,  was  split  up  into  two 
by  Mahavlra  to  make  up  his  code  of  five.  Not  to  take  a  wife  or  to  lead  a 
celibate  life,  which  is  the  fourth  rule  in  Mahavlra’ s  code,  and  not  to 
have  worldly  possessions  except  clothes,  which  is  the  fifth  rule  in 
Mahavlra’ s  code,  seem  to  constitute  jointly  the  fourth  rule  of  Parsva. 
The  main  difference  in  the  practical  or  external  aspects  of  Parsva’ s  and 
Mahavlra’ s  code  of  conduct  thus  seems  to  have  been  that  while  Parsva 


and  his  followers  were  acelakas  or  naked,  Mahavlra  and  his  followers 
wore  white  garments,  but  refused  to  have  any  other  paraphernalia.  In 
other  words,  the  Jaina  faith  as  preached  by  Mahavlra  is  the  same  as 
Parsva’ s,  but  somewhat  more  modern.  It  was  natural  therefore  that 
these  two  schools  should  have  become  one  as  they  actually  did  some 
two  hundred  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Parsva,  when  the  disciples  of 
Parsva  and  those  of  Mahavlra  met  at  Sravasti  and  brought  about  the  un¬ 
ion.  Later,  the  Jainas  explained  this  fusion  of  schools  differently  by 
adding  twenty-two  prophets  to  precede  Parsva,  thereby  making  Parsva 
the  twenty-third  and  Mahavlra  the  twenty-fourth  of  their  prophets.  It 
would,  however,  be  quite  correct  to  hold  that  Parsva  and  Mahavlra  in¬ 
dependently  evolved  a  philosophy  and  a  religious  system  which  had 
identical  tenets. 


In  the  Samannaphala-sutta  Nigantha  Nathaputta  is  mentioned  as  hav¬ 
ing  held  the  doctrine  of  four-fold  restraint;  restraint  from  the  use  of 
cold  water  as  it  contains  life,  and  from  sinful  activities  such  as  killing 
and  sexual  intercourse.  He  was  free  from  all  sins  and  had  purified  him- 
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self.  In  the  Udumbarika-sihanada-sutta  the  restraints  ascribed  to  him 
are  different,  but  identical  with  the  four  vows  of  Parsva. 

The  next  important  contemporary  of  the  Buddha  was  Makkhali  Gosala. 
He  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Acelakas  or  Naked  Ones,  and,  as  the 
first  part  of  his  name  indicates,  carried  a  staff  of  bamboo  (maskarin).  It 
is  said  that  he  was  for  some  time  a  disciple  of  Mahavlra,  but  later  broke 
away  from  him.  Afterwards,  he  probably  founded  an  independent 
school  known  as  the  Ajlvika  school.  Later  writers  mention  two  prede¬ 
cessors,  Nanda  Vaccha  and  Kisa  Samkicca,  thus  giving  this  school 
three  prophets.  This  sect  is  now  extinct,  but  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
popularity  and  even  royal  patronage.  The  doctrine  advocated  by 
Gosala  is  styled  samsara-visuddhi  or  the  doctrine  of  attaining  purity 
only  by  passing  through  all  kinds  of  existence.  Gosala  did  not  believe 
that  there  was  any  special  cause  for  either  the  misery  of  human  beings 
or  for  their  deliverance.  He  did  not  believe  in  human  effort,  and  held 
that  all  creatures  were  helpless  against  destiny.  He  maintained  that  all 
creatures,  whether  wise  or  foolish,  were  destined  to  pass  through 
samsara,  and  that  their  misery  would  come  to  an  end  at  the  completion 
of  the  cycle.  No  human  effort  would  reduce  or  lengthen  this  period. 
Like  a  ball  of  thread,  samsara  had  a  fixed  term,  through  which  every 
being  must  pass. 

Makkhali  Gosala  was  born  in  a  cattle  shed  (Gosala).  One  day  he  was 
following  his  master  with  a  pot  of  oil  on  his  head  on  a  muddy  ground, 
and  was  told  (Ma  Khali)  ‘Do  not  fall’,  but  he  slipped  and  fell  down.  In 
fear  he  took  to  his  heels,  but  the  master  held  him  by  his  cloth.  How¬ 
ever,  leaving  the  cloth  in  the  hands  of  the  master,  he  ran  away,  and  in 
the  village  enjoyed  the  same  reception  as  Purana  Kassapa. 

The  remaining  four  teachers,  who  are  mentioned  as  contemporaries  of 
the  Buddha,  did  not  leave  their  mark  on  posterity  as  did  Mahavlra  and, 
to  a  lesser  degree,  Gosala. 

Purana  Kassapa’ s  clan  name  was  Kassapa,  and  he  was  called  Purana 
(one  who  completes)  as  he  completed  the  list  of  one  hundred  slaves  in 
a  house,  with  his  birth.  As  he  was  ill-treated  in  that  house,  he  escaped 
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from  there  only  to  be  robbed  of  his  clothes  by  thieves.  As  he  did  not 
know  how  to  cover  himself  with  anything  else,  such  as  grass  or  reeds, 
he  entered  a  village  without  any  clothing  on.  People  who  saw  him 
thought  that  he  was  a  sanctified  ascetic,  who  had  no  attachment  to  an¬ 
ything  and  began  to  offer  him  food,  and  look  after  him.  Though  he  re¬ 
ceived  garments  later,  he  did  not  want  them,  as  the  people  honoured 
him  for  his  non-attachment  to  clothes.  Such  was  the  beginning  of  his 
asceticism,  and  he  in  due  course  had  a  following  of  five  hundred 
ascetics. 


Ajitha  Kesakambali  was  so  known  as  he  used  to  wear  a  garment  made 
of  human  hair  which  was  cool  in  the  cold  season,  and  warm  in  the  hot 
season,  and  which  smelt  foul  and  was  uncomfortable  to  the  body. 

Pakudha  Kaccayana  always  avoided  cold  water.  When  he  crossed  a 
river  or  a  stream,  he  considered  his  precepts  violated,  and  would  put  up 
a  stupa  of  sand  to  restore  his  precepts. 

Samjaya  B  ellatthiputta  was  the  son  of  Bellattha.  Nigantha  Nathaputta 
was  the  son  of  Natha,  and  claimed  to  have  no  attachment  to  anything, 
and  never  wore  any  garments. 

Long  before  the  enlightenment  of  the  Buddha,  these  six  teachers  had 
been  travelling  in  various  kingdoms  and  preaching  their  religious  ten¬ 
ets.  They  had  established  themselves  as  recognized  religious  teachers, 
and  were  well  known  among  the  people. 


When  they  arrived  at  Savatthi,  in  the  course  of  their  wanderings,  their 
followers  went  and  told  King  Pasenadi  of  the  arrival  in  their  city  of 
these  teachers  and  that  they  were  enlightened.  The  king  said: 


“You  yourselves  may  invite  and  bring  them  to  the  palace.”  The  people 
went  and  informed  them  that  the  King  invited  them  to  meals  at  the  pal¬ 
ace.  However,  they  showed  no  interest  in  accepting  the  invitation.  As 
the  people  requested  them  repeatedly  to  come  to  the  palace,  they  con¬ 
sented,  out  of  courtesy  to  their  followers,  and  went  to  the  palace 
together. 
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The  King  offered  them  seats,  but  they  did  not  sit  on  expensive  seats, 
and  sat  on  benches  and  on  the  floor.  The  King,  knowing  from  their 
conduct  that  they  could  have  no  substance  in  their  minds,  offered  them 
no  food,  but  asked  at  once  whether  they  were  enlightened  ones.  They 
knew  that  if  they  professed  to  be  enlightened,  the  King  would  question 
them  as  to  their  enlightenment,  and  on  their  failure  to  satisfy  him  he 
would  inflict  bodily  injury  on  them.  Therefore,  in  their  own  interest, 
they  confessed  that  they  were  not  enlightened.  The  King  sent  them  out 
of  the  palace.  As  they  were  coming  out  of  the  palace,  their  followers 
asked: 

“Did  the  King  ask  questions,  and  did  he  treat  you  well?”  They  said: 
“The  King  asked  us  whether  we  are  enlightened,  but  as  the  King  would 
be  unable  to  understand  what  we  say  as  enlightened  ones,  and  would 
be  displeased  towards  us,  out  of  sheer  sympathy  for  him,  we  said  that 
we  are  not  enlightened.  As  for  us,  we  are  enlightened,  indeed,  and  our 
enlightenment  cannot  be  washed  out  even  with  water.” 
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Chapter 


The  Great 


Buddha’s  Endurance  ss£  The  Disciplined 
Animal  ^  The  Most  Disciplined  Animal 

23  (1)  On  Subduing  Oneself  (Verses  320, 321  &  322) 

While  residing  at  the  Ghositarama  Monastery,  the  Buddha 
spoke  these  verses,  with  reference  to  the  patience  and  endur¬ 
ance  manifested  by  himself  when  abused  by  the  hirelings  of 
Magandiya,  one  of  the  three  queens  of  King  Udena. 

Once,  the  father  of  Magandiya,  being  very  much  impressed  by 
the  personality  and  looks  of  the  Buddha,  had  offered  his  very 
beautiful  daughter  in  marriage  to  Gotama  Buddha.  But  the 
Buddha  refused  his  offer  and  said  that  he  did  not  like  to  touch 
such  a  thing  which  was  full  of  filth  and  excreta,  even  with  his 
feet.  On  hearing  this  remark  both  Magandiya’ s  father  and 
mother,  discerning  the  truth  of  the  remark,  attained  anagami 
fruition.  Magandiya,  however,  regarded  the  Buddha  as  her  arch 
enemy  and  was  bent  on  having  her  revenge  on  him. 

Later,  she  became  one  of  the  three  queens  of  King  Udena. 
When  Magandiya  heard  that  the  Buddha  had  come  to 
Kosambi,  she  hired  some  citizens  and  their  servants  to  abuse 
the  Buddha  when  he  entered  the  city  on  an  alms -round.  Those 
hirelings  followed  the  Buddha  and  abused  him,  using  such 
abusive  words  as  thief,  fool,  camel,  donkey,  one  bound  for 
niraya.  Hearing  those  abusive  words,  the  Venerable  Ananda 
pleaded  with  the  Buddha  to  leave  the  town  and  go  to  another 
place.  But  the  Buddha  refused  and  said,  “In  another  town  also 
we  might  be  abused  and  it  is  not  feasible  to  move  out  every 
time  one  is  abused.  It  is  better  to  solve  a  problem  in  the  place 
where  it  arises.  I  am  like  an  elephant  in  a  battlefield;  like  an  el¬ 
ephant  who  withstands  the  arrows  that  come  from  all  quarters, 
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I  also  will  bear  patiently  the  abuses  that  come  from  people 
without  morality.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  320) 

hi  bahujjand  dussilo  sahgdme  capdto  patitam 
saram  nago  iva  aham  ativakyam  titikkhissam 

hi:  as;  bahujjand :  a  majority;  dussild :  are  unvirtuous; 
sahgdme :  in  the  battle:  capdto :  released  from  the  bow; 
patitam :  shot;  saram:  like  an  arrow;  nago  iva:  like  an  ele¬ 
phant;  aham:  I  will;  ativakyam:  abuses  -  words  that  go 
beyond  the  limits  of  propriety;  titikkhissam:  endure 

I  will  endure  the  words  of  the  unvirtuous  who  make  statements 
that  go  beyond  the  limits  of  decency.  This  is  just  as  the  ele¬ 
phant  that  endures  arrows  in  battle.  The  unvirtuous,  of  course, 
are  the  majority  in  the  world. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  321) 


dantam  samitim  nayanti  dantam  abhiruhati  yo 

ativakyam  titikkhati  danto  manussesu  settho 

+/  •  •  • 


dantam:  the  disciplined  (elephant  or  horse);  samitim:  to  a 
gathering;  nayanti:  is  led;  raja:  the  king;  abhiruhati: 
mounts;  yd:  if  someone;  ativakyam:  harsh  words;  state¬ 
ments  that  go  beyond  the  limits  of  decency;  titikkhati: 
endures;  danto:  disciplined;  so:  he;  manussesu:  among 
men;  settho:  is  great 

It  is  the  disciplined  animal  (elephant  or  horse)  that  is  led  to  a 
gathering.  The  king  mounts  a  disciplined  elephant  or  horse. 
Among  men  the  disciplined  one  is  the  greatest.  He  endures  the 
harsh  words  of  the  people. 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  322) 


varam  assatara  ajamya  ca  sindhava  mahanaga 
kunjard  dantd  varam  tato  attadanto  varam 

varam:  are  noble;  assatara :  the  mules;  ajamya :  the  thor¬ 
oughbreds;  sindhava :  the  Sindhu  horses;  mahanaga 
kunjard :  the  great  tusked  elephants;  dantd :  when  tamed; 
varam:  are  noble;  tato:  more  than  all  those;  attadanto:  the 
person  who  has  disciplined  himself 

When  well  trained,  mules  are  useful.  Sindhu  thoroughbreds  are 
outstanding  among  horses.  Of  great  elephants  those  of  the 
Kunjara  breed  are  the  greatest.  But,  of  all,  the  best  is  the  person 
who  has  tamed  himself. 


Commentary 

Virtues  of  the  Buddha:  These  verses  extol  the  virtues  of  the  Buddha. 
The  Buddha  himself  declares  that  he  will  endure  the  unvirtuous  words 
of  indecent  people.  The  Buddha  is  described  as  possessing  nine  intrin¬ 
sic  virtues.  They  are: 

(1)  araham :  The  Buddha  is  depicted  as  an  arahat  in  five  aspects, 
namely: 

(a)  he  has  discarded  all  defilements; 

(b)  he  has  suppressed  all  the  enemies  connected  with  the  eradication  of 
defilements; 

(c)  he  has  destroyed  the  spokes  of  the  wheel  of  existence; 

(d)  he  is  worthy  of  being  given  offerings  and  paid  homage,  and 

(e)  he  withheld  no  secrets  in  his  character  or  in  his  teachings. 

The  Buddha  was  the  greatest  figure  in  human  history,  perfect,  in- 
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fallible,  blameless  and  spotless.  At  the  foot  of  the  Bodhi-tree  He  con¬ 
quered  all  evil  and  attained  the  highest  stage  of  sanctity.  He  put  an  end 
to  all  sufferings  with  His  attainment  of  Nibbana.  He  was  the  world 
honoured  one  so  worthy  of  homage  in  all  respects.  His  teaching  con¬ 
tains  no  mysteries  or  secrets  and  is  like  an  open  book  for  all  to  come 
and  see. 


(2)  samma-sambuddhd :  The  Buddha  was  designated  as  Sammd- 
Sambuddhd  because  He  comprehended  the  existence  of  the  world  in  its 
proper  perspective  and  He  discovered  the  four  noble  truths  through  His 
own  comprehension.  Born  a  prince,  He  renounced  the  world  and  strove 
for  six  long  years  seeking  enlightenment.  During  this  period,  He  ap¬ 
proached  all  the  renowned  teachers  of  the  day  and  tried  all  the  methods 
His  teachers  could  teach  Him.  Having  achieved  the  attainment  even 
equivalent  to  that  of  His  teachers.  He  still  could  not  find  the  elusive 
goal  of  enlightenment.  Finally,  through  His  research  and  rational  un¬ 
derstanding  and  treading  a  middle  path,  thus  departing  from  the  tradi¬ 
tional  way  of  legendary  religious  beliefs  and  practices,  He  found  the  fi¬ 
nal  solution  to  the  universal  problems  of  unsatisfactoriness,  conflict 
and  disappointments  (< dukkha ).  He  discovered  the  law  of  dependent 
origination  -  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  which  He  assessed  as  the  real¬ 
ity  of  the  world,  thereby  becoming  the  supreme  Enlightened  One. 


(3)  vijja-carana  sampanno :  This  term  vijjd-carana  sampanno,  meant 
that  the  Buddha  was  endowed  with  perfect  clear  vision  and  exemplary 
good  conduct.  It  has  two  significant  aspects  as  indicated  in  the  three¬ 
fold  knowledge  and  eight-fold  wisdom,  The  three-fold  knowledge  is 
listed  as  follows: 


(a)  Firstly,  the  Buddha  could  recall  His  past  birth  and  trace  back  His 
previous  existences  as  well  as  those  of  others. 


(b)  Secondly,  apart  from  being  able  to  recount  the  past  He  had  the 
unique  foresight  of  being  able  to  see  into  the  future  and  visualise 
the  whole  universe  at  any  single  moment. 


(c)  Thirdly,  He  had  that  deep  penetrating  knowledge  pertaining  to 
arahathood. 
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On  the  eightfold  wisdom,  the  Buddha  was  listed  as  having  the  unique 
gift  of  insight,  the  power  of  performing  supernormal  feats,  a  divine  ear, 
the  power  of  reading  other’s  thoughts,  various  physical  powers,  ability 
to  recollect  past  births,  a  divine  eye,  and  exquisite  knowledge  pertain¬ 
ing  to  a  life  of  serene  holiness. 

With  regard  to  the  word  carana  or  good  conduct,  this  aspect  is  divided 
into  fifteen  different  categories  or  types  of  virtues  which  were  fully  im¬ 
bued  in  the  Buddha.  These  additional  virtues  are  classified  as  restraint 
in  deed  and  word,  restraint  in  the  absorption  of  sense  effects,  modera¬ 
tion  in  the  consumption  of  food,  avoidance  of  excessive  sleep,  mainte¬ 
nance  of  crystal  clear  vision  in  faith,  realisation  of  shame  in  commit¬ 
ting  evil,  realisation  of  fear  in  committing  evil,  thirst  for  knowledge, 
energy,  mindfulness  and  understanding  -  the  four  trends  pertaining  to 
the  material  sphere.  Panna  and  karuna  are  reflected  as  wisdom  and 
compassion,  both  of  which  are  the  basic  twin  virtues  of  the  Buddha. 
Panna  endowed  him  with  wisdom  whilst  karuna  bestowed  him  with 
compassion  to  be  of  service  to  mankind.  He  realised  through  his  wis¬ 
dom  what  is  good  and  what  is  not  good  for  all  beings  and  through  His 
compassion  He  led  His  followers  away  from  evil  and  misery.  The  great 
virtues  of  the  Buddha  enabled  Him  to  show  in  His  dispensation  the 
highest  degree  of  brotherhood  and  the  sterling  qualities  to  be  found  in 
all  beings. 


(4)  sugato :  The  Buddha  was  also  designated  as  sugato,  which  means 
that  His  path  is  good,  the  destination  is  excellent  and  the  words  and 
methods  used  to  show  the  path  are  harmless  and  blameless.  The 
Buddha’s  path  to  the  attainment  of  bliss  is  correct  and  pure,  straight, 
direct  and  certain. 


His  words  are  sublime  and  infallible.  Many  well-known  historians  and 
great  scientists  have  commented  that  the  only  religious  teaching  which 
has  remained  unchallenged  by  science  and  free-thinkers  is  the 
Buddha’s  Word. 


(5)  lokavidu :  The  term  lokavidu  is  applied  to  the  Buddha  as  the  one 
with  exquisite  knowledge  of  the  world.  The  Buddha  had  experienced, 
known  and  penetrated  into  all  aspects  of  worldly  life,  physical  as  well 
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as  spiritual.  He  was  the  first  to  make  the  observation  that  there  were 
thousands  of  world  systems  in  the  universe.  He  was  the  first  to  declare 
that  the  world  was  nothing  but  conceptual.  In  His  words,  it  is  regarded 
as  pointless  to  speculate  on  the  origin  and  the  end  of  the  world  or  uni¬ 
verse.  He  taught  that  the  origin  of  the  world,  its  cessation  and  the  path 
to  the  cessation  thereof  is  to  be  found  within  the  fathom  long  body  - 
the  human  being  with  its  perceptions  and  consciousness. 


(6)  anuttard  purisa-damma-sarathT.  Anuttaro  means  matchless  and 
unsurpassed.  Purisa-damma  refers  to  individuals  to  whom  the  gift  of 
the  Dhamma  is  to  be  endowed  whereas  sdratJ  means  a  leader.  These 
three  terms  taken  together  imply  an  incomparable  leader  capable  of 
bringing  wayward  men  to  the  path  of  righteousness.  Amongst  those 
who  were  persuaded  to  follow  the  path  of  the  Dhamma  and  to  shun 
evil  were  notoriously  evil  men  like  Angulimala,  Alawaka  and  Nala- 
giri;  robbers,  cannibals  and  recalcitrants  such  as  Saccaka.  All  of  them 
were  brought  into  the  fold  of  the  Dhamma,  and  some  even  attained 
sainthood  within  their  life-time.  Even  Devadatta,  the  arch-enemy  of 
the  Buddha,  was  rehabilitated  by  the  Buddha  through  His  great 
compassion. 


(7)  sattha  deva-manussananr.  The  translation  of  this  term  is  that  the 
Buddha  was  a  Buddha  of  devas  and  men.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  devas,  as 
used  in  this  context,  refers  to  beings  who  by  their  own  good  kamma 
have  evolved  beyond  the  human  stage,  which  is  not  regarded  as  the  fi¬ 
nal  stage  of  biological  evolution.  Devas  in  the  Buddhist  context  have 
no  connection  with  ancient  traditional  theological  myths.  The  Buddha 
was  a  remarkable  Buddha  who  was  flexible  and  capable  of  devising  di¬ 
verse  techniques  suited  to  the  calibre  and  different  mentalities  of  devas 
and  human  beings.  He  instructed  everyone  to  lead  a  righteous  way  of 
life.  The  Buddha  was  indeed  a  universal  Buddha. 


(8)  Buddhd :  This  particular  term,  Buddhd,  would  appear  to  be  a  re¬ 
petition  of  the  second  in  this  category,  although  it  has  its  own  con¬ 
notation.  Buddho  means  that  the  Buddha,  being  omniscient,  possessed 
the  extraordinary  power  of  being  able  to  convince  others  of  His  great 
discovery  through  His  exquisite  art  of  teaching  others  His  Dhamma. 
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His  techniques  were  unsurpassed  by  any  other  Buddha.  The  term 
Buddhd  has  its  secondary  meaning  translated  as  awakened,  since  the 
ordinary  state  of  man  is  perpetually  in  a  state  of  stupor.  The  Buddha 
was  the  first  to  be  awakened  and  to  shake  off  this  state  of  stupor.  Sub¬ 
sequently  He  convinced  others  to  be  awake  and  to  steer  clear  from  the 
stage  of  lethargic  samsaric  sleep  or  stupor. 

(9)  bhagava :  Of  all  the  terms  used  to  describe  the  Buddha,  the  words 
Buddhd  and  bhagava,  used  separately  or  together  as  Buddhd  bhagava 
meaning  the  blessed  one,  are  the  most  popular  and  commonly  used. 

Deserving  awe  and  veneration,  Blessed  is  His  name.  Therefore,  the 
world  bhagava  has  various  meanings  as  suggested  by  some  commen¬ 
dations.  The  Buddha  was  termed  bhagava  or  the  blessed  one  because 
He  was  the  happiest  and  most  fortunate  amongst  mankind  for  having 
managed  to  conquer  all  evils,  for  expounding  the  highest  Dhamma  and 
for  being  endowed  with  supernormal  and  superhuman  intellectual 
faculties. 
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The  Right  Vehicle  To  Nibbana 


23  (2)  The  Story  of  the  Monk  Who  Had  Been 
A  Trainer  of  Elephants  (Verse  323) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse  with  reference  to  a  monk  who  had  previously  been 
an  elephant  trainer. 

On  one  occasion,  some  monks  saw  an  elephant  trainer  and  his 
elephant  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Aciravati.  As  the  trainer  was 
finding  it  difficult  to  control  the  elephant,  one  of  the  monks, 
who  was  an  ex-elephant  trainer,  told  the  other  monks  how  it 
could  be  easily  handled.  The  elephant  trainer,  hearing  him,  did 
as  was  told  by  the  monk,  and  the  elephant  was  quickly  sub¬ 
dued.  Back  at  the  monastery,  the  monks  related  the  incident  to 
the  Buddha.  The  Buddha  called  the  ex-elephant  trainer  monk 
to  him  and  said.  “O  vain  bhikkhu,  who  is  yet  far  away  from 
magga  and  phalal  You  do  not  gain  anything  by  taming  ele¬ 
phants.  There  is  no  one  who  can  get  to  a  place  where  one  has 
never  been  before  (i.e.,  Nibbana)  by  taming  elephants;  only 
one  who  has  tamed  himself  can  get  there.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  323) 

danto  dantena  sudcmtena  attand  agatam  disam 
yathd  gacchati  etehi  yanehi  nahi  gaccheyya 

danto :  the  disciplined  person;  dantena :  due  to  the  disci¬ 
pline;  sudantena :  well  disciplined;  attand :  mind;  agatam : 
not  gone  before;  disam :  region;  yathd :  in  such  a  way;  gac¬ 
chati:  goes;  etehi  yanehi:  these  vehicles;  nahi  gaccheyya: 
cannot  go 
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Indeed,  not  by  any  means  of  transport  (such  as  elephants  and 
horses)  can  one  go  to  the  place  one  has  never  been  before,  but 
by  thoroughly  taming  oneself,  the  tamed  one  can  get  to  that 
place  -  Nibbana. 


Commentary 

This  stanza  typifies  the  Buddha’s  attitude  towards  his  pupils  and  to¬ 
wards  the  world  at  large.  He  insisted  that  each  person  must  strive  for 
his  own  salvation. 

The  Buddha  disapproved  of  those  who  professed  to  have  secret  doc¬ 
trines,  saying:  Secrecy  is  the  hallmark  of  false  doctrine.  Addressing  the 
Venerable  Ananda,  his  personal  attendant,  the  Buddha  said,  “I  have 
taught  the  Dhamma,  Ananda,  without  making  any  distinction  between 
exoteric  and  esoteric  doctrine,  for  in  respect  of  the  truth,  Ananda,  the 
Buddha  has  no  such  thing  as  the  closed  fist  of  a  teacher,  who  hides 
some  essential  knowledge  from  the  pupil.  He  declared  the  Dhamma 
freely  and  equally  to  all.  He  kept  nothing  back,  and  never  wished  to  ex¬ 
tract  from  his  disciples  blind  and  submissive  faith  in  him  and  his  teach¬ 
ing.  He  insisted  on  discriminative  examination  and  intelligent  enquiry. 
In  no  uncertain  terms  did  he  urge  critical  investigation  when  he  ad¬ 
dressed  the  inquiring  Kalamas  in  a  discourse  that  has  been  rightly 
called  ‘the  first  charter  of  free  thought.’” 

To  take  anything  on  trust  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  Buddhism,  so  we  find 
this  dialogue  between  the  Buddha  and  his  disciples: 

—  If,  now,  knowing  this  and  preserving  this,  would  you  say:  ‘We  hon¬ 
our  our  Master  and  through  respect  for  him  we  respect  what  he 
teaches?’ 

—  No.  Venerable. 

—  That  which  you  affirm,  O’  disciples,  is  it  not  only  that  which  you 
yourselves  have  recognized,  seen  and  grasped? 

—  Yes,  Venerable. 
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And  in  conformity  with  this  thoroughly  correct  attitude  of  true  enquiry, 
it  is  said,  in  a  Buddhist  treatise  on  logic:  ‘As  the  wise  test  gold  by  burn¬ 
ing,  by  cutting  it  and  rubbing  it  (on  a  touchstone),  so  are  you  to  accept 
my  words  after  examining  them  and  not  merely  out  of  regard  for  me.’ 


Buddhism  is  free  from  compulsion  and  coercion  and  does  not  demand 
of  the  follower  blind  faith.  At  the  very  outset  the  skeptic  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  of  its  call  for  investigation.  Buddhism,  from  beginning 
to  end,  is  open  to  all  those  who  have  eyes  to  see  and  mind  to  under¬ 
stand. 
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The  Bound  Elephant 

23  (3)  The  Story  of  an  Old  Brahmin  (Verse  324) 


While  residing  at  the  Veluvana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse,  with  reference  to  an  old  brahmin. 


Once,  there  lived  in  Savatthi  an  old  brahmin  who  had  eight 
lakhs  in  cash.  He  had  four  sons;  when  each  one  of  the  sons  got 
married,  he  gave  one  lakh  to  him.  Thus,  he  gave  away  four 
lakhs.  Later,  his  wife  died.  His  sons  came  to  him  and  looked 
after  him  very  well;  in  fact,  they  were  very  loving  and  affec¬ 
tionate  to  him.  In  course  of  time,  somehow  they  coaxed  him  to 
give  them  the  remaining  four  lakhs.  Thus,  he  was  left  practi¬ 
cally  penniless. 


First,  he  went  to  stay  with  his  eldest  son.  After  a  few  days,  the 
daughter-in-law  said  to  him,  “Did  you  give  any  extra  hundred 


aaugnter-m-iaw  said  to  nim,  uia  yoi 
or  thousand  to  your  eldest  son?  Don’t 

houses  of  vonr  other  sons'?  Hearing  | 
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houses  of  your  other  sons?  Hearing  this,  the  old  brahmin  got 
very  angry  and  he  left  the  eldest  son’s  house  for  the  house  of 
his  second  son.  The  same  thing  happened  in  the  houses  of  all 
his  sons.  Thus,  the  old  man  became  helpless;  then,  taking  a 
staff  and  a  bowl  he  went  to  the  Buddha  for  protection  and 
advice. 


At  the  monastery,  the  brahmin  told  the  Buddha  how  his  sons 
had  treated  him  and  asked  for  his  help.  Then  the  Buddha  gave 
him  some  verses  to  memorize  and  instructed  him  to  recite  them 
wherever  there  was  a  large  gathering  of  people.  The  gist  of  the 
verses  is  this:  “My  four  foolish  sons  are  like  ogres.  They  call 
me  ‘father,  father’,  but  the  words  come  only  out  of  their 
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mouths  and  not  from  their  hearts.  They  are  deceitful  and 
scheming.  Taking  the  advice  of  their  wives  they  have  driven 
me  out  of  their  houses.  So,  now  I  have  got  to  be  begging. 
Those  sons  of  mine  are  of  less  service  to  me  than  this  staff  of 
mine.”  When  the  old  brahmin  recited  these  verses,  many  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  crowd,  hearing  him,  went  wild  with  rage  at  his  sons 
and  some  even  threatened  to  kill  them. 

At  this,  the  sons  became  frightened  and  knelt  down  at  the  feet 
of  their  father  and  asked  for  pardon.  They  also  promised  that 
starting  from  that  day  they  would  look  after  their  father  prop¬ 
erly  and  would  respect,  love  and  honour  him.  Then,  they  took 
their  father  to  their  houses;  they  also  warned  their  wives  to 
look  after  their  father  well  or  else  they  would  be  beaten  to 
death.  Each  of  the  sons  gave  a  length  of  cloth  and  sent  every 
day  a  food-tray.  The  brahmin  became  healthier  than  before  and 
soon  put  on  some  weight.  He  realized  that  he  had  been  show¬ 
ered  with  these  benefits  on  account  of  the  Buddha.  So,  he  went 
to  the  Buddha  and  humbly  requested  him  to  accept  two  food- 
trays  out  of  the  four  he  was  receiving  every  day  from  his  sons. 
Then  he  instructed  his  sons  to  send  two  food-trays  to  the 
Buddha. 

One  day,  the  eldest  son  invited  the  Buddha  to  his  house  for 
alms-food.  After  the  meal,  the  Buddha  gave  a  discourse  on  the 
benefits  to  be  gained  by  looking  after  one’s  parents.  Then  he 
related  to  them  the  story  of  the  elephant  called  Dhanapala,  who 
looked  after  his  parents.  Dhanapala  when  captured  pined  for 
the  parents  who  were  left  in  the  forest. 

At  the  end  of  the  discourse,  the  old  Brahmin  as  well  as  his  four 
sons  and  their  wives  attained  sotapatti  fruition. 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  324) 

dhanapdlako  ndma  kunjaro  katukappabhedana 
dunnivdrayo  baddho  kabalam  na  bhunjati  kunjaro 
ndgavanassa  sumarati 

dhanapdlako  ndma:  named  Dhanapala;  kabalam :  food; 
na  bhunjati :  does  not  eat;  kunjaro :  elephant;  katukappab¬ 
hedana:  deep  in  rut;  dunnivdrayo:  difficult  to  be  restrained; 
baddho:  shackled;  naga  vanassa:  the  elephant  -  forest; 
sumarati:  keeps  on  longing  for 

The  elephant,  Dhanapala,  deep  in  rut  and  uncontrollable,  in 
captivity  did  not  eat  a  morsel  as  he  yearned  for  his  native  forest 
(i.e.,  longing  to  look  after  his  parents). 

Commentary 

This  stanza  and  the  story  that  gave  rise  to  it,  have  a  marked  validity  for 
our  own  time  when  the  neglect  of  the  aged  has  become  a  crucial  social 
issue. 
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The  Slothful,  Greedy  Sleeper  Returns  To 

Samsara,  Over  And  Over 

23  (4)  The  Story  of  King  Pasenadi  of  Kosala 

(Verse  325) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse,  with  reference  to  King  Pasenadi  of  Kosala. 

One  day,  King  Pasenadi  of  Kosala  went  to  the  monastery  to 
pay  homage  to  the  Buddha  soon  after  having  a  heavy  meal. 
The  king  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  one-quarter  basketful  (half 
a  bushel  of)  cooked  rice  and  meat  curry.  While  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  the  Buddha,  the  king  felt  so  drowsy  that  he  kept  on 
nodding  and  could  hardly  keep  himself  awake.  Then  he  said  to 
the  Buddha,  “Venerable!  I  have  been  in  great  discomfort  since 
I  have  taken  my  meal.”  To  him  the  Buddha  replied,  “Yes,  O’ 
king!  Gluttons  do  suffer  in  this  manner.” 

After  hearing  the  discourse  the  king,  having  understood  the 
message,  gradually  lessened  the  amount  of  food  he  took.  As  a 
result,  he  became  much  more  active  and  alert  and  therefore 
also  happy. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  325) 

yadd  middhi  hoti  mahagghaso  ca  nivapaputtho  maha- 
varaho  iva  niddayita  samparivattasdyT  hoti  mando  punap- 
punam  gabbham  upeti 

yadd :  if  at  any  time;  middhi  hoti :  if  man  becomes  lethargic; 
mahagghaso  ca:  if  he  also  tends  to  over-eat;  nivapaputtho : 
fattened  on  grain;  mahavaraho  iva:  like  a  great  pig;  nid- 
dayita:  if  he  sleeps;  samparivattasdyT:  rolling  about; 
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mando :  that  ignorant  person;  punappunam :  repeatedly; 
gabbham :  to  the  womb;  keeps  on  coming  back 

The  stupid  one  who  is  lazy,  gluttonous,  and  drowsy,  who  just 
wallows  like  a  well-fed  pig,  is  subject  to  repeated  rebirths. 

Commentary 

This  stanza  was  occasioned  by  the  sleepiness  displayed  by  King 
Pasenadi  of  Kosala,  when  he  met  the  Buddha  after  a  heavy  meal. 

King  Pasenadi  Kosala,  the  son  of  King  Maha  Kosala,  who  reigned  in 
the  kingdom  of  Kosala  with  its  capital  at  Savatthi,  was  another  royal 
patron  of  the  Buddha.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  the  Buddha,  and  ow¬ 
ing  to  his  proficiency  in  various  arts,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
made  king  by  his  father  while  he  was  alive. 

His  conversion  must  probably  have  taken  place  during  the  very  early 
part  of  the  Buddha’s  ministry.  In  the  Samyutta  Nikaya  it  is  stated  that 
once  he  approached  the  Buddha  and  questioning  Him  about  His  perfect 
Enlightenment  referred  to  Him  as  being  young  in  years  and  young  in 
ordination. 

The  Buddha  replied  -  ‘There  are  four  objects,  O  maharaja,  that  should 
not  be  disregarded  or  despised.  They  are  a  khattiya  (a  warrior  prince),  a 
snake,  fire,  and  a  monk. 

Then  He  delivered  an  interesting  sermon  on  this  subject  to  the  king.  At 
the  close  of  the  sermon  the  king  expressed  his  great  pleasure  and  in¬ 
stantly  became  a  follower  of  the  Buddha.  Since  then  till  his  death  he 
was  deeply  attached  to  the  Buddha.  It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  the 
king  prostrated  himself  before  the  Buddha  and  stroked  His  feet  cover¬ 
ing  them  with  kisses. 

His  chief  queen,  Mallika,  a  very  devout  and  wise  lady,  well  versed  in 
the  Dhamma,  was  greatly  responsible  for  his  religious  enthusiasm. 
Like  a  true  friend,  she  had  to  act  as  his  religious  guide  on  several 
occasions. 
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One  day  the  king  dreamt  sixteen  unusual  dreams  and  was  greatly  per¬ 
turbed  in  mind,  not  knowing  their  true  significance.  His  brahmin  advis¬ 
ers  interpreted  them  to  be  dreams  portending  evil  and  instructed  him  to 
make  an  elaborate  animal  sacrifice  to  ward  them  off.  As  advised  he 
made  all  necessary  arrangements  for  this  inhuman  sacrifice  which 
would  have  resulted  in  the  loss  of  thousands  of  helpless  creatures. 
Queen  Mallika,  hearing  of  this  barbarous  act  about  to  be  perpetrated, 
persuaded  the  king  to  get  the  dreams  interpreted  by  the  Buddha  whose 
understanding  infinitely  surpassed  that  of  those  worldly  brahmins.  The 
king  approached  the  Buddha  and  mentioned  the  object  of  his  visit.  He 
related  the  sixteen  dreams  and  the  Buddha  explained  their  significance 
fully  to  him. 

Unlike  King  Bimbisara,  King  Pasenadi  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear 
several  edifying  and  instructive  discourses  from  the  Buddha.  In  the 
Samyutta  Nikaya  there  appears  a  special  section  called  the  Kosala 
Samyutta  in  which  is  recorded  most  of  the  discourses  and  talks  given 
by  the  Buddha  to  the  king. 

Once  while  the  king  was  seated  in  the  company  of  the  Buddha,  he  saw 
some  ascetics  with  hairy  bodies  and  long  nails  passing  by,  and  rising 
from  his  seat  respectfully  saluted  them  calling  out  his  name  to  them:  ‘I 
am  the  king,  your  reverences,  Pasenadi  of  the  Kosala.’  When  they  had 
gone  he  came  back  to  the  Buddha  and  wished  to  know  whether  they 
were  arahats  or  those  who  were  striving  for  arahatship.  The  Buddha 
explained  that  it  was  difficult  for  ordinary  laymen  enjoying  material 
pleasures  to  judge  whether  others  are  arahats  or  not  and  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  interesting  observations: 

‘It  is  by  association  ( samvdsena )  that  one’s  conduct  (slla)  is  to  be  un¬ 
derstood,  and  that,  too,  after  a  long  time  and  not  in  a  short  time,  by  one 
who  is  watchful  and  not  by  a  heedless  person,  by  an  intelligent  person 
and  not  by  an  unintelligent  one.  It  is  by  converse  ( samvoharena )  that 
one’s  purity  ( soceyyam )  is  to  be  understood.  It  is  in  time  of  trouble  that 
one’s  fortitude  is  to  be  understood.  It  is  by  discussion  that  one’s  wis¬ 
dom  is  to  be  understood,  and  that,  too,  after  a  long  time  and  not  in  a 
short  time,  by  one  who  is  watchful  and  not  by  a  heedless  person,  by  an 
intelligent  person  and  not  by  an  unintelligent  one.’ 
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Restrain  Mind  As  A  Mahout 

An  Elephant  In  Rut 

23  (5)  The  Story  of  Samanera  Sanu  (Verse  326) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse,  with  reference  to  a  young  samanera  named  Sanu. 

One  day,  Samanera  Sanu  was  urged  by  older  monks  to  go  up 
on  the  dais  and  recite  parts  of  the  Pali  texts.  When  he  had  fin¬ 
ished  his  recitation  he  solemnly  called  out,  “May  the  merits 
gained  by  me  today  for  reciting  these  sacred  texts  be  shared  by 
my  mother  and  my  father.”  At  that  time,  the  devas  and  a  female 
evil  spirit  who  had  been  the  mother  of  the  young  samanera  in  a 
previous  existence  were  listening  to  his  recitation.  When  they 
heard  his  words,  the  evil  spirit  was  elated  and  promptly  cried 
out,  “My  dear  son,  how  happy  I  am  to  share  your  merit;  you 
have  done  well,  my  son.  Well  done!  Well  done!  (Sadhu! 
Sadhu!).”  On  account  of  Samanera  Sanu,  the  evil  spirit  came  to 
be  very  much  respected  and  was  given  precedence  in  their  as¬ 
semblies  by  the  devas  and  other  evil  spirits. 

As  the  samanera  grew  older,  he  wanted  to  return  to  the  life  of  a 
lay  man;  he  went  home  and  asked  for  his  clothes  from  his 
mother.  His  mother  did  not  want  him  to  leave  the  order  and 
tried  to  dissuade  him  from  leaving  it,  but  he  was  quite  firm  in 
his  decision.  So,  his  mother  promised  to  give  him  the  clothes 
after  his  meal.  As  his  mother  was  busy  cooking  his  meal,  the 
evil  spirit,  who  was  his  mother  in  a  past  existence,  thought,  “If 
my  son  Sanu  leaves  the  Sangha,  I  shall  be  put  to  shame  and  be¬ 
come  a  laughing  stock  among  other  evil  spirits  and  devas;  I 
must  try  and  stop  him  leaving  the  Sangha.”  So,  the  young  sa¬ 
manera  was  possessed  by  her;  the  boy  rolled  on  the  floor,  mut- 
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tering  incoherently  with  saliva  streaming  out  of  his  mouth.  His 
mother  was  alarmed;  neighbours  came  and  tried  to  appease  the 
evil  spirits.  Then  the  evil  spirit  spoke  out,  “This  samanera 
wants  to  leave  the  religious  Sangha  and  return  to  the  life  of  a 
lay  man;  if  he  does  so  he  will  not  be  able  to  escape  from  suffer¬ 
ing.”  After  saying  those  words,  the  evil  spirit  left  the  body  of 
the  boy  and  he  became  normal  again. 

Finding  his  mother  in  tears  and  the  neighbours  crowding 
around  him,  he  asked  what  had  happened. 

His  mother  told  him  everything  that  had  happened  to  him  and 
also  explained  to  him  that  to  return  to  lay  life  after  leaving  it 
was  very  foolish;  in  fact,  even  though  living  he  would  be  like  a 
dead  person.  The  samanera  then  came  to  realize  his  mistake. 
Taking  the  three  robes  from  his  mother,  he  went  back  to  the 
monastery  and  was  soon  admitted  again  as  a  monk. 

When  told  about  Samanera  Sanu,  the  Buddha  wishing  to  teach 
him  about  the  restraint  of  mind  said,  “My  son,  one  who  does 
not  restrain  the  mind  which  wanders  about  cannot  find  happi¬ 
ness.  So,  control  your  mind  as  a  mahout  controls  an  elephant.” 

At  the  end  of  the  discourse,  Venerable  Sanu  comprehended  the 
four  noble  truths  and  later  attained  arahatship. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  326) 

pure  idam  cittam  yenicchakam  yatthakdmam  yathasukham 
cdrikam  acdri  aham  ajja  tarn  pabhinnam  hatthim  viya 
ahkusaggaho  yoniso  niggahessdmi 

pure :  earlier;  idam  cittam :  this  mind;  yenicchakam’.  which¬ 
ever  way  it  likes;  yatthakdmam’.  wherever  it  likes;  yathasu- 
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kham :  happily;  carikcim  acdri :  roamed  around;  aham :  I; 
to/to  today;  tom:  that  mind;  pabhinnam :  in  rut;  hatthim 
viya :  an  elephant;  ankusaggaho :  like  a  mahout  holding  a 
bill-hook;  yoniso :  wisely;  niggahessami :  restrain 

In  the  past  this  mind  has  wandered  as  it  liked,  wherever  it 
liked,  at  its  own  pleasure.  Now  I  will  control  my  mind  wisely, 
as  a  mahout  must  use  his  goad  to  control  an  elephant. 

Commentary 

In  Buddhist  literature  the  image  of  the  elephant  being  restrained  is  used 
as  a  parallel  to  the  act  of  the  spiritually  advanced  person  restraining 
himself. 
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The  Elephant  Mired 

23  (6)  The  Story  of  the  Elephant  Called  Paveyyaka  (Verse  327) 


While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse  with  reference  to  the  elephant  called  Paveyyaka. 

Paveyyaka  when  young  was  very  strong;  in  due  course,  he  be¬ 
came  old  and  decrepit.  One  day,  as  old  Paveyyaka  went  into  a 
pond  he  was  stuck  in  the  mire  and  could  not  get  on  to  the  shore. 
When  King  Pasenadi  of  Kosala  was  told  about  it,  he  sent  an  el¬ 
ephant  trainer  to  help  the  elephant  get  out  of  the  mire.  The  ele¬ 
phant  trainer  went  to  the  site  where  the  elephant  was.  There,  he 
made  the  musicians  strike  up  a  martial  tune.  Hearing  the  mili¬ 
tary  airs,  the  elephant  felt  as  if  he  were  on  a  battlefield;  his 
spirits  rose,  he  pulled  himself  with  all  his  might,  and  was  soon 
out  of  the  mire. 

When  the  monks  told  the  Buddha  about  this  he  said,  “Monks ! 
Just  as  that  elephant  pulled  itself  out  of  the  mire,  so  also  must 
you  all  pull  yourselves  out  of  the  mire  of  moral  defilements.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  327) 

appamadarata  hotha ,  sacittam  anurakkhatha,  panke 
satto  kuhjaro  iva  attdnam  dugga  uddharatha 

appamadarata  hotha :  take  delight  in  diligence;  sacittam : 
one’s  mind;  anurakkhatha'.  protect;  pahke :  in  mud;  satto : 
mired;  kuhjaro  iva :  like  an  elephant;  attdnam'.  one’s  mind; 
dugga'.  swampy  road  difficult  to  traverse;  uddharatha'.  lift  up 

Take  delight  in  mindfulness,  guard  your  mind  well.  As  an  ele¬ 
phant  stuck  in  the  mire  pulls  itself  out,  so  also  pull  yourself  out 
of  the  mire  of  moral  defilements. 
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Commentary 


A  method  of  instruction  favoured  by  the  Buddha  was  the  culling  of  a 
moral  or  spiritual  truth  out  of  contemporary  events.  In  this  stanza  the 
successful  effort  made  by  the  mired  elephant  to  pull  itself  out  of  the 
mud  was  made  the  occasion  to  instruct  the  monks,  that  they  themselves 
should  make  an  effort  to  pull  themselves  out  of  the  mire  of  moral  de¬ 
filements. 


There  are  other  instances  of  the  Buddha  utilizing  an  incident  to  teach 
people  the  truth.  The  following  is  one  such: 

A  monk  was  suffering  from  diarrhoea,  and  being  unable  to  get  up  was 
lying  in  his  own  excreta.  The  Buddha  entered  his  residence  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  Venerable  Ananda,  and  asked,  ‘What  is  your  ailment,  monk?” 
“Venerable,  I  am  suffering  from  diarrhoea,”  replied  the  monk,  “Is  there 
nobody  to  attend  on  you”  “No,  Venerable.”  “Why  don’t  the  fellow 
monks  attend  on  you?”  “As  I  do  not  attend  on  other  monks,  they,  too, 
do  not  attend  on  me,”  said  the  monk. 

The  Buddha  asked  Venerable  Ananda  to  go  and  bring  water.  The 
Buddha  poured  water  on  the  sick  monk,  and  Venerable  Ananda 
washed  him.  The  Buddha  took  him  by  the  head,  and  Venerable  Ananda 
held  him  by  his  feet,  and  they  placed  him  on  a  bed. 

The  Buddha  called  the  monks,  and  advised  them  that  they  should  at¬ 
tend  on  a  sick  monk,  whether  he  had  attended  on  them  nor  not.  “The 
monks  who  attend  on  the  sick,  really  attend  on  me,”  said  the  Buddha. 
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Cherish  The  Company  Of  Good 

The  Lonely  Recluse  c§C 
For  The  Solitary  The  Needs  Are  Few 

23  (7)  Admonition  to  Five  Hundred  Monks 

(Verses  328  -  330) 

This  religious  instruction  was  given  by  the  Buddha  while  he 
was  in  residence  at  Protected  Forest  near  Parileyyaka,  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  a  company  of  monks.  The  story  occurs  in  the  Yamaha 
Vagga  beginning  with  the  words,  ‘The  others  do  not  under¬ 
stand.’  For  there  it  is  said: 

It  became  known  all  over  the  Land  of  the  Rose-apple  that  the 
Buddha  was  residing  in  Protected  Forest,  attended  by  a  noble 
elephant.  From  the  city  of  Savatthi,  Anathapindika,  Visakha, 
the  eminent  female  lay  disciple,  and  other  such  great  person¬ 
ages  sent  the  following  message  to  the  Venerable  Ananda, 
“Venerable,  obtain  for  us  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  Buddha.” 
Likewise  five  hundred  monks  residing  abroad  approached  the 
Venerable  Ananda  at  the  conclusion  of  the  rainy  season  and 
made  the  following  request,  “It  is  a  long  time,  Ananda,  since 
we  have  heard  a  discourse  on  the  Dhamma  from  the  lips  of  the 
Buddha.  We  should  like,  brother  Ananda,  if  you  please,  to  have 
the  privilege  of  hearing  a  discourse  on  the  Dhamma  from  the 
lips  of  the  Buddha.” 

So  Venerable  Ananda  took  those  monks  with  him  and  went  to 
Protected  Forest.  When  he  reached  the  forest,  he  thought  to 
himself,  “The  Buddha  has  resided  in  solitude  for  a  period  of 
three  months.  It  is  therefore  not  fitting  that  I  should  approach 
him  all  at  once  with  as  many  monks  as  I  have  with  me.” 
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Accordingly  he  approached  the  Buddha  alone.  When  the  ele¬ 
phant  Parileyyaka  saw  the  Venerable,  he  took  his  staff  and 
rushed  forward.  The  Buddha  looked  around  and  said  to  the  ele¬ 
phant,  “Come  back,  Parileyyaka;  do  not  drive  him  away.  He  is 
a  servitor  of  the  Buddha.”  The  elephant  immediately  threw 
away  his  staff,  and  requested  the  privilege  of  taking  the  Vener¬ 
able’s  bowl  and  robe.  Venerable  Ananda.  refused.  The  ele¬ 
phant  thought  to  himself,  “If  he  is  versed  in  the  rules  of  eti¬ 
quette,  he  will  refrain  from  placing  his  own  monastic  requisites 
on  the  stone  slab  where  the  Buddha  is  accustomed  to  sit.”  Ven¬ 
erable  Ananda  placed  his  bowl  and  robe  on  the  ground.  (For 
those  who  are  versed  in  the  rules  of  etiquette  never  place  their 
own  monastic  requisites  on  the  seat  or  bed  of  their  spiritual  su¬ 
periors.)  After  saluting  the  Buddha,  he  seated  himself  on  one 
side. 

The  Buddha  asked  him,  “Did  you  come  alone?”  The  Venerable 
informed  him  that  he  had  come  with  five  hundred  monks.  “But 
where  are  they?”  asked  the  Buddha.  “I  did  not  know  how  you 
would  feel  about  it,  and  therefore  I  left  them  outside  and  came 
in  alone.”  “Tell  them  to  come  in.”  The  Venerable  did  so.  The 
Buddha  exchanged  friendly  greetings  with  the  monks.  Then 
the  monks  said  to  the  Buddha,  “Venerable,  the  Exalted  One  is  a 
delicate  Buddha,  a  delicate  prince.  You  must  have  endured 
much  hardship,  standing  and  sitting  here  alone  as  you  have 
during  these  three  months.  For  of  course  you  had  no  one  to  per¬ 
form  the  major  and  minor  duties  for  you,  no  one  to  offer  you 
water  for  rinsing  the  mouth  or  to  perform  any  of  the  other  du¬ 
ties  for  you.”  The  Buddha  replied,  “Monks,  the  elephant 
Parileyyaka  performed  all  of  these  offices  for  me.  For  one  who 
obtains  such  a  companion  as  he  may  well  live  alone;  did  one 
fail  to  find  such,  even  so,  that  life  of  solitude  is  better.” 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  328) 


nipakam  saddhim  caram  sadhuviharim  dhiram  sahayam 

•  •  •  •  •  +/  • 

sace  labhetha  sabbdni  parissayani  abhibhuyya  tena  atta- 
mano  satTma  careyya 

nipakam :  wise;  saddhim  caram :  associates  with  one;  sad- 
huvihdri :  lives  virtuously;  dhiram:  firm  and  intelligent; 
sahayam ;  companion;  labhetha :  if  you  can  have;  sa/?- 

parissayani :  all  evil;  every  danger;  abhibhuyya :  over¬ 
coming;  ^<2:  with  him;  attamano :  with  a  happy  mind; 
satTma:  with  mindfulness;  careyya:  live 

If  you  come  upon  a  wise,  mature  companion  whose  ways  are 
virtuous,  you  must  associate  with  him  as  you  can  then  lead  a 
happy  and  alert  life,  overcoming  all  dangers. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  329) 

nipakam  saddhim  caram  sadhuvihdri  dhiram 

i.  •  •  •  • 

sahayam  ce  no  labhetha  vijitam  rattham  pahdya 
raja  iva  arahhe  matango  ndgo  iva  eko  care 

nipakam:  wise;  saddhim  caram:  associates  with  one;  sad- 
huvihari:  lives  virtuously;  dhiram:  firm  and  intelligent; 
sahayam:  companion;  sace  no  labhetha:  if  you  cannot 
have;  vijitam:  defeated;  lost;  rattham:  kingdom;  pahdya: 
abandoning;  raja  iva:  like  the  king;  arahhe:  in  the  forest; 
matango  nago  iva:  like  the  elephant  Matanga,  alone  in  the 
forest;  eko:  all  alone;  care:  go  about 

If  you  cannot  come  upon  a  wise,  mature  companion  whose 
ways  are  virtuous,  you  must  go  about  life  all  alone  like  a  king 
who,  abandoning  his  conquered  kingdom,  lives  in  exile,  or  like 
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the  elephant  Matanga,  who  roams  about  the  forest  living  in 
solitude. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  330) 

ekassa  caritam  seyyd  bale  sahdyatd  natthi  aranne  mdtahgd 
ndgo  iva  appossukko  eko  care  pdpdni  na  ca  kayird 

ekassa :  the  lone  person’s;  caritam :  behaviour;  seyyd:  is  great; 
bale :  with  the  ignorant;  natthi  sahdyatd :  no  companionship; 
arahhe:  in  the  forest;  mdtahgo  ndgo  iva:  like  the  elephant 
Matanga;  appossukko:  with  limited  needs;  eko  care:  go  about 
alone;  pdpdni  na  ca  kayird:  doing  no  evil 

Leading  a  solitary  life  is  more  commendable.  One  cannot  keep 
company  with  ignorant  ones.  With  only  a  limited  number  of 
needs,  let  one  lead  a  life  of  solitude,  doing  no  wrong,  like  the 
elephant  Matanga. 


Commentary 

While  residing  in  the  Parileyyaka  Forest,  where  the  elephant  Pari- 
leyyaka  waited  on  him,  the  Buddha  spoke  these  verses  with  reference 
to  the  monks  from  Kosambi. 


The  Buddha  was  dwelling  in  the  ninth  year  of  His  ministry,  at  the 
Ghositarama,  the  monastery  built  by  Ghosita  in  Kosambi.  A  certain 
monk  who  had  committed  a  disciplinary  offence  considered  it  an  of¬ 
fence,  whereas  the  other  monks  considered  it  to  be  otherwise,  Subse¬ 
quently,  the  monk  who  committed  the  offence  did  not  consider  it  so, 
whereas  the  other  monks  by  this  time  held  the  opinion  that  he  was 
guilty. 


The  alleged  offence  was  of  leaving  some  water  in  the  pot  without  emp¬ 
tying  it  after  the  monk  had  used  the  lavatory.  The  monk  who  was  al- 
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leged  to  have  committed  the  offence  then  admitted  his  fault  when  he 
was  questioned  by  the  other  monks.  So  the  other  monks  got  together 
and  pronounced  an  expulsion  order  against  him. 

That  monk  was  learned,  scholarly,  versed  in  the  discourses  and  the  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  was  well  accomplished  in  knowledge  and  conduct.  He 
went  to  his  friends  and  well  wishers  in  the  order,  and  explained  to  them 
what  took  place,  and  convinced  them  of  his  innocence.  These  monks 
went  to  see  the  monks  who  pronounced  the  expulsion  order  against 
their  friend,  and  entered  into  an  argument  with  them,  but  the  matter  did 
not  end  happily. 

The  monks  got  divided  into  two  camps,  and  the  matter  reached  the  ears 
of  the  Buddha.  The  Buddha  remarked  that  dissension  had  arisen  in  the 
fraternity  of  monks,  and  went  up  to  the  monks  who  pronounced  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  order.  He  explained  to  them  the  folly  of  their  act  as  it  would 
lead  to  dissension  among  the  fraternity  of  monks.  Next,  the  Buddha 
went  to  the  followers  of  the  other  group,  and  disapproved  of  their  con¬ 
duct  as  that,  too,  could  lead  to  unexpected  dissension  among  the 
monks. 

After  the  admonition  of  the  Buddha,  the  monks  who  pronounced  the 
expulsion  order  continued  to  conduct  their  disciplinary  rites  within  the 
precincts  of  the  monastery,  whereas  the  other  faction  began  to  conduct 
their  rites  outside  the  limits  of  the  monastery.  When  the  attention  of  the 
Buddha  was  drawn  to  this  situation,  He  found  nothing  wrong  with  it. 

However,  the  matter  did  not  end  there.  The  monks  of  Kosambi  were  di¬ 
vided  into  two  camps,  and  they  kept  on  quarrelling  among  themselves 
in  the  village,  in  the  alms-hall,  and  wherever  they  met.  The  people  in 
the  villages  were  displeased  at  this  conduct  of  the  monks,  and  began  to 
rebuke  and  revile  them. 

Some  monks  invited  the  Buddha  to  intervene  in  this  matter  and  put  an 
end  to  these  disputes  and  dissensions  in  the  fraternity  of  monks.  Hence 
the  Buddha  came  to  the  assembly  of  monks,  and  admonished  them 
against  their  dissension.  Then  the  Buddha  preached  to  them  the  story 
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of  King  Brahmadatta  of  Kasi,  and  of  King  Dlghiti  of  Kosala,  and  the 
conduct  of  prince  Dlghayu  to  illustrate  the  evils  of  quarrels  and  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  forbearance. 

Referring  to  the  forbearance  and  mildness  of  the  kings  themselves,  the 
Buddha  exhorted  the  monks  to  sink  their  differences  and  be  patient 
since  they  were  already  leading  the  lives  of  monks.  However  a  spokes¬ 
man  of  one  faction  of  the  quarrelsome  monks  said  that  the  Buddha 
should  keep  out  of  their  disputes  and  leave  them  alone. 

The  Buddha  left  the  assembly,  remarking:  “These  foolish  people  have 
lost  control  of  themselves.  It  is  difficult  to  admonish  and  convince 
them.” 

Next  morning  the  Buddha,  after  His  round  for  alms  in  Kosambi,  took 
the  mid-day  meal  and  spoke  in  the  midst  of  the  fraternity  of  monks  of 
the  evils  of  enmity  and  disunity,  and  the  advantages  of  solitude  where 
one  cannot  find  good  company. 

After  speaking  to  the  fraternity  of  monks,  the  Buddha  left  the  city  of 
Kosambi  all  alone,  proceeded  to  the  village  of  Balakalonakarama 
(Balaka,  the  salt  maker),  and  was  received  by  the  Venerable  Bhagu. 
Thence,  He  proceeded  to  Pacina  Vamsa  park,  where  the  Venerable  An- 
uruddha,  Nandiya  and  Kimbila  were  staying. 

The  watcher  of  the  park  tried  to  stop  the  Buddha  coming  to  the  park 
but  the  three  monks  rushed  to  receive  the  Buddha  in  reverence.  After 
hearing  that  they  were  living  in  great  unity  and  regard  for  one  another, 
the  Buddha  admonished  them,  and  left  the  grove  for  the  Parileyyaka 
forest. 

The  Buddha  arrived  at  the  Parileyyaka  forest,  and  entered  the  Rakkhita 
grove  (sanctuary),  and  began  to  stay  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  Sala  tree. 

The  Buddha  all  alone,  left  to  Himself,  was  feeling  very  happy  and  re¬ 
lieved,  as  He  was  away  from  the  disputing  and  quarrelsome  monks  of 
Kosambi  who  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  Him  with  their  com¬ 
plaints. 
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An  elephant,  a  leader  of  a  herd,  who  was  sick  of  the  herd  in  that  forest, 
thought  of  solitary  life.  For  branches  of  trees  brought  by  him  were 
eaten  up  by  others  in  the  herd  and  his  body  was  rubbed  against  by  she- 
elephants  as  they  were  coming  out  of  water.  The  elephant  came  up  to 
the  place  where  the  Buddha  was  seated,  and  began  to  attend  on  the 
Buddha  by  cleaning  up  the  place  and  bringing  food  and  drinks  with  his 
trunk.  Thus  he,  too,  took  delight  in  his  life  of  solitude.  Then  the 
Buddha  spoke  forth  a  solemn  utterance  of  joy  on  the  advantages  of 
solitude. 


After  spending  three  months  at  the  Parileyyaka  forest,  the  Buddha 
came  back  to  the  Jetavana  Monastery.  Now  the  citizens  of  Kosambi 
were  displeased  with  the  quarrelsome  monks  and  refused  to  give  them 
alms  or  pay  other  respects.  Then  the  monks  told  the  lay  devotees  that 
they  would  go  to  see  the  Buddha  and  settle  all  their  differences  under 
Him. 


The  Venerables  Sariputta,  Moggallana,  Maha  Kassapa,  Rlvata,  Anu- 
ruddha,  Upali,  Ananda,  and  Rahula  heard  of  the  intended  visit  of  the 
quarrelsome  monks,  and  sought  the  advice  of  the  Buddha  as  to  how 
they  should  be  treated.  The  Buddha  instructed  them  on  the  principles 
of  discipline. 

Similarly,  Maha  Pajapati  Gotami,  Anathapindika,  and  Visakha  sought 
the  advice  of  the  Buddha  as  to  what  attitude  to  be  adopted  towards  the 
two  factions  of  quarrelsome  monks.  The  Buddha  admonished  them  to 
treat  both  factions  with  alms,  etc.,  and  to  listen  to  both  factions,  but  to 
follow  the  righteous  side. 

The  two  factions  of  monks  settled  their  disputes,  and  went  up  to  the 
Buddha  and  apologised  to  Him.  The  Buddha  delivered  them  further  ad¬ 
monitions  and  instructions  on  discipline. 

Said  the  Buddha:  “The  elephant  Parileyyaka  had  been  looking  after  me 
all  this  time.  If  one  has  such  a  good  friend  one  should  stick  to  him.  But, 
if  one  cannot  find  a  good  friend,  better  to  stay  alone.” 
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The  Bliss  &  Blessing  To  Be  An  Arahat 

ss£  Four  Forms  Of  Blessing 

23  (12)  The  Story  of  Mara  (Verses  331  -  333) 

This  doctrinal  instruction  was  given  by  the  Buddha  while  he 
was  dwelling  in  a  forest-hut  in  the  Himalaya  country  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  Mara. 

Tradition  has  it  that  at  this  time  kings  oppressed  the  subjects 
over  whom  they  ruled.  As  the  Buddha  saw  men  punished  and 
persecuted  under  the  rule  of  these  wicked  kings,  he  was  moved 
to  compassion.  And  he  considered  thus  within  himself,  “Is  it 
not  possible  to  exercise  sovereignty  without  killing  or  causing 
to  kill,  without  conquering  or  causing  to  conquer,  without  sor¬ 
row  or  causing  sorrow,  with  justice  and  righteousness?”  Now 
Mara  the  Evil  One  perceived  within  himself  the  thought  that 
was  passing  through  the  mind  of  the  Buddha,  and  thought  thus, 
“The  monk  Gotama  is  considering  within  himself.  ‘Is  it  not 
possible  to  exercise  sovereignty?’  It  must  be  that  he  now  de¬ 
sires  to  exercise  sovereignty.  And  this  thing  which  is  called 
sovereignty  is  an  occasion  of  heedlessness.  If  he  does  exercise 
sovereignty,  I  may  be  able  to  catch  him  off  his  guard.  I  will 
therefore  go  and  arouse  his  ambition.” 

Accordingly  Mara  encouraged  the  Buddha  to  exercise  sover¬ 
eignty;  let  the  happy  one  exercise  sovereignty,  without  killing  or 
causing  to  kill,  without  conquering  or  causing  to  conquer,  with¬ 
out  sorrow  or  causing  sorrow,  with  justice  and  righteousness. 
The  Buddha  said  to  Mara,  “Evil  one,  what  do  you  see  in  me  that 
makes  you  speak  thus  to  me?”  Mara  said,  “Venerable,  the  Ex¬ 
alted  One  has  developed  to  the  full  the  four  bases  of  magic 
power.  For  should  the  Buddha  resolve,  ‘Let  the  Himalaya,  king 
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of  mountains,  be  turned  to  gold,’  gold  would  that  mountain  be.  I 
too  will  do  with  this  wealth  all  those  things  which  can  be  done 
with  wealth.  Thus  you  shall  rule  justly  and  righteously.” 

Then  said  the  Buddha: 

The  whole  of  a  mountain  of  gold,  even  of  fine  gold, 
is  not  enough  for  one. 

Knowing  this,  a  man  should  walk  justly. 

How  can  a  man  who  has  seen  whence  arises  suffering 
devote  himself  to  the  pleasures  of  sense? 

Let  the  man  who  has  come  to  know 
that  substratum  of  being 
which  is  called  attachment  in  the  world, 
train  himself  to  subdue  this  alone. 

With  these  Stanzas  did  the  Buddha  arouse  and  alarm  Mara  the 
evil  one.  Then  he  said  to  him,  “I  will  admonish  you  yet  again, 
evil  one.  I  have  nothing  in  common  with  you.  Thus  do  I  ad¬ 
monish  you.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  331) 

atthamhi  jdtamhi  sahayd  sukhd  itantarena  yd  tutthT 
sukkhd  jlvitasankhayamhi  punnam  sukham  sabbassa 
dukkhassa  pahdnam  sukham 

atthamhi :  when  a  task;  jdtamhi'.  arises;  sahayd :  friends  and 
associates;  itantarena'.  if  from  some  possessions;  yd  tutthT : 
there  is  satisfaction;  sukkhd:  it  is  a  comfort;  jivitasahkhay- 
amhi:  towards  the  end  of  life;  puhham:  merit;  sukham :  is  a 
comfort;  sabbassa:  all;  dukkham:  suffering;  pahdnam: 
eradication;  sukham:  is  a  bliss 
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Friends  in  need  are  a  comfort.  Satisfaction  with  whatever  little 
you  have  is  a  comfort.  Merit,  at  the  end  of  one’s  days,  is  a  com¬ 
fort.  It  is  bliss,  indeed,  to  eradicate  all  sufferings. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  332) 

loke  matteyyata  sukhd  atho  petteyyatd 
brahmannatd  sdmannatd  sukhd 

loke :  in  this  world;  matteyyata'.  motherhood;  sukhd :  is  a 
blessing;  atho :  in  the  same  way;  petteyyatd'.  fatherhood; 
brahmannatd:  the  state  of  an  Arahat;  sdmannatd:  monk¬ 
hood 

In  this  world,  motherhood  is  a  blessing.  In  the  same  way,  fa¬ 
therhood,  too,  is  a  blessing.  Monkhood  is  a  blessing.  Above  all, 
arahathood  is  a  blessing. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  333) 

ydva  jard  silam  sukham  saddhd  patitthitd  sukhd  pahhdya 
patilabho  sukhd  pdpdnam  akaranam  sukham 

ydva  jard:  until  physical  decay;  silam:  in  virtue;  sukham:  is 
a  blessing;  patitthitd:  being  firmly  established;  pahhdya: 
wisdom;  patilabho:  acquisition;  sukhd:  is  a  blessing; 
pdpdnam:  unwholesomeness;  akaranam:  non-commission 

Pursuit  of  virtue  until  old  age  and  decay  is  a  blessing.  The  ac¬ 
quisition  of  wisdom  is  a  blessing.  It  is  a  blessing  to  refrain 
from  unwholesomeness. 
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Commentary 


In  these  stanzas  the  Buddha  places  an  emphasis  on  Sahayas  (friends 
and  associates)  and  stresses  the  need  to  consider  motherhood,  father¬ 
hood,  monkhood  and  arahathood  as  blessings.  The  Buddha  reminded 
young  householder  Sigala,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  worshipping  the  six 
directions,  that  there  is  yet  another  group  of  six  directions  he  should 
worship.  These  six  are  made  of  a  one’s  family  members  and  social  and 
religious  persons  to  whom  honour  is  due.  So  the  story  goes  this  way. 


A  young  man  named  Sigala  used  to  worship  the  six  cardinal  points  of 
the  heavens  -  east,  south,  west,  north,  nadir  and  zenith  -  in  obeying 
and  observing  the  last  advice  given  him  by  his  dying  father.  The 
Buddha  told  the  young  man  that  in  the  ‘noble  discipline’  ( ariyassa  vi- 
naye )  of  his  teaching  the  six  directions  were  different.  According  to  his 
‘noble  discipline’  the  six  directions  were:-  east:  parents;  south:  teach¬ 
ers;  west:  wife  and  children;  north:  friends,  relatives  and  neighbours; 
nadir:  servants,  workers  and  employees;  zenith:  religious  men. 


“One  should  worship  these  six  directions”  said  the  Buddha.  Here  the 
word  worship  (i namasseyya )  is  very  significant,  for  one  worships 
something  sacred,  something  worthy  of  honour  and  respect.  These  six 
family  and  social  groups  mentioned  above  are  treated  in  Buddhism  as 
sacred,  worthy  of  respect  and  worship.  But  how  is  one  to  worship 
them?  The  Buddha  says  that  one  could  worship  them  only  by  perform¬ 
ing  one’s  duties  towards  them.  These  duties  are  explained  in  his  dis¬ 
course  to  Sigala. 


First:  Parents  are  sacred  to  their  children.  The  Buddha  says:  “Parents 
are  called  brahma”  ( brahmdti  matapitard).  The  term  brahma  denotes 
the  highest  and  most  sacred  conception  in  Indian  thought,  and  in  it  the 
Buddha  includes  parents.  So  in  good  Buddhist  families  at  the  present 
time  children  literally  worship  their  parents  everyday,  morning  and 
evening.  They  have  to  perform  certain  duties  towards  their  parents  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  noble  discipline:  they  should  look  after  their  parents  in 
their  old  age;  should  do  whatever  they  have  to  do  on  their  behalf; 
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should  maintain  the  honour  of  the  family  and  continue  the  family  tradi¬ 
tion;  should  protect  the  wealth  earned  by  their  parents;  and  perform 
their  funeral  rites  after  their  death.  Parents,  in  their  turn,  have  certain 
responsibilities  towards  their  children:  they  should  keep  their  children 
away  from  evil  courses;  should  engage  them  in  good  and  profitable  ac¬ 
tivities;  should  give  them  a  good  education;  should  marry  them  into 
good  families;  and  should  hand  over  the  property  to  them  in  due 
course. 


Second:  The  relation  between  teacher  and  pupil  should  respect  and  be 
obedient  to  his  teacher;  should  attend  to  his  needs  of  any;  should  study 
earnestly.  And  the  teacher,  in  his  turn,  should  train  and  shape  his  pupil 
properly;  should  teach  him  well;  should  introduce  him  to  his  friends; 
and  should  try  to  procure  him  security  or  employment  when  his  educa¬ 
tion  is  over. 


Third:  The  relation  between  husband  and  wife:  love  between  husband 
and  wife  is  considered  almost  religious  or  sacred.  It  is  called  Sadara- 
Brahmacariya  ‘sacred  family  life’.  Here,  too,  the  significance  of  the 
term  Brahma  should  be  noted:  the  highest  respect  is  given  to  this  rela¬ 
tionship.  Wives  and  husbands  should  be  faithful,  respectful  and  de¬ 
voted  to  each  other,  and  they  have  certain  duties  towards  each  other: 
the  husband  should  always  honour  his  wife  and  never  be  wanting  in  re¬ 
spect  to  her;  he  should  love  her  and  be  faithful  to  her;  should  secure  her 
position  and  comfort;  and  should  please  her  by  presenting  her  with 
clothing  and  jewellery.  (The  fact  that  the  Buddha  did  not  forget  to 
mention  even  such  a  thing  as  the  gifts  a  husband  should  make  to  his 
wife  shows  how  understanding  and  sympathetic  were  his  humane  feel¬ 
ings  towards  ordinary  human  emotions.)  The  wife,  in  her  turn,  should 
supervise  and  look  after  household  affairs;  should  entertain  guests,  vis¬ 
itors,  friends,  relatives  and  employees;  should  love  and  be  faithful  to 
her  husband;  should  protect  his  earnings;  should  be  clever  and  ener¬ 
getic  in  all  activities. 


Fourth:  The  relation  between  friends,  relatives  and  neighbours:  they 
should  be  hospitable  and  charitable  to  one  another;  should  speak  pleas- 
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antly  and  agreeably;  should  work  for  each  other’s  welfare;  should  be 
on  equal  terms  with  one  another;  should  not  quarrel  among  themselves; 
should  help  each  other  in  need;  and  should  not  forsake  each  other  in 
difficulty. 


Fifth:  The  relation  between  master  and  servant:  the  master  or  the  em¬ 
ployer  has  several  obligations  towards  his  servant  or  his  Employee: 
work  should  be  assigned  according  to  ability  and  capacity;  adequate 
wages  should  be  paid;  medical  needs  should  be  provided;  occasional 
donations  or  bonuses  should  be  granted.  The  servant  or  employee,  in 
his  turn,  should  be  diligent  and  not  lazy;  honest  and  obedient  and  not 
cheat  his  master;  he  should  be  earnest  in  his  work. 


Sixth:  The  relation  between  the  religious  (lit.  recluses  and  brahmanas) 
and  the  laity:  lay  people  should  look  after  the  material  needs  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  with  love  and  respect;  the  religious  with  a  loving  heart  should 
impart  knowledge  and  learning  to  the  laity,  and  lead  them  along  the 
good  path  away  from  evil. 


Matteyyata :  This  means  attention  and  good  conduct  towards  mothers  - 
towards  womankind.  The  Buddha  has  a  unique  place  in  world’s  reli¬ 
gions,  as  a  spiritual  leader  who  was  keenly  concerned  with  providing 
privileges  to  women. 


Women’s  position  in  Buddhism  is  unique.  The  Buddha  gave  women 
full  freedom  to  participate  in  a  religious  life.  The  Buddha  was  the  first 
religious  teacher  who  had  given  this  religious  freedom  to  women.  Be¬ 
fore  the  Buddha,  women’s  duty  had  been  restricted  to  the  kitchen; 
women  were  not  even  allowed  to  enter  any  temple  or  to  recite  anything 
religious.  During  the  Buddha’s  time,  women’s  position  in  society  was 
very  low.  The  Buddha  was  criticized  very  strongly  by  the  prevailing 
establishment  when  he  gave  this  freedom  to  women.  His  move  to  allow 
women  to  enter  the  holy  order  was  extremely  radical  for  the  times.  Yet 
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the  Buddha  allowed  women  to  prove  themselves  and  to  show  that  they 
too  had  the  capacity  like  men  to  attain  the  highest  position  is  the  reli¬ 
gious  way  of  living  by  attaining  Arahanthood.  Every  woman  in  the 
world  must  be  grateful  to  the  Buddha  for  showing  them  the  real  reli¬ 
gious  way  of  living  and  for  giving  such  freedom  to  them  for  the  first 
time  in  world  history. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  prevailing  attitude  towards  women  during  the 
Buddha’s  time  is  found  in  these  words  of  Mara: 


“No  woman,  with  the  two-finger  wisdom  which  is  hers,  could  ever 
hope  to  reach  those  heights  which  are  attained  only  by  the  sages.” 


Undoubtedly  the  Buddha  was  vehement  in  contradicting  such  attitudes. 
The  nun  to  whom  Mara  addressed  these  words,  gave  the  following 
reply: 


“When  one’ s  mind  is  well  concentrated  and  wisdom  never  fails,  does 
the  fact  of  being  a  woman  make  any  difference?” 


King  Kosala  was  very  much  disappointed  when  he  heard  that  his 
Queen  had  given  birth  to  a  baby  girl.  He  had  expected  a  boy.  To  con¬ 
sole  the  sad  King,  the  Buddha  said: 

“A  female  child,  O  Lord  of  men,  may  prove 
Even  a  better  offspring  than  a  male. 

For  she  may  grow  up  wise  and  virtuous. 

Her  husband’s  mother  reverencing,  true  wife. 

The  boy  that  she  may  bear  may  do  great  deeds. 

And  rule  great  realms,  yes,  such  a  son. 

Of  noble  wife  becomes  his  country’s  guide.” 

On  one  such  occasion,  he  admitted  that  man  is  not  always  the  only 
wise  one;  woman  is  also  wise. 
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Tanha  Vagga 


Craving 


The  Increase  Of  Craving  ss^ 

How  Craving  Increases 
c&£  Escaping  Craving  &  Uprooting  Craving 

24  (1)  The  Story  of  the  Past:  The  Insolent  Monk. 

The  Bandits  ^  The  Story  of  the  Present:  The  Fishermen,  and 

The  Fish  with  Stinking  Breath  (Verses  334  -  337) 

The  story  goes  that  in  times  long  past,  when  Buddha  Kassapa 
passed  into  Nibbana,  two  brothers  of  a  respectable  family  re¬ 
tired  from  the  world  and  became  monks  under  their  disciples. 
The  name  of  the  older  brother  was  Sodhana,  and  that  of  the 
younger  was  Red  Kapila.  Likewise  their  mother  SadhinI  and 
their  younger  sister  Tapana  retired  from  the  world  and  became 
nuns.  After  the  two  brothers  had  become  monks,  they  per¬ 
formed  regularly  and  faithfully  the  major  and  minor  duties  to 
their  teachers  and  their  preceptors.  One  day  they  asked  the  fol¬ 
lowing  question,  “Venerable,  how  many  burdens  are  there  in 
this  religion?”  and  received  the  following  answer,  “There  are 
two  burdens:  the  burden  of  study  and  the  burden  of  medita¬ 
tion.”  Thereupon  the  older  brother  said,  “I  will  fulfil  the  burden 
of  meditation,”  and  for  five  years  stayed  with  his  teacher  and 
his  preceptor.  Obtaining  a  meditation  topic  leading  to  arahat- 
ship,  he  entered  the  forest,  and  after  striving  and  struggling 
with  might  and  main,  attained  arahatship. 


Said  the  younger  brother,  “I  am  young  yet;  when  I  am  old,  I 
will  fulfil  the  burden  of  meditation.”  Accordingly  he  assumed 
the  burden  of  study  and  learned  by  heart  the  three  Pitakas.  By 
his  knowledge  of  the  texts,  he  gained  a  great  following,  and 
through  his  following,  rich  offerings.  Drunk  with  the  intoxica¬ 
tion  of  great  learning,  and  overcome  with  craving  for  gain,  he 
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was  led  by  overweening  pride  of  knowledge  to  pronounce  a 
thing  said  by  others,  even  when  it  was  right,  to  be  wrong;  even 
when  wrong,  to  be  right;  even  when  it  was  innocent,  to  be  sin¬ 
ful;  even  when  sinful,  to  be  innocent.  The  kindly  monks  used 
to  say  to  him,  “Brother  Kapila,  do  not  speak  thus:”  and  would 
admonish  him,  quoting  to  him  the  doctrine  and  the  discipline. 
But  Kapila  would  reply,  “What  do  you  know,  empty-fists?” 
and  would  go  about  snubbing  and  disparaging  others. 

The  monks  reported  the  matter  to  his  brother,  Venerable 
Sodhana.  Sodhana  went  to  him  and  said,  “Brother  Kapila,  for 
men  such  as  you,  right  conduct  is  the  life  of  religion;  therefore 
you  should  not  abandon  right  conduct,  reject  that  which  is  right 
and  proper  and  speak  as  you  do.”  Thus  did  Sodhana  admonish 
his  brother  Kapila.  But  the  latter  paid  no  attention  to  what  he 
said.  However,  Sodhana  admonished  him  two  or  three  times, 
but  seeing  that  he  paid  no  attention  to  his  words,  left  him,  say¬ 
ing,  “Well,  brother,  you  will  become  notorious  for  your  do¬ 
ings.”  And  from  that  time  on,  the  rest  of  the  kindly  monks 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him. 

Thus  did  the  monk  Kapila  adopt  an  evil  mode  of  conduct  and 
go  about  with  companions  confirmed  like  himself  in  an  evil 
mode  of  conduct.  One  day  he  said  to  himself,  “I  will  recite  the 
Patimokkha  in  the  hall  of  discipline.”  So  taking  a  fan  and  seat¬ 
ing  himself  in  the  seat  of  the  Dhamma,  he  recited  the 
Patimokkha,  asking  the  usual  question,  “Brethren,  are  there, 
among  the  monks  who  are  here  gathered  together,  any  who 
have  anything  to  confess?”  The  monks  thought,  “What  is  the 
use  of  giving  this  fellow  an  answer?”  Observing  that  the  monks 
all  remained  silent,  he  said,  “Brethren,  there  is  no  doctrine  or 
discipline;  what  difference  does  it  make  whether  you  hear  the 
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Patimokkha  or  not?”  So  saying,  he  arose  from  the  seat.  Thus 
did  he  retard  the  teaching  of  the  word  of  Buddha  Kassapa. 

Venerable  Sodhana  attained  Nibbana  in  that  very  state  of  ex¬ 
istence.  As  for  Kapila,  at  the  end  of  his  allotted  term  of  life,  he 
was  reborn  in  the  great  hell  of  avici.  Kapila’ s  mother  and  sister 
followed  his  example,  reviled  and  abused  the  kindly  monks, 
and  were  reborn  in  that  same  Hell. 

Now  at  that  time  there  were  five  hundred  men  who  made  a  liv¬ 
ing  by  plundering  villages.  One  day  the  men  of  the  countryside 
pursued  them,  whereupon  they  fled  and  entered  the  forest.  See¬ 
ing  no  refuge  there,  and  meeting  a  certain  forest  hermit,  they 
saluted  him  and  said  to  him,  “Venerable,  be  our  refuge.”  The 
Venerable  replied,  “For  you  there  is  no  refuge  like  the  precepts 
of  morality.  Do  you  take  upon  yourselves,  all  of  you,  the  five 
precepts.”  “Very  well,”  agreed  the  bandits,  and  took  upon 
themselves  the  five  precepts.  Then  the  Venerable  admonished 
them,  saying,  “Now  that  you  have  taken  upon  yourselves  the 
Precepts,  not  even  for  the  sake  of  saving  your  lives,  may  you 
transgress  the  moral  law,  or  entertain  evil  thoughts.”  “Very 
well,”  said  the  former  bandits,  giving  their  promise. 

When  the  men  of  the  countryside  reached  that  place,  they 
searched  everywhere,  and  discovering  the  bandits,  deprived  all 
those  bandits  of  life.  So  the  bandits  died  and  were  reborn  in  the 
world  of  the  gods;  the  leader  of  the  bandits  became  the  leading 
deity  of  the  group.  After  passing  through  the  round  of  exist¬ 
ences  forward  and  backward  in  the  world  of  the  gods  for  the 
period  of  an  interval  between  two  Buddhas,  they  were  reborn 
in  the  dispensation  of  the  present  Buddha  in  a  village  of  fisher¬ 
men  consisting  of  five  hundred  households  near  the  gate  of  the 
city  of  Savatthi. 
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The  leader  of  the  band  of  deities  received  a  new  birth  in  the 
house  of  the  leader  of  the  fishermen,  and  the  other  deities  in  the 
houses  of  the  other  fishermen.  Thus  on  one  and  the  same  day 
all  received  a  new  conception  and  came  forth  from  the  wombs 
of  their  mothers.  The  leader  of  the  fishermen  thought  to  him¬ 
self,  “Were  not  some  other  boys  born  in  this  village  today?” 
Causing  a  search  to  be  made,  he  learned  that  the  companions 
had  been  reborn  in  the  same  place.  “These  will  be  the  compan¬ 
ions  of  my  son,”  thought  he,  and  sent  food  to  them  all  for  their 
sustenance.  They  all  became  playfellows  and  friends,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  grew  to  manhood.  The  oldest  of  the  fisher¬ 
men’s  sons  won  fame  and  glory  and  became  the  leading  man  of 
the  group. 

Kapila  was  tormented  in  hell  during  the  period  of  an  interval 
between  two  Buddhas,  and  through  the  fruit  of  his  evil  deeds 
which  still  remained,  was  reborn  at  this  time  in  the  Aciravatl 
River  as  a  fish.  His  skin  was  of  a  golden  hue,  but  he  had  stink¬ 
ing  breath. 

Now  one  day  those  companions  said  to  themselves,  “Let  us 
snare  some  fish.”  So  taking  a  net,  they  threw  it  into  the  river.  It 
so  happened  that  this  fish  fell  into  their  net.  When  the  residents 
of  the  village  of  fishermen  saw  the  fish,  they  made  merry  and 
said,  “The  first  time  our  sons  snared  fish,  they  caught  a  gold¬ 
fish;  now  the  king  will  give  us  abundant  wealth.”  The  compan¬ 
ions  tossed  the  fish  into  a  boat  and  went  to  the  king.  When  the 
king  saw  the  fish,  he  asked,  “What  is  that?”  “A  fish,  your  maj¬ 
esty,”  replied  the  companions.  When  the  king  saw  it  was  a 
goldfish,  he  thought  to  himself,  “The  Buddha  will  know  the 
reason  why  this  fish  has  a  golden  hue.”  So  ordering  the  fish  to 
be  carried  for  him,  he  went  to  the  Buddha.  As  soon  as  the  fish 
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opened  his  mouth,  the  whole  Jetavana  stank.  The  king  asked 
the  Buddha,  “Venerable,  how  did  this  fish  come  to  have  a 
golden  hue?  And  why  is  it  that  he  has  stinking  breath?” 

“Great  king,  in  the  dispensation  of  Buddha  Kassapa  this  fish 
was  a  monk  named  Kapila,  and  Kapila  was  very  learned  and 
had  a  large  following.  But  he  was  overcome  with  desire  of 
gain,  and  would  abuse  and  revile  those  who  would  not  take 
him  at  his  word.  Thus  did  he  retard  the  religion  of  Buddha  Kas¬ 
sapa,  was  therefore  reborn  in  the  avici  hell,  and  because  the 
fruit  of  his  evil  deed  has  not  yet  been  exhausted,  has  just  been 
reborn  as  a  fish.  Now  since  for  a  long  time  he  preached  the 
word  of  the  Buddha  and  recited  the  praises  of  the  Buddha,  for 
this  cause  he  has  received  a  golden  hue.  But  because  he  reviled 
and  abused  the  monks,  for  this  cause  he  has  come  to  have 
stinking  breath.  I  will  let  him  speak  for  himself,  great  king.” 
“Venerable,  by  all  means  let  him  speak  for  himself.” 

So  the  Buddha  asked  the  fish,  “Are  you  Kapila?”  “Yes,  Vener¬ 
able,  I  am  Kapila.”  “Where  have  you  come  from?”  “From  the 
Great  Hell  of  Avici,  Venerable.”  “What  became  of  your  older 
brother  Sodhana?”  “He  passed  into  Nibbana,  Venerable.”  “But 
what  became  of  your  mother  SadhinI?”  “She  was  reborn  in 
Hell,  Venerable.”  “And  what  became  of  your  younger  sister 
Tapana?”  “She  was  reborn  in  hell,  Venerable.”  “Where  shall 
you  go  now?”  “Into  the  great  hell  of  avici ,  Venerable.”  So  say¬ 
ing,  the  fish,  overcome  with  remorse,  struck  his  head  against 
the  boat,  died  then  and  there,  and  was  reborn  in  hell.  The  multi¬ 
tude  that  stood  by  were  greatly  excited,  so  much  so  that  the 
hair  of  their  bodies  stood  on  end.  At  that  moment  the  Buddha, 
perceiving  the  disposition  of  mind  of  the  company  there  as¬ 
sembled,  preached  the  Dhamma  in  a  way  that  suit  the  occasion: 
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A  life  of  righteousness,  a  life  of  holiness, 

This  they  call  the  gem  of  highest  worth. 

Beginning  with  these  words,  the  Buddha  recited  in  full  the 
Kapila  Sutta,  found  in  the  Sutta  Nipata. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  334) 

manujassa  pamattacdrind  tanhd  vaddhati  mdluva  viya  so 
plavati  huradhuram  phalam  iccham  vanasmim  vanaro  iva 

manujassa :  man’s;  pamattacdrind’.  of  slothful  ways;  tanhd : 
craving;  vaddhati :  grows;  maluvd  viya :  like  the  creeper  that 
destroys  trees;  so:  he;  plavati :  keeps  on  jumping;  hurdd¬ 
huram:  from  birth  to  birth;  phalam  iccham:  fruit-loving; 
vanasmim:  in  the  forest;  vanaro  iva:  like  a  monkey 

Man’s  craving  grows  like  the  creeper  mdluva.  At  the  end,  the 
creeper  destroys  the  tree.  Like  the  monkey  that  is  not  happy 
with  the  fruit  in  the  tree,  the  man  of  craving  keeps  on  jumping 
from  one  existence  to  another. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  335) 

jammT  visattikd  esd  tanhd  loke  yam  sahatT 

tassa  abhivattham  biranam  iva  sokd 

•  •  •  •  • 

jammT:  lowly;  visattikd:  the  poisonous  and  clinging;  esd 
tanhd:  this  craving;  loke:  in  this  world;  yam:  if  someone; 
sahatT:  crushes;  tassa:  to  that  person;  abhivattham: 
exposed  to  repeated  rains;  bTranam  iva:  like  the  blrana 
grass;  sokd:  his  sorrows;  vaddhanti:  increase. 

If  someone  is  overcome  by  craving  which  is  described  as  lowly 
and  poisonous,  his  sorrows  grow  as  swiftly  and  profusely  as 
bTrana  grass,  after  being  exposed  to  repeated  rains. 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  336) 


loke  yo  ca  jammim  duraccayam  etcim  tcinha  sahati 
%/  •  */  •  •  • 

tamhd  sokd  pokkhard  udabindu  iva  papatanti 

loke :  here  in  this  world;  yd  ca:  if  someone;  jammim :  lowly; 
duraccayam :  that  is  difficult  to  be  passed  over;  etam  tanhd : 
this  craving;  sahati :  subdues;  tamhd :  from  him;  sdM:  sor¬ 
rows;  pokkhard  udabindu  iva:  like  water  off  the  lotus  leaf; 
papatanti:  slip  away 

Craving  is  a  lowly  urge.  It  is  difficult  to  escape  craving.  But,  in 
this  world,  if  someone  were  to  conquer  craving,  sorrows  will 
slip  off  from  him  like  water  off  a  lotus  leaf. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  337) 

ydvanto  ettha  samagatd  vo  bhaddam  tarn  vo  vaddmi 
usTrattho  bTranam  iva  tanhaya  mulam  khanatha  nalam 

•  •  •  m/  •  • 

soto  iva  mdro  vo  punappunam  md  bhahji 

yavanto:  all  those;  ettha:  here;  samagatd:  have  assembled; 
vo:  all  of  you;  bhaddam:  may  be  well;  tarn:  therefore;  vo:  to 
you;  vaddmi:  I  will  give  this  advice;  usTrattho:  those  who 
seek  the  sweet- smelling  usTra  grass-roots;  bTranam  iva:  as 
they  dig  out  blrana  grass;  tanhaya:  of  craving;  mulam:  the 
root;  khanatha:  dig  out;  nalam  iva:  uprooting  the  reeds; 
soto:  the  flood;  maro:  death;  punappunam:  over  and  over; 
nabhahji:  may  not  torture  you 

All  those  here  assembled,  may  you  all  be  well.  I  will  advise 
you  towards  your  well  being.  The  person  who  is  keen  to  get 
sweet- smelling  usTra  roots  must  first  dig  up  the  bTrana  grass 
roots.  In  the  same  way,  dig  up  the  roots  of  craving.  If  you  do 
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that,  Mara  -  death  -  will  not  torture  you  over  and  over  like  a 
flood  crushing  reeds. 


Commentary 

maluva  viya:  like  the  maluva  creeper.  Mdluvd  creeper  is  a  parasite 
growing  upon  trees.  The  creeper  embraces  the  tree  and  eventually 
destroys  it.  Similarly,  the  craving  that  grows  in  the  mind  of  a  person 
destroys  it. 

phalam  iccham  vanaro  viya :  like  the  monkey  seeking  fruit.  The  mon¬ 
key  is  not  happy  with  the  fruit  in  that  tree  only.  He  keeps  on  jumping 
from  tree  to  tree. 

visattika:  the  term  visattikd  is  given  to  craving  for  several  reasons.  It  is 
called  so  because  it  entangles.  Because  it  is  poisonous  too,  craving  is 
given  this  name. 

blrana  grass:  This  is  a  variety  of  grass  that  grows  swiftly.  After  being 
exposed  to  repeated  rains,  it  grows  even  faster.  Sorrow  is  described  as 
blrana  grass  after  several  rains. 

duraccayam :  craving  is  a  potent  temptation,  It  is  difficult  to  be  ignored 
-  to  be  overlooked. 


uslra  grass:  The  root  of  the  usira  grass  smells  sweet.  In  order  to  get  at 
it,  first  the  blrana  grass  has  to  be  cleared  away.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
get  to  higher  states,  you  must  first  uproot  craving. 


The  verses  in  this  instance  arise  out  of  an  encounter  with  some  people 
who  caught  a  strange  fish.  This  incident  indicates  the  remarkable  range 
of  people  the  Buddha  met.  The  following  is  another  instance  of  the 
Buddha  meeting  with  an  ordinary  farmer: 


The  hungry  farmer  of  Alavi:  One  morning,  the  Buddha  left  the  Jeta- 
vana  Monastery  in  the  company  of  five  hundred  monks,  and  arrived  at 
Alavi  for  the  sake  of  a  poor  farmer.  The  people  of  Alavi  invited  the 
Buddha  and  the  fraternity  of  monks  to  alms.  After  the  meal,  when  the 
time  came  for  the  preaching  and  making  over  the  merits,  the  Buddha 
remained  silent. 
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The  poor  farmer  who  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  Buddha  in  Alavi  had  to 
look  for  a  lost  bull  and  spend  the  whole  morning  in  the  search  of  it.  He 
came  back,  oppressed  with  hunger.  However,  without  going  home  for 
food,  he  came  to  the  place  where  the  Buddha  was  seated,  with  the  idea 
of  worshipping  the  Buddha. 

When  the  farmer  came  and  saluted  the  Buddha,  and  remained  aside, 
the  Buddha  asked  the  attendants  whether  any  food  was  left.  When  they 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  Buddha  asked  them  to  feed  him.  After 
he  finished  the  meal,  the  Buddha  delivered  a  discourse,  and  at  the  end 
of  it  the  farmer  realized  the  fruit  of  sotapatti. 

On  the  way  back,  the  monks  began  to  talk  about  this  sympathetic  act  of 
the  Buddha.  While  standing  on  the  road,  the  Buddha  explained  that  no 
preaching  could  be  understood  by  a  person  when  afflicted  with  hunger. 
Several  in  the  crowd  realized  fruits  such  as  sotapatti. 

Another  instance  of  the  Buddha’s  meetings  with  people  in  various  hu¬ 
man  situations  is  presented  by  the  following  story: 

The  boys  who  were  attacking  a  serpent.  One  day,  while  the  Buddha 
was  staying  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery  in  Savatthi,  He  went  on  his 
round  for  alms  in  the  afternoon  in  the  city.  At  a  spot  not  far  from  the 
monastery,  the  Buddha  saw  a  large  number  of  boys  attacking  a  serpent 
with  sticks. 

“What  are  you  doing,  boys”  asked  the  Buddha. 

“We  are  attacking  this  serpent  with  a  stick”,  the  boys  replied. 

“Why  do  you  want  to  kill  the  serpent?”  asked  the  Buddha. 

“Out  of  fear  that  the  serpent  would  bite  us.” 

The  Buddha  admonished  them  thus:  Those  who,  in  search  of  happi¬ 
ness,  attack  others  who  desire  happiness,  gain  nothing  good  in  the  end. 
Similarly,  those  who,  in  search  of  happiness,  refrain  from  attacking 
others  who  desire  happiness  arrive  at  bliss  afterwards. 


At  the  end  of  the  admonition,  the  boys  realized  the  fruit  of  sotapatti. 
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Craving  Uneradicated  Brings  Suffering 
Over  And  Over  Caught  In  The 

Current  Of  Craving 
The  Creeper  Of  Craving 
Bliss  Does  Not  Come  Through  Craving 

The  Bonds  That  Entrap  Men  cs£ 

Nibbana  By  Shunning  Craving 

24  (2)  The  Young  Sow  (Verses  338  -  343) 

The  story  goes  that  one  day,  as  the  Buddha  was  entering  Rajag- 
aha  for  alms,  seeing  a  young  sow,  he  smiled.  Venerable 
Ananda,  seeing  the  circle  of  light  which  proceeded  from  his 
teeth  and  came  forth  from  his  open  mouth,  asked  the  Buddha 
his  reason  for  smiling,  saying,  “Venerable,  what  is  the  cause  of 
your  smile?”  The  Buddha  said  to  him,  “Ananda,  just  look  at 
that  young  sow!”  “I  see  her,  Venerable.” 

“In  the  dispensation  of  exalted  Kakusandha  she  was  a  hen  that 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  certain  hall  of  assembly.  She 
used  to  listen  to  a  certain  monk  who  lived  the  life  of  contem¬ 
plation,  as  he  repeated  a  formula  of  meditation  leading  to  in¬ 
sight.  Merely  from  hearing  the  sound  of  those  sacred  words, 
when  she  passed  out  of  that  state  of  existence,  she  was  reborn 
in  the  royal  household  as  a  princess  named  Ubbarl. 

“One  day  she  went  to  the  privy  and  saw  a  heap  of  maggots. 
Then  and  there,  by  gazing  upon  the  maggots,  she  formed  the 
conception  of  maggots  and  entered  into  the  first  trance.  After 
remaining  in  that  state  of  existence  during  the  term  of  life  allot¬ 
ted  to  her,  she  passed  out  of  that  state  of  existence  and  was  re¬ 
born  in  the  world  of  brahma.  Passing  from  that  state  of  exist- 
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ence,  buffeted  by  rebirth,  she  has  now  been  reborn  as  a  young 
sow.  It  was  because  I  knew  these  circumstances  that  I  smiled.” 

As  the  monks  led  by  Venerable  Ananda  listened  to  the  Buddha 
they  were  deeply  moved.  The  Buddha,  having  stirred  their 
emotions,  proclaimed  the  folly  of  craving,  and  even  as  he  stood 
there  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  pronounced  the  following 
Stanzas: 

338.  As  a  tree,  though  it  be  cut  down,  grows  up  again  if  its  root 

be  sound  and  firm,  So  also,  if  the  inclination  to  craving  be 
not  destroyed,  this  suffering  springs  up  again  and  again  in 
this  world. 

339.  He  that  is  in  the  tow  of  the  six  and  thirty  powerful  currents 

running  unto  pleasure,  such  a  man,  misguided,  the  waves 
of  desires  inclining  unto  lust  sweep  away. 

340.  The  currents  run  in  all  directions;  the  creeper  buds  and 

shoots;  when  you  see  the  creeper  grown,  be  wise  and  cut 
the  root. 

341.  Flowing  and  unctuous  are  a  creature’s  joys;  men  devote 

themselves  to  pleasure  and  seek  after  happiness;  therefore 
do  they  undergo  birth  and  decay. 

342.  Pursued  by  craving,  men  dart  hither  and  thither  like  a 

hunted  hare;  held  fast  by  fetters  and  bonds,  they  undergo 
suffering  repeatedly  and  long. 

343.  Pursued  by  craving,  men  dart  hither  and  thither  like  a 

hunted  hare.  Therefore  a  monk  should  banish  craving, 
desiring  for  himself  freedom  from  lust. 

The  young  sow,  after  passing  out  of  that  state  of  existence,  was 
reborn  in  Suvannabhumi  in  the  royal  household.  Passing  from 
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that  state  of  existence,  she  was  reborn  at  Benares;  passing  from 
that  state  of  existence,  she  was  reborn  at  Supparaka  Port  in  the 
household  of  a  dealer  in  horses,  then  at  Kavlra  Port  in  the 
household  of  a  mariner.  Passing  from  that  state  of  existence,  she 
was  reborn  in  Anuradhapura  in  the  household  of  a  nobleman  of 
high  rank.  Passing  from  that  state  of  existence,  she  was  reborn 
in  the  South  country  in  the  village  of  Bhokkanta  as  the  daughter 
of  a  householder  named  Sumana,  being  named  Sumana  after 
her  father.  When  this  village  was  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  her 
father  went  to  the  kingdom  of  Dlghavapi,  and  took  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  village  of  Mahamuni.  Arriving  here  on  some 
errand  or  other  Lakuntaka  Atimbara,  minister  of  King  Dutthaga- 
manl,  met  her,  married  her  with  great  pomp,  and  took  her  with 
him  to  live  in  the  village  of  Mahapunna.  One  day  Venerable  An- 
ula,  whose  residence  was  the  Maha  Vihara  of  Kotipabbata, 
stopped  at  the  door  of  her  house  as  he  was  going  his  round  for 
alms,  and  seeing  her,  spoke  thus  to  the  monks,  “Venerables, 
what  a  wonderful  thing  that  a  young  sow  should  become  the 
wife  of  Lakuntaka  Atimbara,  prime  minister  of  the  king!” 

When  she  heard  his  words,  she  uncovered  her  past  states  of  ex¬ 
istence,  and  she  received  the  power  of  remembering  previous 
births.  Instantly  she  was  deeply  moved,  and  obtaining  permis¬ 
sion  of  her  husband,  retired  from  the  world  with  great  pomp 
and  became  a  nun  of  the  order  of  Pancabalaka  nuns.  After  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  recitation  of  the  Mahdsatipatthdna  Suttanta  in 
Tissa  Maha  Vihara,  she  was  established  in  the  fruit  of  conver¬ 
sion.  Subsequently,  after  the  crushing  of  the  Damilas,  she  re¬ 
turned  to  the  village  of  Bhokkanta,  where  her  mother  and  fa¬ 
ther  lived,  and  took  up  her  residence  there.  After  listening  to 
the  AsTvisopama  Sutta  in  Kallaka  Maha  Vihara,  she  attained 
arahatship.  On  the  day  before  she  passed  into  Nibbana,  ques- 
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tioned  by  the  monks  and  nuns,  she  related  this  whole  story  to 
the  community  of  nuns  from  the  beginning  to  the  end;  likewise 
in  the  midst  of  the  assembled  community  of  monks,  associat¬ 
ing  herself  with  the  Venerable  Maha  Tissa,  a  reciter  of  the 
Dhammapada  and  a  resident  of  Mandalarama,  she  related  the 
story  as  follows: 

“In  former  times  I  fell  from  human  estate  and  was  reborn  as  a 
hen.  In  this  state  of  existence  my  head  was  cut  off  by  a  hawk.  I 
was  reborn  at  Rajagaha,  retired  from  the  world,  and  became  a 
wandering  nun,  and  was  reborn  in  the  stage  of  the  first  trance. 
Passing  from  that  state  of  existence,  I  was  reborn  in  the  house¬ 
hold  of  a  treasurer.  In  but  a  short  time  I  passed  from  that  state 
of  existence  and  was  reborn  as  a  young  sow.  Passing  from  that 
state  of  existence,  I  was  reborn  in  Suvannabhumi;  passing  from 
that  state  of  existence,  I  was  reborn  at  Varanasi  passing  from 
that  state  of  existence,  I  was  reborn  at  Supparaka  Port;  passing 
from  that  state  of  existence,  I  was  reborn  at  Kavlra  Port;  pass¬ 
ing  from  that  state  of  existence,  I  was  reborn  at  Anuradhapura; 
passing  from  that  state  of  existence,  I  was  reborn  in  Bhokkanta 
village.  Having  thus  passed  through  thirteen  states  of  exist¬ 
ence,  for  better  or  for  worse,  in  my  present  state  of  existence  I 
became  dissatisfied,  retired  from  the  world,  became  a  nun,  and 
attained  arahatship. 

Every  one  of  you,  work  out  your  salvation  with  heedfulness.” 
With  these  words  did  she  stir  the  four  classes  of  disciples  with 
emotion;  and  having  so  done,  passed  into  Nibbana. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  338) 

yathd  api  mule  anupaddave  dalhe  chinno  api  rukkho  puna 
eva  ruhati  evam  api  tanhanusaye  anuhate  idam  dukkham 
punappunam  nibbattatT 
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yatha  api :  when;  mule:  the  root;  anupaddave:  unharmed; 
dalhe:  (and)  strong;  chinno  api :  though  cut  down;  rukkho : 
the  tree;  puna  eva :  once  again;  ruhati :  grows  up;  ^vam  <2/?/: 
in  the  same  way;  tanhdnusaye :  the  hidden  traces  of  crav¬ 
ing;  na  uhate :  when  not  totally  uprooted;  /Jam  dukkham : 
this  suffering;  punappunam :  again  and  again;  nibbattati : 
will  grow 

Even  when  a  tree  has  been  cut  down,  it  will  grow  up  again  if  its 
roots  are  strong  and  unharmed.  Similarly,  when  traces  of  crav¬ 
ing  remain,  the  suffering  is  likely  to  arise  again  and  again. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  339) 

yassa  chattimsatT  sotd  mandpassavand  bhusd  dudditthim 
rdganissitd  sankappd  vdhd  vahanti 

yassa:  in  whom;  chattimsatT  sotd:  thirty- six  streams;  mand¬ 
passavand:  attractive  to  the  mind;  bhusd:  (craving)  are 
powerful;  dudditthim:  unwise;  rdganissitd:  mixed  with 
sensuality;  sankappd:  thoughts  and  feelings;  vdhd:  (are) 
very  powerful;  vahanti:  (this)  leads  them  (to  hell) 

If  in  a  person  the  thirty- six  streams  flow  strongly  towards 
pleasurable  thoughts,  that  person  of  depraved  views  will  be 
carried  away  on  those  currents  of  craving. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  340) 

sotd  savanti  sabbadhi  lata  ubbhiiia  titthati  idtam  tarn 

•  •  1/  •  • 

latam  ca  disva  pahhaya  mulam  chindatha 

sotd:  the  streams  (of  craving);  savanti:  flow;  sabbadhi: 
everywhere;  lata:  the  creeper;  ubbhijja:  has  sprung  up; 
titthati:  (and)  stays;  jdtam:  that  sprung  up;  lata:  creeper  (of 
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craving);  disva :  having  seen;  pahhaya :  with  wisdom; 
mulam :  the  root;  chindatha :  cut  down 

The  streams  of  craving  flow  towards  objects  everywhere.  As  a 
result,  a  creeper  springs  up  and  flourishes.  The  wise,  when  they 
see  this  creeper,  should  cut  its  root  with  wisdom. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  341) 

saritdni  sinehitdni  somanassdni  jantuno  bhavanti 
te  sdtasitd  sukhesino  te  nard  ve  jddjarupaga 

saritdni :  flowing  towards  objects;  sinehitdni'.  soaked  with 
craving;  somanassdni :  pleasures;  jan tuno:  people;  bha¬ 
vanti:  have;  te:  they;  sdtasitd:  seek  pleasure;  sukhesino: 
pursue  happiness;  te  nard:  such  persons;  ve:  certainly;  jdti- 
jarupagd:  go  to  birth  and  decay 

Craving  arises  in  people  like  flowing  streams.  These  flow  to¬ 
wards  pleasure  and  sensual  satisfaction.  Such  people  who  are 
bent  on  pleasures  will  experience  repeated  cycles  of  birth  and 
decay. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  342) 

tasindya  purakkhatd  pajd  badhito  saso  eva  parisappanti 
sahhojanasahgasattd  ciraya  punappunam  dukkham  upend 

tasindya:  by  craving;  purakkhatd:  surrounded;  pajd: 
masses;  badhito:  entrapped;  saso  eva:  like  a  hare;  parisap¬ 
panti:  tremble;  sahhojanasahgasattd:  shackled  by  fetters; 
ciraya:  for  a  long  time;  punappunam:  again  and  again; 
dukkham:  to  suffering;  upend:  come 

Surrounded  by  craving  the  masses  tremble  like  a  hare  caught  in 
a  trap.  Shackled  by  ten  fetters  and  seven  sahgas,  men  and 
women  suffer  again  and  again  over  a  long  period  of  time. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  343) 

tasinaya  purakkhatd  pajd  parisappanti  saso  iva  bddhito 

tasma  tasinam  vinodaye  bhikkhu  dkankhT  tasinam  vinodaye 

•  •  +/  •  •  +/ 

tasinaya :  by  craving;  purakkhatd :  surrounded;  pajd : 
masses;  parisappanti :  tremble;  saso  iva :  like  a  hare; 
bddhito :  entrapped;  tasma :  therefore;  attano :  to  one’s  own 
self,  vinodaye'.  should  shun;  bhikkhu :  the  ascetic;  akahkhT : 
desiring;  tasinam :  craving 

Surrounded  by  craving,  the  masses  tremble  like  a  hare  caught 
in  a  trap.  Therefore,  a  monk  desiring  to  attain  detachment  - 
Nibbana  -  should  shun  craving. 

Commentary 

anupaddave  dalhe :  The  comparison  is  with  a  tree.  Even  if  the  tree  is 
pruned,  and  if  the  roots  are  unharmed  and  strong,  it  will  grow  up  again. 

punareva  ruhati:  If  the  roots  are  strong  and  unharmed,  the  tree  will 
sprout  again,  although  the  trunk  has  been  cut. 

chattim  satl  sota :  thirty-six  streams  of  craving.  The  eighteen  bases  (of 
craving)  dependent  on  the  internal  and  on  the  external  ( dyatana ): 
craving  itself  arising  in  one’s  stream  of  consciousness  with  regard  to 
the  six  objects,  pertaining  to  the  past,  future,  and  present,  is  called  the 
‘eighteen  bases  of  craving.’  Thirty-six  streams:  Namely,  the  eighteen 
bases  of  craving  that  exist  having  the  internal  ayatanas,  such  as  eyes, 
etc.,  as  their  sphere,  and  the  eighteen  bases  of  craving  that  exist  hav¬ 
ing  the  external  ayatanas,  such  as  form,  etc.,  as  their  sphere.  Here,  the 
thirty-six-fold  craving  exists  in  three  dimensions,  i.e.,  craving  for  sen¬ 
suality,  craving  for  existence,  craving  for  the  cessation  of  existence, 
having  as  its  sphere  the  six  internal  ayatanas  (i.e.,  3x6  =  18),  namely, 
eyes,  ears,  nose,  tongue,  body,  mind,  and  the  six  external  ayatanas 
(i.e.,  3x6=  18),  namely,  form,  sound,  smell,  taste,  touch,  dharmas,  is 
called  the  (18  +  18)  thirty -six  streams. 
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raga  nissita :  thoughts  that  are  mixed  with  thoughts  of  passion  and  sen¬ 
suality. 

savanti :  the  streams  of  craving  are  flowing.  Throughout  the  stanza,  this 
idea  is  taken  up. 

lata  ubbhijja  titthati :  watered  by  the  streams  of  craving,  a  creeper 
springs  up,  which  is  the  creeper  of  craving. 

mulam  pannaya  chindatha :  cut  off  the  root  with  wisdom. 

saritani :  the  idea  of  stream  is  being  continued.  Saritani  implies  flow¬ 
ing  towards  objects. 

satasita :  those  who  are  gripped  by  craving.  They  take  up  delightful  and 
pleasurable  experiences. 

badhito :  entrapped;  caught  in  a  snare.  The  hare  is  generally  a  timid 
creature.  Its  fear  will  be  far  more  pronounced  when  entrapped. 

sannojanasanga:  ten  fetters  (, samydjanas )  seven  bonds  (sang a)  bind 
the  masses  to  samsara.  Ten  samydjanas,  or  defilements,  are: 


(1)  holding  to  the  opinion  of  enduring  substantiality  ( sakkayaditthi ), 

(2)  (skeptical)  doubt  ( vicikicchd ), 

(3)  clinging  to  precept  and  practices  (, sllabbataparamdsa ), 

(4)  passion  for  sensual  desires,  ( kdmaraga ), 

(5)  ill-will  (vyapdda), 

(6)  passion  for  the  fine-material  (realm)  ( ruparaga ), 

(7)  passion  for  the  formless  (realm)  (< arupardga ), 

(8)  self-estimation  ( mdna ), 

(9)  agitation  ( uddhaccam ),  and 

(10)  ignorance  (avijja). 


They  are  of  two  modes:  (i)  pertaining  to  the  upper  part  and  (ii)  per¬ 
taining  to  the  lower  part.  They  are  called  fetters  because  they  bind  be¬ 
ings  in  samsara  in  the  sense  that  they  cause  rebirth  there  again  and 
again.  The  five,  beginning  with  holding  to  the  opinion  of  enduring  sub¬ 
stantiality,  and  so  on,  are  called  those  pertaining  to  the  lower  part,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  cause  for  birth  in  the  eleven  realms  of  sensuality  that 
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are  called  lower  (realms),  and  five,  beginning  with  passion  for  the  fine- 
material  (realm),  and  so  on,  are  called  those  pertaining  to  the  upper  part 
because  they  are  the  cause  for  birth  in  the  fine-material  realm  and  the 
formless  realm,  which  are  called  upper.  There  is  no  liberation  from 
samsara  for  beings  until  these  bonds  of  samsdra,  which  are  of  these 
two,  are  rooted  out. 

Seven-fold  attachments,  ( sangayo )  are:  craving,  views,  self-estimation, 
anger,  ignorance,  defilements  and  misconduct.  Some  say  (they  are)  the 
seven  latent  dispositions  ( anusaya ),  i.e.,  passion,  hatred,  self-estima¬ 
tion,  views,  (speculative)  doubt,  passion  for  existence,  and  ignorance. 
The  activity  of  clinging  with  regard  to  the  samskdras,  having  taken  the 
five  skandhas  as  a  sentient  being,  a  person,  etc.,  is  in  the  mode  of  either 
craving,  views,  etc.,  or  passion,  hatred,  etc.  Hence,  they  are  called  at¬ 
tachments. 

akankhl  viragam :  one  who  is  desirous  of  attaining  the  state  of  de¬ 
tachment  -  Nibbana. 

Rebirth :  This  story  is  replete  with  several  layers  of  rebirth.  Some  of  the 
rebirths  referred  to  took  place  even  after  the  days  of  the  Buddha.  In 
some  instances  the  rebirths  take  place  in  Sri  Lanka.  The  concepts  of  the 
origin  of  life  and  of  rebirth  have  been  interpreted  in  various  ways  by 
scholars.  Here  is  one  point  of  view: 

Rebirth,  which  Buddhists  do  not  regard  as  a  mere  theory  but  as  a  fact 
verifiable  by  evidence,  forms  a  fundamental  tenet  of  Buddhism,  though 
its  goal,  Nibbana,  is  attainable  in  this  life  itself.  The  Bodhisatta  Ideal 
and  the  correlative  doctrine  of  freedom  to  attain  utter  perfection  are 
based  on  this  doctrine  of  rebirth. 

Documents  record  that  this  belief  in  rebirth  is  viewed  as  transmigration 
or  reincarnation,  in  many  great  poems  by  Shelley,  Tennyson  and 
Wordsworth,  and  writings  of  many  ordinary  people  in  the  East  as  well 
as  in  the  West. 

The  Buddhist  doctrine  of  rebirth  should  be  differentiated  from  the  the¬ 
ory  of  transmigration  and  reincarnation  of  other  systems,  because  Bud¬ 
dhism  denies  the  existence  of  a  transmigrating  permanent  soul,  created 
by  a  god,  or  emanating  from  a  paramdtma  (divine  essence). 
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It  is  kamma  that  conditions  rebirth.  Past  kamma  conditions  the  present 
birth;  and  present  kamma,  in  combination  with  past  Kamma,  condi¬ 
tions  the  future.  The  present  is  the  offspring  of  the  past,  and  becomes, 
in  turn,  the  parent  of  the  future. 

The  reality  of  the  present  needs  no  proof  as  it  is  self-evident.  That  of 
the  past  is  based  on  memory  and  report,  and  that  of  the  future  on  fore¬ 
thought  and  inference. 

If  we  postulate  a  past,  a  present  and  a  future  life,  then  we  are  at  once 
faced  with  the  problem  -  What  is  the  ultimate  origin  of  life? 

One  school,  in  attempting  to  solve  the  problem,  postulates  a  first  cause, 
whether  as  a  cosmic  force  or  as  an  almighty  being.  Another  school  de¬ 
nies  a  first  cause,  for  in  common  experience,  the  cause  ever  becomes 
the  effect  and  the  effect  becomes  the  cause.  In  a  circle  of  cause  and  ef¬ 
fect  a  first  cause  is  inconceivable.  According  to  the  former,  life  has  had 
a  beginning;  according  to  the  latter,  it  is  beginningless.  In  the  opinion 
of  some  the  conception  of  a  first  cause  is  like  saying  a  triangle  is  round. 

One  might  argue  that  life  must  have  had  a  beginning  in  the  infinite  past 
and  that  beginning  is  the  first  cause,  the  creator. 


In  that  case  there  is  no  reason  why  some  may  not  make  the  same  de¬ 
mand  about  a  postulated  creator. 


With  respect  to  this  alleged  first  cause  men  have  held  widely  different 
views.  In  interpreting  this  first  cause,  many  names  have  been  used. 

Hindu  traces  the  origin  of  life  to  a  mystical  paramdtma  from  which 
emanate  all  atmas  or  souls  that  transmigrate  from  existence  to  ex¬ 
istence  until  they  are  finally  reabsorbed  in  Paramatma.  One  might 
question  whether  these  reabsorbed  atmas  have  further  transmigration. 


“Whoever,”  as  Schopenhaeur  says,  “regards  himself  as  having  come 
out  of  nothing  must  also  think  that  he  will  again  become  nothing;  for 
that  an  eternity  has  passed  before  he  was,  and  then  a  second  eternity 
had  begun,  through  which  he  will  never  cease  to  be,  is  a  monstrous 
thought. 


“Moreover,  if  birth  is  the  absolute  beginning,  then  death  must  be  the 
absolute  end;  and  the  assumption  that  man  is  made  out  of  nothing, 
leads  necessarily  to  the  assumption  that  death  is  his  absolute  end.” 
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“According  to  the  theological  principles,”  argues  Spencer  Lewis,  “man 
is  created  arbitrarily  and  without  his  desire,  and  at  the  moment  of  crea¬ 
tion  is  either  blessed  or  unfortunate,  noble  or  depraved,  from  the  first 
step  in  the  process  of  his  physical  creation  to  the  moment  of  his  last 
breath,  regardless  of  his  individual  desires,  hopes,  ambitions,  struggles 
or  devoted  prayers.  Such  is  theological  fatalism.  In  “Despair”,  a  poem 
of  his  old  age,  Lord  Tennyson,  referring  to  theist  theology,  said: 


“I  make  peace  and  create  evil. 

What  I  should  call  on  that  infinite  love  that  has  served  us  so  well? 
Infinite  cruelty  rather  that  made  everlasting  hell. 

Made  us,  foreknew  us,  foredoomed  us,  and  does  what  he  will 
with  his  own. 

Better  our  dead  brute  mother  who  never  has  heard  us  groan.” 


“The  doctrine  that  all  men  are  sinners  and  have  the  essential  sin  of 
Adam  is  a  challenge  to  justice,  mercy,  love  and  omnipotent  fairness”. 
Huxley  said:  “If  we  are  to  assume  that  anybody  has  designedly  set  this 
wonderful  universe  going,  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  me  that  he  is  no  more 
entirely  benevolent  and  just,  in  any  intelligible  sense  of  the  words,  than 
that  he  is  malevolent  and  unjust”. 


According  to  Einstein:  “If  this  being  is  omnipotent,  then  every  occur¬ 
rence,  including  every  human  action,  every  human  thought,  and  every 
human  feeling  and  aspiration  is  also  his  work;  how  is  it  possible  to 
think  of  holding  men  responsible  for  their  deeds  and  thoughts  before 
such  an  almighty  being? 

In  giving  out  punishments  and  rewards,  He  would  to  a  certain  extent  be 
passing  judgment  on  himself.  How  can  this  be  combined  with  the 
goodness  and  righteousness  ascribed  to  him?” 


According  to  Charles  Bradlaugh:  “The  existence  of  evil  is  a  terrible 
stumbling  block  to  the  theist.  Pain,  misery,  crime,  poverty  confront  the 
advocate  of  eternal  goodness,  and  challenge  with  unanswerable  po¬ 
tency  his  declaration  of  Deity  as  all-good,  all- wise,  and  all-powerful.” 
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Commenting  on  human  suffering  and  creator,  Prof.  J.B.S.  Haldane 
writes:  “Either  suffering  is  needed  to  perfect  human  character,  or  God 
is  not  Almighty.  The  former  theory  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  some 
people  who  have  suffered  very  little  but  have  been  fortunate  in  their 
ancestry  and  education  have  very  fine  characters.  The  objection  to  the 
second  is  that  it  is  only  in  connection  with  the  universe  as  a  whole  that 
there  is  any  intellectual  gap  to  be  filled  by  the  postulation  of  a  deity. 
And  a  creator  could  presumably  create  whatever  he  or  it  wanted.” 


Dogmatic  writers  of  old  authoritatively  declared  that  the  creator  cre¬ 
ated  man  after  his  own  image.  Some  modern  thinkers  state,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  man  created  his  creator  after  his  own  image.  With  the  growth 
of  civilization  man’s  conception  of  God  grows  more  and  more  refined. 
There  is  at  present  a  tendency  to  substitute  this  personal  creator  by  an 
impersonal  god.  Voltaire  states  that  the  conception  of  a  creator  is  the 
noblest  creation  of  man. 


It  is  however  impossible  to  conceive  of  such  an  omnipotent,  omni¬ 
present  being,  an  epitome  of  everything  that  is  good  -  either  in  or  out¬ 
side  the  universe. 


Modern  science  endeavours  to  tackle  the  problem  with  its  limited  sys¬ 
tematized  knowledge.  According  to  the  scientific  standpoint,  we  are 
the  direct  products  of  the  sperm  and  ovum  cells  provided  by  our  par¬ 
ents.  But  science  does  not  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  with  regard 
to  the  development  of  the  mind,  which  is  infinitely  more  important 
than  the  machinery  of  man’s  material  body.  Scientists,  while  asserting 
“Omne  vivum  ex  vivo ”  “all  life  from  life”  maintain  that  mind  and  life 
evolved  from  the  lifeless. 


Now  from  the  scientific  standpoint  we  are  absolutely  parent-born. 
Thus  our  lives  are  necessarily  preceded  by  those  of  our  parents  and  so 
on.  In  this  way  life  is  preceded  by  life  until  one  goes  back  to  the  first 
protoplasm  or  colloid.  As  regards  the  origin  of  this  first  protoplasm  or 
colloid,  however,  scientists  plead  ignorance. 

What  is  the  attitude  of  Buddhism  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  life?  At 
the  outset  it  should  be  stated  that  the  Buddha  does  not  attempt  to  solve 
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all  the  ethical  and  philosophical  problems  that  perplex  mankind.  Nor 
does  He  deal  with  speculations  and  theories  that  tend  neither  to  edifica¬ 
tion  nor  to  enlightenment.  Nor  does  He  demand  blind  faith  from  His 
adherents.  He  is  chiefly  concerned  with  one  practical  and  specific 
problem  -  that  of  suffering  and  its  destruction;  all  side  issues  are  com¬ 
pletely  ignored. 


“It  is  as  if  a  person  were  pierced  by  an  arrow  thickly  smeared  with  poi¬ 
son,  and  his  friends  and  relatives  were  to  procure  a  surgeon,  and  then 
he  were  to  say.  ‘I  will  not  lead  the  holy  life  under  the  Buddha  until  He 
elucidated  to  me  whether  the  world  is  eternal  or  not  eternal,  whether 
the  world  is  finite  or  infinite...’  That  person  would  die  before  these 
questions  had  ever  been  elucidated  by  the  Buddha. 


“If  it  be  the  belief  that  the  world  is  eternal,  will  there  be  the  observance 
of  the  holy  life?  In  such  a  case  -  No!  If  it  be  the  belief  that  the  world  is 
not  eternal,  will  there  be  the  observance  of  the  holy  life?  In  that  case 
also  -  No!  But,  whether  the  belief  be  that  the  world  is  eternal  or  that  it 
is  not  eternal,  there  is  birth,  there  is  old  age,  there  is  death,  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  which  in  this  life  itself  I  make  known.” 


“Malunkyaputta,  I  have  not  revealed  whether  the  world  is  eternal  or 
not  eternal,  whether  the  world  is  finite  or  infinite.  Why  have  I  not  re¬ 
vealed  these?  Because  these  are  not  profitable,  do  not  concern  the 
bases  of  holiness,  are  not  conducive  to  aversion,  to  passionlessness,  to 
cessation,  to  tranquility,  to  intuitive  wisdom,  to  enlightenment  or  to 
Nibbana.  Therefore  I  have  not  revealed  these.”  According  to  Bud¬ 
dhism,  we  are  born  from  the  matrix  of  action  ( kammayoni ).  Parents 
merely  provide  us  with  a  material  layer.  Therefore  being  precedes  be¬ 
ing.  At  the  moment  of  conception,  it  is  kamma  that  conditions  the  ini¬ 
tial  consciousness  that  vitalizes  the  foetus.  It  is  this  invisible  kammic 
energy,  generated  from  the  past  birth,  that  produces  mental  phenomena 
and  the  phenomena  of  life  in  an  already  extant  physical  phenomena,  to 
complete  the  trio  that  constitutes  man. 

Dealing  with  the  conception  of  beings,  the  Buddha  states:  “Where 
three  are  found  in  combination,  there  a  germ  of  life  is  planted.  If 
mother  and  father  come  together,  but  it  is  not  the  mother’s  fertile  pe- 
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riod,  and  the  being-to-be-born  ( gandhabba )  is  not  present,  then  no 
germ  of  life  is  planted,  if  mother  and  father  come  together,  and  it  is  the 
mother’s  fertile  period,  but  the  being-to-be-born  is  not  present  then 
again  no  germ  of  life  is  planted.  If  mother  and  father  come  together  and 
it  is  the  mother’s  fertile  period,  and  the  being-to-be-born  is  present, 
then  by  the  conjunction  of  these  three,  a  germ  of  life  is  there  planted.” 

Here  gandhabba  ( =gantabba )  does  not  mean  ‘a  class  of  devas,  said  to 
preside  over  the  process  of  conception’,  but  refers  to  a  suitable  being 
ready  to  be  born  in  that  particular  womb.  This  term  is  used  only  in  this 
particular  connection,  and  must  not  be  mistaken  for  a  permanent  soul. 
For  a  being  to  be  born  here,  somewhere  this  being  must  die.  The  birth  of 
a  being,  which  strictly  means  the  arising  of  the  aggregates  ( khand - 
hdnam  patubhdvo),  or  psycho-physical  phenomena  in  this  present  life, 
corresponds  to  the  death  of  a  being  in  a  past  life;  just  as,  in  conventional 
terms,  the  rising  of  the  sun  in  one  place  means  the  setting  of  the  same 
sun  in  another  place.  This  enigmatic  statement  may  be  better  under¬ 
stood  by  imagining  life  as  a  wave  and  not  as  a  straight  line.  Birth  and 
death  are  only  two  phases  of  the  same  process.  Birth  precedes  death, 
and  death,  on  the  other  hand,  precedes  birth.  This  constant  succession  of 
birth  and  death  in  connection  with  each  individual  life-flux  constitutes 
what  is  technically  known  as  samsara  -  recurrent  wandering. 

What  is  the  ultimate  origin  of  life?  The  Buddha  positively  declares: 
Without  cognizable  beginnings  this  samsara,  the  earliest  point  of  be¬ 
ings  who,  obstructed  by  ignorance  and  fettered  by  craving,  wander  and 
fare  on,  is  not  to  be  perceived.  This  life-stream  flows  ad  infinitum,  as 
long  as  it  is  fed  with  the  muddy  waters  of  ignorance  and  craving.  When 
these  two  are  completely  cut  off,  then  only  does  the  life-stream  cease 
to  flow,  rebirth  ends,  as  in  the  case  of  Buddhas  and  arahats.  A  first  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  life-stream  cannot  be  determined,  as  a  stage  cannot  be 
perceived  when  this  life  force  was  not  fraught  with  ignorance  and  crav¬ 
ing.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  Buddha  has  here  referred  merely 
to  the  beginning  of  the  life-stream  of  living  beings. 

Rebirth :  But  the  four  mental  aggregates,  viz,  consciousness  and  the 
three  other  groups  of  mental  factors  forming  nama  or  the  unit  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  go  on  uninterruptedly  arising  and  disappearing  as  before, 
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but  not  in  the  same  setting,  because  that  setting  is  no  more.  They  have 
to  find  immediately  a  fresh  physical  base  as  it  were,  with  which  to 
function  -  a  fresh  material  layer  appropriate  and  suitable  for  all  the  ag¬ 
gregates  to  function  in  harmony.  The  kammic  law  of  affinity  does  this 
work,  and  immediately  a  resetting  of  the  aggregates  takes  place  and  we 
call  this  rebirth. 


But  it  must  be  understood  that  in  accordance  with  Buddhist  belief, 
there  is  no  transmigration  of  a  soul  or  any  substance  from  one  body  to 
another.  According  to  Buddhist  philosophy  what  really  happens,  is  that 
the  last  javana  or  active  thought  process  of  the  dying  man  releases  cer¬ 
tain  forces  which  vary  in  accordance  with  the  purity  of  the  five  javana 
thought  moments  in  that  series.  (Five,  instead  of  the  normal  seven 
javana  thought-moments).  These  forces  are  called  kamma  vega  or 
kammic  energy  which  attracts  itself  to  a  material  layer  produced  by 
parents  in  the  mother’s  womb.  The  material  aggregates  in  this  germinal 
compound  must  possess  such  characteristics  as  are  suitable  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  that  particular  type  of  kammic  energy.  Attraction  in  this 
manner  of  various  types  of  physical  aggregated  produced  by  parents 
occurs  through  the  operation  of  death  and  gives  a  favourable  rebirth  to 
the  dying  man.  An  unwholesome  thought  gives  an  unfavourable  re¬ 
birth. 


In  brief,  the  combination  of  the  five  aggregates  is  called  birth.  Exist¬ 
ence  of  these  aggregates  as  a  bundle  is  called  life.  Dissolution  of  these 
things  is  called  death.  And  recombination  of  these  aggregates  is  called 
rebirth.  However,  it  is  not  easy  for  an  ordinary  man  to  understand  how 
these  so-called  aggregates  recombine.  Proper  understanding  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  elements,  mental  and  kammic  energies  and  cooperation  of  cos¬ 
mic  energies  is  important  in  this  respect.  To  some,  this  simple  and  nat¬ 
ural  occurrence  -  death,  means  the  mingling  of  the  five  elements  with 
the  same  five  elements  and  thereafter  nothing  remains.  To  some,  it 
means  transmigration  of  the  soul  from  one  body  to  another;  and  to  oth¬ 
ers,  it  means  indefinite  suspension  of  the  soul;  in  other  words,  waiting 
for  the  day  of  judgment.  To  Buddhists,  death  is  nothing  but  the  tempo¬ 
rary  end  of  this  temporary  phenomenon.  It  is  not  the  complete  annihila¬ 
tion  of  this  so-called  being. 
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Freed  From  Craving  Runs  Back 

To  Craving 

24  (3)  The  Story  of  a  Monk  who  Disrobed  (Verse  344) 

While  residing  at  the  Veluvana  monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse,  with  reference  to  a  monk  who  was  a  pupil  of  the 
Venerable  Mahakassapa. 

As  a  pupil  of  the  Venerable  Mahakassapa,  this  monk  had 
achieved  the  four  mental  absorptions  (jhdnas ).  But  one  day,  as 
he  went  for  alms-food  to  his  uncle’s  house,  he  saw  a  woman 
and  felt  a  great  desire  to  have  her.  Then  he  left  the  Sangha.  As 
a  layman,  he  was  a  failure  as  he  did  not  work  hard.  So,  his  un¬ 
cle  drove  him  out  of  the  house,  and  subsequently  he  became 
mixed  up  with  some  thieves.  All  of  them  were  caught  by  the 
authorities  and  were  taken  to  the  cemetery  to  be  executed.  The 
Venerable  Mahakassapa  saw  his  pupil  as  he  was  being  led  out 
and  said  to  him,  “My  pupil,  keep  your  mind  steadfastly  on  a 
subject  of  meditation.”  As  instructed,  he  concentrated  and  let 
himself  be  established  in  deep  mental  absorption.  At  the  ceme¬ 
tery,  while  the  executioners  were  making  preparations  to  kill 
him,  the  ex-monk  was  very  much  composed  and  showed  no 
signs  of  fear  or  anxiety.  The  executioners  and  the  onlookers 
were  awe-struck  and  very  much  impressed  by  the  man’s  cour¬ 
age  and  composure  and  they  reported  about  him  to  the  king  and 
also  to  the  Buddha.  The  king  gave  orders  to  release  the  man. 
The  Buddha  on  hearing  about  the  matter  sent  his  radiance  and 
appeared  to  the  thief  as  if  in  person  whereupon  He  gave  the 
stanza. 

At  the  end  of  the  discourse,  the  thief  who  was  steadfastly  keep¬ 
ing  his  mind  on  the  arising  and  perishing  of  the  aggregates  dis- 
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cerned  the  impermanent,  unsatisfactory  and  non- self  nature  of 
all  conditioned  things  and  soon  attained  sotapatti  fruition. 
Later,  he  went  to  the  Buddha  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery  where 
he  was  again  admitted  to  the  Sangha  by  the  Buddha  and  he  in¬ 
stantly  attained  arahatship. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  344) 

yd  nibbanatho  vanadhimutto  vanamutto  vanam  eva 

dhdvati  tarn  mutto  bandhanam  eva  dhdvati  tarn 

•  • 

puggalam  eva  passatha 

yd:  some  one;  nibbanatho :  free  of  forests  (craving);  vand- 
dhimutto:  taking  pleasure  in  the  life  of  the  forest-dwelling 
truth- seeker;  vanamutto :  freed  from  the  forest  of  craving; 
vanam  eva:  to  that  forest  itself;  dhdvati:  runs;  mutto:  freed 
from  the  bonds  of  the  householder;  bandhanam  eva:  to  the 
same  bond;  tarn  puggalam:  that  person;  passatha:  behold 

Having  left  the  forest  of  desire  (i.e.,  the  life  of  a  householder), 
he  takes  to  the  forest  of  the  practice  (i.e.,  the  life  of  a  monk); 
but  when  he  is  free  from  the  forest  of  desire  he  rushes  back  to 
that  very  forest.  Come,  look  at  that  man  who  having  become 
free  rushes  back  into  that  very  bondage. 

Commentary 

In  this  verse,  the  image  of  forest  ( vana )  is  used  to  give  several  sig¬ 
nificance.  Firstly,  the  person  is  free  of  the  forest  -  meaning  the  under¬ 
brush  of  craving.  Thus  freed,  he  leaves  the  forest  which  signifies  the 
solitude  of  the  forest  hermitage.  Such  a  person,  once  free  of  the  forest 
of  craving,  rushes  back  to  the  forest  of  worldly  life.  At  the  end  of  it  all, 
he  returns  once  more  to  the  solitude  of  the  forest  hermitage. 
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Bonds  Of  Attachments  ss£  Bonds  Are  Strong, 

But  The  Wise  Get  Rid  Of  Them 

24  (4)  The  Prison-House  (Verses  345  &  346) 

The  story  goes  that  once  upon  a  time,  criminals,  house-break¬ 
ers,  highwaymen  and  murderers,  were  brought  before  the  king 
of  Kosala.  The  king  ordered  them  to  be  bound  with  fetters, 
ropes,  and  chains.  Now  thirty  country  monks,  desiring  to  see  the 
Buddha,  came  and  saw  the  Buddha,  saluted  him  and  took  their 
leave.  On  the  following  day,  as  they  went  about  Savatthi  for 
alms,  they  came  to  the  prison-house  and  saw  those  criminals. 
Returning  from  their  alms-round,  they  approached  the  Buddha 
at  eventide  and  said  to  him,  “Venerable,  today,  as  we  were  mak¬ 
ing  our  alms-rounds,  we  saw  many  criminals  in  the  prison- 
house.  They  were  bound  with  fetters,  ropes,  and  chains,  and 
were  experiencing  much  suffering.  They  cannot  break  these  fet¬ 
ters  and  escape.  Is  there  any  bond  stronger  than  these  bonds?” 

In  reply  to  their  question,  the  Buddha  said,  “Monks,  what  do 
these  bonds  amount  to?  Consider  the  bond  of  the  evil  passions, 
the  bond  which  is  called  craving,  the  bond  of  attachment  for 
wealth,  crops,  sons,  and  wives.  This  is  a  bond  a  hundredfold, 
nay,  a  thousandfold  stronger  than  these  bonds  which  you  have 
seen.  But  strong  as  it  is,  and  hard  to  break,  wise  men  of  old 
broke  it,  and  going  to  the  Himalaya  country,  retired  from  the 
world.”  So  saying,  he  related  the  following: 

4a.  Story  of  the  Past:  Husband  and  wife 

In  times  long  past,  when  Brahmadatta  was  ruling  at  Benares, 
the  future  Buddha  was  reborn  in  the  family  of  a  certain  poor 
householder.  When  he  reached  manhood,  his  father  died;  so  he 
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worked  for  hire  and  supported  his  mother.  His  mother,  in  spite 
of  his  protests,  brought  him  a  certain  daughter  of  respectable 
family  to  wife.  After  a  time  his  mother  died.  In  the  course  of 
time  his  wife  conceived  a  child  in  her  womb. 

Not  knowing  that  she  had  conceived  a  child,  the  husband  said 
to  the  wife,  “Dear  wife,  make  your  living  by  working  for  hire;  I 
intend  to  become  a  monk.”  Thereupon  the  wife  said  to  the  hus¬ 
band,  “I  have  conceived  a  child  in  my  womb.  Wait  until  I  give 
birth  to  the  child  and  you  see  him,  and  then  become  a  monk.” 
“Very  well,”  said  the  husband,  promising  to  do  so. 

When  the  wife  had  given  birth  to  her  child,  the  husband  took 
leave  of  her,  saying,  “Dear  wife,  you  have  given  birth  to  your 
child  in  safety;  now  I  shall  become  a  monk.”  But  the  wife  replied, 
“Just  wait  until  your  son  has  been  weaned  from  the  breast.” 
While  the  husband  waited,  the  wife  conceived  a  second  child. 

The  husband  thought  to  himself,  “If  I  do  as  she  wishes  me  to,  I 
shall  never  get  away;  I  will  run  away  and  become  a  monk  with¬ 
out  so  much  as  saying  a  word  to  her  about  it.”  So  without  say¬ 
ing  so  much  as  a  word  to  his  wife  about  his  plans,  he  rose  up  in 
the  night  and  fled  away.  The  city  guards  caught  him.  But  he 
persuaded  them  to  release  him,  saying  to  them,  “Masters,  I 
have  a  mother  to  support;  release  me.” 

After  tarrying  in  a  certain  place  he  went  to  the  Himalaya  coun¬ 
try  and  adopted  the  life  of  an  anchorite.  Having  developed  the 
supernatural  faculties  and  the  higher  attainments,  he  dwelt 
there,  diverting  himself  with  the  diversion  of  the  trances.  And 
as  he  dwelt  there,  he  thought  to  himself,  “I  have  broken  this 
bond  which  is  so  hard  to  break,  the  bond  of  the  evil  passions, 
the  bond  of  attachment  for  son  and  wife.”  So  saying,  he 
breathed  forth  a  solemn  utterance. 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  345) 

ayasam  ddrujam  babbajan  yam  ca  tam  dhTrd  dalham 

*/  •  « J  •  +/  •  •  •• 

bandhanam  na  dhu  manikundalesu  sdrattarattd  puttesu 

•  9  9  9  i. 

ddresu  ca  yd  apekkhd 

ayasam :  iron;  ddrujam :  of  wood;  babbajan  ca:  of  babus 
grass;  tam :  all  these  bonds;  dhTrd :  wise  ones;  dalham  band- 
hanamdhu :  do  not  describe  as  ‘strenuous’;  manikundalesu : 

•  '  •  9  9 

to  gem  studded  ear  ornaments;  sdrattarattd :  strongly 
attached;  puttesu :  to  sons;  ddresu:  wives;  yd  apekkhd:  if 
there  is  any  desire 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  346) 

dtora  dhTrd  dalham  bandhanam  dhu  ohdrinam 

9  9  9  9 

sithilam  duppamuhcam  ohdrinam  etam  pi  chetvdna 
anapekkhino  kdmasukham  pahaya  paribbajanti 

etam:  this  bond;  dhird:  wise  ones;  dalham  bandhanam  dhu: 

9  *  '99 

declare  a  strong  bond;  ohdrinam:  pulls  down;  depraves; 
sithilam:  slack;  duppamuhcam:  not  easy  to  get  rid  of,  etam 
pi:  this  bond  too;  chetvdna:  having  cut  off;  anapekkhino: 
with  no  yearning  (for  sensuality);  kdmasukham:  sensual 
pleasure;  pahaya:  having  given  up;  paribbajanti:  take  to 
monastic  life 

The  wise  agree  that  this  is  a  strong  bond.  It  tends  to  deprave. 
Though  this  seems  a  lax  knot,  it  is  difficult  to  untie  it  to  be  free. 
However  difficult  the  process  is,  freeing  themselves  from 
yearning  for  sensual  pleasures,  the  wise  leave  household  life 
and  become  ascetics. 
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Commentary 


ayasanr,  darujam;  babbajam :  these  are  all  materials  out  of  which  fet¬ 
ters,  bonds  are  made  -  iron-wood  and  grass  (for  ropes). 

manikundalesu :  gem-studded  ear  ornaments:  jewellery. 

sar attar atta:  deeply  attached. 

oharinam :  possessing  the  tendency  to  drag  down,  tending  to  depravity. 

sithilam :  lax;  slack.  If  a  tie  is  lax,  how  can  it  prove  a  problem?  Al¬ 
though  it  is  lax,  it  restricts  movement.  One  finds  how  restricting  it  is 
only  when  one  tries  to  move  towards  the  food. 

duppamuhcam:  difficult  to  be  untied. 

anapekkhino  kamasukham :  In  order  to  initiate  the  move  towards  re¬ 
nunciation  one  has  to  cease  yearning  for  sensual  pleasures. 

Kamasukham :  The  pleasures  of  the  senses. 

At  the  outset  the  Buddha  cautioned  his  disciples  to  avoid  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes.  His  actual  words  were:  There  are  two  extremes  ( anta )  which 
should  not  be  resorted  to  by  a  recluse  (pabbajitena ).  Special  emphasis 
was  laid  on  the  two  terms  anta  which  means  end  or  extreme  and  pab- 
bajita  which  means  one  who  has  renounced  the  world. 


One  extreme,  in  the  Buddha’s  own  words,  was  the  constant  attachment 
to  sensual  pleasures  ( kdmasukhallikanuyoga ).  The  Buddha  described 
this  extreme  as  base,  vulgar,  worldly,  ignoble,  and  profitless. 

This  should  not  be  misunderstood  to  mean  that  the  Buddha  expects  all 
His  followers  to  give  up  material  pleasures  and  retire  to  a  forest  with¬ 
out  enjoying  this  life.  The  Buddha  was  not  so  narrow-minded. 


Whatever  the  deluded  sensualist  may  feel  about  it,  to  the  dispassionate 
thinker  the  enjoyment  of  sensual  pleasure  is  distinctly  short-lived, 
never  completely  satisfying,  and  results  in  unpleasant  reactions.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  worldly  happiness,  the  Buddha  says  that  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  and  the  enjoyment  of  possessions  are  the  source  of  pleasure  for 
a  layman.  An  understanding  recluse  would  not  however  seek  delight  in 
the  pursuit  of  these  fleeting  pleasures.  To  the  surprise  of  the  average 
man  he  might  shun  them.  What  constitutes  pleasure  to  the  former  is  a 
source  of  alarm  to  the  latter  to  whom  renunciation  alone  is  pleasure. 
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Spider  Web  Of  Passion 

24  (5)  The  Story  of  Theri  Khema  (Verse  347) 

While  residing  at  the  Veluvana  monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse  with  reference  to  Queen  Khema. 

Queen  Khema  was  the  chief  queen  of  King  Bimbisara.  She  was 
very  beautiful  and  also  very  proud.  The  king  wanted  her  to  go 
to  the  Veluvana  Monastery  and  pay  homage  to  the  Buddha. 
But  she  had  heard  that  the  Buddha  always  talked  disparagingly 
about  beauty  and  she  therefore  tried  to  avoid  seeing  the 
Buddha.  The  king  understood  her  attitude  towards  the  Buddha; 
he  also  knew  how  proud  she  was  of  her  beauty.  So  the  king  or¬ 
dered  his  minstrels  to  sing  in  praise  of  the  Veluvana  monas¬ 
tery,  about  its  pleasant  and  peaceful  atmosphere,  etc.  Hearing 
them,  Queen  Khema  became  interested  and  decided  to  set  out 
for  the  Veluvana  Monastery. 

When  Queen  Khema  arrived  at  the  monastery,  the  Buddha  was 
expounding  the  Dhamma  to  an  audience.  By  his  supernormal 
power,  the  Buddha  made  a  very  beautiful  young  lady  appear, 
sitting  not  far  from  him,  and  fanning  him.  When  Queen  Khema 
came  to  the  audience  hall,  she  alone  saw  the  beautiful  young 
lady.  Comparing  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  young  lady  to  that 
of  her  own,  Khema  realized  that  her  beauty  was  much  inferior 
to  that  of  the  young  lady.  As  she  looked  again  at  the  young 
lady  her  beauty  began  to  fade  gradually.  In  the  end,  she  saw  be¬ 
fore  her  eyes  an  old  decrepit  being,  which  again  changed  into  a 
corpse,  her  stinking  body  being  attacked  by  maggots.  At  that 
instant,  Queen  Khema  realized  the  impermanence  and  worth¬ 
lessness  of  beauty. 
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The  Buddha  knowing  the  state  of  her  mind  remarked,  “O’ 
Khema!  Look  carefully  at  this  decaying  body  which  is  built 
around  a  skeleton  of  bones  and  is  subject  to  disease  and  decay. 
Look  carefully  at  the  body  which  is  thought  of  so  highly  by  the 
foolish.  Look  at  the  worthlessness  of  the  beauty  of  this  young 
girl.”  After  hearing  this,  Queen  Khema  attained  sotapatti  fruition. 

At  the  end  of  the  discourse,  Queen  Khema  attained  arahatship 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Sangha  and  became  the  chief  female 
disciple  of  the  Buddha. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  347) 

rdgarattd  ye  sayam  katam  jalam  makkatako  iva 
sotam  patanti  dhTrd  etcim  api  chetvana  anapekkhino 
sabbadukkham  pahdya  vajanti 

rdgarattd :  in  the  heat  of  passion;  ye:  they;  sayam  katam : 
made  by  one’s  own  self;  jalam :  web;  makkatako  iva :  like 
the  spider;  sotam :  (into)  the  stream  (of  craving);  patanti : 
fall;  dhira :  wise  ones;  etam  api :  even  this;  chetvana :  hav¬ 
ing  cut  off;  anapekkhino :  with  no  yearning  (for  sensual 
pleasures);  sabbadukkham  pahdya:  overcoming  all  suffer¬ 
ing;  vajanti:  enter  Nibbana 

Beings  who  are  infatuated  with  lust  fall  back  into  the  stream  of 
craving  they  have  generated,  just  as  a  spider  does  in  the  web  it 
has  spun.  The  wise,  cutting  off  the  bond  of  craving,  walk  on 
resolutely,  leaving  all  ills  (< dukkha )  behind. 

Commentary 

makkatako  va  jalam :  like  the  spider’s  web,  made  by  itself.  The  spider 
follows  the  various  streams  (threads)  of  the  web  to  capture  its  victims. 

anupatanti  sotam:  Those  in  the  heat  of  passion,  too,  follow  their  self- 
made  streams  of  sensual  pleasures  and  fall  into  these  streams. 
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Reaching  The  Further  Shore 

24  (6)  The  Story  of  Uggasena  (Verse  348) 


While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse,  with  reference  to  Uggasena,  a  rich  man’s  son  who 
fell  in  love  with  a  dancer. 

Once,  a  wandering  theatrical  troupe  consisting  of  five  hundred 
dancers  and  some  acrobats,  came  to  Rajagaha  and  performed 
in  the  grounds  of  the  palace  of  King  Bimbisara  for  seven  days. 
There,  a  young  dancer  who  was  the  daughter  of  an  acrobat, 
sang  and  danced  on  top  of  a  long  bamboo  pole.  Uggasena,  the 
young  son  of  a  rich  man,  fell  desperately  in  love  with  this 
dancer  and  his  parents  could  not  stop  him  from  marrying  her. 
He  married  the  young  dancer  and  followed  the  troupe.  As  he 
was  not  a  dancer  nor  an  acrobat,  he  was  not  of  much  use  to  the 
party.  So,  as  the  party  moved  from  place  to  place,  he  had  to 
carry  boxes,  to  drive  the  carts,  etc. 

In  course  of  time,  a  son  was  born  to  Uggaslna  and  his  wife,  the 
dancer.  To  this  child,  the  dancer  would  often  sing  a  song  which 
ran  thus  “O  you,  son  of  the  man  who  keeps  watch  over  the 
carts;  the  man  who  carries  boxes  and  bundles!  O  you,  son  of 
the  ignorant  one  who  can  do  nothing!”  Uggasena  heard  the 
song;  he  knew  that  his  wife  was  referring  to  him  and  he  was 
very  much  hurt  and  depressed.  So  he  went  to  his  father-in-law, 
the  acrobat,  and  requested  him  to  teach  him  acrobatics.  After  a 
year’s  training,  Uggasena  became  a  skilful  acrobat. 

Then,  Uggasena  went  back  to  Rajagaha,  and  it  was  proclaimed 
that  Uggaslna  would  publicly  demonstrate  his  skill  in  seven 
days’  time.  On  the  seventh  day,  a  long  pole  was  put  up  and  Ug¬ 
gasena  stood  on  top  of  it.  At  a  signal  given  him  from  below  he 
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somersaulted  seven  times  on  the  pole.  At  about  this  time,  the 
Buddha  saw  Uggasena  in  his  vision  and  knew  that  time  was 
ripe  for  Uggasena  to  attain  arahatship.  So  he  entered  Rajagaha 
and  willed  that  the  audience  should  turn  their  attention  to  him 
instead  of  applauding  Uggasena  for  his  acrobatic  feats.  When 
Uggasena  saw  that  he  was  being  neglected  and  ignored,  he  just 
sat  on  top  of  the  pole,  feeling  very  discontented  and  depressed. 
The  Buddha  then  addressed  Uggasena,  “Uggasena,  a  wise  man 
should  abandon  all  attachment  to  the  khandha  aggregates  and 
strive  to  gain  liberation  from  the  round  of  rebirths.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  348) 

pure  muhca  pacchato  muhca  majjhe  muhca  bhavassa 
pdragu  sabbattha  vimuttamdnaso  na  puna  jdtijaram  na 
upehisi 

pure:  craving  for  the  past  physical  forms;  muhca :  give  up; 
free  yourself  from;  pacchato'.  craving  for  future  physical 
forms;  majjhe'.  craving  for  the  present  physical  forms;  bha¬ 
vassa'.  of  existence;  pdragu :  you  have  come  to  the  end  (you 
have  gone  to  the  other  shore);  sabbattha'.  everywhere;  in 
everything;  vimuttamdnaso'.  (you  are)  of  non- attached 
mind;  puna',  once  again;  jdtijaram:  to  birth  and  death;  na 
upehisi :  you  will  not  come 

Give  up  the  past,  give  up  the  future,  give  up  the  present.  Having 
reached  the  end  of  existences,  with  a  mind  freed  from  all  (con¬ 
ditioned  things),  you  will  not  again  undergo  birth  and  decay. 

At  the  end  of  the  discourse,  Uggasena,  who  was  still  on  top  of 
the  pole,  attained  arahatship.  He  came  down  and  was  soon  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Sangha  by  the  Buddha. 
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Commentary 

bhavassa  paragu :  having  come  to  the  end  of  existence  -  bhava. 
Bhava :  becoming,  process  of  existence,  consists  of  three  planes:  sensu¬ 
ous  existence  ( kama-bhava ),  fine-material  existence  ( rupabhava ),  im¬ 
material  existence  ( arupa-bhava ).  The  whole  process  of  existence  may 
be  divided  into  two  aspects: 

( 1)  kamma-process  (kamma-bhava),  that  is,  the  kammically  active  side 
of  existence,  being  the  cause  of  rebirth  and  consisting  in  whole¬ 
some  and  unwholesome  volitional  actions. 

(2)  kamma-produced  rebirth  or  regenerating  process  (uppattibhava), 
that  is  the  kammically  passive  side  of  existence  consisting  in  the 
arising  and  developing  of  the  kamma-produced  and,  therefore, 
morally  neutral  mental  and  bodily  phenomena  of  existence. 
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Craving  Tightens  Bonds 
He  Cuts  Off  Bonds  Of  Mara 

24  (7)  Young  Archer  the  Wise  (Verses  349  &  350) 

The  story  goes  that  once  upon  a  time  a  young  monk  took  the 
ticket  that  fell  to  him,  obtained  ticket-porridge,  went  to  the  as¬ 
sembly  hall,  but  finding  no  water  there,  went  to  a  certain  house 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  water.  There  a  young  woman  saw 
him,  and  no  sooner  saw  him  than  fell  in  love  with  him.  “Vener¬ 
able,”  said  she,  “should  you  again  require  water,  pray  come 
right  here;  go  nowhere  else.” 

After  that,  whenever  he  failed  to  obtain  drinking  water,  he 
went  to  her  house  and  never  went  anywhere  else.  And  she 
would  take  his  bowl  and  give  him  water  for  drinking.  As  time 
went  on,  she  gave  him  rice-gruel  also.  Again  one  day  she  pro¬ 
vided  a  seat  for  him  right  there  and  gave  him  boiled  rice.  And 
seating  herself  near  him,  she  started  up  a  conversation,  saying, 
“Venerable,  it  is  very  lonely  indeed  in  this  house;  we  never  see 
so  much  as  a  traveler.”  After  listening  to  her  talk  for  a  few 
days,  the  young  monk  became  discontented. 

One  day  some  visiting  monks  saw  him  and  asked  him, 
“Brother,  why  is  it  that  you  are  so  very  yellow?”  “I  am  dis¬ 
contented.”  So  they  took  him  to  his  teacher  and  his  preceptor. 
His  teacher  and  his  preceptor  took  him  to  the  Buddha  and  re¬ 
ported  the  matter  to  him.  The  Buddha  asked,  “Monk,  is  the 
statement  true  that  you  are  discontented?”  “It  is  true,”  replied 
the  young  monk.  Then  said  the  Buddha,  “Monk,  why  is  it  that 
after  retiring  from  the  world  in  the  religion  of  a  Buddha  so  vig¬ 
orous  as  I,  instead  of  causing  it  to  be  said  of  you  that  you  have 
attained  the  fruit  of  conversion  or  the  fruit  of  the  second  path, 
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you  allow  it  to  be  said  of  you  that  you  are  discontented?  You 
are  guilty  of  a  grievous  sin.”  Continuing,  the  Buddha  asked  the 
young  monk,  “Why  are  you  discontented?”  “Venerable,  a  cer¬ 
tain  woman  said  this  and  that  to  me.” 


“Monk,  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  she  should  do  such  a  thing  as 
this.  For  in  a  previous  state  of  existence,  she  had  forsaken 
Dhanuggaha,  the  wisest  man  in  all  India,  and  conceiving  a  pas¬ 
sion  for  a  certain  bandit  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  slew  her 
husband.”  The  monks  asked  the  Buddha  to  make  the  matter 
clear,  and  in  compliance  with  their  request,  he  related  the 
following: 


7a.  Story  of  the  Past:  Young  Archer  the  Wise 

In  times  past  there  lived  a  certain  wise  man  named  Young 
Archer  the  Wise,  Culla  Dhanuggaha.  He  acquired  the  arts  and 
crafts  at  Takkasila  under  a  world-renowned  teacher.  His 
teacher  was  so  pleased  with  the  progress  he  made  that  he  gave 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Young  Archer  the  Wise  took  his 
wife  and  set  out  for  Benares.  At  the  entrance  to  the  forest  he 
slew  fifty  bandits  with  fifty  arrows.  When  his  arrows  were  all 
gone,  he  seized  the  leader  of  the  bandits  and  hurled  him  to  the 
ground.  “Wife,  bring  me  my  sword!”  cried  he.  But  the  moment 
his  wife  saw  that  bandit,  she  conceived  a  passion  for  him,  and 
placed  the  hilt  of  the  sword  in  the  hand  of  the  bandit.  The  ban¬ 
dit  straightway  slew  Young  Archer  the  Wise.  Then  he  took  the 
woman  with  him  and  went  his  way. 

As  he  proceeded  on  his  way,  he  thought  to  himself,  “Should 
this  woman  see  another  man,  she  will  kill  me  too  just  as  she  did 
her  husband.  What  use  have  I  for  such  a  woman?”  Seeing  a 
certain  river,  he  left  the  woman  on  the  near  bank,  took  her  or- 
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naments,  and  said,  “Remain  where  you  are  until  I  carry  your 
ornaments  across.”  Then  and  there  he  left  her.  When  the 
woman  discovered  that  the  bandit  had  left  her,  she  said,  “Brah¬ 
min,  you  have  taken  all  my  ornaments  and  crossed  to  the  other 
side.  Return  speedily,  quickly;  now  take  me  too  to  the  other 
side.” 

The  bandit  replied,  “Woman,  you  have  bartered  a  husband 
whom  you  have  long  known  for  me,  a  husband  whom  you 
know  not;  you  have  bartered  a  husband  tried  and  true  for  a  hus¬ 
band  whom  you  have  not  tried.  Woman,  you  may  barter  me  for 
another  man.  Therefore  I  will  go  far  from  hence.” 

[In  order  to  put  the  woman  to  shame,  Sakka  goes  to  the  river 
accompanied  by  his  charioteer  and  his  musician.  Sakka  takes 
the  form  of  a  jackal,  the  charioteer  that  of  a  fish,  and  the  musi¬ 
cian  that  of  a  bird.  The  jackal  takes  a  piece  of  meat  in  his 
mouth  and  stands  in  front  of  the  woman.  The  fish  leaps  out  of 
the  water,  and  the  jackal  springs  forward  to  catch  the  fish, 
dropping  the  piece  of  meat.  The  bird  seizes  the  piece  of  meat 
and  flies  up  into  the  air.  The  fish  disappears  in  the  water.  Thus 
the  jackal  loses  both  fish  and  flesh.  The  woman  laughs  loudly. 

[The  jackal  says:] 

Who  is  this  that  laughs  loud  in  the  cassia  thicket?  Here  is  no 
dancing  or  singing,  or  well-timed  clapping  of  hands. 

It  is  a  time  to  weep,  Shapely-Buttocks.  Why  pray  do  you  laugh, 
fair  one? 

[The  woman  replies:] 

Foolish,  stupid  jackal,  little  wisdom  do  you  possess,  jackal. 
You  have  lost  both  fish  and  flesh;  you  mourn  like  a  pauper. 
[The  jackal  says:] 
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Easy  to  see  are  the  faults  of  others,  but  hard  to  see  are  one’s 
own. 

You  have  lost  both  husband  and  lover.  You  too  mourn,  I  doubt 
not. 

[The  woman  says:] 

So  it  is  as  you  say,  jackal,  king  of  beasts. 

Therefore  I  will  go  hence  and  submit  to  the  will  of  a  husband. 
[The  jackal  says:] 

He  that  will  steal  a  vessel  of  clay,  will  also  steal  a  vessel  of 
copper. 

You  have  done  evil  once,  and  will  also  do  so  again. 

When  the  Buddha  had  related  at  length  this  Culla  Dhanuggaha 
Jataka,  found  in  the  fifth  Nipata,  he  said,  “At  that  time  you 
were  Young  Archer  the  Wise,  the  woman  was  this  maiden 
here,  and  the  king  of  the  gods  who  came  in  the  form  of  a  jackal 
and  put  her  to  shame,  was  I  myself.  Even  thus  did  this  woman 
fall  in  love  with  a  certain  bandit  at  first  sight  and  deprive  of  life 
the  wisest  man  in  all  India.  Monk,  uproot  and  destroy  the  de¬ 
sire  which  has  sprung  up  within  you  for  this  woman.”  Having 
thus  admonished  the  monk,  he  expounded  the  Dhamma  fur¬ 
ther,  reciting  the  stanzas. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  349) 

vitakkapamathitassa  tibbardgassa  subhanupassino  jantuno 
bhiyyo  tanhd  pavaddhati ,  esa  kho  bcmdhanam  dalham 
karoti 

vitakkapamathitassa :  those  assailed  by  doubts  and  suspi¬ 
cions;  tibbardgassa :  with  keen  passions;  subhanupassino’. 
taking  the  sensual  pleasures  as  good;  jantuno :  in  them; 
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bhiyyo :  greatly;  pavaddhati :  increases;  esa  kho :  this; 
hanam:  the  grip  of  bonds;  dalham  karoti :  makes  stronger 

In  those  whose  minds  are  agitated  and  assailed  by  doubts  and 
suspicions,  whose  passions  and  sensualities  are  sharpened, 
craving  increases  more  and  more.  This  makes  the  bonds 
tighter. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  350) 

yd  vitakkupasame  rato  ca  sadd  sato  asubham  bhdvayati 
esa  kho  vyantikdhiti  esa  Marabandhanam  checchati 

yd:  if  someone;  vitakkupasame :  in  the  eradication  of  doubts 
and  suspicions;  rato :  is  engaged;  sadd:  always;  sato:  mind¬ 
ful;  asubham:  the  evil  of  the  world  of  reality;  bhdvayati: 
contemplates;  esa  kho:  that  person;  vyantikdhiti:  will  eradi¬ 
cate  craving;  marabandhanam:  the  bonds  of  Mara;  chec¬ 
chati:  will  cut  off 

He  who  is  constantly  engaged  in  dispelling  the  doubts  and  sus¬ 
picions  that  assail  the  mind,  is  earnest  and  ever  alert,  looks  on 
the  world  of  reality  as  not  pleasant.  He  will  eradicate  craving 
and  will  cut  off  the  bonds  of  death. 
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The  Person  Who  Has  Reached  The  Goal 

ss£  The  Man  Of  Great  Wisdom 


24  (8)  Mara  seeks  in  vain  to  frighten  Rahula 

(Verses  351  &  352) 

For  one  day  several  Venerables  entered  the  Jetavana  Mon¬ 
astery  at  an  unseasonable  hour,  and  going  to  the  quarters  of 
Venerable  Rahula,  woke  him  up.  Rahula,  seeing  no  other  place 
to  sleep,  went  and  lay  down  in  front  of  the  Buddha’s  perfumed 
chamber.  This  Venerable,  although  he  was  but  eight  years  old, 
had  already  attained  arahatship.  As  Mara  VasavattI,  keeping 
his  natural  form,  beheld  him  lying  in  front  of  the  perfumed 
chamber,  he  thought  to  himself,  “The  son  of  the  monk  Gotama 
lies  outside  the  perfumed  chamber,  as  though  his  finger  hurt 
him;  the  monk  himself  reclines  within  the  perfumed  chamber, 
and  if  the  finger  of  his  son  be  pinched,  he  himself  will  feel  a 
pinching.”  So  Mara  took  the  form  of  a  gigantic  elephant-king, 
and  drawing  near  Rahula,  encircled  his  head  with  his  trunk,  and 
with  a  loud  voice  trumpeted  the  heron’s  call.  The  Buddha,  even 
as  he  reclined  in  the  perfumed  chamber,  perceived  that  it  was 
Mara,  and  said,  “Mara,  with  a  hundred  thousand  like  yourself, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  you  to  frighten  my  son.  My  son  is 
unafraid,  devoid  of  craving,  of  mighty  vigor,  of  great  wisdom.” 

351.  He  that  has  reached  perfection,  he  that  is  unafraid,  free 
from  craving,  devoid  of  lust,  He  that  has  cut  out  the  arrows 
of  being,  such  a  man  has  reached  his  last  state  of  existence. 

352.  He  that  is  free  from  craving,  he  that  is  without  attachment, 
He  that  is  skilled  to  interpret  words  in  the  old  dialect,  He 
that  knows  the  order  of  the  letters  from  first  to  last,  Such  a 
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man  has  received  his  last  body,  such  a  man  is  a  great  sage, 
a  great  man. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lesson  many  obtained  the  fruit  of  con¬ 
version  and  the  fruits  of  the  second  and  third  paths.  Mara  the 
evil  one  said  to  himself,  “The  monk  Gotama  knows  me,”  and 
then  and  there  disappeared. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  351) 


nitthangato  asantasi  vitatanho  onarigano 
bhavasalldni  acchindi  ayam  antimo  samussayo 


nitthangato'.  who  has  reached  the  goal;  asantasi :  free  of 
trepidation;  vitatanho :  devoid  of  craving;  anahgano:  got 
rid  of  clinging  defilements;  bhavasalldni :  the  thorns  of 
existence;  acchindi :  broken  off;  ayam :  this;  antimo  samus- 
sayo:  is  his  final  being 

He  has  come  to  cessation.  He  has  reached  the  goal  of  his  mo¬ 
nastic  life.  He  is  free  of  fear,  craving  and  is  blemishless.  He  has 
broken  the  thorns  of  existence.  This  is  his  final  being. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  352) 

vitatanho  anaddno  niruttipadakovido  akkhardnam 
sannipdtam  pubbapardni  ca  jahhd  antimasdnro  sa 
ve  mahdpahho  mahd  puriso  iti  vuccati 

vitatanho'.  ended  craving;  anddano :  without  grasping; 
niruttipadakovido'.  well  versed  in  the  etymology  and  in 
usages;  akkhardnam'.  aware  of  characters;  sannipdtam'.  and 
their  deployment  into  combinations;  pubbapardni  ca:  their 
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sequence  -  what  comes  first  and  what  later;  antimasdnrd : 
who  is  in  his  last  birth;  yd:  that  person;  mahdpanno :  the 
great  wise  man;  iti  vuccati:  is  called 

He  is  free  of  craving  and  is  devoid  of  grasping.  He  is  well 
versed  in  etymology  and  in  usages.  He  is  aware  of  characters 
and  their  deployment  into  combinations.  He  knows  the  se¬ 
quence  of  letters.  He  knows  the  old  dialect.  This  is  his  last 
body.  That  person  is  a  great  wise  man. 

Commentary 

Rahula:  In  this  dispensation  Rahula,  the  son  of  Prince  Siddhattha,  was 
born.  When  Gotama  Buddha,  with  the  fine  array  of  Maha  arahats,  vis¬ 
ited  the  home  town  of  Kapilavatthu  for  the  first  time,  Y asodhara,  the 
mother  of  Rahula,  who  was  only  seven  years  old,  pointing  out  the 
Buddha  to  him,  repeated  a  set  of  nine  verses  ( NarasTha  gdtha )  so  called 
as  they  gave  a  description  of  the  king  of  men  from  foot  to  head  while 
the  last  verse  gave  a  graphic  picture  of  Buddha  among  His  disciples 
like  the  resplendent  moon  in  the  starry  universe.  Each  Buddhist  child 
had  to  learn  these  verses  by  memory. 

Yasodhara  was  also  known  as  Bimba  Devi,  so  called  due  to  her  rosy 
complexion.  After  her  ordination,  she  was  known  a  Bhadda  Kaccana. 
The  mother  requested  the  child  to  ask  for  his  inheritance  from  his  father. 
The  moment  they  met  the  young  Rahula  was  drawn  towards  the  Buddha 
exclaiming,  “Oh,  how  sweet  is  thy  shade!”  Rahula,  who  was  clamour¬ 
ing  for  his  inheritance,  followed  the  Buddha  all  the  way  to  the  temple 
while  the  Buddha  remained  silent.  Addressing  Venerable  Sariputta,  the 
Buddha  requested  him  to  ordain  Rahula  as  worldly  treasures  would  only 
prolong  his  samsaric  existence.  Instead,  the  seven-fold  aryan  treasure 
would  be  his  on  ordination.  They  consist  in:  (i)  faith  ( saddha );  (ii)  virtue 
(sila):  (iii)  sense  of  shame  towards  unwholesomeness;  (hiri),  (iv)  fear 
towards  unwholesomeness  ( ottappa ),  (v)  learning  through  hearing  dis¬ 
courses  ( sutta ),  (vi)  generosity  ( cago ),  and  (vii)  insight  ( panna ). 
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This  led  to  an  interesting  sequel.  King  Suddhodana  was  grief  stricken 
to  learn  that  his  grandson  had  been  ordained.  He  hastened  towards 
Buddha  and  laid  bare  his  sorrow. 


There  was  pathos  in  his  lament.  “It  was  so  hard  for  me  to  find  you,  and 
first,  Nanda,  and  now  Rahula,  have  left  home  one  after  another.  This 
grief  has  penetrated  to  the  very  marrow  of  my  bones.  Please  grant  me  a 
boon  that  hereafter,  without  the  consent  of  the  parents,  that  none  of  ten¬ 


der  age  will  be  ordained.”  It  was  readily  granted  by  the  Buddha. 


By  common  consent,  Rahula  was  a  strict  adherent  to  the  practice  of  the 
precepts.  He  was  also  an  admirable  pupil.  Every  morning  it  was  a  cus¬ 
tom  of  his  to  throw  up  a  handful  of  sand  and  wish  that  he  would  get  as 
ample  admonition  as  those  grains  of  sand.  The  Buddha  preached  to 
him  that  he  should  not  tell  a  lie  even  for  fun.  The  sermon  is  called  Am- 


balatthika  Rahuldvada  Sutta.  The  Buddha  compared  a  liar  to  an  empty 
vessel.  Once  on  begging  rounds,  Rahula,  who  was  then  eighteen  years 
old,  was  with  the  Buddha  and  was  soon  comparing  himself  with  the 
Buddha  and  was  fascinated  by  their  similarity.  The  Blessed  One 
promptly  checked  him  by  preaching  the  Mahd  Rahuldvada  Sutta.  Vdda 
here  means  advice.  There  was  a  touching  story  of  Rahula  spending  one 
whole  night  at  the  lavatory  used  by  the  Buddha,  being  pressed  for 
space.  This  was  due  to  the  Blessed  One  promulgating  a  rule.  It  would 
appear  that  the  laity  had  a  habit  of  overstaying  in  the  temple  for  days  to 
hear  religious  discourses.  Besides,  some  came  from  far  away  places. 
Most  of  these  people  disport  themselves  in  various  repulsive  ways 
while  asleep.  It  was  not  proper  that  monks  should  sleep  in  their  midst. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  answer  to  a  knock  at  the  door  of  the  lav¬ 
atory  by  the  Buddha,  Rahula  exclaimed,  “I  Rahula”  instead  of  simply 


saying  the  meaningless  “It  is  I”  which  many  would  say. 


The  Buddha  forthwith  summoned  the  monks  headed  by  Sariputta  to 
narrate  the  episode. 


The  Buddha  thereupon,  relaxed  the  rule  so  that  it  operated  only  after 
the  third  day.  This  became  the  ruling  topic  of  conversation  of  the 
monks.  Venerable  Rahula,  the  son  of  the  Buddha,  was  so  modest  and 
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unassuming  when  he  could  be  otherwise.  Buddha,  having  heard  this, 
narrated  a  small  story  called  Tipalatthamiga  Jataka  of  the  past  to  show 
that  Rahula’ s  character  was  so  even  in  the  remote  past. 


“Once  upon  a  time  in  Varanasi  when  Magada  was  the  king  and  the 
Bodhisatta  was  a  leader  of  a  herd  of  deer.  This  leader  had  a  young 
nephew  and,  at  the  request  of  his  mother,  the  leader  undertook  to  teach 
him  the  arts  and  crafts  by  which  they  could  outwit  their  enemies.  One 
day,  the  young  deer  was  trapped.  So  he  fainted  and  feigned  to  be  dead. 
His  stomach  got  puffed  up  and  he  kept  his  breathing  under  control  so 
much  so  that  even  the  crows  and  flies  were  hovering  about  the  body. 
The  hunter,  taking  the  deer  to  be  dead,  released  the  deer  for  making  a 
meal  of  it  on  the  spot.  A  fire  was  kindled.  The  young  deer  at  once  got 
up  and  took  to  his  heels.” 


The  Theragatha  contains  four  verses  said  to  have  been  spoken  by 
Rahula.  Buddha,  addressing  the  monks,  said  that  among  his  great  arahats, 
Venerable  Rahula  was  pre-eminent  for  the  observance  of  the  precepts. 


Rahula  was  a  great  arahat  foremost  for  the  observance  of  precepts.  The 
details  of  his  life  more  or  less  coincide  with  those  of  the  life  of  the 
Maha  arahat  called  Ratthapala.  Born  into  wealthy  families  and  though 
little  was  known  of  their  previous  lives,  on  coming  of  age  like 
Sumedha  of  old,  they  gave  up  their  wealth.  Both  felt  that  it  was  foolish 
to  amass  wealth.  They  distributed  the  wealth  among  the  poor  to  be¬ 
come  hermits.  At  this  time  two  hermits  enjoying  psychic  power  came, 
one  from  the  kingdom  of  the  Naga,  whose  king  was  called 
Pathavindara,  and  the  other  from  the  heavenly  realm  of  the  thirty-three 
deities  ( tdvatimsa ).  Each  hermit  had  a  pupil.  The  hermits  not  only  gave 
their  blessing  but  also  extolled  the  virtues  of  their  respective  abodes. 
On  death,  each  hermit  was  born  in  the  region  from  which  each  hailed. 
One  was  therefore,  born  in  Pathavindara  as  king  of  Nagas  and  the  other 
as  Sakka  in  the  heavenly  abode. 


Pathavindara  and  Sakka  decided  to  be  born  together  on  Earth,  as  a 
Buddha  was  appearing  on  Earth,  and  the  two  were  Rahula  and 
Ratthapala. 
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Buddha  Is  Teacherless 

24  (9)  The  Story  of  Upaka  (Verse  353) 

The  Buddha  spoke  this  verse  in  answer  to  the  question  put  up 
by  Upaka,  a  non-Buddhist  ascetic,  while  He  was  on  His  way  to 
the  Deer  Park  (Migadaya)  where  the  group  of  five  monks 
( panca  vaggis )  were  staying.  The  Buddha  was  going  there  to 
expound  the  Dhammacakkappavattana  Sutta  to  the  panca  vag¬ 
gis ,  his  old  associates,  viz.,  Kondanna,  Bhaddiya,  Vappa,  As- 
saji,  and  Mahanama.  When  Upaka  saw  the  Buddha,  he  was  very 
much  impressed  by  His  radiant  countenance  and  so  said  to  him, 
“Friend,  you  look  so  serene  and  pure;  may  I  know  who  your 
teacher  is?”  To  him,  the  Buddha  replied  that  he  had  no  teacher. 

At  the  end  of  the  discourse,  Upaka  expressed  neither  approval 
nor  disapproval  but  just  nodded  a  few  times  and  went  on  his 
way. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  353) 

aham  sabbdbhibhu  asmi  sabbavidu  sabbesu  dhammesu 
anupalitto  sabban  jaho  tanhakkhaye  vimutto  sayam 
abhinnaya  ham  uddiseyyam 

aham :  I  am;  sabbdbhibhu :  one  who  has  overcome  all 
dhammas  of  the  three  planes  (of  existence);  asmi :  I  am; 
sabbavidu:  all  knowing;  sabbesu  dhammesu’.  in  all  matters; 
na  upalitto:  not  attached;  sabban  jaho :  given  up  every¬ 
thing;  tanhakkhaye:  in  the  state  of  cravinglessness  (Nib- 
bana);  vimutto:  I  have  achieved  freedom;  sayam:  by 
myself;  abhinnaya:  knowing  absolutely  well;  kam:  whom; 
uddiseyyam:  can  I  call  my  teacher 
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I  have  overcome  all,  I  know  all,  I  am  detached  from  all,  I  have 
given  up  all;  I  am  liberated  from  moral  defilements  having 
eradicated  craving,  (i.e.,  I  have  attained  arahatship).  Having 
comprehended  the  four  noble  truths  by  myself,  whom  should  I 
point  out  as  my  teacher? 

Commentary 

sabbabhibhu :  The  Buddha  described  himself  as  a  sabbabhibhu.  This 
expression  means  one  who  has  overcome  all  the  Dhammas  of  the  three 
planes  of  existence. 

sabba-vidu:  All  Dhammas  of  the  four  planes  of  consciousness  have 
been  understood.  The  four  planes  are:  kdma  loka  (the  sphere  of  sensu¬ 
ality),  rupa  loka  (the  Fine  Material  Sphere),  Arupa  Loka  (The  Formless 
Sphere)  and  Lokuttara  (The  World-transcending  Sphere). 

sabbesu  dhammesu  anupalitto :  untainted  with  cravings  and  wrong 
views  in  regard  to  all  dhamma  of  the  three  planes  of  existence. 

sabbahjaho :  having  given  up  all  dhammas  of  the  three  worlds. 

tanhakkhaye  vimutto :  liberated  by  going  beyond  all  cravings. 

say  am  abhinnaya :  having  realized  the  higher  knowledge  entirely  by 
myself. 

After  stating  all  these,  the  Buddha  asks  the  question,  “If  I  have 
achieved  all  these  entirely  through  self-effort,  whom  shall  I  point  to  as 
my  teacher  ( kam  uddiseyyam)T  The  implication  is  that  there  is  no  one 
who  could  be  described  as  his  teacher. 

Since  the  Buddha  had  no  teacher,  but  became  enlightened  by  Himself, 
He  had  initial  doubts  about  others  being  able  to  fathom  what  he  real¬ 
ized.  This  is  embodied  in: 

This,  that  through  many  toils  I  have  won, 

Enough,  why  should  I  make  it  known? 

By  folk  with  lust  and  hate  consumed, 

This  truth  will  not  be  understood. 
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The  Conquests  Of  All  Suffering 

24  (1 0)  The  Story  of  the  Questions  Raised  by  Sakka 

(Verse  354) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse,  with  reference  to  four  questions  raised  by  Sakka, 
king  of  the  devas. 

On  one  occasion,  at  a  meeting  of  the  devas  in  the  Tavatimsa 
realm,  four  questions  were  raised,  but  the  devas  failed  to  get 
the  correct  answers.  Eventually,  Sakka  took  these  devas  to  the 
Buddha  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery.  After  explaining  their  dif¬ 
ficulty,  Sakka  presented  the  following  four  questions: 

(1)  Among  gifts,  which  is  the  best? 

(2)  Among  tastes,  which  is  the  best? 

(3)  Among  delights,  which  is  the  best? 

(4)  Why  is  the  eradication  of  craving  said  to  be 

the  most  excellent? 

To  these  questions,  the  Buddha  replied,  “O’  Sakka,  the  Dhamma 
is  the  noblest  of  all  gifts,  the  best  of  all  tastes  and  the  best  of  all 
delights.  Eradication  of  craving  leads  to  the  attainment  of  ara- 
hatship  and  is,  therefore,  the  greatest  of  all  conquests.” 

At  the  end  of  the  discourse,  Sakka  said  to  the  Buddha,  “Ven¬ 
erable,  if  the  gift  of  the  Dhamma  excels  all  gifts  why  are  we 
not  invited  to  share  the  merit  whenever  gifts  of  the  Dhamma 
are  made?  I  pray  that,  from  now  on,  we  may  be  given  a  share  in 
the  merit  of  good  deeds.”  Then  the  Buddha  asked  all  the  monks 
to  assemble  and  exhorted  them  to  share  the  merit  of  all  their 
good  deeds  with  all  beings. 
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Since  then,  it  has  become  a  custom  to  invite  all  beings  from  the 
thirty-one  realms  ( bhumis )  to  come  and  share  merit  whenever  a 
good  deed  is  done. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  354) 

dhammaddnam  sabbaddnam  jindti  sabbam  rasam  jindti 

•  •  t J  •  • 

dhammaratT  sabbam  ratim  jindti  dhammaraso 
tanhakkhayo  sabbadukkham  jindti 

dhammaddnam :  the  gift  of  dhamma;  sabbaddnam:  all  gifts; 
jindti :  conquers;  dhammaratT :  the  flavour  of  the  dhamma; 
sabbam  rasam :  all  flavours  conquers;  jindti :  conquers; 
dhammaratT :  the  love  of  dhamma;  sabbam  ratim:  all  loves 
conquer;  tanhakkhayo:  he  who  has  got  rid  of  craving;  sab¬ 
badukkham:  all  sufferings;  jindti:  conquers. 

The  gift  of  the  Dhamma  excels  all  gifts;  the  taste  of  the 
Dhamma  excels  all  tastes;  delight  in  the  Dhamma  excels  all  de¬ 
lights.  The  eradication  of  craving  (i.e.,  attainment  of  arahat- 
ship)  overcomes  all  ills  (, samsdra  dukkha). 


Commentary 

sabbaddnam  Dhammaddnam :  The  gift  of  Dhamma  conquers  all 
gifts.  The  Buddha,  elucidating  this  statement,  further  stated  all  the 
great  and  impressive  material  gifts  to  the  Buddha,  the  Dhamma  and 
the  Sangha  were  made  possible  because,  initially,  the  gift  of 
Dhamma  had  been  made.  The  gift  of  Dhamma  persuaded  the  donors 
to  make  these  other  material  donations.  Even  great  saints  achieved 
their  high  spiritual  conquests  entirely  because  of  the  gift  of  Dhamma 
they  received. 
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Wealth  Destroys  The  Ignorant 

24  (1 1 )  The  Story  of  a  Childless  Rich  Man  (Verse  355) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse  with  reference  to  a  childless  rich  man.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion,  King  Pasenadi  of  Kosala  came  to  pay  homage  to  the 
Buddha.  He  explained  to  the  Buddha  that  he  was  late  because 
earlier  that  day  a  rich  man  had  died  in  Savatthi  without  leaving 
any  heirs,  and  so  he  had  to  confiscate  all  that  man’s  property. 
Then,  he  proceeded  to  relate  about  the  man  who,  although  very 
rich,  was  very  stingy.  While  he  lived,  he  did  not  give  away  an¬ 
ything  in  charity.  He  was  reluctant  to  spend  his  money  even  on 
himself  and,  therefore,  ate  very  sparingly  and  wore  only  cheap, 
coarse  clothes.  On  hearing  this  the  Buddha  told  the  king  and 
the  audience  about  the  man  in  a  past  existence.  In  that  exist¬ 
ence  also  he  was  a  rich  man. 

One  day,  when  a  paccekabuddha  (recluse  Buddha)  came  and 
stood  for  alms  at  his  house,  he  told  his  wife  to  offer  something 
to  the  paccekabuddha.  His  wife  thought  it  was  very  rarely  that 
her  husband  gave  her  permission  to  give  anything  to  anybody. 
So,  she  filled  up  the  alms-bowl  with  some  choice  food.  The 
rich  man  again  met  the  paccekabuddha  on  his  way  home  and 
he  had  a  look  at  the  alms-bowl.  Seeing  that  his  wife  had  of¬ 
fered  a  substantial  amount  of  good  food,  he  thought,  “Oh,  this 
monk  would  only  have  a  good  sleep  after  a  good  meal.  It 
would  have  been  better  if  my  servants  were  given  such  good 
food;  at  least,  they  would  have  given  me  better  service.”  In 
other  words,  he  regretted  that  he  had  asked  his  wife  to  offer 
food  to  the  paccekabuddha.  This  same  man  had  a  brother  who 
also  was  a  rich  man.  His  brother  had  an  only  son.  Coveting  his 
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brother’ s  wealth,  he  had  killed  his  young  nephew  and  had  thus 
wrongfully  inherited  his  brother’s  wealth  on  the  latter’s  death. 

Because  the  man  had  offered  alms-food  to  the  paccekabuddha, 
he  became  a  rich  man  in  his  present  life;  because  he  regretted 
having  offered  food  to  the  paccekabuddha ,  he  had  no  wish  to 
spend  anything  even  on  himself.  Because  he  had  killed  his  own 
nephew  for  the  sake  of  his  brother’ s  wealth  he  had  to  suffer  in 
hell  for  seven  existences.  His  bad  kamma  having  come  to  an 
end  he  was  born  into  the  human  world  but  here  also  he  had  not 
gained  any  good  kamma.  The  king  then  remarked,  “Venerable! 
Even  though  he  had  lived  here  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Buddha 
Himself,  he  had  not  made  any  offering  of  anything  to  the 
Buddha  or  to  his  disciples.  Indeed,  he  had  missed  a  very  good 
opportunity;  he  had  been  very  foolish.” 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  355) 

bhogd  dummedham  hananti  pdragavesind  no  ve  dum- 
medho  bhdgatanhdya  ahhe  iva  attdnam  hand 

bhogd:  wealth;  dummedham’.  the  ignorant;  hanand: 
destroys;  pdragavesind’.  those  who  seek  the  further  shore 
(truth- seekers  questing  Nibbana);  no  ve:  do  not  destroy; 
dummedho:  the  ignorant  one;  bhdgatanhdya :  due  to  the 
greed  for  wealth;  ahhe  iva:  as  if  (destroying)  others; 
attdnam:  one’s  own  self;  hand:  destroys 

Wealth  destroys  the  foolish;  but  it  cannot  destroy  those  who 
seek  the  other  shore  (i.e.,  Nibbana).  By  his  craving  for  wealth 
the  fool  destroys  himself,  as  he  would  destroy  others. 
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Commentary 

paccekabuddha :  an  independently  enlightened  one,  or  separately  or  in¬ 
dividually  ( =pacceka )  enlightened  one  (renderings  as  silent  or  private 
Buddha,  are  not  very  apt).  The  story  that  gave  rise  to  this  verse  refers 
to  paccekabuddhas.  Paccekabuddha  is  a  term  for  an  arahat  who  has  re¬ 
alized  Nibbana  without  having  heard  the  Buddha’s  doctrine  from  oth¬ 
ers.  He  comprehends  the  four  noble  truths  individually  (pacceka ),  in¬ 
dependent  of  any  teacher,  by  his  own  effort,  He  has,  however,  not  the 
capacity  to  proclaim  the  Teaching  effectively  to  others,  and,  therefore, 
does  not  become  a  teacher  of  gods  and  men,  like  a  perfect  or  universal 
Buddha  ( sammd-sambuddha ).  According  to  tradition,  they  do  not  arise 
in  the  dispensation  of  a  perfect  Buddha;  but  for  achieving  perfection 
after  many  aeons  of  effort,  they  have  to  make  this  aspiration  before  a 
perfect  Buddha. 

Canonical  references  are  few:  they  are  said  to  be  worthy  of  a  stupa 
(dagoba);  the  treasure-stone  Sutta  (Nidikhandha  Sutta )  mentions 
pacceka-bodhi. 
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Those  Without  The  Bane  Of  Passion  cs£ 
Those  Without  The  Bane  Of  Ill-Will 
Those  Without  The  Bane  Of  Illusion 
Those  Without  The  Bane  Of  Greed 

24  (12)  The  Greater  and  the  Lesser  Gift  (Verses  356  -  359) 

It  is  said  that  on  a  certain  occasion,  when  the  Venerable  Anu- 
ruddha  entered  the  village  for  alms,  Indaka,  a  deva,  gave  him  a 
spoonful  of  his  own  food.  This  was  the  good  deed  which  he 
performed  in  a  previous  state  of  existence.  Although  Ankura 
had  for  ten  thousand  years  set  up  a  row  of  fire-places  twelve 
leagues  long  and  had  given  abundant  alms,  Indaka  received  a 
greater  reward;  therefore  spoke  Indaka  thus.  When  he  had  thus 
spoken,  the  Buddha  said,  “Ankura,  one  should  use  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  giving  alms.  Under  such  circumstances  almsgiving,  like 
seed  sown  on  good  soil,  yields  abundant  fruit.  But  you  have  not 
so  done;  therefore  your  gifts  have  yielded  no  great  fruit.”  And 
to  make  this  matter  clear,  he  said,  “Alms  should  always  be 
given  with  discrimination.  Alms  so  given  yield  abundant  fruit.” 

The  giving  of  alms  with  discrimination  is  extolled  by  the  happy 
one.  Alms  given  to  living  beings  here  in  the  world  who  are 
worthy  of  offerings,  yield  abundant  fruit,  like  seeds  sown  on 
good  ground. 

Having  thus  spoken,  He  expounded  the  Dhamma. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  356) 

khettani  tinaddsani  ay  am  pajd  rcig  adds  ci  tasmd 
vltardgesu  dinnam  mahapphalam  hod 
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khettdni :  for  fields;  tinaddsdni :  the  grass  is  the  bane;  ayam 
pajd :  these  masses;  ragadosa :  have  passion  as  the  bane; 
tasmd :  therefore;  vltaragesu :  to  the  passionless  ones; 
dinnam :  what  is  given;  mahapphalam  hod :  will  yield  great 
results 

Fields  have  weeds  as  their  bane.  The  ordinary  masses  have 
passion  as  their  bane.  Therefore,  high  yields  are  possible  only 
through  what  is  given  to  the  passionless  ones. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  357) 

khettdni  tinaddsdni  ayam  pajd  dosadosdni  tasmd  vTtadosd 
hi  dinnam  mahapphalam  hod 

khettdni :  for  fields;  tinaddsdni :  the  grass  is  the  bane;  ayam 
pajd :  these  masses;  dosadosdni :  have  ill-will  as  the  bane; 
tasmd:  therefore;  vitadosa:  to  those  without  ill-will;  dinnam: 
what  is  given;  mahapphalam  hod:  will  yield  great  results 

Fields  have  weeds  as  their  bane.  The  ordinary  masses  have  ill- 
will  as  their  bane.  Therefore,  high  yields  are  possible  only 
through  what  is  given  to  those  without  ill-will. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  358) 

khettdni  tinaddsdni  ayam  pajd  mohadosa  tasmd 
hi  vitamohesu  dinnam  mahapphalam  hod 

khettdni:  for  fields;  tinaddsdni:  the  grass  is  the  bane;  ayam 
pajd:  these  masses;  mohadosa:  have  illusion  as  their  bane; 
tasmd:  therefore;  vitamohesu:  to  the  illusionless  ones; 
dinnam:  what  is  given;  mahapphalam  hod:  will  yield  great 
results 
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Fields  have  weeds  as  their  bane.  The  ordinary  masses  have  il¬ 
lusion  as  their  bane.  Therefore,  high  yields  are  possible  only 
through  what  is  given  to  the  one  without  illusion. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  359) 

khettdni  tinaddsdni  ayam  pajd  icchddosd  tasmdhi 
vigaticchesu  dinnam  mahapphalam  hoti 

khettdni'.  for  fields;  tinaddsdni :  the  grass  is  the  bane;  ayam 
pajd\  these  masses;  icchadosa:  have  greed  as  their  bane; 
tasmd:  therefore;  vigaticchesu :  to  those  devoid  of  greed; 
dinnam'.  what  is  given;  mahapphalam  hoti :  will  yield  great 
results 

Fields  have  weeds  as  their  bane.  The  ordinary  masses  have 
greed  as  their  bane.  Therefore,  high  yields  are  possible  only 
through  what  is  given  to  the  one  without  greed. 

Commentary 

In  these  verses,  it  is  stated  that  high  yields,  in  terms  of  merit,  are  possi¬ 
ble  only  through  what  is  given  to  those  who  are  passionless,  those  who 
are  without  ill-will,  those  who  are  without  illusion  and  those  who  are 
free  of  greed. 

All  these  characteristics  define  Perfected  Ones  -  arahats  and  those  who 
are  on  their  way  to  such  achievement.  Saints  of  this  calibre  are  also  de¬ 
scribed  as  Ariya-puggala  (noble  persons).  Arahat,  in  Sanskrit,  means 
the  consummate  one,  the  worthy  one.  This  term  arahat,  applied  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  Buddha  and  to  His  perfected  disciples,  was  first  used  to 
describe  the  Buddha  himself. 

An  arahat  is  one  whose  taints  (dsava)  are  destroyed,  who  has  lived  the 
life,  done  what  was  to  be  done,  laid  down  the  burden,  attained  arahat- 
ship  by  stages,  destroyed  completely  the  bond  of  becoming,  one  who  is 
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free  through  knowing  rightly.  As  his  faculties  have  not  been  demol¬ 
ished,  he  experiences  what  is  agreeable  and  disagreeable,  he  experi¬ 
ences  pleasure  and  pain.  The  five  aggregates  remain.  It  is  his  extinction 
of  lust,  hate  and  delusion  that  is  called  the  Nibbana  element  with  a  ba¬ 
sis  remaining  ( saupadisesci  nibbanadhdtu). 

The  Buddha  stated: 

“And  which,  monks,  is  the  Nibbana  element  without  a  basis  remaining 
(< anupadisesa  nibb dnadhdtu)T  “Here,  monks,  a  monk  is  an  arahat,  one 
whose  taints  are  destroyed,  who  has  lived  the  life,  done  what  was  to  be 
done,  laid  down  the  burden,  attained  arahatship  by  stages,  destroyed 
completely  the  bond  of  becoming,  one  who  is  free  through  knowing 
rightly.  All  his  feelings  not  being  welcome,  not  being  delighted  in 
(< anabhinanditdni ),  will  here  and  now  become  cool:  it  is  this,  monks, 
that  is  called  the  Nibbana  element  without  a  basis  remaining.” 

“These,  monks,  are  the  two  Nibbana  elements.” 

This  fact  the  Buddha  declared: 

Thus  this  is  said: 

These  two  Nibbana  elements  are  explained 
By  the  Seeing  One,  steadfast  and  unattached: 

When  one  element  with  basis  belonging  to  this  life 
Remains,  destroyed  is  that  which  to  becoming  leads; 

When  one  without  that  basis  manifests 
In  the  hereafter,  all  becomings  cease. 

The  minds  of  those  who  know  this  conditioned  state 
Are  delivered  by  destroying  that  to  which  becoming  leads: 

They  realize  the  Dhamma’ s  essence  and  in  stillness 
Delighting,  steadfast  they  abandon  all  becoming. 

A  being  consists  of  the  five  aggregates  or  mind  and  matter.  They 
change  incessantly  and  are,  therefore,  impermanent.  They  come  into 
being  and  pass  away,  for,  whatever  is  of  the  nature  of  arising,  all  that  is 
of  the  nature  of  ceasing. 

Lust,  hate  and  delusion  in  man  bring  about  repeated  existence,  for  it  is 
said:  Without  abandoning  lust,  hate  and  delusion,  one  is  not  free  from 
birth. . . 
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One  attains  arahatship,  that  is  deliverance  even  while  alive,  by  rooting 
out  lust,  hate  and  delusion.  As  stated  above,  this  is  known  as  the  Nib¬ 
bana  element  with  a  basis  remaining  (, saupddisesa  nibbanadhatu).  The 
arahat’ s  five  aggregates  or  the  remaining  bases  are  conditioned  by  the 
lust,  hate  and  delusion  of  his  infinite  past.  As  he  still  lives  his  aggre¬ 
gates  function,  he,  therefore,  experiences  the  pleasant  as  well  as  pain¬ 
ful  feelings  that  his  sense  faculties  entertain  through  contact  with  sense 
objects.  But,  since  he  is  freed  from  attachment,  discrimination  and  the 
idea  of  selfhood,  he  is  not  moved  by  these  feelings. 

Now,  when  an  arahat  passes  away,  his  aggregates,  his  remaining  bases, 
cease  to  function;  they  break  up  at  death;  his  feelings  are  no  more,  and 
because  of  his  eradication  of  lust,  hate  and  delusion,  he  is  not  reborn, 
and  naturally,  there  is  then  no  more  entertaining  of  feelings;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  is  it  said:  His  feelings  will  become  cool  (, sltibhavissanti ). 

The  idea  is  expressed  in  the  Udana  thus: 

The  body  broke  up,  perception  ceased, 

All  feelings  cooled,  all  formations  stilled, 

Consciousness  disappeared. 

This  is  known  as  the  Nibbana  element  without  a  basis  remaining  ( an - 
upddisesa  nibbanadhatu). 

When  a  person  totally  eradicates  the  trio,  lust,  hate  and  delusion,  that 
leads  to  becoming,  he  is  liberated  from  the  shackles  of  samsdra,  from 
repeated  existence.  He  is  free  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  He  no 
longer  has  any  quality  which  will  cause  him  to  be  reborn  as  a  living  be¬ 
ing,  because  he  has  realized  Nibbana,  the  entire  cessation  of  continuity 
and  becoming  ( bhava-nirddha );  he  has  transcended  common  or 
worldly  activities  and  has  raised  himself  to  a  state  above  the  world 
while  yet  living  in  the  world:  His  actions  are  issueless,  are  kammically 
ineffective,  for  they  are  not  motivated  by  the  trio,  by  the  mental  defile¬ 
ments  ( kilesa ).  He  is  immune  to  all  evil,  to  all  defilements  of  the  heart. 
In  him,  there  are  no  latent  or  underlying  tendencies  (anus  ay  a);  he  is  be¬ 
yond  good  and  evil,  he  has  given  up  both  good  and  bad;  he  is  not  wor¬ 
ried  by  the  past,  the  future,  nor  even  the  present.  He  clings  to  nothing 
in  the  world  and  so  is  not  troubled.  He  is  not  perturbed  by  the  vicissi- 
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tudes  of  life.  His  mind  is  unshaken  by  contact  with  worldly  contingen¬ 
cies;  he  is  sorrowless,  taintless  and  secure  (< asokam ,  virajam,  khemam ). 


Thus,  Nibbana  is  a  ‘state’  realizable  in  this  very  life  ( ditthadhamma - 
nibbdna).  The  thinker,  the  inquiring  mind,  will  not  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  this  state,  which  can  be  postulated  only  of  the  arahat  and 
not  of  any  other  being,  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  realms  of  heavenly 
enjoyment. 

Though  the  sentient  being  experiences  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  life, 
and  knows,  at  first  hand,  what  suffering  is,  what  defilements  are,  and 
what  it  is  to  crave,  he  does  not  know  what  the  total  extirpation  of  de¬ 
filements  is,  because  he  has  never  experienced  it.  Should  he  do  so,  he 
will  know,  through  self-realization,  what  it  is  to  be  without  defile¬ 
ments,  what  Nibbana  or  reality  is,  what  true  happiness  is.  The  arahat 
speaks  of  Nibbana  with  experience,  and  not  by  hearsay,  but  the  arahat 
can  never,  by  his  realization,  make  others  understand  Nibbana.  One 
who  has  slaked  his  thirst  knows  the  release  he  has  gained,  but  he  can¬ 
not  explain  this  release  to  another.  However  much  he  may  talk  of  it, 
others  will  not  experience  it;  for  it  is  self-experience,  self-realization. 
Realization  is  personal  to  each  individual.  Each  must  eat  and  sleep  for 
himself,  and  treat  himself  for  his  ailments;  these  are  but  daily  require¬ 
ments,  how  much  more  when  it  is  concerned  with  man’s  inner  devel¬ 
opment,  his  deliverance  of  the  mind. 

What  is  difficult  to  grasp  is  the  Nibbana  element  without  a  basis  re¬ 
maining  ( anupadisesa-nibbana ),  in  other  words,  the  parinibbdna  or  fi¬ 
nal  passing  away  of  the  arahat. 

An  oft-quoted  passage  from  the  Uddna  runs:  Monks,  there  is  the  un¬ 
born,  unoriginated,  unmade  and  unconditioned.  Were  there  not  the  un¬ 
born,  unoriginated,  unmade  and  unconditioned,  there  would  be  no  es¬ 
cape  for  the  born,  originated,  made  and  conditioned.  Since  there  is  the 
unborn,  unoriginated,  unmade  and  unconditioned,  so  there  is  escape 
for  the  born,  originated,  made  and  conditioned. 

Here,  there  is  neither  the  element  of  solidity  (expansion),  fluidity  (co¬ 
hesion),  heat  and  motion,  nor  the  sphere  of  infinite  space,  nor  the 
sphere  of  infinite  consciousness,  nor  the  sphere  of  nothingness,  nor  the 
sphere  of  neither  perception  nor  non-perception,  neither  this  world  nor 
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the  other,  nor  sun  and  moon.  Here,  there  is  none  coming,  none  going, 
none  existing,  neither  death  nor  birth.  Without  support,  non-existing, 
without  sense  objects  is  this.  This,  indeed,  is  the  end  of  suffering 
(< dukkha ) . 

Arahats  are  described  also  as  ariya  puggala  or  ariya  (noble  ones,  noble 
persons). 

The  eight  ariya  puggalas  are  those  who  have  realized  one  of  the  eight 
stages  of  holiness,  i.e.,  the  four  supermundane  paths  ( magga )  and  the 
four  supermundane  fruitions  (phala )  of  these  paths.  There  are  four 
pairs: 

(1)  the  one  realizing  the  path  of  stream- winning  (sdtdpatti-magga) ; 

(2)  the  one  realizing  the  fruition  of  stream- winning  (sotapatti  phala)’, 

(3)  the  one  realizing  the  path  of  once-return  ( sakadagdmi-magga ); 

(4)  the  one  realizing  the  fruition  of  once-return  ( sakaddgdmi-phala ); 

(5)  the  one  realizing  the  path  of  non-return  ( anagdmi-magga ); 

(6)  the  one  realizing  the  fruition  of  non-return  ( andgami-phala ); 

(7)  the  one  realizing  the  path  of  holiness  ( arahatta-magga )  and 

(8)  the  one  realizing  the  fruition  of  holiness  ( arahatta-phala ). 

Summed  up,  there  are  four  noble  individuals  ( ariya-puggala );  the 
stream- winner  ( sotapanna );  the  once-returner  (sakada  garni)’,  the  non¬ 
returner  (< anagami );  the  holy  one  (< arahat ). 

According  to  the  Abhidhamma,  supermundane  path,  or  simply  path 
(magga),  is  a  designation  of  the  moment  of  entering  into  one  of  the 
four  stages  of  holiness  -  Nibbana  being  the  object  -  produced  by  intui¬ 
tional  insight  ( vipassand )  into  the  impermanency,  misery  and  imper¬ 
sonality  of  existence,  flashing  forth  and  forever  transforming  one’s  life 
and  nature.  By  fruition  (phala)  are  meant  those  moments  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  which  follow  immediately  thereafter  as  the  result  of  the  path,  and 
which,  in  certain  circumstances,  may  repeat  for  innumerable  times  dur¬ 
ing  a  lifetime. 

(1)  Through  the  path  of  stream- winning  (sdtdpatti-magga)  one  be¬ 
comes  free  (whereas  in  realizing  the  fruition,  one  is  free)  from  the  first 
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three  fetters  ( samydjana )  which  bind  beings  to  existence  in  the  sensu¬ 
ous  sphere,  to  wit:  (i)  personality-belief  ( sakkaya-ditthi ),  (ii)  skeptical 
doubt  ( vicikiccha ),  (iii)  attachment  to  mere  rules  and  rituals  (silabbata- 
p  aramas  a ). 

(2)  Through  the  path  of  once-returning  ( sakadagami-magga )  one  be¬ 
comes  nearly  free  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  fetters,  to  wit:  (iv)  sensuous 
craving  (i kdma-cchanda  =  kdma-rdga ),  (v)  ill-will  ( vydpdda  =  dosa ). 

(3)  Through  the  path  of  non-returning  ( andgdmi-magga )  one  becomes 
fully  free  from  the  above-mentioned  five  lower  fetters. 

(4)  Through  the  path  of  holiness  ( arahatta-magga )  one  further  be¬ 
comes  free  from  the  five  higher  fetters,  to  wit:  (vi)  craving  for  fine-ma¬ 
terial  existence  ( rupa-raga ),  (vii)  craving  for  immaterial  existence 
(arupa-raga),  (viii)  conceit  ( mana ),  (ix)  restlessness  ( uddhacca ),  (x) 
ignorance  ( avijjd ). 

The  stereotype  sutta  text  runs  as  follows: 

(1)  After  the  disappearance  of  the  three  fetters,  the  monk  has  won  the 
stream  (to  Nibbana)  and  is  no  more  subject  to  rebirth  in  lower 
worlds,  is  firmly  established,  destined  for  full  enlightenment; 

(2)  After  the  disappearance  of  the  three  fetters  and  reduction  of  greed, 
hatred  and  delusion,  he  will  return  only  once  more;  and  having  once 
more  returned  to  this  world,  he  will  put  an  end  to  suffering; 

(3)  After  the  disappearance  of  the  five  fetters  he  appears  in  a  higher 
world,  and  there,  he  reaches  Nibbana  without  ever  returning  from 
that  world  (to  the  sensuous  sphere). 

(4)  Through  the  extinction  of  all  cankers  (asava-kkhaya)  he  reaches  al¬ 
ready  in  this  very  life  the  deliverance  of  mind,  the  deliverance 
through  wisdom,  which  is  free  from  cankers,  and  which  he  himself 
has  understood  and  realized. 

The  seven-fold  grouping  of  the  noble  disciples  is  as  follows: 
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(1)  the  faith-devotee  ( saddhanusari ), 

(2)  the  faith-liberated  one  ( saddha-vimutta ), 

(3)  the  body-witness  ( kdya=sakkhJ ), 

(4)  the  both-ways  liberated  one  ( ubhato-bhdga-vimutta ), 

(5)  the  Dhamma-devotee  ( dhammanusari ), 

(6)  the  vision-attainer  ( ditthi-ppatta ), 

(7)  the  wisdom-liberated  one  (panna-vimutta ). 

These  four  stanzas  extol  the  virtues  of  ddna,  generosity. 

Dana  is  the  first  pdramT.  It  confers  upon  the  giver  double  blessing  of 
inhibiting  immoral  thoughts  of  selfishness,  while  developing  pure 
thoughts  of  selflessness:  It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  him  that  takes. 

A  Bodhisatta  is  not  concerned  as  to  whether  the  recipient  is  truly  in 
need  or  not,  for  his  one  object  in  practicing  generosity,  as  he  does,  is  to 
eliminate  craving  that  lies  dormant  within  himself.  The  joy  of  service, 
its  attendant  happiness,  and  the  alleviation  of  suffering  are  other  bless¬ 
ings  of  generosity. 

In  extending  his  love  with  supernormal  generosity,  he  makes  no  dis¬ 
tinction  between  one  being  and  another,  but  he  uses  judicious  dis¬ 
crimination  in  this  generosity.  If,  for  instance,  a  drunkard  were  to  seek 
his  help,  and,  if  he  were  convinced  that  the  drunkard  would  misuse  his 
gift,  the  Bodhisatta,  without  hesitation,  would  refuse  it,  for  such  mis¬ 
placed  generosity  would  not  constitute  a  pdramT. 

Should  anyone  seek  his  help  for  a  worthy  purpose,  then  instead  of  as¬ 
suming  a  forced  air  of  dignity  or  making  false  pretensions,  he  would 
simply  express  his  deep  obligation  for  the  opportunity  afforded,  and 
willingly  and  humbly  render  every  possible  aid.  Yet  he  would  never  set 
it  down  to  his  own  credit  as  a  favour  conferred  upon  another,  nor 
would  he  ever  regard  the  man  as  his  debtor  for  the  service  rendered.  He 
is  interested  only  in  the  good  act,  but  in  nothing  else  springing  from  it. 
He  expects  no  reward  in  return,  nor  even  does  he  crave  enhancement  of 
reputation  from  it. 
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The  Monk 


Sense  Discipline  &  Suffering  Ends 
With  All-Round  Discipline 

25  (1)  The  Story  of  Five  Monks  in  Savatthi 

(Verses  360  &  361) 

Once,  there  were  five  monks  in  Savatthi.  It  appears  that  each 
of  these  five  monks  guarded  one  of  the  five  doors  of  the 
senses.  One  day  they  met  and  began  to  argue  with  each 
other,  saying,  “It  is  I  who  guard  the  door  which  is  difficult  to 
guard!  It  is  I  who  guard  the  door  which  is  difficult  to  guard!” 
Finally  they  said,  “We  can  learn  the  truth  of  this  matter  by 
questioning  the  Buddha.”  So  they  approached  the  Buddha 
and  asked  him  the  following  question,  “Venerable,  each  one 
of  us  is  guarding  one  of  the  five  doors  of  the  senses,  and  each 
one  of  us  imagines  that  the  particular  door  which  he  is 
guarding  is  the  door,  of  all  other  doors,  which  is  the  most 
difficult  to  guard.  Now  we  should  like  to  have  you  tell  us 
which  one  of  us  is  guarding  the  door  that  is  the  most  difficult 
to  guard.” 

The  Buddha  carefully  avoided  placing  any  one  of  the  monks 
in  a  position  inferior  to  that  of  his  fellows  and  said  in  reply, 
“Monks,  all  of  these  doors  are  difficult  to  guard.  But  this  is 
not  the  first  time  you  have  failed  to  control  yourselves  in 
these  five  particulars.  In  a  previous  state  of  existence  also  you 
failed  to  exercise  restraint  over  your  senses,  and  because  you 
failed  to  exercise  restraint  over  your  senses,  and  because  you 
refused  to  comply  with  the  admonition  of  wise  men,  met  de¬ 
struction.”  “When  was  that,  Venerable?”  asked  the  five 
monks. 
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25  (1)  a.  Story  of  the  Past:  Takkasila  Jataka 

Complying  with  their  request,  the  Buddha  related  in  detail  the 
Takkasila  Jataka,  telling  them  how,  in  the  distant  past,  after  the 
household  of  a  king  had  been  destroyed  by  female  evil  spirits, 
the  Buddha,  having  received  the  ceremonial  sprinkling  of  a 
king,  seated  on  the  royal  throne  under  the  white  parasol,  sur¬ 
veying  his  own  majesty  and  glory,  thinking  to  himself,  “Men 
should  exert  the  power  of  their  will,”  spoke  the  following  sol¬ 
emn  utterance: 

Because  with  firm  courage  I  abode  steadfast  in  the  admonition 
of  the  good,  because  I  showed  not  fear  nor  dread,  I  did  not 
come  under  the  power  of  the  female  evil  spirits.  From  great 
peril,  I  came  steadfast. 

Having  recited  this  stanza,  the  Buddha  summarized  the  Jataka 
as  follows:  “At  that  time  you  were  the  five  men  who,  when  the 
great  being  went  forth  to  take  the  kingdom  of  Takkasila,  stood 
round  about  him  with  weapons  in  your  hands,  guarding  the 
road.  But  when,  as  you  journeyed  by  the  way,  the  female  evil 
spirits  tempted  you  with  objects  pleasing  to  the  senses  of  sight 
and  sound  and  smell  and  taste  and  touch,  then  you  threw  off  all 
restraint,  then  you  disregarded  the  admonitions  of  the  wise 
man,  then  you  yielded  to  the  seductions  of  the  female  evil  spir¬ 
its;  and  they  devoured  you,  and  you  were  utterly  destroyed. 
The  wise  man  who  restrained  himself  and  yielded  not  to  their 
temptations,  who  paid  no  attention  to  the  ogress  of  celestial 
beauty  that  followed  close  upon  his  heels,  and  who  reached 
Takkasila  in  safety  and  became  king,  was  I  myself.” 

Having  thus  summed  up  the  Jataka,  the  Buddha  said,  “A  monk 
should  guard  all  the  doors  of  the  senses,  for  only  by  guarding 
the  doors  of  the  senses  can  he  obtain  release  from  all  suffering.” 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  360) 


cakkhuna  samvaro  sadhu  sotena  samvaro  sadhu 

•  • 

ghdnena  samvaro  sadhu  jivhaya  samvaro 

cakkhuna  samvaro:  eye  discipline;  sadhu:  is  good;  sotena 
samvaro:  ear  discipline;  sadhu:  is  good;  ghdnena  samvaro: 
nose  discipline;  sadhu:  is  good;  jivhaya  samvaro:  tongue 
discipline 

It  is  good  to  be  disciplined  in  the  eye.  It  is  good  to  be  dis¬ 
ciplined  in  the  ear.  It  is  good  to  be  disciplined  in  the  nose.  To 
be  disciplined  in  the  tongue  is  good. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  361) 

kayena  samvaro  sadhu  vdcaya  samvaro  sadhu  manasd 

samvaro  sadhu  manasd  sabbattha  samvaro  sadhu 
•  • 

sabbattha  samvuto  bhikkhu  sabbadukkhd  pamuccati 

kayena  samvaro:  bodily  discipline;  sadhu:  is  good;  vdcaya 
samvaro:  discipline  in  the  use  of  words;  sadhu:  is  good; 
manasd  samvaro:  discipline  of  mind;  sadhu:  is  good; 
sabbattha:  everywhere;  samvaro:  discipline;  sadhu:  is 
good;  sabbattha  samvuto:  disciplined  in  everything  and 
every  way;  sadhu:  is  good;  bhikkhu:  monk;  sabba:  of  all; 
dukkhd:  suffering;  pamuccati:  gets  freed 

It  is  good  to  be  disciplined  in  body.  It  is  good  to  be  disciplined 
in  words.  It  is  good  to  be  disciplined  in  mind.  The  monk  who 
is  disciplined  in  all  these  areas  will  achieve  freedom  from  all 
suffering. 
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Commentary 


In  these  verses,  the  Buddha  admonishes  the  monks  to  be  disciplined  by 
guarding  all  ‘doors  of  perception’.  The  only  means  of  achieving  this 
aim  is  meditation  ( bhdvand ). 

Meditation  by  means  of  mind  development  is  called  bhdvand.  Unlike 
other  technical  terms,  bhdvand  is  used  to  denote  only  the  practical 
methods  of  mental  training.  It  embraces  in  its  vast  connotation  the 
whole  system,  together  with  the  practices  that  have  been  developed 
from  it.  When  the  term  bhdvand  occurs  in  the  Scriptures,  it  generally 
indicates  the  practice  or  cultivation  of  meditation  and  the  verb  bhaveti 
is  used  to  denote  the  act,  ‘to  practice’,  or  ‘to  cultivate’: 

Mettam,  Rahula,  bhavanam,  bhavehi. 

Rahula,  practice  the  meditation  upon  friendliness. 

Asubhaya  cittam  bhavehi. 

Cultivate  the  mind  by  the  meditation  upon  impurities. 

Unlike  jhayati ,  (which  is  only  used  to  indicate  thinking  upon  a  mental 
object,  or  holding  a  mental  image  taken  from  an  external  object), 
bhaveti  is  used  of  any  form  of  mental  development:  Kusalam  cittam 
bhaveti,  he  cultivates  or  increases  moral  consciousness;  “ Jhanam 
bhaveti,  Samadhim  bhaveti,  Vipassanam  bhaveti,  maggam  bhaveti,” 
“he  practises  jhdna,  samadhi  vipassana  or  the  path.” 

The  term  bhdvand  is  to  be  found  compounded  with  words  implying 
the  subjects  of  meditation,  as,  jhana-bhdvana,  samadhi -bhdvand, 
metta-bhdvana,  and  so  on,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  different  kinds 
of  meditation. 

Buddhaghosa  Thera  defined  the  verb  bhaveti  as  a  derivation  from  the 
root  bhu  -  to  be  or  to  become  and  compares  it  with  janeti  (begets),  up- 
pddeti  (produces  or  causes  to  rise),  vaddheti  (increases  or  develops). 
He  quotes  passages  from  the  Scriptures  to  show  that  bhaveti  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  producing,  ( uppadana )  and  increasing  ( vaddhana ). 
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Bhavana  has  a  meaning  that  is  stronger  and  more  active  than  that  of  the 
English  word  meditation.  The  word  has  various  renderings,  such  as 
producing,  acquiring,  mastering,  developing,  cultivating,  reflection 
and  meditation.  Here,  we  shall  use  the  word  in  the  sense  of  practice 
and  cultivation,  translations  which  bring  out  more  clearly  than  the 
word  ‘meditation’  its  connection  with  the  root  to  be  or  to  become. 

It  is  true  that  in  bhavana  there  is  a  certain  thought  process,  similar  to 
that  involved  in  mental  prayer,  and  also  the  repetition  of  some  par¬ 
ticular  words  or  phrases  in  different  practices,  such  as  be  happy,  be 
happy  in  the  practice  of  metta;  or  earth,  earth,  (in  Kasina  practice),  as 
in  verbal  prayer.  But  bhavana  is  more  than  that.  It  is  thinking  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  manner,  to  edify  something  in  oneself,  something  which  is  always 
good.  The  essential  thing,  therefore,  in  bhavana  is  its  productive  factor, 
that  which  produces  or  manifests  the  essential  quality  or  truth  that  is 
contained  in  the  object  of  thought,  within  one’s  character.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  when  one  practises  metta  bhavana ,  one  not  only  thinks  upon 
friendliness  but  also  makes  it  come  into  being,  and  grow  stronger  and 
stronger  in  his  mind,  so  as  to  eradicate  thoughts  of  enmity,  malice, 
aversion  and  the  like;  and  finally,  the  aspirant  becomes  friendly  to¬ 
wards  all  living  things.  In  this  sense,  it  is  becoming. 

In  conclusion,  let  it  be  said  that  the  word  bhavana  means  the  accum¬ 
ulation  of  all  good  qualities  within  oneself,  to  become  apt  and  fit  for 
the  attainment  of  Nibbana.  Moreover,  bhavana  is  the  popular,  current 
expression  for  meditation  as  a  part  of  religious  life  in  the  Theravada 
school. 
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The  True  Monk 

25  (2)  The  Story  of  a  Monk  Who  Killed  a  Swan  (Hamsa)  (Verse  362) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse  with  reference  to  a  monk  who  killed  a  swan. 

The  story  goes  that  two  residents  of  Savatthi  retired  from  the 
world,  were  admitted  to  full  membership  in  the  Sangha,  and 
becoming  fast  friends,  usually  went  about  together.  One  day 
they  went  to  the  Aciravatl  River,  and  after  bathing,  stood  on 
the  bank  basking  themselves  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  engaged  in 
pleasant  conversation.  At  that  moment  two  geese  came  flying 
through  the  air.  Thereupon  one  of  the  young  monks,  picking  up 
a  pebble,  said,  “I  am  going  to  hit  one  of  these  young  geese  in 
the  eye.”  “You  can’t  do  it,”  said  the  other. 

“You  just  wait,”  said  the  first;  “I  will  hit  the  eye  on  this  side  of 
him,  and  then  I  will  hit  the  eye  on  the  other  side  of  him.”  “You 
can’t  do  that,  either,”  said  the  second.  “Well  then,  see  for  your¬ 
self,”  said  the  first,  and  taking  a  second  pebble,  threw  it  after 
the  goose.  The  goose,  hearing  the  stone  whiz  through  the  air, 
turned  his  head  and  looked  back.  Then  the  second  monk  picked 
up  a  round  stone  and  threw  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  hit  the  eye  on 
the  far  side  and  came  out  of  the  eye  on  the  near  side.  The  goose 
gave  a  cry  of  pain,  and  tumbling  through  the  air,  fell  at  the  feet 
of  the  two  monks. 

Some  monks  who  stood  near  saw  the  occurrence  and  said  to 
the  monk  who  had  killed  the  goose.  “Brother,  after  retiring 
from  the  world  in  the  religion  of  the  Buddha,  you  have  done  a 
most  unbecoming  thing  in  taking  the  life  of  a  living  creature.” 
And  taking  the  two  monks  with  them,  they  arraigned  them  be- 
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fore  the  Buddha.  The  Buddha  asked  the  monk  who  had  killed 
the  goose,  “Is  the  charge  true  that  you  have  taken  the  life  of  a 
living  creature?”  “Yes,  Venerable,”  replied  the  monk,  “it  is 
true.” 

The  Buddha  asked,  “Monk,  how  comes  it  that  after  retiring 
from  the  world  in  such  a  religion  as  mine,  leading  to  salvation 
as  it  does,  you  have  done  such  a  thing  as  this?  Wise  men  of  old, 
before  the  Buddha  appeared  in  the  world,  though  they  lived 
amid  the  cares  of  the  household  life,  entertained  scruples  about 
matters  of  the  most  trifling  character.  But  you,  although  you  re¬ 
tired  from  the  world  in  the  religion  of  the  Buddha,  have  felt  no 
scruples  at  all?” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  362) 

hattha  sahhato  pada  sahhato  vdcaya  sahhato  sahhatut- 
tamo  ajjhattharato  samahito  eko  santusito  tam  bhikkhum 
ahu 

hattha  sahhato :  if  someone  is  restrained  in  hand;  pada 
sahhato :  if  someone  is  restrained  in  foot;  vac  ay  a  sahhato : 
restrained  in  words;  sahhatuttamo :  restrained  in  body; 
ajjhattharato'.  if  he  is  focussed  on  his  meditation  object; 
samahito'.  if  his  mind  is  tranquil;  eko:  if  he  is  in  solitude; 
santusito :  if  he  is  contented;  tam :  him;  bhikkhum:  the 
monk;  ahu:  is  called 

He  who  controls  his  hand,  controls  his  foot,  controls  his 
speech,  and  has  complete  control  of  himself;  who  finds  delight 
in  insight  development  practice  and  is  calm;  who  stays  alone 
and  is  contented,  they  call  him  a  monk. 
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Commentary 

samahito :  a  mind  that  is  tranquil:  a  mind  that  has  attained  samddhi  - 
tranquility  through  total  concentration. 

The  word  samddhi  is  best  rendered  by  concentration.  Moreover,  it  is 
one  of  the  original  terms  used  by  the  Buddha  himself,  for  it  occurs  in 
His  first  Sermon.  It  is  used  in  the  sense  of  sammd- samddhi,  right  con¬ 
centration.  Samddhi  from  the  root  samddha,  to  put  together,  to  concen¬ 
trate,  refers  to  a  certain  state  of  mind.  In  a  technical  sense  it  signifies 
both  the  state  of  mind  and  the  method  designed  to  induce  that  state. 

In  the  dialogue  between  the  sister  Dhammadinna  and  the  devotee 
Visakha,  Samddhi  is  discussed  both  as  a  state  of  mind  and  a  method  of 
mental  training.  Visakha  asked,  “What  is  SamddhiV  The  sister  replied, 
“Samddhi  is  cittassa  ekaggata  (literally,  one-pointedness  of  mind).” 
“What  induces  it?”  “The  four  applications  of  mindfulness  (Sati- 
patthdna ),  induce  it.”  “What  are  its  requisites?”  “The  four  supreme  ef¬ 
forts  ( sammappadhdna )  are  its  requisites.”  “What  is  the  culture 
(. Bhavand )  of  it?”  “Cultivation  and  increase  of  those  self-same  princi¬ 
ples  -  mindfulness  and  supreme  effort,  are  the  culture  of  it.” 

In  this  discussion  samddhi ,  as  a  mental  state,  is  defined  as  cittassa  ek- 
aggata,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  first  definition  of  it  in  the  Suttas.  In 
the  Abhidhamma  this  definition  is  repeated  and  elaborated  with  a 
number  of  words  that  are  very  similar,  indeed,  almost  synonymous. 
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The  Ideal  Monk 

25  (3)  The  Story  of  Monk  Kokalika  (Verse  363) 


This  verse  was  spoken  by  the  Buddha  while  he  was  in  resi¬ 
dence  at  Jetavana  Monastery,  with  reference  to  Kokalika. 

Now  after  Kokalika  had  been  reborn  in  the  lotus  hell,  the 
monks  in  the  hall  of  truth  began  a  discussion  of  the  occurrence, 
saying,  “Alas,  the  monk  Kokalika  went  to  perdition  because  he 
failed  to  hold  his  tongue!  For  even  as  he  reviled  the  two  chief 
disciples,  the  earth  opened  and  swallowed  him  up.”  At  that  mo¬ 
ment  the  Buddha  approached  and  asked.  “Monks,  what  subject 
are  you  discussing  now  as  you  sit  here  all  gathered  together?” 
When  they  told  him,  he  said,  “Monks,  this  is  not  the  first  time 
Kokalika  has  gone  to  perdition  because  of  failure  to  hold  his 
tongue;  the  same  thing  happened  to  him  in  a  former  state  of  ex¬ 
istence  also.”  The  monks  immediately  desired  to  hear  all  about 
the  matter.  In  compliance  with  their  requests,  to  make  the  mat¬ 
ter  clear,  the  Buddha  related  the  following. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  tortoise  dwelt  in  a  certain  lake  in  the 
Himalaya  country.  One  day  two  young  geese,  wandering  about 
in  search  of  food,  struck  up  an  acquaintance  with  him,  and  in  a 
short  time  all  became  firm  friends.  One  day  the  geese  said  to 
the  tortoise,  “Friend  tortoise,  we  live  in  the  Himalaya  country 
on  Mount  Cittakuta  in  a  golden  cave,  and  it  is  a  most  delightful 
place  to  live  in.  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  go  there  with  us?”  “Mas¬ 
ters,”  replied  the  tortoise,  “how  am  I  to  get  there?”  Said  the 
geese,  “If  you  can  keep  your  mouth  shut,  we  will  carry  you.” 
The  tortoise  replied,  “I  will  keep  my  mouth  shut,  friends.  Take 
me  with  you,  and  let’s  be  off.”  “Very  well,”  said  the  geese.  So 
the  geese  made  the  tortoise  grip  with  his  teeth  the  middle  of  a 
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stick,  and  then,  taking  the  two  ends  of  the  stick  in  their  bills, 
flew  up  into  the  air. 

Some  village  boys,  seeing  a  tortoise  carried  along  in  this  fash¬ 
ion  by  geese,  immediately  cried  out,  “See  those  two  geese  car¬ 
rying  a  tortoise  on  a  stick!”  Thought  the  tortoise,  “You  vaga¬ 
bonds,  what  business  is  it  of  yours  if  my  friends  are  carrying 
me  with  them?”  And  he  opened  his  mouth,  intending  to  say 
what  was  in  his  mind.  Now  the  geese  were  flying  very  swiftly, 
and  by  this  time  they  had  reached  a  point  directly  over  the 
royal  palace  in  Varanasi  city.  So  when  the  tortoise  let  go  of  the 
stick,  he  fell  to  the  ground  right  in  the  middle  of  the  palace 
court,  and  the  moment  he  struck  the  ground,  split  into  two 
pieces. 

Having  related  this  Bahubhani  Jataka,  found  in  the  second 
book,  the  Buddha  said,  “Monks,  a  monk  should  control  his 
tongue,  should  live  tranquilly,  should  not  allow  himself  to  be¬ 
come  puffed  up,  and  should  free  his  heart  from  the  evil 
passions.” 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  363) 

mukhasannato  mantabhdm  anuddhato  yd  bhikkhu 
attham  dhammanca  dlpeti  tassa  bhdsitam  madhuram 

mukhasannato :  disciplined  in  mouth;  mantabhdm :  speak¬ 
ing  in  moderation;  anuddhato :  not  proud;  yd  bhikkhu :  a 
monk;  attham :  the  significance;  dhamma:  the  teaching; 
dlpeti'.  it  demonstrates;  tassa :  his;  bhdsitam :  utterance; 
madhuram’.  sweet 


The  monk  who  controls  his  mouth  (speech)  who  speaks  wisely 
with  his  mind  composed,  who  explains  the  meaning  of  the  text 
of  the  Dhamma  -  sweet  are  the  words  of  that  monk. 


Commentary 

In  this  verse,  the  virtues  of  right  speech  (which  is  one  segment  of  the 
noble  eight-fold  path)  are  upheld.  The  Buddha  pointed  out  five  dis¬ 
advantages  and  dangers  in  unguarded,  undisciplined  speech.  One  who 
is  not  disciplined  in  speech  is  (i)  given  to  lying;  (ii)  tending  to  slander, 
(iii)  tending  to  be  harsh  and  idle  in  speech;  and  (iv)  born  in  evil  states 
after  death. 

There  are  four  virtues  of  right  speech.  They  are: 

(1)  one  abstains  from  lying.  Such  a  person  is  sincere,  upright  and 
dependable; 

(2)  the  person  who  practises  right  speech  does  not  slander  or  bear  tales. 
The  person  who  avoids  these  forms  of  evil  speech  contributes  to¬ 
wards  social  harmony; 

(3)  those  who  practise  right  speech  refrain  from  using  harsh  words. 
This  way,  they  give  happiness  to  people  and  avoid  the  possibility 
of  creating  mental  pain  which  is  likely  if  harsh  words  are  used  and 

(4)  it  enables  the  practitioner  to  avoid  frivolous  unprofitable  words. 
The  Buddha  admonished  that  it  was  nobler  to  be  silent  than  indulg¬ 
ing  in  frivolous  talk  and  gossip. 
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The  Monk  Abides  In  Dhamma 

25  (4)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Dhammarama  (Verse  364) 


While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse  with  reference  to  Venerable  Dhammarama. 

When  it  was  made  known  to  the  disciples  the  Buddha  would 
realize  parinibbdna  in  four  months,  most  of  the  puthujjana 
monks  (i.e.,  those  who  had  not  attained  any  of  the  maggas )  felt 
extremely  depressed  and  were  at  a  loss  and  did  not  know  what 
to  do.  They  just  stayed  close  to  the  Buddha,  hardly  ever  leaving 
his  presence.  However,  there  was  a  monk  by  the  name  of 
Dhammarama  who  kept  to  himself  and  did  not  go  near  the 
Buddha.  His  intention  was  to  strive  most  ardently  to  attain  ara- 
hatship  before  the  passing  away  of  the  Buddha.  So  he  strove 
hard  in  insight  meditation  practice.  Other  monks,  not  under¬ 
standing  his  attitude  and  his  noble  ambition,  misunderstood  his 
behaviour. 

Those  monks  took  Dhammarama  to  the  Buddha  and  said  to  the 
Enlightened  One,  “Venerable!  This  monk  does  not  seem  to 
have  any  affection  or  regard  or  reverence  for  you;  he  has  been 
staying  by  himself  while  all  the  time  other  monks  are  staying 
close  to  your  presence.”  When  other  monks  had  said  every¬ 
thing  they  wanted  to  say,  Dhammarama  respectfully  explained 
to  the  Buddha  why  he  had  not  come  to  see  the  Buddha  and  also 
reported  that  he  had  been  striving  his  utmost  in  insight  medita¬ 
tion  practice. 

The  Buddha  was  satisfied  and  was  very  pleased  with  the  expla¬ 
nation  and  conduct  of  Dhammarama  and  he  said,  “My  son, 
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Dhammarama,  you  have  done  very  well.  A  monk  who  loves 
and  respects  me  should  act  like  you.  Those  who  made  offerings 
of  flowers,  scents  and  incense  to  me  are  not  really  paying  me 
homage.  Only  those  who  practice  the  Dhamma  truly  pay  hom¬ 
age  to  me.” 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  364) 

dhammaramo  dhammarato  dhammam  anuvicintayam 
dhammam  anussaram  bhikkhu  saddhamma  na  parihdyati 

dhammardmo :  he  has  the  Teaching  as  his  abode;  dhamma- 
rato :  attached  to  dhamma;  dhammam  anuvicintayam :  he 
reflects  upon  the  dhamma  repeatedly;  dhammam  anus¬ 
saram:  memorising  and  remembering  the  dhamma; 
bhikkhu :  the  monk;  saddhamma:  from  the  noble  Teaching; 
na  parihdyati:  does  not  go  astray 

The  monk  who  abides  in  the  Dhamma,  who  delights  in  the 
Dhamma,  who  meditates  on  the  Dhamma,  and  is  ever  mindful 
of  the  Dhamma,  does  not  fall  away  from  the  Dhamma  of  the 
virtuous. 


Commentary 

Virtues  of  the  Dhamma :  This  verse  was  spoken  by  the  Buddha  in 
praise  of  a  monk  who  dwelt  with  utter  concentration  on  the  virtues  of 
the  Dhamma. 

Six  outstanding  virtues  of  the  Dhamma  are  enumerated: 

(1)  Svakkhato  Bhagavata  Dhammo:  The  Dhamma  has  been  well-ex¬ 
pounded  by  the  Buddha.  It  is  excellent  in  the  beginning,  excellent 
in  the  middle  and  excellent  at  the  end.  The  Dhamma  always  pos¬ 
sesses  just  one  flavour  -  that  of  Nibbana; 
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(2)  Sanditthiko:  This  implies  that  the  beneficial  results  of  the  Dhamma 
will  be  manifested  here  and  now; 

(3)  Akaliko:  The  Dhamma  is  timeless.  Since  Dhamma  is  reality,  it  nev¬ 
er  withers  with  time; 

(4)  Ehipassiko:  Dhamma  is  open  to  anyone  to  come  and  see  -  ehipas- 
siko  literally  means  come  and  see; 

(5)  Opanayiko:  This  means  that  all  those  who  adhere  to  the  Dhamma 
will  tread  along  the  path  leading  to  eternal  peace  and  happiness; 

(6)  Veditabbo  Vinnuhi:  This  implies  that  Dhamma  has  to  be  compre¬ 
hended  by  each  wise  individual  for  himself. 
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Accept  What  One  Receives 
Gods  Adore  Virtuous  Monks 

25  (5)  The  Story  of  the  Traitor  Monk  (Verses  365  &  366) 

Once,  a  monk  of  the  Buddha  was  very  friendly  with  a  monk 
belonging  to  the  faction  led  by  Devadatta,  the  opponent  of  the 
Buddha.  One  day  as  he  was  returning  from  his  breakfast,  after 
accompanying  his  brother  monks  on  their  alms-round,  the 
schismatic  monk  met  him  and  asked  him,  “Where  have  you 
been?”  “To  such  and  such  a  place  on  my  alms-round.”  “Did 
you  get  any  food?”  “Yes,  I  got  some.”  “Here  we  receive  rich 
gifts  and  offerings;  stay  with  us  here  for  a  while.”  The  monk 
did  as  his  friend  suggested,  tarried  with  Devadatta’ s  monks  for 
several  days,  and  then  returned  to  his  own  community. 

The  monks  reported  his  offense  to  the  Buddha,  saying,  “Ven¬ 
erable,  this  monk  has  been  enjoying  the  gifts  and  offerings  be¬ 
stowed  upon  Devadatta;  he  is  a  partisan  of  Devadatta.”  The 
Buddha  caused  the  monk  to  be  summoned  before  him  and 
asked  him,  “Is  the  report  true  that  you  have  done  thus  and  so?” 
“Yes,  Venerable,  I  tarried  with  Devadatta’ s  monks  for  a  few 
days  on  account  of  a  young  monk  who  is  a  personal  friend  of 
mine,  but  I  do  not  favour  Devadatta’ s  views.”  Said  the  Buddha, 
“Granted  that  you  do  not  hold  erroneous  views;  yet  you  rove 
about  as  though  you  held  the  views  of  everyone  you  meet.  But 
this  is  not  the  first  time  you  have  done  such  a  thing;  you  did  the 
same  thing  also  in  a  previous  state  of  existence.” 

Said  the  monks,  “Venerable,  we  have  seen  with  our  own  eyes 
what  he  did  just  now;  but  whose  views  did  he  hold  in  a  pre¬ 
vious  state  of  existence?  Pray  tell  us  all  about  it.”  So  in  res¬ 
ponse  to  their  request,  the  Buddha  related  the  following  story: 
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25  (5)  a.  Story  of  the  Past:  Elephant  Damsel-face, 

Mahilamukha  Jataka 

After  listening  to  the  conversation  of  thieves  and  murderers,  a 
well-behaved  elephant  became  unruly  and  killed  his  keepers. 
But  after  listening  to  the  conversation  of  sages  and  brahmans, 
he  became  well-behaved  again.  The  elephant  damsel-face  was 
the  traitor  monk. 

After  listening  to  the  words  of  thieves  of  old, 

Damsel-face  ranged  hither  and  thither,  killing  and  destroying. 
But  after  listening  to  the  words  of  men  of  self-control,  This 
best  of  elephants  recovered  all  of  his  good  qualities. 

When  the  Buddha  had  related  this  Mahilamukha  Jataka,  he 
said,  “Monks,  anyone  who  is  a  monk  should  be  contented  just 
with  what  he  has  received,  and  should  not  covet  that  which 
others  have  received.  For  if  he  covets  that  which  others  have 
received,  he  will  attain  neither  trance  nor  spiritual  insight  nor 
paths  nor  fruits,  -  not  one  of  these.  But  if  he  be  content  with 
that  alone  which  he  has  himself  received,  all  these  things  will 
be  added  unto  him.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  365) 

saldbham  ndtimahheyya  annesam  pihayam  na  care 
annesam  pihayam  bhikkhu  samadhim  na  adhigacchati 

salabham:  what  one  has  given;  ndtimahheyya :  do  not 
underestimate;  annesam :  gain  of  others;  pihayam’.  expect¬ 
ing;  na  care :  do  not  go  about;  annesam  pihayam  bhikkhu: 
the  monk  who  expects  the  gains  of  others;  samadhim : 
tranquility  of  mind;  nadhigacchati:  will  not  reach 
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Do  not  under  estimate  what  you  have  received.  And  again,  do 
not  expect  what  others  have  got.  If  a  monk  covets  what  others 
have  received,  he  will  never  attain  tranquility  of  mind. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  366) 

bhikkhu  appaldbhd  api  ce  saldbham  ndtimannati 
suddhdjTvim  atanditam  tam  deva  ve  pasamsanti 

bhikkhu :  the  monk;  appaldbhd  api :  even  receiving  very  lit¬ 
tle;  ce:  if;  saldbham'.  what  has  been  received  by  one; 
ndtimannati :  does  not  disregard;  suddhdjTvim'.  possessing 
pure  lives;  atanditam'.  not  lethargic;  tam:  that  monk;  deva 
api:  even  deities;  pasamsanti:  praise 

The  monk  may  have  received  only  a  little  but  he  does  not  un¬ 
derestimate  what  was  given  him.  He  is  satisfied  with  what  he 
has  received.  Such  a  monk,  who  leads  a  pure  livelihood,  is 
praised  by  deities. 


Commentary 

In  this  verse  the  Buddha  admonishes  the  monks  to  be  content  with 
what  they  receive.  They  are  advised  not  to  think  of  what  others  receive. 
Contentment  with  whatever  you  receive  is  described  as  appicchatd  and 
paccaya  santosa.  Appicchatd  -  having  only  a  few  wishes  (contented¬ 
ness)  -  is  one  of  the  indispensable  virtues  of  the  monk.  The  four  noble 
usages  of  a  monk  are:  contentedness  (of  the  monk)  with  any  robe,  con¬ 
tentedness  with  any  alms  food,  contentedness  with  any  dwelling,  and 
delight  in  meditation  and  detachment.  “Now,  the  monk  is  contented 
with  any  robe,  with  any  alms  food,  with  any  dwelling,  finds  pleasure 
and  enjoyment  in  mental  training  and  detachment.  But  neither  is  he 
haughty  on  that  account,  nor  does  he  look  down  upon  others.  Now,  of  a 
monk  who  herein  is  fit  and  indefatigable,  who  remains  clearly  con¬ 
scious  and  mindful,  of  such  a  monk  it  is  said  that  he  is  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  ancient,  Noble  Usages  known  as  the  most  lofty  ones.” 
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The  Bhikkhu  Order.  The  Order  of  bhikkhus  (the  Buddhahood)  started 
with  the  five-fold  monks  to  whom  the  Buddha  preached  his  first  ser¬ 
mon.  From  that  time  the  Sangha  grew  after  the  admission  of  Yasa  to 
the  Sangha. 

In  Varanasi  there  was  a  millionaire’s  son,  named  Yasa,  who  led  a  luxu¬ 
rious  life.  Realizing  the  vanities  of  worldly  life,  he  stole  away  from 
home,  saying  “Distressed  am  I,  oppressed  am  I”,  and  went  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Isipatana  where  the  Buddha  was  temporarily  residing  after  hav¬ 
ing  enabled  the  five  monks  to  attain  arahantship. 

Thereupon  the  Buddha  said  -  “Here  there  is  no  distress,  O  Yasa!  Here 
there  is  no  oppression,  O  Yasa!  Come  hither,  Yasa!  Take  a  seat.  I  shall 
expound  the  Dhamma  to  you.” 

The  distressed  Yasa  was  pleased  to  hear  the  encouraging  words  of  the 
Buddha.  Removing  his  golden  sandals,  he  approached  the  Buddha,  re¬ 
spectfully  saluted  Him  and  sat  on  one  side.  The  Buddha  expounded  the 
doctrine  to  him,  and  he  attained  the  first  stage  of  sainthood  ( sotapatti ). 

At  first  the  Buddha  spoke  to  him  on  generosity  ( dana ),  morality  ( sila ), 
celestial  states  {sag go),  the  evils  of  sensual  pleasure  ( kamadmava ),  the 
blessings  of  renunciation  (nekkhammdnisamsa).  When  He  found  that 
his  mind  was  pliable  and  was  ready  to  appreciate  the  deeper  teachings 
He  taught  the  four  noble  truths. 

Yasa’s  mother  was  the  first  to  notice  the  absence  of  her  son  and  she  re¬ 
ported  the  matter  to  her  husband.  The  millionaire  immediately  dis¬ 
patched  horsemen  in  four  directions  and  he  himself  went  towards  Isi¬ 
patana,  following  the  imprint  of  the  golden  slippers.  The  Buddha  saw 
him  coming  from  afar  and,  by  His  psychic  powers,  willed  that  he 
should  not  be  able  to  see  his  son.  The  millionaire  approached  the 
Buddha  and  respectfully  inquired  whether  He  saw  his  son  Yasa. 

‘Well  then,  sir,  down  here  please.  You  would  be  able  to  see  your  son,” 
said  the  Buddha.  Pleased  with  the  happy  news,  he  sat  down.  The 
Buddha  delivered  a  discourse  to  him,  and  he  was  so  delighted  that  he 
exclaimed. 

“Excellent!  It  is  as  if  a  man  were  to  set  upright  that  which  was  over¬ 
turned,  or  were  to  reveal  that  which  was  hidden,  or  were  to  point  out 
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the  way  to  one  who  had  gone  astray,  or  were  to  hold  a  lamp  amidst  the 
darkness,  so  that  those  who  have  eyes  may  see!  Even  so  has  the  doc¬ 
trine  been  expounded  in  various  ways  by  the  Buddha.” 


“I  take  refuge  in  the  Buddha,  the  Doctrine  and  the  Sangha.  May  the 
Buddha  receive  me  as  a  follower,  who  has  taken  refuge  from  this  very 
day  to  life’s  end!”  He  was  the  first  lay  follower  to  seek  refuge  with  the 
threefold  formula. 


The  hearing  the  discourse  delivered  to  his  father,  Y asa  attained  arahant- 
ship.  Thereupon  the  Buddha  withdrew  His  will-power  so  that  Yasa’s 
father  might  be  able  to  see  his  son.  The  millionaire  beheld  his  son  and 
invited  the  Buddha  and  His  disciples  for  alms  on  the  following  day. 
The  Buddha  expressed  His  acceptance  of  the  invitation  by  His  silence. 

After  the  departure  of  the  rich  man  Y asa  begged  the  Buddha  to  grant  him 
the  lesser  and  the  higher  ordination.  “Come,  O  monks!  What  I  taught  is 
the  Doctrine.  Lead  the  holy  life  to  make  a  complete  end  of  suffering.” 
With  these  words  the  Buddha  conferred  on  him  the  higher  ordination. 
With  the  Venerable  Yasa  the  number  of  arahants  increased  to  six. 


As  invited,  the  Buddha  visited  the  rich  man’s  house  with  his  six  disci¬ 
ples.  Venerable  Yasa’s  mother  and  his  former  wife  heard  the  doctrine 
expounded  by  the  Buddha  and,  having  attained  the  first  stage  of  saint¬ 
hood,  became  His  first  two  lay  female  followers.” 

Venerable  Yasa  had  four  distinguished  friends  named  Vimala,  Subahu, 
Punnaji,  and  Gavampati.  When  they  heard  that  their  noble  friend  had 
shaved  his  hair  and  beard  and,  donning  the  yellow  robe,  entered  the 
homeless  life,  they  approached  Venerable  Yasa  and  expressed  their  de¬ 
sire  to  follow  his  example.  Venerable  Yasa  introduced  them  to  the 
Buddha,  and  on  hearing  the  Dhamma,  they  also  attained  arahantship. 


Fifty  more  worthy  friends  of  Venerable  Yasa,  who  belonged  to  leading 
families  of  various  districts,  also  receiving  instructions  from  the 
Buddha,  attained  arahantship  and  entered  the  holy  Sangha.  Hardly  two 
months  had  elapsed  since  His  Enlightenment  when  the  number  of  ara¬ 
hants  gradually  rose  to  sixty.  All  of  them  came  from  distinguished 
families  and  were  worthy  sons  of  worthy  fathers. 
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He  Is  A  Monk  Who  Has  No  Attachment 


25  (6)  The  Story  Of  The  Brahmin  Who  Offered  Alms  Food 

To  The  Buddha  (Verse  367) 

Once,  there  was  a  brahmin  in  Savatthi,  who  was  very  generous 
and  always  offered  alms-food  to  the  Buddha  and  his  monks. 

One  day,  the  Buddha  saw  the  brahmin  and  his  wife  in  his  vi¬ 
sion  and  knew  the  couple  would  be  able  to  attain  Anagami.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  Buddha  set  out  for  their  house  and  stood  at  the 
door.  The  brahmin  who  was  then  having  his  meal  did  not  see 
him.  His  wife  saw  him  but  she  was  afraid  that  her  husband  on 
seeing  the  Buddha,  would  offer  all  his  food  to  the  Buddha. 
Then  she  would  have  to  cook  again.  With  this  thought  in  her 
mind,  she  stood  in  front  of  her  husband  so  that  he  would  not  be 
able  to  see  the  Buddha.  Then  she  quietly  stepped  backwards 
and  slowly  came  to  where  the  Buddha  was  standing  and  whis¬ 
pered,  “Venerable!  We  do  not  have  any  alms-food  for  you  to¬ 
day.”  The  Buddha  just  shook  his  head.  Seeing  his  gesture,  the 
brahmin’s  wife  could  not  control  herself  and  she  burst  out 
laughing. 

At  that  instant,  the  brahmin  turned  round  and  saw  the  Buddha. 
At  once  he  knew  what  his  wife  had  done,  and  cried  out,  ‘Wife, 
I  am  ruined.  When  our  Venerable  Teacher  stood  at  the  door 
you  should  have  informed  me.  By  failing  to  do  so  you  have 
embarrassed  me  greatly.”  Then,  taking  up  his  plate  of  rice,  he 
approached  the  Buddha  and  apologetically  requested,  “Venera¬ 
ble!  Please  accept  this  rice  which  I  have  partly  consumed.  I  am 
very  sorry  indeed  that  I  have  to  offer  you  partly  consumed 
food.”  To  him  the  Buddha  replied,  “O  brahmin!  Any  alms-food 
is  suitable  for  me,  whether  it  has  been  eaten  or  not.”  The  brah- 
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min  was  very  happy  because  his  offering  of  food  was  accepted 
by  the  Buddha  and  he  next  asked  by  what  standard  a  monk  was 
judged  and  how  a  monk  was  defined.  The  Buddha  knew  that 
both  the  brahmin  and  his  wife  had  already  learned  something 
about  mind  and  body  ( ndma-rupa ),  so  he  answered,  “O  brah¬ 
min!  One  who  is  not  attached  to  mind  and  body  is  called  a 
monk.”  At  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse,  both  the  brahmin 
and  his  wife  attained  the  third  stage  of  sainthood. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  367) 

yassa  ndmarupasmim  sabbaso  mamdyitam  natthi  asatd  ca 
na  socati  so  ve  bhikkhu  iti  vuccati 

yassa :  for  some  one;  ndmarupasmim:  in  name  and  form; 
sabbaso :  in  all  forms;  mamdyitam  natthi :  there  is  no  self¬ 
ishness;  asatd  ca:  even  when  they  decay;  na  socati:  there  is 
no  weeping;  so:  that  person;  ce:  certainly;  bhikkhu  iti:  a 
monk;  vuccati:  is  called 

He  has  gone  beyond  the  sense  of  his  own  name  and  form.  To 
him,  there  is  no  existence  of  I,  my  or  mine.  If  his  name  and 
form  entity  were  to  decay  and  deteriorate,  he  will  not  grieve. 
Such  a  person  is  called  a  monk. 

Commentary 

ndma-rupasmim :  mind-and-body;  mentality  and  corporeality.  It  is  the 
fourth  link  in  the  dependent  origination  (paticcasamuppdda )  where  it 
is  conditioned  by  consciousness,  and  on  its  part  is  the  condition  of  the 
six-fold  sense-base.  In  two  texts  which  contain  variations  of  the  de¬ 
pendent  origination,  the  mutual  conditioning  of  consciousness  and 
mind-and-body  is  described,  and  the  latter  is  said  to  be  a  condition  of 
sense-impression  (phassa ). 
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The  third  of  the  seven  purifications  ( visuddhi ),  the  purification  of 
views,  is  defined  as  the  correct  seeing  of  mind-and-body  and  various 
methods  for  the  discernment  of  mind-and-body  by  way  of  insight- 
meditation  {yip  as  sand)  are  given  there.  In  this  context,  mind  ( ndma ) 
comprises  all  four  mental  groups,  including  consciousness. 


In  five-group-existence  (panca-vokdra-bhava)  mind-and-body  are  in¬ 
separable  and  interdependent;  and  this  has  been  illustrated  by  compar¬ 
ing  them  with  two  sheaves  of  reeds  propped  against  each  other:  when 
one  falls  the  other  will  fall,  too;  and  with  a  blind  man  with  stout  legs, 
carrying  on  his  shoulders  a  weak-legged  person  with  keen  eye-sight: 
only  by  mutual  assistance  can  they  move  about  efficiently. 
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The  Monk  Who  Radiates  Loving-Kindness 
Radiates  Peace  c&£  Give  Up  Lust  And  Hatred 
Flood-Crosser  Is  One  Who  Has  Given  Up  The  Fetters 
^  Meditate  Earnestly  ^  There  Is  No  Wisdom 
In  Those  Who  Do  Not  Think  ^  He  Who  Is  Calm 
Experiences  Transcendental  Joy  ^  He  Is  Happy 
Who  Reflects  On  Rise  And  Fall  A  Wise  Monk 
Must  Possess  His  Cardinal  Virtues  ^  A  Monk 

Should  Be  Cordial  In  All  His  Ways 

25  (7)  The  Story  of  a  Devout  Lady  and  the  Thieves 

(Verses  368  -  376) 

Once  upon  a  time,  while  Venerable  Maha  Kaccana  was  in  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  Avanti  country  on  a  mountain  near  the  city  of 
Kuraraghara,  a  lay  disciple  named  Sona  Kutikanna,  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  Dhamma  by  the  preaching  of  the  monk,  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  retire  from  the  world  and  become  a  monk 
under  him.  The  Venerable  kept  saying,  “Sona,  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  eat  alone  and  lodge  alone  and  live  a  life  of  chastity,” 
and  twice  turned  him  away. 

But  Sona  was  determined  to  become  a  monk,  and  on  asking  the 
Venerable  the  third  time,  succeeded  in  obtaining  admission  to 
the  Sangha.  On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  monks  in  the  South, 
he  spent  three  years  in  that  country,  and  then  made  his  full  pro¬ 
fession  as  a  member  of  the  Sangha.  Desiring  to  see  the  Buddha 
face  to  face,  he  asked  leave  of  his  preceptor,  and  taking  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  him,  set  out  for  Jetavana  Monastery.  On  reaching 
Jetavana,  he  saluted  the  Buddha,  who  greeted  him  in  a  friendly 
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manner  and  permitted  him  to  lodge  in  the  perfumed  chamber 
alone  with  himself. 

Sona  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  the  open  air,  and 
then,  entering  the  perfumed  chamber,  spent  the  rest  of  the  night 
on  the  couch  assigned  to  him  for  his  own  use.  When  the  dawn 
came,  he  intoned  by  command  of  the  Buddha  all  of  the  sixteen 
octads.  When  he  had  completed  his  recitation  of  the  text,  the 
Buddha  thanked  him  and  applauded  him,  saying,  “Well  done, 
well  done,  monk!”  Hearing  the  applause  bestowed  upon  him 
by  the  Buddha,  the  deities,  beginning  with  deities  of  the  earth, 
nagas  and  the  supannas,  and  extending  to  the  world  of  brahma, 
gave  one  shout  of  applause. 

At  that  moment  also  the  deity  resident  in  the  house  of  the  emi¬ 
nent  female  lay  disciple  who  was  the  mother  of  the  Venerable 
Sona  in  Kuraraghara  city,  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
leagues  from  the  Jetavana,  gave  a  loud  shout  of  applause.  The 
female  lay  disciple  said  to  the  deity,  “Who  is  this  that  gives  ap¬ 
plause?”  The  deity  replied,  “It  is  I,  sister.”  “Who  are  you?”  “I 
am  the  deity  resident  in  your  house.”  “You  have  never  before 
bestowed  applause  upon  me;  why  do  you  do  so  today?”  “I  am 
not  bestowing  applause  upon  you.”  “Then  upon  whom  are  you 
bestowing  applause?”  “Upon  your  son  Venerable  Kutikanna 
Sona.”  “What  has  my  son  done?” 

“Today,  your  son,  residing  alone  with  the  Buddha  in  the  per¬ 
fumed  chamber,  recited  the  Dhamma  to  the  Buddha.  The 
Buddha,  pleased  with  your  son’s  recitation  of  the  Dhamma,  be¬ 
stowed  applause  upon  him;  therefore  I  also  bestowed  applause 
upon  him.  For  when  the  deities  heard  the  applause  bestowed 
upon  your  son  by  the  Buddha,  all  of  them,  from  deities  of  earth 
to  the  world  of  brahma,  gave  one  shout  of  applause.”  “Master, 
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do  you  really  mean  that  my  son  recited  the  Dhamma  to  the 
Buddha?  Did  not  the  Buddha  recite  the  Dhamma  to  my  son?” 
“It  was  your  son  who  recited  the  Dhamma  to  the  Buddha.” 


As  the  deity  thus  spoke,  the  five  kinds  of  joy  sprang  up  within 
the  disciple,  suffusing  her  whole  body.  Then  the  following 
thought  occurred  to  her,  “If  my  son  has  been  able,  residing 
alone  with  the  Buddha  in  the  perfumed  chamber,  to  recite  the 
Dhamma  to  him,  he  will  be  able  to  recite  the  Dhamma  to  me 
also.  When  my  son  returns,  I  will  arrange  for  a  hearing  of  the 
Dhamma  and  will  listen  to  his  preaching  of  the  Dhamma.” 


When  the  Buddha  bestowed  applause  upon  Venerable  Sona, 
the  Venerable  thought  to  himself,  “Now  is  the  time  for  me  to 
announce  the  message  which  my  preceptor  gave  me.”  Ac¬ 
cordingly  Venerable  Sona  asked  the  Buddha  for  five  boons, 
asking  first  for  full  admission  to  the  Sangha  community  of 
five  monks  in  the  borderlands,  of  whom  one  was  a  monk 
versed  in  the  Vinaya.  For  a  few  days  longer  he  resided  with 
the  Buddha,  and  then,  thinking  to  himself,  “I  will  now  go  see 
my  preceptor,”  took  leave  of  the  Buddha,  departed  from  the 
Jetavana  Monastery,  and  in  due  course  arrived  at  the  abode  of 
his  preceptor. 


On  the  following  day  Venerable  Kaccana  took  Venerable  Sona 
with  him  and  set  out  on  his  round  for  alms,  going  to  the  door  of 
the  house  of  the  female  lay  disciple  who  was  the  mother  of 
Sona.  When  the  mother  of  Sona  saw  her  son,  her  heart  was 
filled  with  joy.  She  showed  him  every  attention  and  asked  him, 
“Dear  son,  is  the  report  true  that  you  resided  alone  with  the 
Buddha  in  the  perfumed  chamber,  and  that  you  recited  the 
Dhamma  to  the  Buddha?”  “Lay  disciple,  who  told  you  that?” 
“Dear  son,  the  deity  who  resides  in  this  house  gave  a  loud 
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shout  of  applause,  and  when  I  asked,  ‘Who  is  this  that  gives  ap¬ 
plause?’  the  deity  replied,  ‘It  is  I,’  and  told  thus  and  so.” 

“After  I  had  listened  to  what  he  had  to  say,  the  following 
thought  occurred  to  me,  ‘If  my  son  has  recited  the  Dhamma  to 
the  Buddha,  he  will  be  able  to  recite  the  Dhamma  to  me  also.’ 
Dear  son,  since  you  have  recited  the  Dhamma  to  the  Buddha, 
you  will  be  able  to  recite  it  to  me  also.  Therefore  on  such  and 
such  a  day  I  will  arrange  for  a  hearing  of  the  Dhamma,  and  will 
listen  to  your  preaching  of  the  Dhamma.”  He  consented.  The 
female  lay  disciple  gave  alms  to  the  company  of  monks  and 
rendered  honour  to  them.  Then  she  said  to  herself,  I  will  hear 
my  son  preach  the  Dhamma.”  And  leaving  but  a  single  female 
slave  behind  to  guard  the  house,  she  took  all  of  her  attendants 
with  her  and  went  to  hear  the  Dhamma.  Within  the  city,  in  a 
pavilion  erected  for  the  hearing  of  the  Dhamma,  her  son  as¬ 
cended  the  gloriously  adorned  seat  of  the  Dhamma  and  began 
to  preach  the  Dhamma. 

Now  at  this  time  nine  hundred  thieves  were  prowling  about, 
trying  to  find  some  way  of  getting  into  the  house  of  this  female 
lay  disciple.  As  a  precaution  against  thieves,  her  house  was 
surrounded  with  seven  walls,  provided  with  seven  battle- 
mented  gates,  and  at  frequent  intervals  about  the  circuit  of  the 
walls  were  savage  dogs  on  leashes.  Moreover  within,  where 
the  water  dripped  from  the  house-roof,  a  trench  had  been  dug 
and  filled  with  lead.  In  the  daytime  this  mass  of  lead  melted  in 
the  rays  of  the  sun  and  became  viscous,  and  in  the  night  time 
the  surface  became  stiff  and  hard.  Close  to  the  trench,  great 
iron  pickets  had  been  sunk  in  the  ground  in  unbroken  succes¬ 
sion.  Such  were  the  precautionary  measures  against  thieves 
taken  by  this  female  lay  disciple. 
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By  reason  of  the  defenses  without  the  house  and  the  presence 
of  the  lay  disciple  within,  those  thieves  had  been  unable  to  find 
any  way  of  getting  in.  But  on  that  particular  day,  observing  that 
she  had  left  the  house,  they  dug  a  tunnel  under  the  leaden 
trench  and  the  iron  pickets,  and  thus  succeeded  in  getting  into 
the  house.  Having  effected  an  entrance  into  the  house,  they 
sent  the  ringleader  to  watch  the  mistress  of  the  house,  saying  to 
him,  “If  she  hears  that  we  have  entered  the  house,  and  turns 
and  sets  out  in  the  direction  of  the  house,  strike  her  with  your 
sword  and  kill  her.” 

The  ringleader  went  and  stood  beside  her.  The  thieves,  once 
within  the  house,  lighted  a  light  and  opened  the  door  of  the 
room  where  the  copper  coins  were  kept.  The  female  slave  saw 
the  thieves,  went  to  the  female  lay  disciple  her  mistress,  and 
told  her,  “My  lady,  many  thieves  have  entered  your  house  and 
have  opened  the  door  of  the  room  where  the  copper  coins  are 
kept.”  The  female  lay  disciple  replied,  “Let  the  thieves  take  all 
the  copper  coins  they  see.  I  am  listening  to  my  son  as  he 
preaches  the  Dhamma.  Do  not  spoil  the  Dhamma  for  me.  Go 
home.”  So  saying,  she  sent  her  back. 

When  the  thieves  had  emptied  the  room  where  the  copper  coins 
were  kept,  they  opened  the  door  of  the  room  where  the  silver 
coins  were  kept.  The  female  slave  went  once  more  to  her  mis¬ 
tress  and  told  her  what  had  happened.  The  female  lay  disciple 
replied,  “Let  the  thieves  take  whatever  they  will;  do  not  spoil 
the  Dhamma  for  me,”  and  sent  her  back  again.  When  the 
thieves  had  emptied  the  room  where  the  silver  coins  were  kept, 
they  opened  the  door  of  the  room  where  the  gold  coins  were 
kept.  The  female  slave  went  once  more  to  her  mistress  and  told 
her  what  had  happened.  Then  the  female  lay  disciple  addressed 
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her  and  said,  “Woman!  you  have  come  to  me  twice,  and  I  have 
said  to  you,  ‘Let  the  thieves  take  whatever  they  wish  to;  I  am 
listening  to  my  son  as  he  preaches  the  Dhamma;  do  not  bother 
me.’  But  in  spite  of  all  I  have  said,  you  have  paid  no  attention 
to  my  words;  on  the  contrary,  you  come  back  here  again  and 
again  just  the  same.  If  you  come  back  here  once  more,  I  shall 
deal  with  you  according  to  your  deserts.  Go  back  home  again.” 
So  saying,  she  sent  her  back. 

When  the  leader  of  the  thieves  heard  these  words  of  the  female 
lay  disciple,  he  said  to  himself,  “If  we  steal  the  property  of 
such  a  woman  as  this,  Indra’s  thunderbolt  will  fall  and  break 
our  heads.”  So  he  went  to  the  thieves  and  said,  “Hurry  and  put 
back  the  wealth  of  the  female  lay  disciple  where  it  was  before.” 
So  the  thieves  filled  again  the  room  where  the  copper  coins 
were  kept  with  the  copper  coins,  and  the  gold  and  silver  rooms 
with  the  gold  and  silver  coins.  It  is  invariably  true,  we  are  told, 
that  righteousness  keeps  whoever  walks  in  righteousness. 
Therefore  said  the  Buddha, 

Righteousness  truly  protects  him  who  walks  in 
righteousness; 

Righteous  living  brings  happiness. 

Herein  is  the  advantage  of  living  righteously: 

He  who  walks  in  righteousness  will  never  go  to  a 
state  of  suffering. 

The  thieves  went  to  the  pavilion  and  listened  to  the  Dhamma. 
As  the  night  grew  bright,  the  Venerable  finished  his  recitation 
of  the  Dhamma  and  descended  from  the  seat  of  the  Dhamma. 
At  that  moment  the  leader  of  the  thieves  prostrated  himself  at 
the  feet  of  the  female  lay  disciple  and  said  to  her,  “Pardon  me, 
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my  lady”  “Friend,  what  do  you  mean?”  I  took  a  dislike  to  you 
and  stood  beside  you,  intending  to  kill  you.”  “Very  well, 
friend,  I  pardon  you.”  The  rest  of  the  thieves  did  the  same. 
“Friends,  I  pardon  you,”  said  the  female  lay  disciple.  Then  said 
the  thieves  to  the  female  lay  disciple,  “My  lady,  if  you  pardon 
us,  obtain  for  us  the  privilege  of  entering  the  Sangha  under 
your  son.” 

The  female  lay  disciple  saluted  her  son  and  said  “Dear  son, 
these  thieves  are  so  pleased  with  my  good  qualities  and  with 
your  recitation  of  the  Dhamma,  that  they  desire  to  be  admitted 
to  the  Sangha;  admit  them  to  the  Sangha.”  “Very  well,”  replied 
the  Venerable.  So  he  caused  the  skirts  of  the  undergarments 
they  wore  to  be  cut  off,  had  their  garments  dyed  with  red  clay, 
admitted  them  to  the  Sangha,  and  established  them  in  the  Pre¬ 
cepts.  When  they  had  made  their  full  profession  as  members  of 
the  Sangha,  he  gave  to  each  one  of  them  a  separate  meditation 
topic.  Then  those  nine  hundred  monks  took  the  nine  hundred 
meditation  topics  which  they  had  severally  received,  climbed  a 
certain  mountain,  and  sitting  each  under  the  shadow  of  a  sepa¬ 
rate  tree,  applied  themselves  to  meditation. 

The  Buddha,  even  as  he  sat  in  the  great  monastery  at  Jetavana, 
a  hundred  and  twenty  leagues  away,  scrutinized  those  monks, 
chose  a  form  of  instruction  suited  to  their  dispositions,  sent 
forth  a  radiant  image  of  himself,  and  as  though  sitting  face  to 
face  with  them  and  talking  to  them,  gave  the  stanzas. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  368) 

yd  bhikkhu  mettavihan  buddhasdsane  pasanno 

sannkhdrupasamam  sukham  santam  padam  adhigacche 
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yd  bhikkhu :  if  a  given  monk;  mettdvihan:  is  full  of  loving¬ 
kindness;  buddhasdsane :  in  the  Teaching  of  the  Buddha; 
pasanno :  takes  delight  in;  sannkhdrupasamam :  pacifying 
the  agitation  of  the  existence;  sukham :  bliss;  santam 
padam :  the  tranquil  state  (Nibbana);  adhigacche :  reaches 

The  monk  who  extends  loving -kindness  to  all,  takes  delight  in 
the  Teaching  of  the  Buddha,  will  attain  the  state  of  bliss,  the 
happiness  of  Nibbana,  which  denotes  the  pacifying  of  the  agi¬ 
tation  of  existence. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  369) 

bhikkhu  imam  navam  sihca  te  sittd  lahum  essati 

•  • 

rdgah  ca  dosah  ca  chetvd  tato  nibbdnam  ehisi 

bhikkhu :  O  monk;  imam  navam :  this  boat;  human  life; 
sihca :  empty;  te:  by  you;  sittd :  emptied  (this  boat);  lahum : 
being  lightened  and  swift;  essati :  will  reach  Nibbana; 
rdgah  ca:  passion;  dosah  ca:  ill-will;  chetvd:  cut  off,  tato: 
then;  nibbdnam  ehisi:  reach  Nibbana. 

O  monk,  your  boat  must  be  emptied  of  the  water  which,  if  ac¬ 
cumulated,  will  sink  it.  Once  the  water  is  taken  out  and  the  boat 
is  emptied,  both  lust  and  hate  gone,  it  will  swiftly  reach  the 
destination  -  Nibbana. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  370) 

pahca  chinde  jahe  pahca  ca  uttari  bhdvaye  pahca 
sahgatigo  bhikkhu  dghatinno  iti  vuccati 

pahca:  the  five  (lower  fetters);  chinde:  break  off;  pahca: 
the  five  (upper  fetters);  jahe:  get  rid  of;  pahca:  the  five  (the 
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wholesome  faculties);  uttciri :  especially;  bhdvaye :  culti¬ 
vate;  pahca  sahgdtigd :  go  beyond  the  five  sanga  bonds; 
oghatinno  iti :  having  crossed  the  stream;  vuccati:  is  called 

One  should  break  away  from  the  five  lower  fetters.  One  must 
get  rid  of  the  five  higher  fetters.  One  must  cultivate  the  five 
faculties.  One  must  go  beyond  five  attachments.  A  monk  who 
has  achieved  these  is  described  as  the  one  who  has  crossed  the 
flood. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  371) 

bhikkhu  jhdya  md  ca  pamado  te  cittam  kdmagune  md 
bhamassu  pamatto  lohagulam  ma  gill  dayhamdno  idam 
dukkham  kandi 

bhikkhu :  O  monk;  jhdya :  meditate;  md  ca  pamado:  do  not 
be  indolent;  te  cittam :  your  mind;  kdmagune :  in  five-fold 
sensual  attractions;  md  bhamassu :  do  not  allow  to  loiter; 
pamatto :  being  indolent;  lohagulam :  iron  balls;  md  gill:  do 
not  swallow;  dayhamdno :  burning;  idam  dukkham :  oh,  this 
is  suffering;  md  kandi :  do  not  bewail 

O  monk,  meditate  and  do  not  be  indolent.  Do  not  allow  your 
mind  to  loiter  among  sensual  pleasures.  If  you  allow  it,  you 
will  have  iron  balls  forced  down  your  throat  in  hell.  You  will 
bewail  your  fate  crying,  “This  is  suffering.”  Do  not  allow  that 
to  happen. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  372) 

apahhassa  jhdnam  natthi  ajhayato  pahhd  natthi 
yamhi  jhdnahca  pahhd  ca  so  ve  nibbdnasantike 
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apahhassa :  to  the  unwise;  jhdnam  natthi :  (there  is)  no 
meditation;  ajhdyatd :  to  the  one  without  meditation;  pcinnd 
natthi'.  (there  is)  no  wisdom;  yamhi :  in  a  person;  jhdnahca : 
meditation  and;  pahhd  ca :  wisdom  (are  present);  so:  that 
person;  ve:  certainly;  nibb  anas  ant  ike:  is  close  to  Nibbana 

For  one  who  lacks  meditation  there  is  no  wisdom.  Both  of 
these,  meditation  and  wisdom,  are  essential  and  one  cannot  be 
had  without  the  other.  If  in  a  person,  both  meditation  and  wis¬ 
dom  are  present,  he  is  close  to  Nibbana. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  373) 

suhnagdram  pavitthassa  santacittassa  dhammam 
sammd  vipassato  bhikkhuno  amdnusT  rati  hoti 

suhnagdram :  an  empty  house;  pavitthassa :  to  the  one  who 
has  entered;  santacittassa :  to  the  person  with  a  tranquil 
mind;  dhammam'.  the  reality  of  things;  sammd:  good; 
vipassato:  has  an  insight  into;  bhikkhuno:  the  monk;  amd¬ 
nusT:  not  known  by  ordinary  mortals;  rati:  an  ecstasy;  hoti: 
occurs 

A  monk  who  enters  an  empty  house,  whose  mind  is  at  peace, 
and  who  is  capable  of  seeing  the  reality  of  things,  experiences 
an  ecstasy  not  known  to  ordinary  mortals. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  374) 


yato  yato  khandhanam  udayabbayam  sammasati 
piti  pdmojjam  labhati  tarn  vijdnatam  amatam 


yato  yato:  as  to  when;  khandhanam:  aggregates;  udayab¬ 
bayam:  arise  and  decay;  sammasati:  contemplate  wisely; 
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plti  pdmojjam :  joy  and  ecstasy;  labhati :  will  accrue;  tarn : 
this;  vijanatam :  to  those  who  know;  amatam :  is  the  death¬ 
less 

When  the  meditator  reflects  upon  the  rise  and  the  decay  of  the 
bodily  aggregates  he  experiences  a  joy  and  ecstasy  which  is  a 
foretaste  of  Nibbana  ( amata )  for  those  who  know  it. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  375) 

idha  pannassa  bhikkhuno  tatra  ayam  adi  bhavati 
indriyagutti  santutthi  pdtimokkhe  ca  samvaro  ca 
suddhdjTve  atandite  kalydne  mitte  bhajassu 

idha :  in  this  Teaching;  pannassa :  to  the  wise  meditators; 
tatra :  in  this  contemplation  of  the  rise  and  the  decay;  ayam : 
thus;  adi  bhavati :  is  the  first  step;  indriyagutti :  the  guard¬ 
ing  of  the  senses;  santutthi:  the  three-fold  contentment; 
pdtimokkhe :  in  the  code  of  discipline;  samvaro  ca: 
restraint;  suddhdjTve:  those  with  purity  of  life;  atandite: 
non-relaxed;  kalydne  mitte:  beneficial  friends;  bhajassu: 
associate 

The  joy  experienced  as  a  foretaste  of  Nibbana,  through  the 
awareness  of  the  rise  and  decay  of  the  aggregates,  is  the  first 
step  for  the  wise  meditator.  Guarding  the  senses,  even-minded¬ 
ness,  and  discipline  is  the  principal  code  of  morality  and  the  as¬ 
sociation  with  good  friends  who  are  unrelaxed  in  their  effort 
and  are  pure  in  behaviour. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  376) 

patisantharavutiyassa  dcdrakusalo  siyd  tato 
pdmdjjabahulo  dukkhassantam 
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patisanthdravuti :  courteous  and  pleasant  behaviour;  assa: 
one  should  be;  dcarakusalo :  skilful  in  the  practice  of  reli¬ 
gion;  tato:  due  to  that;  pdmdjjabahuld :  being  of  high 
ecstasy;  dukkhassa  antam  karissati :  you  will  end  suffering 

One  should  be  courteous  and  of  pleasant  behaviour.  One 
should  be  efficient  in  the  conduct  of  the  proper  rites  and  rituals. 
Through  these,  one  acquires  a  vast  quantum  of  ecstasy,  leading 
him  to  the  ending  of  suffering. 

Commentary 

mettavihari :  In  the  Buddhist  system  considerable  emphasis  is  placed 
on  living  with  loving -kindness  which  is  mettavihari. 

Mettd,  unbounded  benevolence  or  friendliness,  in  itself  emphasizes  the 
positive  nature  of  the  self-sacrifice  and  devoted  service  of  the  aspirant, 
which  is  not  confined  to  any  one  part  or  portion  of  existence,  but  is  ex¬ 
tended  over  the  whole  universe  to  include  all  beings,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  and  from  the  greatest  to  the  most  minute  form  of  life. 
Mettd,  as  exemplified  in  the  Buddha  and  in  his  followers  and  ex¬ 
pounded  in  the  scriptures,  is  not  an  evanescent  exhibition  of  emotion, 
but  a  sustained  and  habitual  mental  attitude  of  service,  goodwill  and 
friendship,  which  finds  expression  in  deed,  word  and  thought.  There 
are  numerous  passages  which  can  be  collated  to  testify  to  the  vital  im¬ 
portance  attached  to  this  divine  state  in  the  Buddha’s  Teaching. 

The  exercise  of  mettd,  which,  psychologically  speaking,  is  a  moral  at¬ 
tribute,  tends  to  the  cultivation  of  the  emotional  sentiment  of  goodwill, 
rather  than  meditation  itself.  The  disciple  should,  however,  practice 
mettd  in  conjunction  with  other  forms  of  meditation;  for  it  is  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  one  who  seeks  to  purify  his  mind  from  anger  and  malice.  Moreo¬ 
ver,  he  will  find  that  it  is  an  essential  support  in  the  exercise  of  medita¬ 
tion,  bringing  immediate  success  and  providing  the  means  of  protection 
from  external  hindrances  with  which  he  may  have  to  contend. 
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In  the  Mahd  Rahuldvada  Sutta  we  read  of  the  Buddha  advising  his  son, 
the  Venerable  Rahula,  to  practice  mettd  on  the  ground  that  when  it  is 
cultivated,  anger  will  disappear.  In  the  Meghiya  Sutta  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Venerable  Meghiya,  who  failed  to  achieve  success  in 
meditation  at  first,  owing  to  the  persistent  arising  of  evil  thoughts.  He 
afterwards  attained  Arahatship,  having  expelled  and  excluded  evil 
thoughts  with  the  aid  of  the  mettd  he  had  developed. 

Several  methods  of  practicing  mettd ,  as  an  independent  form  of  medi¬ 
tation,  are  expounded  in  the  canon  in  various  connexions.  In  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  subject  we  should  give  more  especial  consideration  to  four 
methods  that  appear  in  the  Sutta  Pitaka. 

Of  these  four,  the  formula  of  the  four-fold  Brahmavihara  exercise 
which  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  NTkayas  and  which  may  be  found 
in  the  Tevijja  Sutta ,  deals  principally  with  the  method  of  ‘Disapha- 
rana’.  This  consists  in  suffusing  the  whole  world  with  the  thought  of 
metta,  expanded  in  all  directions,  and  is  associated  with  the  jhdna 
stages.  We  quote  this  formula  here,  together  with  its  Pali  version,  in  or¬ 
der  to  show  its  distinctive  character: 

So  mettasahagatena  cetasa  ekam  disam  pharitva  viharati.  Tatha 
dutiyam,  tatha  catuttham, 

iti  uddham  adho,  tiriyam,  sabbadhi,  sabbattataya,  sabbavantam 
lokam  mettasahagatena  cetasa, 

vipulena,  mahaggatena,  appamanena,  averena,  abyapajjena 
pharitva  viharati. 

Literally  rendered  thus: 

He  abides  suffusing  one  quarter  with  (his)  mind  associated 
with  friendliness. 

Likewise,  the  second,  the  third,  and  the  fourth;  thus  above,  be¬ 
low,  around,  everywhere, 

all  as  himself,  the  whole  wide  world,  he  abides  suffusing  with 
mind  associated  with  friendliness, 

abundant,  grown  great,  immeasurable,  free  from  enmity,  free 
from  ill-will. 
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This  formula  is  discussed  by  Buddhaghosa  Thera  in  his  Visuddhi- 
magga,  where  he  distinguishes  it  as  vikubbana,  a  term  which  also  oc¬ 
curs  in  connection  with  the  iddhividha  as  vikubbana-iddhi,  where  it 
means  exercising  psychic  power  of  various  forms.  It  implies  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  immense  sphere  of  benevolent  thought,  which  is  in¬ 
creased  to  the  appana  or  the  jhdna  stage.  Hence,  this  formula  indicates 
the  habitual  mental  attitude  of  him  who  has  attained  to  jhdna  by  the 
practice  of  metta  and  we  find  it  repeated  with  the  substitution,  one  by 
one,  of  the  other  altruistic  emotions  of  karuna,  mudita  and  upekkhd. 


Being  the  statement  of  the  special  mode  of  living  to  be  adopted  by  the 
religious  aspirant,  this  formula  emphatically  expresses  his  mental  atti¬ 
tude  in  relation  to  the  external  world,  especially  in  the  jhdna  state.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  describes  the  outlook  of  the  man  who  neither  tortures  him¬ 
self  nor  inflicts  injury  upon  others,  but  lives  satisfied,  tranquil,  and 
cool,  enjoying  the  happiness  of  serenity,  himself  a  brahma  ( brahma 
bhutena  attand).  The  special  context  of  the  formula  corresponds  to  the 
Upali  Sutta  where  it  is  stated  that  those  who  have  attained  jhdna  and 
psychic  powers,  but  have  not  yet  cultivated  metta ,  can  destroy  others 
by  the  mere  disturbance  of  their  minds  through  anger.  It  is  said  that  in 
ancient  days,  the  forests  named  Dandaka,  Kalinga,  Mejjha,  and 
Matanga,  became  forests  because  of  the  anger  of  certain  ancient  sages 
( pubbakd  isayo).  But  the  disciple  of  the  Buddha,  as  the  formula  says, 
abides  suffusing  the  entire  universe  with  his  boundless  love  of  metta , 
free  from  all  anger  and  malice. 


The  well-known  Metta  Sutta ,  or  Karaniya  Metta  Sutta,  sets  forth  the 
manner  in  which  metta  should  be  practiced,  both  as  means  of  self-pro- 
tection  and  as  a  kammatthdna.  It  is  there  emphasized  as  an  essential 
duty  of  the  disciple  who  follows  this  system  of  religious  training,  seek¬ 
ing  happiness  and  peace.  This  Sutta  is  one  of  the  most  important  dis¬ 
courses  selected  for  reciting  during  religious  services  and  chanting  at 
the  Paritta  ceremony,  which  is  usually  held  on  auspicious  occasions, 
or  in  cases  of  affliction,  epidemic,  or  individual  sickness.  It  has  a  spe¬ 
cial  importance  for  the  disciple  of  meditation. 
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In  the  Yogavacara’ s  Manual,  we  read  that  the  Metta  Sutta  is  to  be  re¬ 
cited  in  its  Pali  form,  as  part  of  the  invocation  that  should  precede  all 
exercises  in  meditation.  The  text  of  this  Sutta  is  supposed  to  be  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  the  words  themselves  have  a  certain  sonorous  power,  to 
which  importance  is  attached,  and  it  is  always  chanted  with  a  special 
intonation.  But  the  main  purpose  of  the  Sutta  is  to  expound  the  practice 
of  metta  and  to  formulate  a  definite  system  of  contemplative  exercise. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  more  special  expansion  of  the  method  of  suffusing 
metta  and  corresponds  to  that  shown  in  the  formula  of  the  Tevijja 
Sutta.  Furthermore,  it  is  in  this  Metta  Sutta  that  metta  is  compared  to 
motherly  love  and  named  especially  as  a  brahma-vihara.  The  practice 
of  this  meditation  alone  leads  to  emancipation  from  re-birth,  as  empha¬ 
sized  in  the  saying,  ‘So,  shall  he  never  come  back  again  to  re-birth.’ 

The  other  special  application  of  metta  is  found  in  the  Khandha  Paritta, 
where  it  is  given  as  a  safeguard  against  harm  from  snakes.  This  states 
that  a  certain  monk  of  Savatthi  died  as  the  result  of  receiving  a  snake¬ 
bite.  A  number  of  monks  brought  the  news  to  the  Buddha,  who  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  said,  “The  monk  had  not  practiced  metta  towards  the 
four  families  of  snakes.  There  are  four  families  ( kula )  of  snakes, 
namely,  virupakkha,  erdpatha,  chabyaputta  and  kanhagotamaka.  Had 
he  practiced  metta  towards  these  four  kinds  of  snakes,  he  would  not 
have  died  of  snake-bite.  I  advise  you,  monks,  to  suffuse  them  with 
friendly  thoughts  (lit.  mind  -  mettena  cittena  pharitum )  for  your  own 
safeguard  and  protection.” 

The  actual  method  of  suffusing  is  given  here  in  verses,  and  is  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  gradually,  proceeding  from  the  four  families  of  snakes,  thus: 


May  I  have  friendliness  with  the  virupakkhas, 

May  I  have  friendliness  with  the  chabyaputtas, 
With  the  erapathas  may  I  friendliness  have, 

With  the  kanhagotamakas  may  I  have  friendliness. 


The  suffusion  is  then  gradually  extended,  advancing  in  stages,  and  in¬ 
cluding  different  kinds  of  creatures;  the  footless,  those  that  have  two 
feet,  the  quadrupeds  and  the  many-footed. 
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Thereafter,  the  disciple’s  aspiration  follows  thus: 


Let  not  the  footless  do  me  harm, 

Nor  those  that  have  two  feet; 

Let  not  the  quadrupeds  do  me  harm, 

Nor  those  with  many  feet. 

He  then  continues,  developing  suffusion  immeasurable: 

Sabbe  satta  sabbe  pana 
Sabbe  bhuta  ca  kevala  - 
Sabbe  bhadrani  passantu; 

Ma  kanci  papamagama. 

May  all  beings,  all  living  things, 

All  that  are  born,  and  everyone, 

May  all  see  happiness, 

And  may  no  harm  befall. 

This  stanza  contains  some  of  the  actual  words  (such  as  sabbe  satta , 
sabbe  pana,  sabbe  bhuta  and  so  on)  that  occur  in  the  formula  for  medi¬ 
tation,  as  given  in  later  works. 

Then  follows  the  invocation: 


Infinite  is  the  virtue  of  the  Buddha,  the  Dhamma 
and  the  Sangha; 

Finite  are  creeping  things,  such  as  snakes,  scorpions,  centi¬ 
pedes,  spiders,  house  lizards,  rats  and  mice. 

I  have  done  my  warding,  my  protection. 

Let  all  creatures  turn  away  in  peace. 

Reverence  to  the  Buddha,  reverence  to  the  seven 
fully  Enlightened  Ones. 


This  sutta  has  a  very  long  and  firmly  established  tradition.  It  occurs  in 
the  Khandha-V atta  Jataka  where  the  Bodhisatta  advised  his  followers 
to  observe  this  paritta  (which  is  given  in  the  same  form)  as  a  protection 
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against  serpents;  for  they  were  living  in  a  spot  in  the  Himalayan  valley 
where  such  poisonous  creatures  were  abundant.  Observing  this  advice, 
the  ascetics  are  said  to  have  long  lived  unharmed,  during  the  period 
that  the  Bodhisatta  himself,  who  was  practicing  the  brahma-vihdras , 
was  bound  to  the  brahma  world.  In  relating  this  story  of  his  past  experi¬ 
ence  the  Buddha  advised  the  monks  to  observe  the  same  partita. 

This  meditational  exercise  is  given  in  the  Khuddaka-V atta-Khandhaka 
of  the  Cullavagga  as  a  rule  of  discipline  and  duty,  and  the  special  name 
Khandha  Partita  is  probably  adopted  from  this  connection. 

Of  these  two  partitas,  the  method  expounded  in  the  Metta  Sutta  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  practice  as  followed  in  the  jhana  stage,  as  does  also  the 
formula  found  in  the  Tevijja  Sutta-,  while  the  other  seems  to  be  a  more 
primitive  form  of  suffusion.  Both,  however,  contain  the  anodhiso,  the 
unlimited,  and  the  odhiso,  the  limited  forms  of  suffusion,  which  are  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  Patisambhidd-magga,  as  will  be  seen  below.  Both  meth¬ 
ods,  the  unlimited  and  the  limited,  combine  with  that  of  disapharana, 
suffusing  through  all  the  directions  or  quarters  given  in  the  formula  of 
the  four-fold  exercise.  They  may  differ  in  the  letter,  but  the  spirit  is  the 
same  everywhere. 

A  more  widely  extended  suffusion  of  metta,  which  corresponds  to 
these  formulae,  is  mentioned  in  the  Mettakatha  of  the  Patisambhidd- 
magga,  where  we  find  a  detailed  description  of  several  methods,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  numerical  order;  they  are  combined  severally  with  the 
Bodhipakkhiya  principles  of  the  five  indriyas,  the  five  balas,  the  seven 
bojjhangas  and  the  eight-fold  path.  First,  the  Mettanisamsa  is  quoted,  a 
discourse  that  occurs  in  the  Anguttara  Nikdya  and  sets  forth  eleven  ad¬ 
vantages  of  Metta-bhavana.  Then  the  following  methods  of  suffusing 
metta  are  enumerated:  there  are  three  methods,  namely: 

(1)  Anodhiso  Pharand  -  suffusing  without  a  limit; 

(2)  odhiso  Pharand  -  suffusing  with  a  limit,  and 

(3)  Disd  Pharand  -  suffusing  through  the  directions  or  quarters. 
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(1)  The  Anodhiso  method  is  sub-divided  into  five,  each  section  form¬ 
ing  a  separate  meditation  formula.  They  are: 

(1)  sabbe  satta  -  all  beings; 

(ii)  sabbe  pdnd  -  all  living  things; 

(iii)  sabbe  bhutd  -  all  creatures; 

(iv)  Sabbe  puggald  -  all  persons  or  individuals  and 

(v)  sabbe  attabhdva  pariyapannd  -  all  that  have  come  to  individual 
existence. 

Each  of  these  five  is  linked  with  the  four  copulas  of  aspiration: 

(a)  averd  hontu  -  let  [them]  be  free  from  enmity; 

(b)  abydpajjd  hontu  -  let  [them]  be  free  from  ill-will; 

(c)  anighd  hontu  -  let  [them]  be  rid  of  ill  and 

(d)  sukhT  attanam  pariharantu  -  let  [them]  keep  themselves  happy. 

In  the  case  of  the  abovementioned  the  full  formula  should  be  repeated, 
thus:  Let  all  beings  be  free  from  enmity;  be  free  from  ill-will;  be  rid  of 
ill  or  suffering;  and  let  them  keep  themselves  happy. 

Likewise:  Let  all  living  things,  all  creatures,  all  individuals,  and  all  that 
are  existing  (each  successively),  be  free  from  enmity,  hatred,  ill,  and  let 
them  keep  themselves  happy. 

In  following  this  method  the  aspirant  includes  all  beings  in  his 
thoughts  of  loving-kindness  and  pervades  them  with  it,  without  limita¬ 
tion  -  touching  all  without  localization  as  the  commentary  says.  Hence, 
it  is  anodhiso  pharand,  suffusing  without  a  limit  or  boundary. 

(2)  There  are  seven  forms  of  odhiso  pharand ,  or  the  limited  method: 

(i)  sabbe  itthiyd  -  all  females; 

(ii)  Sabbe  Purisd  -  all  males; 

(iii)  Sabbe  ariyd  -  all  worthy  ones,  or  those  who  have  attained 

perfection; 

(iv)  sabbe  anariyd  -  all  unworthy  ones,  or  those  who  are  imperfect; 

(v)  sabbe  dev  a  -  all  gods; 

(vi)  sabbe  manussa  -  all  human  beings; 

(vii)  sabbe  vinipdtikd  -  all  those  in  unhappy  states. 
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Each  of  these  should  be  linked  with  the  four  aspirations  and  repeated 
separately  or  collectively  during  the  period  of  meditation. 

In  employing  this  method  the  aspirant  suffuses  metta,  while  dividing 
beings  into  groups  according  to  their  nature  and  condition.  The  medita¬ 
tion  is,  therefore,  called  odhiso  pharand  or  suffusing  within  a  limit  or 
portion. 

(3)  There  are  ten  modes  of  suffusing  metta  through  the  quarters  and 
the  intermediate  quarters,  starting  from  the  East.  They  comprise  the 
eight  points  of  the  compass:  the  four  cardinal  points,  the  four  interme¬ 
diate  points,  and  above  and  below. 

The  formulas  are: 

Let  all  beings  in  the  East  be  free  from  enmity, 
hatred,  ill,  and  let  them  keep  themselves  happy. 

In  like  manner: 

Let  all  beings  in  the  West,  the  North,  the  South, 
the  North-east, 

the  South-west,  the  North-west,  the  South-East, 
above  and  below,  be  free  from  enmity,  etc. 

In  these  three  methods  of  suffusing  metta  there  are  twenty-two  (five, 
seven  and  ten)  formulas;  and  each,  according  to  the  commentary,  refers 
to  the  metta  that  leads  to  the  appand  or  jhdna  state. 

Of  the  five  anodhiso  pharanas, 

‘Let  all  beings  be  free  from  enmity’  is  one  Appana; 

‘Be  free  from  ill-will’  is  another; 

‘Be  rid  of  ill’  is  another; 

‘Let  them  keep  themselves  happy’  is  the  fourth. 

Thus,  in  the  method  of  unlimited  suffusion,  there  are  twenty  appanas, 
that  is,  four  in  each  of  the  five  formulas.  In  the  same  way,  four  appanas 
in  each  of  the  seven  formulas  give  a  total  of  twenty-eight  belonging  to 
the  method  of  limited  suffusion. 
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The  five  (i  to  v)  formulas  of  the  odhiso  method  have  also  been  com¬ 
bined  with  the  ten  directions,  thus: 

Let  all  beings  in  the  East  be  free  from  enmity...  and  so  forth.  In  this 
way,  there  are  two  hundred  appands,  twenty  in  each  quarter. 

In  like  manner,  the  seven  (i  to  vii)  formulas,  being  combined  with  the 
ten  directions  as: 

Let  all  women  in  the  East. . .  and  so  on  give  a  total  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty  appands ,  that  is,  twenty-eight  in  each  quarter. 

There  are,  thus,  four  hundred  and  eighty  appands.  In  all,  there  are  five 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  appands  (twenty,  twenty-eight,  two  hundred 
and  two  hundred  and  eighty),  mentioned  in  the  Patisambhidd-magga. 

The  commentary  states  that  the  other  three  vihdras,  karund,  muditd  and 
upekkha,  are  also  employed  with  the  same  method  of  suffusing;  and 
the  disciple  who  practises  them  by  means  of  any  one  of  these  appand 
states,  enjoys  the  eleven  blessings  spoken  of  in  the  following 
Mettdnisamsa  Sutta  passage: 

Monks,  from  the  practice  of  metta-cetovimutti  or  mind-release  through 
friendliness,  cultivated, 

increased,  made  a  vehicle  (yanikata),  made  a  basis  (vatthukata),  persisted  in, 
made  familiar,  well  set  forth,  eleven  blessings  are  to  be  expected. 

What  are  the  eleven? 

Happy  he  sleeps;  happy  he  awakes;  he  dreams  no  bad  dreams; 
he  is  dear  to  men;  dear  to  non-human  beings;  Devas  guard  him; 
fire,  poison,  or  sword  come  not  near  him;  quickly  his  mind  becomes 
concentrated; 

his  complexion  becomes  clear;  he  dies  with  his  mind  free  from 
confusion; 

if  he  realizes  no  further  attainment,  he  goes  to  the  brahma-world. 
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Cast  Off  Lust  And  Hatred 

25  (8)  The  Story  of  Meditation  on  Jasmine  Flowers  (Verse  377) 


A  group  of  monks  from  Savatthi,  after  taking  a  meditation 
topic  from  the  Buddha,  set  out  for  the  forest  to  practice  medi¬ 
tation.  While  thus  engaged,  they  saw  jasmine  flowers  which 
had  blossomed  that  very  morning,  dropping  in  the  evening 
from  the  stem.  Thereupon  they  thought  to  themselves,  “We 
will  obtain  release  from  lust,  hatred,  and  delusion,  before  you 
obtain  release  from  your  stems,”  and  applied  themselves  to 
meditation  with  renewed  vigor.  The  Buddha  behold  those 
monks  and  said,  “Monks,  even  as  a  flower  is  released  from  its 
stem,  even  so  should  a  monk  strive  to  obtain  release  from  the 
pain  of  birth  and  rebirth.”  And  even  as  he  sat  within  the  per¬ 
fumed  chamber,  he  sent  forth  a  light  and  pronounced  the  fol¬ 
lowing  stanza, 

“Monks!  As  the  withered  flower  is  shed  from  the  plant,  so  also 
should  a  monk  strive  to  free  himself  from  worldly  suffering.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lesson,  all  those  monks  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  arahatship. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  377) 

vassikd  viya  pupphdni  maddavdni  pamuncati  evam 
raganca  dosahca  vippamuncetha  bhikkhavo 

vassikd :  the  jasmine  creeper;  pupphdni :  flowers;  mad¬ 
davdni :  the  withered;  pamuncati  viya :  just  as  (it)  casts  off; 
evam  raganca :  passion;  do  sane  a:  ill-will ;  vippamuncetha’. 
cast  off  from  your  mind;  bhikkhavo :  O’  monks 
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The  jasmine  creeper  casts  off  its  withered  flowers,  Exactly  in 
that  manner,  O  monks,  cast  off  your  passion  and  ill-will. 


Commentary 

This  verse  relates  to  a  group  of  monks  who  meditated  upon  jasmine  flow¬ 
ers  falling  to  the  ground  -  their  stems  detaching  from  the  vine.  In  several 
instances,  meditators  achieved  higher  knowledge  by  concentrating  on 
some  object.  The  main  purpose  of  the  Buddha’s  system  of  mind-training 
is  to  purify  the  mind  from  all  defilements  and  corruptions,  in  order  to  cul¬ 
tivate  its  intrinsic  pliability  so  that  perfect  knowledge  may  be  attained, 
which  is  the  means  of  transcending  the  states  of  woe  and  sorrow. 

Furthermore,  the  mental  training  specified  in  Buddhism  is  training  in 
higher  thought,  in  lofty  ideals  and  concentration  of  the  mind  upon  some 
principle  of  a  moral  and  virtuous  character.  The  mind  which  is  wholly 
given  to  a  single  perception  of  a  salutary  kind,  becomes  purely  radiant 
and  illuminated  in  its  original  state.  ( pabhassaramidam ). 

In  the  very  beginning,  therefore,  it  is  essential  to  focus  the  attention  upon 
an  object  ( arammana )  entirely  dissociated  from  the  passions,  in  order  to 
draw  a  pure  mental  picture.  This  picture  the  meditator  retains  as  his  ideal, 
and  trains  his  mind  to  concentrate  upon  it.  The  mind  becomes  pure  or  im¬ 
pure,  not  through  its  own  nature,  but  through  the  arising  of  pure  and  im¬ 
pure  thoughts.  The  object  for  securing  the  preliminary  attention  must, 
therefore,  be  associated  with  purity,  virtue  and  truth.  Moreover,  the  ob¬ 
ject  or  the  ideal  selected  for  meditation  must  be  such  as  to  produce  some 
psychological  effect  which  is  suited  to  the  particular  disposition  of  the 
meditator. 

The  scriptures  record  that  the  Buddha  realized  the  diverse  mental  dis¬ 
positions  and  innate  tendencies  of  those  who  looked  to  him  for  de¬ 
liverance,  and  recommended  them  various  methods;  and  these  methods 
have  been  ever  increasingly  developed  as  it  became  necessary  to  extend 
the  opportunity  of  training  in  this  system  to  a  greater  variety  of  mental 
types. 

These  methods  were  later  modified,  enlarged  and  grouped  together  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  forming  different  schemes  of  meditation,  according  to  their 
psychological  effect  and  value  in  inducing  higher  states  of  consciousness, 
and  also  with  regard  to  their  suitability  for  various  individual  characters. 
They  are  found  in  the  Nikayas,  in  the  Abhidhamma  and  the  commentar¬ 
ies,  besides  other  works  dealing  with  meditation,  in  the  form  in  which 
they  have  been  practiced  and  maintained  in  the  Theravada  school. 
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He  Is  Peaceful  Who  Is  Free  From  All  Worldly 

Things 

25  (9)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Santakaya  (Verse  378) 


There  was  a  monk  named  Santakaya,  who  had  been  a  lion  in 
his  past  existence.  It  is  said  of  this  monk  that  he  was  never 
guilty  of  any  improper  movement  of  hand  or  foot.  He  never 
yawned  or  stretched  out  his  arms  and  legs,  but  always  carried 
himself  with  composure  and  dignity.  The  story  goes  that  this 
Venerable  issued  from  the  womb  of  a  lioness.  It  is  said  of  lion¬ 
esses  that  if  on  any  day  they  find  prey,  they  enter  one  or  an¬ 
other  of  the  caves  of  silver,  gold,  jewels,  and  coral,  and  lie  for 
the  space  of  seven  days  on  beds  composed  of  the  powder  of  red 
arsenic  and  yellow  orpiment.  On  the  seventh  day  they  arise  and 
survey  the  beds  where  they  have  lain,  and  if  they  notice  that  by 
reason  of  the  movement  of  their  tails  or  ears  or  forefeet  or 
hindfeet,  the  powder  of  red  arsenic  and  yellow  orpiment  has 
been  scattered  about,  they  say  to  themselves,  “This  does  not 
become  your  birth  or  lineage,”  and  lie  down  again  and  fast  for 
seven  days  more.  Then,  provided  the  powder  has  not  been  scat¬ 
tered  about,  they  say  to  themselves,  “This  becomes  your  birth 
and  lineage,”  come  forth  from  their  lairs,  yawn  and  stretch 
themselves,  take  a  view  of  the  cardinal  points,  roar  the  lion’s 
roar  three  times,  and  go  forth  in  search  of  prey.  From  the  womb 
of  such  a  lioness  as  this  did  this  monk  issue  forth. 

The  composure  and  dignity  of  this  monk  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  other  monks,  and  they  said  to  the  Buddha,  “Venerable, 
we  have  never  seen  such  a  monk  as  Venerable  Santakaya:  for 
when  he  assumes  a  sitting  posture,  he  never  moves  his  hands; 
he  never  moves  his  feet;  he  never  yawns,  or  stretches  out  his 
arms  and  legs.”  When  the  Buddha  heard  this,  he  said,  “Monks, 
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he  that  is  a  monk  should  be,  like  Venerable  Santakaya,  com¬ 
posed  in  action,  speech,  and  thought.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  378) 

santakayo  santavdcd  santava  susamdhito  vanta  lokdmiso 
bhikkhu  upasanto  iti  vuccati 

santakayo :  restrained  in  body;  santavdcd'.  restrained  in 
speech;  santava:  restrained  in  mind;  susamdhito :  who  is 
totally  disciplined;  vanta  lokamiso :  who  has  abandoned 
material  things;  upasanto  iti  vuccati :  is  described  as  wholly 
tranquil 

For  a  monk  to  be  wholly  and  completely  tranquil,  he  must  be 
restrained  in  body  and  speech.  This  discipline  derives  from  the 
restraint  of  mind.  Then,  when  these  three  forms  of  restraints 
have  been  achieved,  the  monk  is  automatically  wholly  and 
completely  tranquil. 


Commentary 

This  verse  is  related  to  the  exemplary  restraint  in  demeanour  of  a  monk 
whose  name,  Santakaya,  echoes  his  behaviour  (subdued  in  body).  In 
the  story  that  gives  rise  to  the  verse,  the  Venerable  is  described  as  hav¬ 
ing  ‘issued  from  the  womb  of  a  lioness’ .  This  story  goes  on  to  describe 
the  noble  habits  of  a  lioness.  The  Buddha  has,  in  one  context,  referred 
to  himself,  too,  as  a  lion,  as  he  seemed  to  be  impressed  by  the  noble 
qualities  of  lions. 

The  Buddha  said,  “Monks,  the  lion,  king  of  beasts,  at  eventide  comes 
forth  from  his  lair.  He  stretches  himself.  Having  done  so,  he  surveys 
the  four  quarters  in  all  directions.  Having  done  that,  he  utters  thrice  his 
lion’s  roar.  Having  thrice  spoken  his  lion’s  roar,  he  sallies  forth  in 
search  of  prey. 
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Now,  monks,  whatever  animals  hear  the  sound  of  the  roaring  of  the 
lion,  king  of  beasts,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  afraid;  they  fall  to  quak¬ 
ing  and  trembling.  Those  that  dwell  in  holes  seek  them;  water-dwellers 
make  for  the  water;  forest-dwellers  enter  the  forest;  birds  mount  into 
the  air.  Then  whatsoever  ruler’s  elephants  in  village,  town  or  palace  are 
tethered  with  stout  leather  bonds,  they  burst  out  and  rend  those  bonds 
asunder;  void  their  excrements  and  in  panic  run  to  and  from.  Thus  po¬ 
tent,  monks,  is  the  lion,  king  of  beasts,  over  animals.  Of  such  mighty 
power  and  majesty  is  he.  Just  so,  monks,  when  a  Buddha  arises  in  the 
world,  an  arahat,  a  perfectly  enlightened  one,  perfect  in  wisdom  and  in 
conduct,  welfarer,  knower  of  the  worlds,  the  unsurpassed  trainer  of 
those  who  can  be  trained,  teacher  of  deities  and  of  men,  a  Buddha,  an 
exalted  one.  He  teaches  the  Dhamma.  Such  is  the  self;  such  is  the  way 
leading  to  the  ending  of  the  self. 
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He  Who  Guards  Himself  Lives  Happily 

You  Are  Your  Own  Saviour 

25  (10)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Nangala  Kula 
(Attachment  to  Old  Clothes)  (Verses  379  &  380) 

The  story  goes  that  there  was  a  certain  poor  man  who  made  his 
living  by  working  for  other  people.  One  day  a  monk  saw  him 
going  along,  clad  only  in  a  ragged  loin-cloth,  with  his  plough 
on  his  shoulder.  Said  the  monk  to  the  ploughman,  “If  this  is  the 
way  you  make  your  living,  why  shouldn’t  you  become  a 
monk?”  “Venerable,  who  would  make  a  monk  of  a  man  that 
gets  his  living  as  I  do?”  “If  you  will  consent  to  become  a  monk, 
I  will  make  a  monk  of  you.”  “Very  well,  Venerable;  if  you  will 
make  a  monk  of  me,  I  will  become  a  monk.”  So  that  Venerable 
took  him  to  Jetavana,  bathed  him  with  his  own  hands,  and 
causing  him  to  stand  within  the  enclosure,  made  a  monk  of 
him.  Having  so  done,  the  Venerable  caused  him  to  take  his 
loin-cloth  and  his  plough  and  hang  them  up  on  the  branch  of  a 
tree  that  grew  by  the  boundary  of  the  enclosure.  On  making  his 
full  profession  as  a  member  of  the  Sangha,  he  received  the 
name  Nangalakula  Thera,  Venerable  Ploughman. 


After  living  for  some  time  on  the  rich  gifts  and  offerings  which 
are  bestowed  upon  the  Buddhas,  Venerable  Ploughman  be¬ 
came  discontented.  Unable  to  banish  discontent,  he  said  to 
himself,  “I  will  no  longer  go  about  clad  in  yellow  robes  given 
by  the  faithful.”  So  he  went  to  the  foot  of  the  tree  and  all  by 
himself  admonished  himself  as  follows,  “You  shameless,  im¬ 
modest  fellow!  So  you  have  actually  decided  that  you  wish  to 
put  on  these  rags,  return  to  the  world,  and  work  for  hire!”  After 
he  had  admonished  himself  in  this  fashion  for  a  while,  his  reso¬ 
lution  weakened,  and  he  returned  to  the  monastery  again.  After 
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a  few  days,  however,  he  became  discontented  once  more.  So 
he  admonished  himself  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  and 
changed  his  mind  again.  And  in  this  manner,  whenever  he  be¬ 
came  discontented,  he  would  go  to  the  foot  of  the  tree  and  ad¬ 
monish  himself. 

The  monks  observed  that  he  went  repeatedly  to  the  foot  of  the 
tree.  So  they  asked  him,  “Brother  Nangalakula,  why  do  you  go 
there?”  “Venerables,  I  go  there  to  visit  my  teacher.”  After  a 
few  days  he  attained  arahatship.  Then  the  monks  made  sport  of 
him  and  said,  “Brother  Nangalakula,  it  appears  that  you  no 
longer  make  use  of  the  path  by  which  you  used  to  travel  back 
and  forth.  Doubtless  you  go  no  more  to  visit  your  teacher.” 
“Precisely  so,  Venerables;  when  I  was  of  the  world,  I  used  to 
go  back  and  forth;  but  now  that  I  have  severed  connection  with 
the  world,  I  no  longer  do  so.”  When  the  monks  heard  this,  they 
reported  the  matter  to  the  Buddha,  saying,  “This  monk  tells 
what  is  not  true,  utters  falsehood.”  The  Buddha  said,  “Monks, 
what  he  says  is  quite  true.  My  son  has  admonished  himself  by 
himself,  and  has  thus  reached  the  consummation  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  life.” 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  379) 

attand  attdnam  codaya  attand  attam  patimdse 
bhikkhu  so  attagutto  satima  sukkham  vihdhisi 

attand'.  one’s  own  self;  attdnam  codaya :  must  prod  one; 
attand'.  by  one’s  own  self,  attam  patimdse'.  should  one  be 
examined;  bhikkhu:  O  monk;  so:  therefore  you;  attagutto: 
self-  guarded;  satima:  alert  and  mindful;  sukkham:  happily; 
vihdhisi:  live 
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One’s  own  self  must  prod  one’s  self.  You  must  assess  and  ex¬ 
amine  yourself  O’  monk,  this  way,  you  must  guard  yourself. 
Be  perpetually  mindful.  This  way,  live  in  bliss. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  380) 

hi  attd  attano  natho  hi  attd  attano  gati  tasmd 

bhadram  assam  vanijo  iva  attanam  sahnamaya 

•  •  •  •  •/ 

hi:  as  things  are;  attd :  one’s  own  self;  attano :  to  one’s  self, 
natho :  the  refuge;  attahi :  one’s  own  self,  indeed;  attano 
gati:  one’s  own  guide;  tasmd:  therefore;  bhadram  assam 
iva:  like  an  esteemed  horse;  vanijo:  a  merchant;  attanam: 
one’s  own  self;  sahnamaya:  discipline 

Your  own  self  is  your  own  refuge.  You  yourself  are  your  own 
guide.  Therefore,  exert  discipline  over  yourself  as  a  merchant 
would  cherish  and  retrain  a  noble  horse. 


Commentary 


attana  attanam  codaya :  A  person  must  propel  himself,  or  herself,  into 
spiritual  action.  This  is  a  central  concept  of  the  Buddha.  Knowing  that 
no  external  sources,  no  faith  or  rituals  can  save  him,  the  Buddhist  feels 
compelled  to  rely  on  his  own  efforts.  He  gains  confidence  through  self- 
reliance.  But  he  must  realize  that  the  whole  responsibility  of  his 
present  life,  as  well  as  his  future  life,  depends  completely  on  himself 
alone.  Each  must  achieve  his  salvation  for  himself.  Achieving  salva¬ 
tion  can  be  compared  to  curing  a  disease:  if  one  is  ill,  one  must  go  to  a 
doctor.  The  doctor  diagnoses  the  ailment  and  gives  proper  medicines. 
He  will  never  be  cured  by  simply  singing  praise  and  giving  proclama¬ 
tions  of  what  a  wonderful  doctor  he  is.  Nor  will  he  be  cured  by  holding 
festivals  in  honour  of  the  doctor,  or  by  trying  to  persuade  others  that  he 
is  the  only  doctor  they  should  consult. 
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None  of  these  actions  will  cure  his  disease.  Nor  is  it  enough  for  him  to 
accept  his  written  prescription,  put  it  in  a  casket,  place  it  on  the  back  of 
an  elephant  and  carry  it  in  a  procession  to  the  accompaniment  of  music 
and  dancing.  This  is  not  going  to  cure  the  patient  either.  Nor  is  it 
enough  for  him  to  obtain  the  medicine  from  the  chemist,  put  it  on  a 
shelf  and  place  before  it  a  vase  of  flowers,  burn  incense  and  light  can¬ 
dles  to  it,  proclaiming,  “How  wonderful  is  this  prescription  given  by 
the  doctor.  By  this  prescription,  may  my  disease  be  cured!” 

This  is  not  enough.  Nor  is  it  enough  for  his  anxious  wife  to  say,  “He  is 
old  and  weak  and  feeble.  And  the  medicine  is  very  unpleasant  for  him 
to  take.  I  will  swallow  this  bitter  medicine  for  him.”  This  also  will  not 
cure  him. 

In  order  to  be  cured,  he  himself  must  follow  the  instructions  given  with 
regard  to  his  diet  and  conduct.  Only  then  will  he  be  cured  and,  at  last, 
realize  that  he  has  become  healthy.  Likewise,  each  must  attain  his  own 
salvation  by  curing  his  greed,  hatred  and  ignorance,  by  taking  the  nec¬ 
essary  precautions  given  by  the  Buddha,  and  by  taking  the  necessary 
precautions  given  by  the  Buddha,  and  by  practicing  the  Buddha’s  ad¬ 
vice.  Only  then  will  he  be  able  to  obtain  his  salvation.  No  one  can  find 
salvation  simply  by  praising  the  Buddha  or  by  offering  something  to 
him  or  by  celebrating  the  occasions. 
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With  Joy  And  Faith  Try  To  Win  Your  Goal 

25  (1 1 )  The  Story  of  Monk  Vakkali  (Verse  381 ) 


This  religious  instruction  was  given  by  the  Buddha  while  he 
was  in  residence  at  Veluvana  with  reference  to  Venerable 
V  akkali . 

Venerable  Vakkali,  we  are  told,  was  reborn  at  Savatthi  in  the 
household  of  a  brahman.  One  day,  after  he  had  reached  man¬ 
hood,  he  saw  the  Buddha  enter  the  city  for  alms.  Having  sur¬ 
veyed  the  Buddha’s  beauty  of  person,  not  satisfied  with  the 
sight  of  the  beauty  of  his  person,  be  said  to  himself,  “I  will  ob¬ 
tain  the  privilege  of  looking  thus  at  all  times  upon  the 
Buddha.”  He  therefore  retired  from  the  world  and  became  a 
monk  under  the  Buddha.  He  always  stood  where  he  could  see 
the  possessor  of  the  ten  forces,  and  abandoning  the  recitation 
of  the  sacred  word  and  the  practice  of  meditation,  he  spent  his 
whole  time  gazing  upon  the  Buddha.  The  Buddha  waited  for 
his  knowledge  to  ripen  and  said  not  a  word.  One  day  the 
Buddha  perceived  within  himself,  “Now  his  knowledge  has 
ripened;”  so  he  said  to  him,  “Vakkali,  what  shall  it  profit  you  to 
look  upon  this  mass  of  corruption  which  is  called  my  body? 
Whosoever,  Vakkali,  beholds  the  Dhamma,  he  beholds  me.” 
Thus  did  the  Buddha  admonish  Venerable  Vakkali. 

But  in  spite  of  the  Buddha’s  admonition,  Vakkali  could  not  let 
the  Buddha  get  out  of  his  sight  or  leave  his  presence.  Finally 
the  Buddha  thought,  “Unless  this  monk  receives  a  shock,  he 
will  never  come  to  understand.”  Now  the  season  of  the  rains 
was  at  hand,  and  the  Buddha  desired  to  enter  upon  residence. 
So  on  the  day  appointed  to  enter  upon  residence,  the  Buddha 
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went  to  Rajagaha,  turning  Vakkali  away  with  the  words,  “Go 
back,  Vakkali.”  So  for  the  space  of  three  months  Vakkali  was 
unable  to  be  with  the  Buddha  and  kept  saying  to  himself,  “The 
Buddha  speaks  to  me  no  more.”  Finally  he  said  to  himself, 
“What  is  the  use  of  my  living  any  longer?  I  will  throw  myself 
headlong  from  the  top  of  a  mountain.”  And  with  this  thought  in 
mind,  he  climbed  to  the  top  of  Mount  Vulture  Peak. 

The  Buddha,  perceiving  that  he  was  depressed  and  weary  of 
the  world,  thought  to  himself,  “If  this  monk  receives  no  com¬ 
fort  nor  consolation  from  me,  he  will  destroy  his  pre¬ 
dispositions  to  the  attainment  of  the  paths  and  the  fruits.”  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  sent  forth  a  radiant  image  of  himself  and 
displayed  himself  before  the  gaze  of  the  monk.  The  moment 
the  monk  saw  the  Buddha,  the  weight  of  sorrow  which  op¬ 
pressed  him  vanished,  Then  the  Buddha,  as  though  filling  the 
dry  bed  of  a  lake  with  a  torrent  of  water,  caused  intense  joy  and 
satisfaction  to  spring  up  within  the  monk. 

Venerable  Vakkali  thought,  “I  have  seen  the  Possessor  of  the 
Ten  Forces,  and  he  speaks  to  me,  saying,  ‘Come!’”  Straight¬ 
way  he  experienced  profound  joy.  “How  pray  shall  I  go?” 
thought  he.  And  standing  there  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
though  he  saw  no  path,  he  sprang  into  the  air  face  to  face  with 
the  Possessor  of  the  Ten  Forces,  on  hearing  the  first  words  of 
the  stanza.  And  as  he  soared  through  the  air,  pondering  the 
stanzas  given  by  the  Buddha,  he  completely  suppressed  the 
emotion  of  joy  and  attained  arahantship  together  with  the  su¬ 
pernatural  powers.  And  praising  the  Buddha,  he  descended  and 
stood  in  the  presence  of  the  Buddha.  On  a  subsequent  occasion 
the  Buddha  assigned  him  the  foremost  place  among  those  who 
possess  the  propensity  for  faith. 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  381) 

pdmdjjabahulo  buddhasdsane  pasanno  bhikkhu 
sankhdrupasamam  sukham  santam  padam  adhigacche 

pdmdjjabahulo’.  of  abundant  ecstasy;  buddhasdsane’.  in  the 
Teaching  of  the  Buddha;  pasanno :  taking  delight  in; 
bhikkhu:  the  monk;  sankhdrupasamam:  cessation  of  all 
conditioning;  sukham:  blissful;  santam  padam:  state  of 
tranquility  (Nibbana);  adhigacche:  will  reach 

His  ecstasy  is  abundant.  He  takes  delight  in  the  Teaching  of  the 
Buddha.  Such  a  monk  will  reach  the  state  of  total  tranquility  - 
Nibbana  -  through  the  blissful  ending  of  all  conditioning. 

Commentary 

sankhdrupasamam:  cessation  of  all  conditioning,  sankhara  is  one  of 
the  five  aggregates  (five  groups  of  existence  or  groups  of  clingings). 
Sankhara  is  described  as  mental  formation.  These  aggregates  are  also 
described  as  khandas.  These  sankhdras  are  made  up  of  fifty  mental 
phenomena  of  which  eleven  are  general  psychological  elements, 
twenty-five  lofty  ( sobhana )  qualities  and  fourteen  kammically  un¬ 
wholesome  qualities.  Sankhara  is  the  second  link  of  the  formula  of  de¬ 
pendent  origination  (paticca  samuppdda).  Sankhara  is  also  used  in  the 
sense  of  anything  formed,  conditioned  or  composed. 
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Even  A  Young  Monk,  If  Devout,  Can  Illumine  The 

Whole  World 

25  (12)  The  Story  of  the  Novice  Monk  Sumana 
who  Performed  a  Miracle  (Verse  382) 

Samanera  Sumana  was  a  pupil  of  Venerable  Anuruddha.  Al¬ 
though  he  was  very  young,  due  to  his  past  good  kamma  he  be¬ 
came  an  arahat  endowed  with  supernormal  powers.  Once, 
when  his  teacher  Anuruddha  was  ill,  he  fetched  water  from  the 
Anotatta  Lake,  a  lake  which  was  very  far  away  from  the  mon¬ 
astery  and  difficult  to  reach.  But  because  of  his  supernormal 
power,  he  was  able  to  perform  the  journey  through  the  air. 
Sometime  later,  Anuruddha  took  Sumana  to  pay  homage  to  the 
Buddha  at  the  Pubbarama  Monastery. 

At  the  monastery,  many  samaneras  teased  Sumana  and  made 
fun  of  him  because  he  was  very  young.  The  Buddha  wanted  to 
make  those  samaneras  see  the  rare  qualities  of  Sumana.  So  the 
Buddha  announced  that  he  wanted  some  samaneras  to  get  ajar 
of  water  from  the  Anotatta  Lake.  However,  none  of  them  was 
able  to  undertake  the  job.  Finally,  at  the  request  of  Venerable 
Ananda,  Sumana  went  to  get  the  jar  of  water  for  the  Buddha. 
As  before,  he  went  to  the  Anotatta  Lake  and  came  back 
through  the  air  by  his  supernormal  power. 

At  the  congregation  of  the  monks  in  the  evening,  the  monks 
told  the  Buddha  about  the  wonderful  trip  made  by  Sumana. 
The  Buddha  said,  “Monks,  one  who  practises  the  Dhamma 
zealously  is  capable  of  attaining  supernormal  powers,  even 
though  he  is  young.” 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  382) 

daharo  yd  bhikkhu  Buddhasasane  yunjati  so  abbha 
mutto  candimd  iva  imam  lokam  have  pabhdseti 

daharo :  youthful;  yd  bhikkhu :  some  monk;  Buddhasasane : 
in  the  Teaching  of  the  Buddha;  yunjati :  exerts  himself;  so: 
that  monk;  abbha  mutto :  freed  from  a  cloud;  candimd  iva : 
like  the  moon;  /mam  lokam :  this  world;  /za  ve:  will 
certainly;  pabhdseti :  brilliantly  illumine 

This  is  true.  If  a  youthful  monk  exerts  himself  strenuously  in 
the  Teaching  of  the  Buddha,  he  will  certainly  illumine  the 
world  as  brilliantly  as  a  moon  emerging  from  behind  a  dark 
cloud  that  hid  it  for  a  while. 

Commentary 

This  verse  is  related  to  a  very  young  novice  monk  who  was  capable  of  per¬ 
forming  miracles.  These  miracles  are  an  outcome  of  concentrated  meditation. 

Meditation  as  a  means  of  self-development  is  a  positive,  dynamic  force  which 
leads  to  self-enlightenment,  and  not  a  mere  negative  escape  from  the  uncer¬ 
tainties  of  life.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  superlative  means  of  awakening  the  spiritual 
tendencies  of  man,  so  that  he  obtains  two  advantages:  absolute  freedom  from 
vicious  tendencies,  and  the  super-normal  power  of  spiritual  wisdom. 

With  the  steady  increase  of  concentration  during  Samadhi  meditation  the 
mind  becomes  free  from  lower  impulses  and  sensory  emotions,  and  thus,  by 
overcoming  hindrances,  achieves  negative  goodness.  The  self-complacency 
of  negative  goodness  is  inevitably  replaced  by  a  living  force  of  higher  de¬ 
velopment  which  eventually  gives  rise  to  positive  goodness.  When  the  mind 
is  well  established  in  this  positive  goodness,  it  becomes  a  most  admirable 
instrument  which  is  apt  and  fit  for  super-human  activities  and  divine  visions 
such  as  would  appear  as  miracles  to  ordinary  minds. 

The  scriptures  state  that  the  disciple  of  meditation  becomes  skilled  in  super¬ 
human  qualities  ( uttari-manussa-dhamma )  which  are  the  super-normal  ad¬ 
vantages  of  his  practice.  The  disciples  who  have  practiced  the  jhana  method 
of  meditation  receive  in  their  lifetime  the  happiness  of  experiencing 
samapcitti,  the  attainment  of  the  ecstatic  state  of  mental  quiescence.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  that,  those  who  have  practiced  the  kasina  methods  receive  as  super¬ 
normal  advantages  the  powers  of  abhinna,  higher  or  special  knowledge.  The 
visuddhimagga  explains  these  advantages  in  detail  as  given  in  the  scriptures. 
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Brahmana  Vagga 


The  Brahmana 


Be  A  Knower  Of  The  Deathless 

26  (1)  The  Story  of  the  Brahmin  who  had  Great  Faith  (Verse  383) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse  with  reference  to  a  brahmin  who  showed  extreme  de¬ 
votion  to  some  monks. 

The  story  goes  that  this  brahmin  once  heard  the  Buddha  preach 
the  Dhamma,  and  was  so  delighted  that  he  thereafter  gave  food 
regularly  to  sixteen  monks  at  his  house.  When  the  monks 
came,  he  would  take  their  bowls  and  say,  “May  the  Venerable 
arahats  draw  near!  May  the  Venerable  arahats  sit  down!”  No 
matter  whom  he  addressed,  he  greeted  all  of  the  monks  with 
the  title  Arahats.  Now  those  of  the  monks  who  had  not  yet  at¬ 
tained  the  fruit  of  conversion  thought  to  themselves,  “This  lay¬ 
man  does  not  know  that  we  have  not  attained  arahatship.”  The 
result  was  that  all  of  the  monks  became  embarrassed  and 
stopped  going  to  his  house. 

This  made  the  layman  very  sad  and  sorrowful.  “Why  pray  do 
the  noble  monks  no  longer  come  to  my  house?”  thought  he.  So 
he  went  to  the  monastery,  saluted  the  Buddha,  and  told  him 
what  had  happened,  then  the  Buddha  addressed  the  monks  and 
asked  them,  “Monks,  what  does  this  mean?”  The  monks  told 
him  what  had  happened.  Said  the  Buddha,  “But,  monks,  do  you 
not  like  to  have  him  greet  you  as  arahats?”  “No,  Venerable,  we 
do  not  like  it.”  “Nevertheless,  monks,  this  is  only  an  expression 
of  the  joy  which  men  feel;  and  no  fault  can  be  found  with  an 
expression  of  joy.  Now  the  love  of  the  brahmin  for  the  arahats 
is  boundless.  Therefore,  it  is  proper  that  you  too  should  sever 
the  stream  of  craving  and  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the 
attainment  of  arahatship.” 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  383) 

brdhmana  parakkamma  sotam  chinda  kame  panuda 

brdhmana  sankhardnam  khayam  natva  akatannu  asi 

•  •  +/  • 

brdhmana'.  O’  brahmin;  parakkamma :  try  hard;  make  all 
the  necessary  effort;  chinda :  cut  off;  sotam :  the  stream; 
kame :  sensual  desires;  panuda :  get  rid  of;  sankhardnam’.  of 
the  conditioned  things;  khayam’.  erosion;  natva:  having 
known;  akatahhusi :  become  a  knower  of  the  uncreated 

Exert  all  you  can  and  cut  off  the  stream  of  existence.  Get  rid  of 
passion.  Get  to  know  the  erosion  of  the  conditioned  things. 
And,  they  become  a  knower  of  the  uncreated  -  Nibbana. 


Commentary 


sotam  chinda :  cut  the  stream.  Here,  the  stream  is  craving.  One  who  has  cut 
the  stream  will  become  a  stream-winner  -  sdtdpanna.  A  stream-winner  is 
no  more  a  worldling  (puthujjana ),  but  an  Ariya  (noble).  On  attaining  this 
first  stage  of  sainthood,  he  eradicates  the  following  three  fetters 
(, samydjana )  that  bind  him  to  existence,  namely: 


sakkaya-ditthi  -  literally,  view  when  a  group  or  compound  exists.  Here 
kaya  refers  to  the  five  aggregates  of  matter  feeling,  perception,  mental 
states,  and  consciousness,  the  view  that  there  exists  an  unchanging  entity, 
a  permanent  soul,  when  there  is  a  complex  compound  of  psycho-physical 
aggregates  is  termed  sakkaya-ditthi.  Dhammasangani  enumerates  twenty 
kinds  of  such  soul-theories.  Sakkaya-ditthi  is  usually  rendered  as  self¬ 
illusion,  theory  of  individuality,  or  illusion  of  individualism; 


(2)  vicikicca  -  doubts.  They  are  doubts  about  (i)  the  Buddha,  (ii)  the  Dham- 
ma,  (iii)  the  Sangha,  (iv)  the  disciplinary  rules  (sikkha),  (v)  the  past,  (vi) 
the  future,  (vii)  both  the  past  and  the  future,  and  (viii)  dependent  origi¬ 
nation  (paticca-samuppada); 


(3)  silabbataparamasa  -  adherence  to  (wrongful)  rites  and  ceremonies. 

The  Dhammasangani  explains  it  thus:  It  is  the  theory  held  by  ascetics  and 
brahmins  outside  this  doctrine  that  purification  is  obtained  by  rules  of  moral 
conduct  and  rites. 
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Cultivate  Concentration 

26  (2)  The  Story  of  Thirty  Monks  (Verse  384) 


While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse  with  reference  to  thirty  monks. 

For  one  day  thirty  monks  who  resided  in  foreign  parts  came 
and  saluted  the  Buddha  and  sat  down.  Venerable  Sariputta, 
knowing  that  they  possessed  the  faculties  requisite  for  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  arahatship,  went  to  the  Buddha  and,  without  sitting 
down,  asked  him  the  following  question,  “Venerable,  two 
states  are  frequently  spoken  of;  now  what  are  the  two  states?” 
The  Buddha  replied,  “By  the  two  states,  Sariputta,  are  meant 
tranquility  and  insight.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  384) 

brdhmano  yadd  dvayesu  dhammesu  pdragu  hod 
atha  jdnato  assa  sabbe  samyogd  attham  gacchand 

Yadd :  when;  dvayesu  dhammesu'.  in  the  ‘two  states’; 
pdragu  hod :  has  become  an  adept;  atha :  then;  jdnato :  (in 
him)  who  knows;  assa:  his;  sabbe  samyoga:  all  fetters; 
attham  gacchand:  disappear 

When  the  brahmana  -  the  seeker  after  truth  -  has  understood 
the  two  states  of  concentration  and  insight  through  and 
through,  then  in  that  person  who  knows  these,  all  the  fetters 
wane,  diminish  and  fade  away. 

Commentary 

dvayesu  dhammesu :  in  the  two  states.  The  two  states  are  concentration 
(samatha)  and  insight  ( vipassana ).  These  are  the  two  systems  of  mind- 
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discipline  needed  to  take  the  truth-seeker  to  the  other  stage.  The  first  of 
the  two  states  is  Samatha  -  concentration,  tranquility,  serenity.  Cittek- 
aggatd  (one-pointedness  of  mind)  and  avikkhepa  (undistractedness).  It 
is  one  of  the  mental  factors  in  wholesome  consciousness. 


The  next  is  vipassand  -  insight.  Insight  is  the  intuitive  light  flashing 
forth  and  exposing  the  truth  of  the  impermanency,  the  suffering  and  the 
impersonal  and  unsubstantial  nature  of  all  corporeal  and  mental  phe¬ 
nomena  of  existence,  it  is  insight- wisdom  that  is  the  decisive  liberating 
factor  in  Buddhism,  though  it  has  to  be  developed  along  with  the  two 
other  trainings  in  morality  and  concentration.  The  culmination  of  in¬ 
sight-practice  leads  directly  to  the  stage  of  holiness. 


samadhi  or  samatha :  concentration.  Lit.:  the  (mental)  state  of  being 
firmly  fixed  -  is  the  fixing  of  the  mind  on  a  single  object.  One-pointed- 
ness  of  mind  ( cittassa  ekaggata)  is  called  concentration.  Concentra¬ 
tion,  though  often  very  weak,  is  one  of  the  seven  mental  concomitants 
inseparably  associated  with  all  consciousness.  Right  concentration 
(sammd- samadhi),  as  the  last  link  of  the  eightfold  path  ( magga ),  is  de¬ 
fined  as  the  four  meditative  Absorptions  (jhana ).  In  a  wider  sense, 
comprising  also  much  weaker  states  of  concentration,  it  is  associated 
with  all  karmically  wholesome  ( kusala )  consciousness.  Wrong  concen¬ 
tration  (miccha- samadhi)  is  concentration  associated  with  all  karmi¬ 
cally  unwholesome  ( akusala )  consciousness.  Wherever  in  the  texts  this 
term  is  not  differentiated  by  right  or  wrong,  there  right  concentration  is 
meant. 


In  concentration  one  distinguishes  three  grades  of  intensity: 

(1)  preparatory  concentration  (parikamma-samadhi)  existing  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  mental  exercise; 

(2)  neighbourhood  concentration  (upacara-samadhi),  such  as  con¬ 
centration  approaching  but  not  yet  attaining  the  first  absorption 
(jhana)  which,  in  certain  mental  exercises  is  marked  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  so-called  counter-image  (patibhaga-nimitta),  and 
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(3)  attainment  concentration  (appana-samadhi),  such  as  that  con¬ 
centration  which  is  present  during  the  absorptions. 

Concentration  connected  with  the  four  noble  path-moments  ( magga ), 
and  fruition-moments  (phala),  is  called  super-mundane  ( lokuttara ), 
having  Nibbana  as  object.  Any  other  concentration,  even  that  of  the 
sublime  absorptions,  is  merely  mundane  ( lokiya ). 


The  development  of  concentration  ( samcidhi-bhcivana )  may  procure  a 
four-fold  blessing:  (i)  present  happiness  through  the  four  absorptions; 
(ii)  Knowledge  and  Vision  ( ndna-dassana )  -  here  probably  identical 
with  the  divine  eye  ( abhinnd )  -  through  perception 


vipassana :  insight.  Insight  is  the  intuitive  light  flashing  forth  and  ex¬ 
posing  the  truth  of  the  impermanency,  the  suffering  and  the  impersonal 
and  unsubstantial  nature  of  all  corporeal  and  mental  phenomena  of  ex¬ 
istence.  It  is  insight-wisdom  ( vipassana-panna )  that  is  the  decisive  lib¬ 
erating  factor  in  Buddhism,  though  it  has  to  be  developed  along  with 
the  two  other  trainings  in  morality  and  concentration.  The  culmination 
of  insight  practice  leads  directly  to  the  stages  of  holiness. 


Insight  is  not  the  result  of  a  mere  intellectual  understanding,  but  is  won 
through  direct  meditative  observation  of  one’ s  own  bodily  and  mental 
processes.  In  the  commentaries  the  sequence  in  developing  insight- 
meditation  is  given  as  follows: 


(1)  discernment  of  the  corporeal  (rupa); 

(2)  discernment  of  the  mental  (nama); 

(3)  contemplation  of  both  (namarupa)  such  as  their  pairwise  occur¬ 
rence  in  actual  events,  and  their  interdependence); 

(4)  both  viewed  as  conditioned  (application  of  the  dependent  orig¬ 
ination,  (paticcasamuppada); 

(5)  application  of  the  three  characteristics  (impermanency,  etc.)  to 
mind-and-body-cum-conditions. 
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The  stages  of  gradually  growing  insight  are  described  in  the  nine  in¬ 
sight-knowledge  ( vipcissana-nana ),  constituting  the  sixth  states  of  pu¬ 
rification:  beginning  with  the  knowledge  of  rise  and  fall  and  ending 
with  adaptation  to  truth. 

Eighteen  chief  kinds  of  insight-knowledge  (or  principal  insights; 
( mahd-vipassand )  are  listed  and  described: 

(i)  contemplation  of  impermanence  ( aniccdnupassand ),  (ii)  contem¬ 
plation  of  suffering  ( dukkhanupassand ),  (iii)  contemplation  of  not- 
self  ( anattanupassand ),  (iv)  contemplation  of  aversion  ( nibbiddnu - 
pas  sand),  (v)  contemplation  of  detachment  ( viraganupassand ), 
(vi)  contemplation  of  extinction  ( nirodhanupassana ),  (vii)  contem¬ 
plation  of  abandoning  ( patinissagganupassand ),  (viii)  contemplation 
of  waning  ( khaydnup ),  (ix)  contemplation  of  vanishing  ( vaydnup ), 
(x)  contemplation  of  change  ( viparindmanup ),  (xi)  contemplation  of 
the  unconditioned  (or  signless)  (animittdnup) ,  (xii)  contemplation  of 
desirelessness  ( appanihitanup ),  (xiii)  contemplation  of  emptiness 
(. sunnatdnup ),  (xiv)  contemplation  of  insight  into  phenomena  which 
is  higher  wisdom  ( adhipanna-dhamma-vipassana ),  (xv)  knowledge 
and  vision  according  to  reality  ( yatha-bhuta-ndnadassand ), 
(xvi)  contemplation  of  misery  (or  danger)  ( ddinavanupassand ), 
(xvii)  reflecting  contemplation  ( patisankhdnup ),  (xviii)  contempla¬ 
tion  of  turning  away  ( vivattdnupassana ). 
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The  Unfettered  Person  Is  A  Brahmana 

26  (3)  The  Story  of  Mara  (Verse  385) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse  with  reference  to  Mara. 

On  one  occasion,  Mara  came  to  the  Buddha  disguised  as  a  man 
and  asked  him,  “Venerable!  You  often  say  the  word  pdram ; 
what  is  the  meaning  of  that  word?”  The  Buddha,  knowing  that  it 
was  Mara  who  was  asking  that  question,  chided  him,  “O’ 
wicked  Mara!  The  words  pdram  and  aparam  have  nothing  to  do 
with  you.  Pdram ,  which  means  the  other  shore,  can  be  reached 
only  by  the  arahats  who  are  free  from  moral  defilements.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  385) 

yassa  pdram  aparam  vd  pdrdpdram  na  vijjati  vitaddaram 

visamyuttam  tarn  aham  brumi  brdhmanam 
•  */  •  •  •  •  • 

Yassa :  for  whom;  pdram:  the  farther  shore;  aparam:  the 
near  shore;  pdrdpdram:  hither  and  thither  shores;  na  vijjati: 
do  not  exist;  vitaddaram:  blemishless;  visamyuttam:  free  of 
all  defilements;  tarn:  that  saint;  aham:  I;  brumi  brdh¬ 
manam:  describe  as  a  Brahmana 
•  •  • 

To  him  there  is  no  further  shore.  To  him  there  is  no  near  shore 
either.  To  him  both  these  shores  are  nonexistent.  He  is  free  of  anxi¬ 
ety  and  is  freed  from  bonds.  That  person  I  describe  as  a  Brahmana. 

Commentary 

pdram:  sense  fields.  Sense  fields  are  twelve,  six  of  which  are  personal 
sense-fields,  the  other  six  are  external  sense-fields.  These  are  described 
as  ayatanas  -  spheres,  which  is  a  name  for  the  four  immaterial  absorp- 
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tions.  The  twelve  bases  or  sources  on  which  depend  the  mental  proc¬ 
esses,  consist  of  five  physical  sense-organs  and  consciousness,  being 
the  six  personal  ( ajjhattika )  bases;  and  six  objects,  the  so-called  exter¬ 
nal  ( bahira )  bases: 

eye,  or  visual  organ;  visible  object, 

ear,  or  auditory  organ;  sound,  or  audible  object, 

nose,  or  olfactory  organ;  odour,  or  olfactive  object, 

tongue,  or  gustatory  organ;  taste,  or  gustative  object, 

body,  or  tactile  organ;  body-impression,  or  tactile  object, 

mind-base,  or  consciousness;  mind-object  (manayatana) 

(dhammayatana), 

By  the  visual  organ  (< cakkhdyatana )  is  meant  the  sensitive  part  of  the 
eye  (< cakkhu-pasada )  built  up  of  the  four  elements...  responding  to 
sense-stimuli  ( sa-ppatigha ).  Similar  is  the  explanation  of  the  four  re¬ 
maining  physical  sense-organs. 

The  mind-base  ( manayatana )  is  a  collective  term  for  all  consciousness, 
whatever,  and  should  therefore  not  be  confounded  with  the  mind-ele¬ 
ment  0 mano-dhatu ),  which  latter  performs  only  the  functions  of  advert¬ 
ing  ( vajjana )  to  the  sense-object,  and  of  receiving  ( sampaticchana )  the 
sense-object.  On  the  functions  of  the  mind  ( vihhana-kicca ): 

The  visible  object  ( rupayatana )  is  described  as  that  phenomenon 
which  is  built  up  of  the  four  physical  elements  and  appears  as  colours. 
What  is  seen  by  visual  perception,  let’s  say  eye-consciousness 
(< cakkhu-vinnana ),  are  colours  and  differences  of  light,  but  not  three 
dimensional  bodily  things. 

Mind-object-base  (< dhammayatana )  is  identical  with  mind-object-ele- 
ment  ( dhamma-dhcitu  and  dhammarammana) .  It  may  be  physical  or 
mental,  past  present  or  future,  real  or  imaginary. 

The  five  physical  sense  organs  are  also  called  faculties  ( indriya ),  and 
of  these  faculties  it  is  said:  Each  of  the  five  faculties  owns  a  different 
sphere,  and  none  of  them  partakes  of  the  sphere  of  another  one . . . ;  they 
have  mind  as  their  support...  are  conditioned  by  vitality...  but  vitality 
again  is  conditioned  by  heat...  heat  again  by  vitality,  just  as  the  light 
and  flame  of  a  burning  lamp  are  mutually  conditioned. 
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Who  Is  Contemplative  And  Pure 

Is  A  Brahmin 


26  (4)  The  Story  of  a  Certain  Brahmin  (Verse  386) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse  with  reference  to  a  brahmin. 

The  story  goes  that  one  day  this  brahmin  thought  to  himself, 
“The  Buddha  calls  his  own  disciples  ‘Brahmans’,  now  I  am  by 
birth  and  lineage  a  brahmin;  therefore,  he  ought  to  apply  this  ti¬ 
tle  to  me  also.”  So,  he  approached  the  Buddha  and  asked  him 
about  the  matter.  The  Buddha  replied,  “I  do  not  call  a  man  a 
brahmin  merely  because  of  his  birth  and  lineage;  I  call  by  this 
title  only  that  man  who  has  reached  the  supreme  goal,  arahat- 
ship.” 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  386) 

jhdyim  virajam  dsinam  katakiccam  andsavam  uttamattham 

*/  t/  •  •  •  • 

anuppattam  tam  aham  brdhmanam  brumi 

jhdyim :  meditating;  virajam :  free  of  blemishes;  asmam : 

seated  in  solitude;  katakiccam :  who  has  fulfilled  his  tasks; 

andsavam :  free  of  taints;  uttamattham'.  the  highest  state 

(Nibbana);  anuppattam'.  reached;  tam:  that  person;  aham: 

I;  brumi  brdhmanam:  describe  as  a  brahmana 
'  •  •  • 

He  is  given  to  concentrated  contemplation.  He  is  free  of  all 
blemishes  -  the  dust  that  defiles  a  being.  He  sits  in  solitude.  All 
his  spiritual  tasks  and  obligations  are  done.  He  has  reached  the 
highest  goal.  That  person  I  describe  as  a  brahmana. 
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Commentary 


uttamattham  anuppattam :  who  has  attained  the  highest  spiritual  states  - 
arahantship:  sainthood,  noble  one,  noble  person.  There  are  four  noble  in¬ 
dividuals  ( ariya-puggala ):  (1)  The  stream- winner  (, sotapanna)',  (2)  the 
once-returner  ( sakadagami );  (3)  the  non-returner  (■ anagami );  and  (4)  the 
holy  one  ( arahat ). 

(1)  Through  the  path  of  stream- winning  (sotapatti-magga)  one  becomes 
free  from  the  first  three  fetters  (samyojana)  which  bind  beings  to  ex¬ 
istence  in  the  sensuous  sphere,  (i)  sakkayaditthi  -  personality-belief; 
(ii)  viclkicca  -  skeptical  doubt;  (iii)  sllabbata-paramasa  -  attachment 
to  mere  rules  and  rituals. 

(2)  Through  the  path  of  once-returning  (sakadagami-magga)  one  be¬ 
comes  nearly  free  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  fetters,  (iv)  kamacchanda 
-  sensuous  craving;  (v)  vyapada  -  ill-will. 

(3)  Through  the  path  of  non-Returning  (anagami-magga)  one  becomes 
fully  free  from  the  abovementioned  five  lower  fetters. 

(4)  Through  the  path  of  holiness  (arahatta-magga)  one  further  becomes 
free  from  the  five  higher  fetters,  (vi)  ruparaga  -  craving  for  fine-mate- 
rial  existence;  (vii)  arupa-raga  -  craving  for  immaterial  existence;  (vi- 
ii)  mana  -  conceit;  (ix)  uddacca  -  restlessness;  (x)  avijja  -  ignorance. 

(1)  Sotapanna  -  after  the  disappearance  of  the  three  fetters,  the  monk 
who  has  won  the  stream  (to  Nibbana)  and  is  no  more  subject  to  rebirth 
in  lower  worlds,  is  firmly  established,  destined  for  full  enlightenment. 

(2)  sakadagami  -  after  the  disappearance  of  the  three  fetters  and  reduction 
of  greed,  hatred  and  delusion,  he  will  return  only  once  more;  and  hav¬ 
ing  once  more  returned  to  this  world,  he  will  put  an  end  to  suffering. 

(3)  anagami  -  after  the  disappearance  of  the  five  fetters  he  appears  in  a 
higher  world,  and  there  he  reaches  Nibbana  without  ever  returning 
from  the  world  (to  the  sensuous  sphere). 

(4)  arahant  -  through  the  extinction  of  all  cankers  (asavakkhaya)  he 
reaches  already  in  this  very  life  the  deliverance  of  mind,  the  deliver¬ 
ance  through  wisdom,  which  is  free  from  cankers,  and  which  he  him¬ 
self  has  understood  and  realized. 
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The  Buddha  Shines  Day  And  Night 

26  (5)  T he  Story  of  Venerable  Ananda  (Verse  387) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse  with  reference  to  Venerable  Ananda. 

The  story  goes  that  on  the  Great  Terminal  Festival,  Pasenadi 
Kosala  went  to  the  monastery  adorned  with  all  the  adornments, 
bearing  perfumes,  garlands  and  the  like  in  his  hands.  At  that 
moment  Venerable  Kaludayi  was  sitting  in  the  outer  circle  of 
the  congregation,  having  entered  into  a  state  of  trance.  His 
body  was  pleasing  to  look  upon,  for  it  was  of  a  golden  hue. 
Now  just  at  that  moment  the  moon  rose  and  the  sun  set.  Vener¬ 
able  Ananda  looked  at  the  radiance  of  the  sun  as  the  sun  set, 
and  of  the  moon  as  the  moon  rose;  then  he  looked  at  the  radi¬ 
ance  of  the  body  of  the  king  and  at  the  radiance  of  the  body  of 
the  Venerable  and  at  the  radiance  of  the  body  of  the  Tathagata. 
The  Buddha  far  outshone  the  radiance  of  all  the  others. 

The  Venerable  saluted  the  Buddha  and  said,  “Venerable,  as  to¬ 
day  I  gazed  upon  the  radiance  of  all  these  bodies,  the  radiance  of 
your  body  alone  satisfied  me;  for  your  body  far  outshone  the  ra¬ 
diance  of  all  these  other  bodies.”  Said  the  Buddha  to  the  Venera¬ 
ble,  “Ananda,  the  sun  shines  by  day,  the  moon  by  night,  the  king 
when  he  is  adorned,  the  arahat  when  he  has  left  human  associa¬ 
tions  behind  and  is  absorbed  in  trance.  But  the  Buddhas  shine 
both  by  night  and  by  day,  and  shine  with  five-fold  brightness.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  387) 

adicco  diva  tapati  candima  rattim  obhati  khattiyo 
sannaddhd  tapati  brdhmano  jhdyT  tapati  atha 
sabbam  ahorattim  Buddho  tejasd  tapati 
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adicco :  the  sun;  diva:  during  day;  tapati:  shines;  candima : 
the  moon;  rattim :  at  night;  obhdti :  shines;  khattiyo :  the 
warrior;  sannaddhd :  dressed  in  his  armour;  tapati:  gleams; 
brahmano:  the  brahmana;  jhayT:  in  meditation;  tapati: 
shines;  but;  sabbam:  throughout;  ahorattim:  day  and 
night;  Buddhd:  the  Buddha;  tejasa:  in  his  glory;  tapati: 
shines 

The  sun  shines  during  daytime.  The  moon  beams  at  night.  The 
warrior  glows  only  when  he  has  his  armour  on.  The  brahmana 
shines  when  he  is  concentrated  on  contemplation.  All  these 
people  have  various  times  to  shine.  But  the  Buddha  glows  all 
day  and  all  night  through  his  Enlightenment. 

Commentary 

jhayl:  meditating;  as  one  meditates;  as  an  individual  practises  jhana 
(concentration).  The  absorption  in  jhana  is  a  mental  state  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  five-fold  sense-activity.  This  state  can  be  achieved  only 
in  solitude  and  by  unremitting  perseverance  in  the  practice  of  con¬ 
centration. 

Detached  from  sensual  objects,  detached  from  evil  things,  the  disciple 
enters  into  the  first  absorption,  which  is  accompanied  by  thought-con¬ 
ception  and  discursive  thinking,  is  born  of  detachment,  and  filled  with 
rapture  and  happiness. 

This  is  the  first  of  the  absorptions  belonging  to  the  fine-material  sphere 
(rupavacaraj jhana).  It  is  attained  when,  through  the  strength  of  con¬ 
centration,  the  five-fold  sense-activity  is  temporarily  suspended,  and 
the  five  hindrances  are  likewise  eliminated. 

The  first  absorption  is  free  from  five  things,  and  five  things  are  present. 
When  the  disciple  enters  the  first  absorption,  there  have  vanished  the 
five  hindrances:  lust,  ill-will,  torpor  and  sloth,  restlessness  and  mental 
worry,  doubts;  and  there  are  present:  thought-conception  ( vitakka ),  dis- 
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cursive-thinking  ( vicara ),  rapture  (piti),  happiness  ( sukha ),  and  con¬ 
centration  (citf  ekaggata  -  samddhi). 

These  five  mental  factors  present  in  the  first  absorption  are  called  fac¬ 
tors  (or  constituents)  of  absorption  (jhdnahga ).  Vitakka  (initial  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  abstract  thought)  and  vicara  (discursive  thinking,  rumina¬ 
tion)  are  called  verbal  functions  ( vacd-sankhdra )  of  the  mind;  hence 
they  are  something  secondary  compared  with  consciousness.  In  visud- 
dhi-magga,  vitakka  is  compared  with  the  taking  hold  of  a  pot,  and 
vicara  with  the  wiping  of  it.  In  the  first  absorption  both  of  them  are 
present  only  in  a  weak  degree,  and  are  entirely  absent  in  the  following 
Absorptions. 

And  further,  after  the  subsiding  of  thought-conception  and  discursive 
thinking,  and  by  the  gaining  of  inner  tranquillity  and  oneness  of  mind, 
he  enters  into  a  state  free  from  thought-conception  and  discursive 
thinking,  the  second  absorption,  which  is  born  of  concentration  ( samd¬ 
dhi )  and  filled  with  rapture  (piti)  and  happiness  (sukha). 

In  the  second  absorption,  there  are  three  factors  of  absorption:  happi¬ 
ness  and  concentration. 

And  further,  after  the  fading  away  of  rapture,  he  dwells  in  equanimity, 
mindful,  with  clear  awareness;  and  he  experiences  in  his  own  person 
that  feeling  of  which  the  noble  ones  say:  Happy  lives  he  who  is  equan- 
imous  and  mindful  -  thus  he  enters  the  third  absorption. 

In  the  third  absorption  there  are  two  factors  of  absorption:  equanimous 
happiness  (up  ekkha- sukha)  and  concentration  (citf  ekaggata). 

And  further,  after  the  giving  up  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  through  the 
disappearance  of  previous  joy  and  grief,  he  enters  into  a  state  beyond 
pleasure  and  pain,  into  the  fourth  absorption,  which  is  purified  by 
equanimity  and  mindfulness. 

In  the  fourth  absorption  there  are  two  factors  of  absorption:  concen¬ 
tration  and  equanimity  (upekkha). 

In  visuddhi-magga  forty  subjects  of  meditation  (kammatthana)  are 
enumerated  and  treated  in  detail. 
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He  Who  Had  Discarded  All  Evil  Is  Holy 

26  (6)  The  Story  of  a  Brahmin  Recluse  (Verse  388) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse  with  reference  to  a  brahmin  ascetic. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  certain  brahmin,  that  he  retired  from  the 
world  under  a  teacher  other  than  the  Buddha,  and  having  so  done, 
thought  to  himself,  “The  Buddha  calls  his  own  disciples  monks; 
I,  too,  am  a  monk,  and  he  ought  to  apply  that  title  to  me  too.” 

So  he  approached  the  Buddha  and  asked  him  about  the  matter. 
Said  the  Buddha,  “It  is  not  alone  for  the  reason  which  you  have 
given  me  that  I  call  a  man  a  monk.  But  it  is  because  the  evil 
passions  and  the  impurities  have  gone  forth  from  him  that  a 
man  is  called  one  who  has  gone  forth,  a  monk.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  388) 

bdhitapdpo  iti  brdhmano  vuccati  samacariyd  samano 
iti  vuccati  attano  malam  pabbdjayati  tasmd  pabbajito  iti 
vuccati 

bdhitapdpo  iti :  because  he  has  got  rid  of  evil;  brdhmano : 
brahmana;  vuccati :  is  called;  samacariyd :  lives  with  seren¬ 
ity  of  senses;  samano  iti  vuccati :  samana  he  is  called; 
attano  malam  pabbdjayati :  he  gets  rid  of  his  defilements; 
tasmd :  because  of  that;  pabbajito  iti  vuccati :  he  is  called  a; 
pabbajita 

One  has  got  rid  of  sinful  action  is  called  a  brahmana.  One  of 
serene  senses  is  called  samana.  A  person  is  called  pabbajita 
because  he  has  done  away  with  all  his  faults. 
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Commentary 


brahmano,  samand  pabbajito :  a  brahmin,  a  monk,  a  wandering  as¬ 
cetic.  These  are  all  categories  of  priests  in  the  religious  landscape  of 
the  Buddha’s  day.  They  pursued  a  multitude  of  paths  to  moksha.  Here 
the  Buddha  explains  who  a  real  priest,  monk  or  brahamin  is.  In  His 
day,  religious  systems  were  many  and  varied.  Of  the  contemporary  re¬ 
ligious  sects,  one  of  the  most  intriguing  was  the  system  created  by 
Nighanthanathaputta. 

The  life- story  of  Nighanthanathaputta  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Buddha.  Although  these  two  great  Teachers  were  contemporaries, 
wandering  and  preaching  in  the  same  region,  nowhere  is  it  recorded 
that  they  met  each  other.  Nighanthanathaputta  preached  in  the  Ardha 
Magadhi  language  while  the  Buddha  did  so  in  Suddha  Mdgadhi  (pure 
Magadhi ).  In  later  times  among  the  Jain  there  was  a  division  into  two 
sects:  (1)  Svetdmbara  Jaina  (the  white-clad  sect)  and  (2)  Dighambara 
Jaina  (the  nude  sect). 

Nighanthanathaputta  was  not  a  believer  in  creation  ( anishvaravadi ). 
Never  referring  to  the  theory  of  Ishthdpurthi  (creator)  as  given  in  the 
Vadas,  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  kamma  and  its  consequences.  Regard¬ 
ing  this  doctrine,  there  is  recorded  in  the  Samahhaphala  Sutta,  in  the 
Buddhist  canon,  the  Cetand  Samvara,  and  similarly  in  the  Upali  Sutta 
there  is  mentioned  the  Tridanda.  As  mentioned  in  these  records, 
Nighanthanathaputta’ s  doctrine  is  one  of  extreme  non-violence.  Tri¬ 
danda  is  divided  into  three  types: 

(1)  kdyadanda  (austere  control  and  disciplining  of  the  body); 

(2)  vdgdanda  (austere  control  and  disciplining  of  speech);  and 

(3)  manddanda  (austere  control  and  disciplining  of  thought). 

According  to  this  system  the  followers  of  Nighanthanathaputta.  have 
to  be  constantly  following  the  path  of  self-mortification  in  the  practice 
of  their  religion.  As  in  Buddhism  with  its  concept  of  cetand  (will  or 
volition).  Jainism  believed  in  kamma  and  its  consequences.  The  peo- 
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pie,  to  a  very  great  extent,  accepted  this  teaching.  The  Buddha  had  to 
lay  down  the  Sikkhdpada  ( Vinaya  rules)  because  of  the  influence  of 
Jainism. 

More  specifically,  the  Vinaya  rules  regarding  the  rainy  season  were 
laid  down  by  the  Buddha  owing  to  Jainism.  From  this  it  is  evident  that 
during  that  period  Jainism  was  highly  esteemed  socially.  According  to 
the  Jaina  teaching  even  plants  had  a  soul.  Those  who  wear  even  a 
thread  show  an  attachment  to  worldly  comforts.  All  animate  and  inani¬ 
mate  things  possess  a  soul.  Hence,  owing  to  this  belief  Jains  cover  their 
mouth  with  a  piece  of  cloth  even  when  they  go  on  a  journey.  The  soul, 
according  to  Jainism,  is  of  three  kinds: 

(1)  nityasiddhdtmaya  (this  is  similar  to  the  paramatma  of  the  Hindus); 

(2)  muktdtmaya  (this  is  similar  to  the  Asava  of  the  Buddhists); 

(3)  baddhatmaya  (this  is  similar  to  the  kamma  of  the  Buddhists). 

This  baddhatmaya  is  said  to  pervade  the  cells  of  an  individual’s  body 
as  long  as  the  soul  is  steeped  in  kamma.  One  cannot  secure  release 
from  samsdra.  It  is  only  by  self-mortification  that  one  can  rid  oneself 
of  kamma.  This  teaching  is  not  at  all  in  accord  with  Buddhism,  which 
explains  kamma  in  a  very  different  way.  According  to  the  teachings  of 
Jain  there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  eight  different  kinds  of  kamma. 
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Harm  Not  An  Arahat 
An  Arahat  Does  Not  Retaliate 

26  (7)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Sariputta 

(Verses  389  &  390) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
these  verses  with  reference  to  Venerable  Sariputta. 

The  story  goes  that  once  upon  a  time  several  men  gathered  to¬ 
gether  at  a  certain  place  and  rehearsed  the  noble  qualities  of  the 
Venerable,  saying,  “Oh,  our  noble  master  is  endowed  with  pa¬ 
tience  to  such  a  degree  that  even  when  men  abuse  him  and 
strike  him,  he  never  gets  the  least  bit  angry!”  Thereupon  a  cer¬ 
tain  brahmin  who  held  false  views  asked,  “Who  is  this  that 
never  gets  angry?”  “Our  Venerable.”  “It  must  be  that  nobody 
ever  provoked  him  to  anger.”  “That  is  not  the  case,  brahmin.” 
“Well  then,  I  will  provoke  him  to  anger.”  “Provoke  him  to  an¬ 
ger  if  you  can!”  “Trust  me!”  said  the  brahmin;  “I  know  just 
what  to  do  to  him.” 

Just  then  the  Venerable  entered  the  city  for  alms.  When  the 
brahmin  saw  him,  he  stepped  up  behind  him  and  struck  him  a 
tremendous  blow  with  his  fist  in  the  back.  “What  was  that?” 
said  the  Venerable,  and  without  so  much  as  turning  around  to 
took,  continued  on  his  way.  The  fire  of  remorse  sprang  up 
within  every  part  of  the  brahmin’s  body.  “Oh,  how  noble  are 
the  qualities  with  which  the  Venerable  is  endowed!”  exclaimed 
the  brahmin.  And  prostrating  himself  at  the  Venerable’s  feet, 
he  said,  “Pardon  me,  Venerable.”  “What  do  you  mean?”  asked 
the  Venerable.  “I  wanted  to  try  your  patience  and  struck  you.” 
“Very  well,  I  pardon  you.”  “If,  Venerable,  you  are  willing  to 
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pardon  me,  hereafter  sit  and  receive  your  food  only  in  my 
house.”  So  saying,  the  brahmin  took  the  Venerable’s  bowl,  the 
Venerable  yielding  it  willingly,  and  conducting  him  to  his 
house,  served  him  with  food. 

The  bystanders  were  filled  with  anger.  “This  fellow,”  said 
they,  “struck  with  his  staff  our  noble  Venerable,  who  is  free 
from  all  offense;  he  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  away;  we  will 
kill  him  right  here  and  now.”  And  taking  clods  of  earth  and 
sticks  and  stones  into  their  hands,  they  stood  waiting  at  the 
door  of  the  brahmin’s  house.  As  the  Venerable  rose  from  his 
seat  to  go,  he  placed  his  bowl  in  the  hand  of  the  brahmin.  When 
the  bystanders  saw  the  brahmin  going  out  with  the  Venerable, 
they  said,  “Venerable,  order  this  brahmin  who  has  taken  your 
bowl  to  turn  back.”  “What  do  you  mean,  lay  disciples?”  “That 
brahmin  struck  you  and  we  are  going  to  do  for  him  after  his 
deserts.”  “What  do  you  mean?  Did  he  strike  you  or  me?”  “You, 
Venerable.”  “If  he  struck  me,  he  begged  my  pardon;  go  your 
way.”  So  saying,  he  dismissed  the  bystanders,  and  permitting 
the  brahmin  to  turn  back,  the  Venerable  went  back  again  to  the 
monastery. 

The  monks  were  highly  offended.  ‘What  sort  of  thing  is  this!” 
they  exclaimed;  “a  brahmin  struck  the  Venerable  Sariputta  a 
blow,  and  the  Venerable  straightaway  went  back  to  the  house 
of  the  very  brahmin  who  struck  him  and  accepted  food  at  his 
hands!  From  the  moment  he  struck  the  Venerable,  for  whom 
will  he  any  longer  have  any  respect?”  He  will  go  about  pound¬ 
ing  everybody  right  and  left.”  At  that  moment  the  Buddha 
drew  near.  “Monks,”  said  He,  “what  is  the  subject  that  engages 
your  attention  now  as  you  sit  here  all  gathered  together?”  “This 
was  the  subject  we  were  discussing.”  Said  the  Buddha, 
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“Monks,  no  brahmin  ever  strikes  another  brahmin;  it  must  have 
been  a  householder-brahmin  who  struck  a  monk-brahmin;  for 
when  a  man  attains  the  fruit  of  the  third  path,  all  anger  is  ut¬ 
terly  destroyed  in  him.” 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  389) 


brahmanassa  na  pahareyya  brahmano  assa  na  muhcetha 
brdhmanassa  hantdram  dhT  yassa  muncati  tato  dhT 


brahmanassa:  a  brahmana;  na  pahareyya :  do  not  attack; 
assa:  towards  the  one  who  attacks  him;  na  muhcetha : 
should  not  have  hatred;  brdhmanassa  hantdram  dhT:  I 
condemn  him  who  attacks  a  brahmin;  yassa  muncati:  he 
who  gets  angry;  tato  dhT:  the  more  I  condemn 

No  one  should  strike  a  brahmana  -  the  pure  saint.  The  brah¬ 
mana  who  has  become  the  victim  must  refrain  from  attacking 
the  attacker  in  return,  or  show  anger  in  return.  Shame  on  him 
who  attacks  a  brahmana;  greater  shame  on  him  who  displays 
retaliatory  anger. 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  390) 

etam  brdhmanassa  na  kind  seyyo  yadd  manaso  piyehi 
( yo )  nisedho  yato  himsamdno  nivattati  tato  tato  dukkham 
sammatimeva 

brdhmanassa:  of  the  brahmana;  akihci  seyyo  na:  not  at  all  a 
small  asset;  yadd:  if,  etam :  this  (non-retaliation);  manaso:  in 
the  mind  of  him  who  hates;  piyehi:  pleasant;  nisedho:  a 
thought  free  of  ill-will  occurs;  yato  yato:  for  some  reason; 
himsamdno:  the  violent  mind;  nivattati:  ceases;  tato  tato:  in 
these  instances;  dukkham:  pain;  sammatimeva:  surely  subsides 
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To  the  brahmana,  the  act  of  not  returning  hate  is  not  a  minor 
asset  -  it  is  a  great  asset,  indeed.  If  in  a  mind  usually  taking  de¬ 
light  in  hateful  acts,  there  is  a  change  for  the  better,  it  is  not  a 
minor  victory.  Each  time  the  violent  mind  ceases,  suffering, 
too,  subsides. 


Commentary 

himsamano  nivattati :  intent  to  harm  ceases.  These  stanzas  are  pri¬ 
marily  concerned  with  the  need  to  be  compassionate,  even  to  those  who 
adopt  an  aggressive  attitude  to  one.  In  the  Buddhist  system  four  noble 
virtues  are  advocated  to  counter  aggressive  behaviour.  These  four  vir¬ 
tues  are  described  as  Brahma  Vihara.  This  could  be  rendered  as  Sub¬ 
lime  Attitudes.  These  four  attitudes  are  loving-kindness  ( metta ),  com¬ 
passion  ( karund ),  appreciative  j oy  ( mudita )  and  equanimity  ( upekkha ). 
All  these  four  virtues  curb  aggressive,  unfriendly  behaviour  and  on  the 
positive  side  promote  non-violence,  affection,  kindness,  compassion 
and  sympathy.  Of  these  four,  loving-kindness  (metta)  is  first. 

The  second  virtue  that  sublimates  man  is  compassion  (karund).  It  is  de¬ 
fined  as  that  which  makes  the  hearts  of  the  good  quiver  when  others 
are  subject  to  suffering,  or  that  which  dissipates  the  sufferings  of  oth¬ 
ers.  Its  chief  characteristic  is  the  wish  to  remove  the  woes  of  others. 

The  hearts  of  compassionate  persons  are  even  softer  than  flowers. 
They  do  not  and  cannot  rest  satisfied  until  they  relieve  the  sufferings  of 
others.  At  times,  they  even  go  to  the  extent  of  sacrificing  their  lives  so 
as  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  others.  The  story  of  the  Vydghri  Jataka 
where  the  Bodhisatta  sacrificed  his  life  to  save  a  starving  tigress  and 
her  cubs  may  be  cited  as  an  example. 

It  is  compassion  that  compels  one  to  serve  others  with  altruistic  mo¬ 
tives.  A  truly  compassionate  person  lives  not  for  himself  but  for  others. 
He  seeks  opportunities  to  serve  others  expecting  nothing  in  return,  not 
even  gratitude. 
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Many  amidst  us  deserve  our  compassion.  The  poor  and  the  needy,  the 
sick  and  the  helpless,  the  lonely  and  the  destitute,  the  ignorant  and  the 
vicious,  the  impure  and  the  undisciplined  are  some  that  demand  the 
compassion  of  kind-hearted,  noble-minded  men  and  women,  to  what¬ 
ever  religion  or  to  whatever  race  they  belong. 


Some  countries  are  materially  rich  but  spiritually  poor,  while  some 
others  spiritually  rich  but  materially  poor.  Both  of  these  pathetic  condi¬ 
tions  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  materially  rich  and  the 
spiritually  rich. 


It  is  the  paramount  duty  of  the  wealthy  to  come  to  the  succor  of  the 
poor,  who  unfortunately  lack  most  of  the  necessities  of  life. 

Surely  those  who  have  in  abundance  can  give  to  the  poor  and  the  needy 
their  surplus  without  inconveniencing  themselves. 


Once,  a  young  student  removed  the  door  curtain  in  his  house  and  gave 
it  to  a  poor  person  telling  his  good  mother  that  the  door  does  not  feel 
the  cold  but  the  poor  certainly  do.  Such  a  kind-hearted  attitude  in 
young  men  and  women  is  highly  commendable. 


It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  some  wealthy  countries  have  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  various  philanthropic  bodies  to  help  under-developed  coun¬ 
tries,  especially  in  Jambudlpa,  in  every  possible  way. 


Charitable  organizations  have  also  been  established  in  all  countries  by 
men,  women  and  students  to  give  every  possible  assistance  to  the  poor 
and  the  needy.  Religious  bodies  also  perform  their  respective  duties  in 
this  connection  in  their  own  humble  way.  Homes  for  the  aged,  orphan¬ 
ages  and  other  similar  charitable  institutions  are  needed  in  under-de¬ 
veloped  countries. 


As  the  materially  rich  should  have  compassion  on  the  materially  poor 
and  try  to  elevate  them,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  spiritually  rich,  too,  to  have 
compassion  on  the  spiritually  poor  and  sublimate  them,  though  they 
may  be  materially  rich.  Wealth  alone  cannot  give  genuine  happiness. 
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Peace  of  mind  can  be  gained  not  by  material  treasures  but  by  spiritual 
treasures.  Many  in  this  world  are  badly  in  need  of  substantial  spiritual 
food,  which  is  not  easily  obtained,  as  the  spiritually  poor  far  exceed  the 
materially  poor  numerically,  as  they  are  found  both  amongst  the  rich 
and  the  poor. 

There  are  causes  for  these  two  kinds  of  diseases.  Compassionate  men 
and  women  must  try  to  remove  the  causes  if  they  wish  to  produce  an 
effective  cure.  Effective  measures  have  been  employed  by  various 
nations  to  prevent  and  cure  diseases  not  only  of  mankind  but  also  of 
animals. 

The  Buddha  set  a  noble  example  by  attending  on  the  sick  Himself  and 
exhorting  His  disciples  with  the  memorable  words: 

“He  who  ministers  unto  the  sick  ministers  unto  me.” 

Some  selfless  doctors  render  free  services  towards  the  alleviation  of 
suffering.  Some  expend  their  whole  time  and  energy  in  ministering  to 
the  poor  patients  even  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  Hospitals  and  free  dis¬ 
pensaries  have  become  a  blessing  to  humanity  but  more  are  needed  so 
that  the  poor  may  benefit  by  them.  In  under-developed  countries  the 
poor  suffer  through  lack  of  medical  facilities.  The  sick  have  to  be  car¬ 
ried  for  miles  with  great  inconvenience  to  the  nearest  hospital  or  dis¬ 
pensary  for  medical  treatment.  Sometimes,  they  die  on  the  way.  Preg¬ 
nant  mothers  suffer  most.  Hospitals,  dispensaries,  maternity  homes, 
etc.,  are  essential  needs  in  backward  village  areas.  The  lowly  and  the 
destitute  deserve  the  compassion  of  wealthy  men  and  women.  Some¬ 
times,  servants  and  workers  are  not  well  paid,  well  fed  or  well  clothed 
and,  more  often  than  not,  they  are  ill-treated.  Justice  is  not  meted  out  to 
them.  They  are  neglected  and  are  powerless  as  there  is  nobody  to  plead 
for  them.  Glaring  cases  of  inhuman  cruelty  receive  publicity  in  some 
exceptional  cases.  Many  such  cases  are  not  known.  These  unfortunate 
ones  have  no  other  alternative  but  to  suffer  meekly  even  as  the  Earth 
suffers  in  silence.  The  Buddha’s  advocacy  of  compassion  has  tremen¬ 
dous  validity  in  our  own  times. 
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The  Well-Restrained  Is  Truly  A  Brahmin 

26  (8)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Nun  MahapajapatT  GotamI  (Verse  391 ) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke  this 
verse  with  reference  to  Venerable  Nun  MahapajapatI  GotamI. 

For  prior  to  the  occasion  of  the  public  promulgation  of  the 
Eight  Cardinal  Precepts,  the  Buddha  proclaimed  them  priv¬ 
ately,  and  MahapajapatI  GotamI  accepted  them  by  bowing  her 
head,  just  as  a  person  accustomed  to  the  wearing  of  ornaments 
accepts  a  garland  of  fragrant  flowers  by  bowing  her  head.  So, 
likewise,  did  all  the  members  of  her  retinue.  No  preceptor  or 
teacher  did  she  have  other  than  the  Buddha  himself.  Thus  did 
she  receive  admission  to  full  membership  in  the  Sangha. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion  the  members  of  her  retinue  com¬ 
mented  on  the  manner  in  which  this  nun  was  admitted  to  full 
membership  in  the  Sangha,  saying,  “MahapajapatI  GotamI  has 
no  teacher  or  preceptor;  by  herself  alone  and  with  her  own 
hand  she  received  the  yellow  robes.”  On  hearing  this,  the  other 
nuns  were  dissatisfied  and  thenceforth  refused  to  keep  Fast-day 
or  to  celebrate  the  terminal  festival  with  her.  And  going  to  the 
Buddha,  they  reported  the  matter  to  him.  The  Buddha  listened 
to  what  they  had  to  say  and  then  replied,  “I  myself  conferred 
the  eight  cardinal  precepts  on  MahapajapatI  GotamI.  I  alone 
am  her  teacher;  I  alone  am  her  preceptor.  They  that  have  re¬ 
nounced  the  sins  of  act  and  speech  and  thought,  they  that  have 
rid  themselves  of  the  evil  passions,  such  persons  should  never 
entertain  feelings  of  dissatisfaction.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  391) 

yassa  kayena  vacdya  manasa  dukkatam  natthi  tThi 

thanehi  samvutam  tarn  aham  brahmanam  brumi 
•  •  •  •  •  •  • 
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yassa :  who;  kdyena :  through  the  body;  vac  ay  a :  through 
speech;  manasd :  through  the  mind;  dukkatam  natthi :  has 
done  no  sin;  samvutam :  guarded;  tThi  thanehi :  in  these 
three  areas;  tamaham :  that  individual;  brdhmanam  brumi : 

I  call  a  brahmana 

If  an  individual  is  well  guarded  in  body,  in  speech,  and  in 
mind,  and  has  done  no  wrong  in  these  three  areas,  who  is  well 
restrained,  I  call  that  kind  of  person  a  true  brahmana  -  the 
noble  saint. 


Commentary 

Mahapajapatl  Gotaml:  The  present  stanza  was  occasioned  by  a  dis¬ 
cussion  that  pivoted  round  Nun  Mahapajapatl  Gotaml.  Mahapajapatl 
Gotaml  was  the  youngest  sister  of  King  Suppabuddha.  Her  elder  sister 
was  Queen  Maha  Maya.  Both  were  married  to  King  Suddhodana.  She 
had  a  daughter  named  Nanda  and  a  son  named  Nanda.  Later,  both  of 
them  entered  the  Sangha.  When  Maha  Maya  died  she  adopted  her  sis¬ 
ter’s  son,  Prince  Siddhattha,  entrusting  her  own  son  Nanda  to  the 
charge  of  nurses.  Her  family  name  was  Gotami,  and  she  was  named 
Mahapajapatl  because  soothsayers  predicted  that  she  would  be  the 
head  of  a  large  following.  When  the  Buddha  visited  the  palace  and 
preached  the  Dhammapala  Jdtaka  to  His  father  she  attained  the  first 
stage  of  sainthood.  After  the  death  of  King  Suddhodana,  as  both 
Princes  Siddhartha  and  Nanda  had  renounced  the  world,  she  also  de¬ 
cided  to  enter  the  noble  Sangha  and  lead  the  Holy  Life.  When  the 
Buddha  visited  Kapilavatthu  to  settle  a  dispute  between  the  Sakyas  and 
Koliyas  with  regard  to  the  irrigation  of  channels  from  the  river  Rohini, 
and  was  residing  at  the  Nigrodha  park,  Mahapajapatl  Gotaml  ap¬ 
proached  the  Buddha  and,  begging  Him  to  grant  permission  for  women 
to  enter  the  Sangha,  pleaded  thus:  “It  would  be  well,  Lord,  if  women 
should  be  allowed  to  renounce  their  homes  and  enter  the  homeless  state 
under  the  doctrine  and  discipline  proclaimed  by  the  Buddha.”  Without 
stating  His  reasons,  the  Buddha  straightaway  refused,  saying: 
“Enough,  O’  Gotaml,  let  it  not  please  you  that  women  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  do  so.”  For  the  second  and  third  time,  Mahapajapatl  Gotaml 
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repeated  her  request,  and  the  Buddha  gave  the  same  reply.  Later,  the 
Buddha,  having  stayed  at  Kapilavatthu  as  long  as  He  liked,  journeyed 
to  Vesali,  and  arriving  there  in  due  course,  resided  at  the  Mahavana  in 
the  Kutagara  Hall. 

Resolute  Pajapati  GotamI,  without  being  discouraged  by  her  dis¬ 
appointment,  got  her  hair  cut  off,  donned  yellow  garments,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  great  number  of  Sakya  ladies,  walked  from  Kapilavatthu 
to  Vesali,  a  distance  of  about  150  miles,  experiencing  many  a  hardship. 
With  swollen  feet,  her  body  covered  with  dust,  she  arrived  at  Vesali 
and  stood  outside  the  porch  of  the  Pinnacled  Hall.  Venerable  Ananda 
found  her  weeping  and,  learning  the  cause  of  her  grief,  approached  the 
Buddha  and  said,  “Behold,  Lord,  Mahapajapatl  GotamI  is  standing  out¬ 
side  the  porch,  with  swollen  feet,  body  covered  with  dust,  and  sad. 
Please  permit  women  to  renounce  home  and  enter  the  homeless  state 
under  the  doctrine  and  discipline  proclaimed  by  the  Buddha.  It  were 
well,  Lord,  if  women  should  be  allowed  to  renounce  their  homes  and 
enter  the  homeless  state.”  “Enough,  Ananda,  let  it  not  please  you  that 
women  should  be  allowed  to  do  so!”  was  the  Buddha’s  reply.  For  the 
second  and  third  time,  he  interceded  on  their  behalf,  but  the  Buddha 
would  not  yield. 

So  Venerable  Ananda  made  a  different  approach  and  respectfully  quest¬ 
ioned  the  Buddha:  “Are  women,  lord,  capable  of  realizing  the  state  of  a 
stream- winner  (sotapanna),  once-retumer  (sakadagami)  never-retumer 
(< andgdmi )  and  an  arahat,  when  they  have  gone  forth  from  home  to  the 
homeless  state  under  the  doctrine  and  discipline  proclaimed  by  the 
Buddha?”  The  Buddha  replied  that  they  were  capable  of  realizing  saint- 
ship.  Encouraged  by  this  favourable  reply,  Venerable  Ananda  appealed 
again,  saying,  “If  then,  Venerable,  they  are  capable  of  attaining  saintship, 
since  Mahapajapatl  GotamI  had  been  of  great  service  to  the  Buddha, 
when  as  aunt  and  nurse  she  nourished  Him  and  gave  Him  milk,  and  on 
the  death  of  His  mother  suckled  the  Buddha  at  her  own  breast,  it  were 
well,  Lord,  that  women  should  be  given  permission  to  renounce  the  world 
and  enter  the  homeless  state  under  the  doctrine  and  discipline  proclaimed 
by  the  Buddha.”  “If,  Ananda,  Mahapajapatl  GotamI  accepts  the  eight 
chief  rules,  let  that  be  reckoned  to  her  as  the  form  of  her  ordination,”  said 
the  Buddha,  finally  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  Venerable  Ananda. 
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Honour  To  Whom  Honour  Is  Due 

26  (9)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Sariputta  (Verse  392) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse  with  reference  to  Venerable  Sariputta. 

This  Venerable,  we  are  told,  first  heard  the  Dhamma  from  the 
lips  of  Venerable  AssajI;  and  from  the  day  when  he  attained  the 
fruit  of  conversion,  in  whatever  quarter  he  heard  that  Venera¬ 
ble  AssajI  was  residing,  in  that  direction  he  would  extend  his 
clasped  hands  in  an  attitude  of  reverent  supplication,  in  that  di¬ 
rection  he  would  turn  his  head  when  he  lay  down  to  sleep.  The 
monks  said  to  each  other,  “Venerable  Sariputta  holds  false 
views;  on  this  very  day  he  is  going  about  doing  reverence  to 
the  cardinal  points,”  and  reported  the  matter  to  the  Buddha. 

The  Buddha  caused  the  elder  to  be  summoned  before  him  and 
asked  him,  “Sariputta,  is  the  report  true  that  you  are  going 
about  doing  reverence  to  the  cardinal  points?”  “Venerable,  you 
know  me,  and  you  know  of  yourself  whether  or  not  I  am  going 
about  doing  reverence  to  the  cardinal  points.”  Then  said  the 
Buddha,  “Monks,  Sariputta  is  not  doing  reverence  to  the  cardi¬ 
nal  points.  The  fact  is  that  he  first  heard  the  Dhamma  from  the 
lips  of  Venerable  AssajI,  and  that  from  the  day  when  he  at¬ 
tained  the  fruit  of  conversion,  he  has  reverenced  his  own 
teacher.  For  a  monk  should  reverence  the  teacher  through 
whom  he  has  learned  the  Dhamma  with  the  same  degree  of 
reverence  with  which  a  brahmin  reverences  the  sacred  fire.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  392) 

yamhd  sammasambuddha  desitam  dhammam  vijaneyya 
aggihuttam  brdhmano  iva  tarn  sakkaccam  namasseyya 
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yamhd :  from  someone;  sammasambuddhci  desitam 
dhammam :  Dhamma  preached  by  the  Enlightened  One; 
vijdneyya :  is  learnt;  aggihuttam  brahmano  iva :  like  the 
brahmin  the  sacrificial  fire;  sakkaccam :  meticulously; 
duly;  namasseyya :  (him)  salutes 

If  a  seeker  after  truth  were  to  learn  the  Word  of  the  Enlightened 
One  from  a  teacher,  that  pupil  must  pay  the  Teacher  due  re¬ 
spect,  like  a  brahmin  paying  homage  assiduously  and  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  sacrificial  fire. 

Commentary 

Venerable  Assaji :  This  stanza  was  occasioned  by  Venerable  Sari- 
putta’s  adoration  of  Venerable  Assaji,  who  was  the  last  but  by  no 
means  the  least,  of  the  five  monks  who  formed  the  vanguard  of  the 
noble  Sangha. 

His  life  followed  closely  the  pattern  of  the  other  four  monks.  These 
five  were  enamoured  of  the  ideal  just  as  their  five  counterparts  showed 
the  way  during  the  dispensation  of  Padumuttara  Buddha.  History  or 
prehistory  was  repeating  itself.  He  had  the  unique  distinction  of  being 
the  first  arahat  to  show  the  way  to  Upatissa  the  brahmin  afterwards  to 
become  the  chief  disciple  as  Venerable  Sariputta.  He  quoted  the  stanza 
which  became  the  world  famous  in  the  Buddhist  world.  The  stanza  af¬ 
terwards  became  known  as  the  Assaji  stanza.  At  first  Assaji  tried  to  put 
Upatissa  off  on  the  plea  that  he  was  a  novice.  But  Upatissa  insisted  on 
hearing  the  gist  of  the  Dhamma  whether  it  was  long  or  short.  As  has 
been  engraved  in  thousands  of  Buddhist  votive  shrines  in  India  he  said 
“Of  all  things  that  proceed  from  a  cause,  the  Buddha  has  told  -  And 
also  how  they  cease  to  be  this  too,  the  Buddha  did  unfold.”  In  other 
words  the  Second  and  third  Truths  in  the  first  sermon  of  the  Buddha 
were  revealed.  It  simply  means  that  the  Buddha  not  only  showed  how  a 
being  came  into  existence  but  also  how  that  existence  could  cease  for¬ 
ever.  If  there  is  a  craving  there  must  be  a  ceasing  thereof.  To  Upatissa 
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it  was  like  opening  a  door  to  a  familiar  room.  Before  the  second  line 
was  quoted  the  truth  flashed  before  his  vision  and  he  entered  the  stream 
of  saintship.  Soon,  Upatissa  became  the  chief  disciple.  His  was  a  rare 
intellect  only  second  to  the  Buddha’s. 

It  was  said  that  actuated  by  the  noble  quality  of  gratitude  ever  after¬ 
wards  the  chief  disciple  slept  wherever  possible  with  his  head  turned 
towards  the  direction  of  the  place  where  Venerable  AssajI,  his  teacher, 
was  said  to  be  sojourning.  The  deportment  of  AssajI  while  going  on 
rounds  for  food  was  so  striking  that  it  moved  a  great  being  like 
Upatissa  to  go  closer  to  him. 

He  was  of  the  five  the  last, 

But  to  point  the  way  the  first. 

To  Upatissa  the  Lord’s  chief, 

Dhamma’s  commander  in  chief 
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One  Does  Not  Become  A  Brahmin  Merely  By  Birth 

26  (1 0)  The  Story  of  Jatila  the  Brahmin  (Verse  393) 

While  residing  at  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  the  Buddha  spoke 
this  verse  with  reference  to  Jatila,  a  brahmin  ascetic  who  wore 
matted  hair. 

The  story  goes  that  this  brahmin  said  one  day  to  himself,  “I  am 
well  born  on  my  mother’s  side  and  on  my  father’s  side,  for  I 
was  reborn  in  the  family  of  a  brahmin.  Now  the  monk  Gotama 
calls  his  own  disciples  brahmins.  He  ought  to  apply  the  same 
title  to  me  too.”  So  the  brahmin  went  to  the  Buddha  and  asked 
him  about  the  matter.  Said  the  Buddha  to  the  brahmin,  “Brah¬ 
min,  I  do  not  call  a  man  a  brahmin  merely  because  he  wears 
matted  locks,  merely  because  of  his  birth  and  lineage.  But  he 
that  has  penetrated  the  truth,  him  alone  do  I  call  a  brahmin.” 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  393) 


jatahi  brdhmano  na  hoti  gottena  brdhmano  na  hoti  jaccd 
brdhmano  na  hoti  yamhi  saccahca  dhammo  ca  so  sucT  so 
ca  brdhmano 


jatahi :  because  of  the  matted  hair;  brdhmano  na  hoti :  one 
does  not  become  a  brahmana;  gottena :  by  clan;  brdhmano 
na  hoti :  one  does  not  become  a  brahmana;  jaccd :  because 
of  birth;  brdhmano  na  hoti :  one  does  not  become  a  brah¬ 
mana;  yamhi  in  a  person;  saccam:  awareness  of  truth; 
dhammo  ca:  and  spiritual  reality  (exist);  so  sucT:  if  he  is 
pure;  so  ca  brdhmano :  he  is  the  true  brahmin 


One  does  not  become  a  brahmin  by  one’s  matted  hair.  Nor 
does  one  become  a  brahmin  by  one’s  clan.  Even  one’s  birth 
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will  not  make  a  brahmin.  If  one  has  realized  the  Truth,  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  knowledge  of  the  Teaching,  if  he  is  also  pure,  it  is 
such  a  person  that  I  describe  as  a  brahmin. 


Commentary 


na  jacca  hoti  Brahmand :  one  does  not  become  a  brahmana  merely  by 
birth.  This  statement  represents  the  Buddha’s  revolutionary  philosophy 
which  disturbed  the  brahmin-dominated  upper  crust  of  Indian  society. 
The  brahmins  of  the  day  considered  themselves  the  chosen  of  Brahma, 
and  that  by  birth  they  deserved  veneration  by  all  others.  Buddha  dealt  a 
blow  to  this  entrenched  concept. 


Society  at  that  time  was  divided  into  four  sections  called  varnas.  It  is 
clear  that  the  Teachings  of  this  great  teacher  denounced  this  varna  or 
caste  system.  Indian  society  of  that  time  especially  benefitted  from  the 
doctrines  of  the  Buddha  because  it  was  the  first  time  that  the  rigid  sys¬ 
tem  of  casteism  was  denounced.  It  would  appear  that  the  people  of  In¬ 
dia,  steeped  in  ignorance,  received  great  consolation  from  this  new 
doctrine  of  the  Buddha.  Owing  to  this  important  fact  the  great  trans¬ 
cendental  doctrine  of  the  Buddha  began  to  spread  throughout  all  India. 


There  is  a  great  store  of  varied  information  contained  in  the  Buddhist 
literature  of  the  Tripitaka  concerning  the  complex  society  of  Jambu- 
dlpa  during  the  6th  Century  B.C.,  when  the  Buddha  lived  and  when 
many  philosophies  were  expounded.  Founders  of  different  religions 
and  philosophies  preached  diverse  ways  of  salvation  to  be  followed  by 
human  beings.  The  intelligentsia  engaged  themselves  in  the  search  to 
discover  which  of  these  proclaimed  the  truth. 


The  Buddhist  system  of  thought  provides  an  ethical  realism  in  which 
the  nature  of  the  traditional  social  structure  could  be  critically  exam¬ 
ined.  Prior  to  the  Buddha  high  spiritual  pursuits  were  allowed  only  to 
privileged  groups.  But  the  Buddha  opened  the  path  of  Enlightenment 
to  all  who  had  the  potential  to  achieve  spiritual  liberation. 


Since  this  was  an  assault  on  the  entrenched  system,  many  a  brahmin 
was  provoked  into  entering  into  arguments  with  the  Buddha  about  who 
a  real  brahmin  was.  This  verse  arose  from  one  such  encounter. 
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Be  Pure  Within 

26  (1 1 )  The  Story  of  the  Trickster  Brahmin  (Verse  394) 

What  is  the  use  of  your  matted  locks?  This  religious  instruction 
was  given  by  the  Buddha  while  he  was  in  residence  at  Pagoda 
Hall,  with  reference  to  a  certain  trickster  Brahmin  who  imi¬ 
tated  a  bat. 

This  brahmin,  so  the  story  goes,  used  to  climb  a  certain 
kakudha  tree  that  grew  close  to  the  gate  of  the  city  of  Vesali, 
grasp  a  branch  with  his  two  feet,  and  swing  himself  from  the 
branch,  head  downwards.  And  hanging  thus,  he  would  cry  out, 
“Give  me  a  hundred  kapilas!  Give  me  pennies!  Give  me  a 
slave- woman!  If  you  don’t  give  me  what  I  ask  for,  I  will  let 
myself  drop  from  this  tree  and  kill  myself  and  make  this  city  as 
though  it  had  never  been  a  city!” 

As  the  Buddha,  accompanied  by  the  congregation  of  monks, 
entered  the  city,  the  monks  saw  this  Brahmin  hanging  from  the 
tree,  and  when  they  departed  from  the  city,  still  they  saw  him 
hanging  there,  just  as  he  hung  when  they  entered  the  city.  The 
residents  of  the  city  thought  to  themselves,  “This  fellow  has 
been  hanging  thus  from  this  tree  ever  since  early  morning; 
should  he  fall,  he  is  likely  to  make  this  city  as  though  it  had 
never  been  a  city.”  And  because  of  fear  that  their  city  might  be 
destroyed,  they  complied  with  all  of  his  demands  and  gave  him 
all  that  he  asked  for.  “We  have  given  you  all  that  you  asked 
for,”  said  they.  Thereupon  he  descended  from  the  tree  and  de¬ 
parted  with  the  spoils. 

The  monks  saw  the  trickster  brahmin  wandering  about  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  monastery,  bellowing  like  a  cow,  and  im- 
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mediately  recognized  him.  “Brahmin,”  they  asked,  “did  you 
get  what  you  asked  for?”  “Yes,”  replied  the  Brahmin,  “I  got 
what  I  asked  for.”  The  monks  reported  the  incident  to  the 
Buddha  within  the  monastery.  Said  the  Buddha,  “Monks,  this 
is  not  the  first  time  this  Brahmin  has  been  a  trickster  and  a 
thief;  he  was  a  trickster  and  a  thief  in  a  previous  state  of  exist¬ 
ence  also.  But  while  in  his  present  state  of  existence  he  de¬ 
ceives  the  simple-minded,  in  his  previous  state  of  existence  he 
failed  to  confound  the  wise.”  Complying  with  a  request  of  the 
monks,  the  Buddha  related  the  following  story  of  the  past 
about  the  false  ascetic  and  the  king  of  the  lizards. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  certain  ascetic  lodged  near  a  certain  village 
of  farmers,  and  this  ascetic  was  a  hypocrite.  Now  there  was  a 
certain  family  that  used  to  look  after  his  needs:  by  day,  of  the 
food,  whether  hard  or  soft,  they  always  gave  a  portion  to  the 
ascetic  just  as  they  did  to  their  own  children;  and  in  the  evening 
they  would  set  aside  a  portion  of  the  food  prepared  for  their 
supper,  and  give  it  to  him  on  the  following  day. 

Now  not  far  from  his  leaf-hut,  in  a  certain  anthill,  dwelt  the 
king  of  the  lizards,  and  it  was  the  custom  of  the  king  of  the  liz¬ 
ards  from  time  to  time  to  call  upon  the  ascetic  and  pay  his  re¬ 
spects  to  him.  But  on  that  particular  day  this  ascetic  said  to 
himself,  “I  will  kill  that  lizard,”  and  concealing  a  stick  in  a  fold 
of  his  garments,  he  lay  down  quite  near  that  ant-hill  and  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  asleep.  When  the  king  of  the  lizards  came  out  of 
his  ant-hill  and  approached  the  ascetic,  observing  the  peculiar 
attitude  in  which  the  ascetic  lay,  he  said  to  himself,  “I  don’t 
like  the  way  my  teacher  acts  today,”  and  turning  around,  wrig¬ 
gled  off  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  ascetic,  noticing  that  the 
lizard  had  turned  around,  threw  the  stick  at  him,  intending  to 
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kill  him,  but  the  stick  went  wide  of  the  mark.  The  king  of  the 
lizards  crawled  into  the  ant-hill,  and  poking  his  head  out  and 
looking  around,  said  to  the  ascetic,  “All  this  time  I  vainly  im¬ 
agined  you  to  be  an  ascetic,  but  when  just  now  you  threw  your 
stick  at  me,  desiring  to  kill  me,  at  that  moment  you  ceased  to  be 
an  ascetic.  What  is  the  use  of  matted  locks  to  a  man  like  you, 
who  utterly  lacks  wisdom?  What  is  the  use  of  your  skin,  all  fur¬ 
nished  with  claws?  For  there  is  a  jungle  within  you;  it  is  only 
the  exterior  that  you  polish  and  cleanse.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  394) 

dummedha  te  jatahi  kirn  te  ajinasdtiyd  him  te 

t/  •  •  « J  •  •/  • 

abbhantaram  te  gahanam  bdhiram  parimajjasi 

dummedha :  O,  unwise  man;  te:  yours;  jatahi :  matted  hair; 
kirn:  of  what  use;  te:  your;  ajinasdtiyd:  the  leopard  skin; 
him:  of  what  use;  te  abbhantaram:  your  inside;  spirit; 
gahanam:  is  replete  with  blemishes;  bdhiram:  what  is  out¬ 
side;  parimajjasi:  you  decorate. 

Of  what  use  are  your  exterior  sights  of  asceticism:  your  matted 
hair;  your  leopard  skin  garment?  Your  outside  you  keep  clean 
and  bright,  while  inside  you  are  filled  with  defilements. 
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Who  Meditates  Alone  In  The  Forest 

Is  A  Brahmana 

26  (12 )  The  Story  of  Kisa  GotamT,  Wearer 

of  Refuse-Rags  (Verse  395) 

This  religious  instruction  was  given  by  the  Buddha  while  he  was  in 
residence  at  Mount  Vulture  Peak,  with  reference  to  Kisa  Gotaml. 

For  at  that  time,  at  the  end  of  the  first  watch,  Sakka,  attended 
by  a  host  of  deities,  drew  near  the  Buddha,  saluted  him,  sat 
down  respectfully  on  one  side,  and  listened  to  him  as  he 
preached  the  Dhamma  in  his  usual  pleasing  manner.  At  that 
moment  Kisa  Gotaml  said  to  herself,  “I  will  go  to  see  the 
Buddha,”  and  proceeded  thither  through  the  air.  But  when  she 
saw  Sakka,  she  turned  back.  Sakka  saw  her  salute  the  Buddha 
and  turn  back,  and  straightway  asked  the  Buddha,  “Venerable, 
who  is  this  that  draws  nigh  to  you,  and  then,  seeing  you,  turns 
back?”  The  Buddha  replied,  “Great  king,  this  is  my  daughter 
Kisa  Gotaml,  foremost  of  the  nuns  who  wear  refuse-rags.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  395) 

pamsukuladharam  kisam  dhamanisanthatam  vanasmim 

X  •  •  •  •  • 

ekam  jhayantam  tam  iantum  aham  brahmanam  brumi 

•  t/  •  •  t/  •  •  •• 

pamsukuladharanv.  one  who  wears  robes  made  out  of  cast¬ 
off  rags;  kisam :  lean;  dhamanisanthatam :  with  veins  stand¬ 
ing  out;  vanasmim :  dwelling  in  the  forest;  ekam :  all  alone; 
jhayantam :  meditating;  tam  jantum :  that  person;  aham:  I; 

brahmanam  brumi :  brahmin  call 

•  • 

He  wears  robes  made  out  of  cast-off  rags.  He  is  so  austere  and 
lean  that  veins  stand  out  in  his  body.  All  alone,  he  meditates  in 
the  forest.  Such  a  seeker  of  truth,  I  describe  as  a  brahmano. 
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Commentary 

pamsakuladharam :  wearing  robes  made  out  of  refuse  rags  -  castoffs. 
The  vow  to  wear  only  robes  made  from  picked-up  rags  (pamsakuli- 
kanga )  is  one  of  the  ascetic  rules  of  purification.  These  rules  are  des¬ 
cribed  as  dhutanga.  Dhutanga  -  means  of  shaking  off  (the  defile¬ 
ments),  means  of  purification,  ascetic,  or  austere  practices.  These  are 
strict  observances  recommended  by  the  Buddha  to  monks,  as  a  help  to 
cultivate  contentedness,  renunciation,  energy  and  the  like.  One  or  more 
of  them  may  be  observed  for  a  shorter  or  longer  period  of  time. 

The  monk  training  himself  in  morality  should  take  upon  himself  the 
means  of  purification,  in  order  to  gain  those  virtues  through  which  the 
purity  of  morality  will  become  accomplished,  to  wit:  fewness  of  needs, 
contentedness,  austerity,  detachment,  energy,  moderation,  etc. 

The  thirteen  dhutangas  consist  in  the  vows  of: 

(1)  wearing  patched-up  robes; 

(2)  wearing  only  three  robes; 

(3)  going  for  alms; 

(4)  not  omitting  any  house  whilst  going  for  alms; 

(5)  eating  at  one  sitting; 

(6)  eating  only  from  the  alms  bowl; 

(7)  refusing  all  further  food; 

(8)  living  in  the  forest; 

(9)  living  under  the  tree; 

(10)  living  in  the  open  air; 

(11)  living  in  the  cemetery; 

(12)  being  satisfied  with  whatever  dwelling; 

(13)  sleeping  in  sitting  position  (and  never  lying  down). 
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Vow  number  one  is  taken  in  the  words:  I  reject  robes  offered  to  me  by 
householders,  or:  I  take  upon  myself  the  vow  of  wearing  only  robes 
made  from  picked-up  rags.  Some  of  the  exercises  may  also  be  ob¬ 
served  by  the  lay-adherent. 


Here  it  may  be  mentioned  that  each  newly  ordained  monk,  immed¬ 
iately  after  being  admitted  to  the  Sangha,  is  advised  to  be  satisfied  with 
whatever  robes,  alms  food,  dwelling  and  medicine  he  gets:  “The  life  of 
the  monks  depends  on  the  collected  alms  as  food. . .  on  the  root  of  a  tree 
as  dwelling. . .  on  robes  made  from  patched-up  rags. 
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The  Non-Possessive  And  The  Non-Attached 

Person  Is  A  Brahmana 

26  (13)  What  is  a  Brahman?  (Verse  396) 

The  story  goes  that  a  certain  Brahman  one  day  said  to  himself, 
“The  monk  Gotama  calls  his  own  disciples  ‘Brahmans.’  Now  I 
was  reborn  in  the  womb  of  a  Brahman  mother;  therefore  he 
ought  to  apply  this  title  to  me  too.”  So  he  approached  the 
Buddha  and  asked  him  about  the  matter.  Said  the  Buddha  to 
the  Brahman,  “I  do  not  call  a  man  a  Brahman  merely  because 
he  received  a  new  existence  in  the  womb  of  a  Brahman  mother. 
But  he  that  is  without  worldly  possessions,  he  that  grasps  not 
after  the  things  of  this  world,  him  alone  I  call  a  Brahman.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  396) 

yoniiam  mattisambhavam  brdhmanam  aham  na  ca  brumi 

+/  %J  •  •  •  •  • 

sa  ce  sakincdno  hoti  so  bhovddi  ndma  hoti  akincanam 

anadanam  tarn  aham  brdhmanam  brumi 

•  •  •  •  • 

yonijam  mattisambhavam :  born  in  the  womb  of  a  brahamin 
mother;  brdhmanam :  a  brahmin;  aham  na  ca  brumi :  I  will 
not  call;  sa  ce  sakihcano’.  if  he  possesses  blemishes;  so 
bhovddi  ndma  hoti :  he  could  be  called  a  person  who  goes 
about  addressing  people  ‘Sir’;  akincanam’.  if  he  is  free  of 
defilements;  anadanam:  free  of  the  grip  of  craving;  tarn: 
him;  aham:  I;  brdhmanam  brumi :  describe  as  a  brahmin 

I  would  not  call  a  person  a  brahmana  merely  because  he  is  born 
out  of  a  brahmana  mother’s  womb.  Nor  would  I  call  a  person  a 
brahmin  merely  because  he  goes  about  addressing  people  as 
bho  (sir).  These  people  are  all  full  of  defilements.  I  call  a  per¬ 
son  a  brahmin  who  is  free  of  faults  and  is  not  given  to  craving. 
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Commentary 

brahman :  In  terms  of  this  stanza,  the  unnamed  brahman,  who  met  the 
Buddha,  claimed  the  title  Brahman  because  he  was  yonijam  mattisamb- 
havam,  well-born  from  the  womb  of  a  brahmin  mother.  But  the  Buddha 
stated  that  he  would  describe  as  a  brahmin  only  a  non-possessor  of 
such  defilements  as  lust,  and  a  person  who  is  not  given  to  grasping. 

bhovadi :  As  a  habit,  the  brahmins  of  the  Buddha’s  days  were  adept  in 
all  the  external  rituals.  They  were  polite  and  courteous  and  addressed 
people  as  bho  (sir).  The  Buddha  stated  that  such  polite  and  courteous 
behaviour  was  not  sufficient.  To  qualify  for  the  title  Brahmin  they 
must  be  internally,  spiritually  pure.  Otherwise,  they  remained  mere 
bho  sayers. 

brahmin  Dona :  Among  the  Brahmanas  who  figure  prominently  in 
Buddhist  literature  is  Dona. 

A  portion  of  the  remains  of  the  Buddha  was  claimed  by  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  namely,  King  Ajatassatu  of  Magadha,  Licchavls  of  Vesali, 
Sakyas  of  Kapilavatthu,  Bulls  of  Allakappa,  Koliyas  of  Ramagama, 
Mallas  of  Pava,  and  a  brahmin  of  Vethadlpa.  But  the  Mallas  of  Kus- 
inara  maintained  that  the  Buddha  passed  away  within  their  kingdom, 
and  that  they  should  give  no  part  of  the  remains  to  anybody.  The  brah¬ 
min  Dona  settled  the  dispute  by  stating  that  it  was  not  proper  to  quarrel 
over  the  remains  of  such  a  sacred  personality  who  taught  the  world  for¬ 
bearance,  and  he  measured  the  remains  into  eight  portions  and  gave 
each  claimant  one  measure  of  the  remains.  He  asked  for  the  empty 
measure  and  erected  a  Stupa  over  it.  Moriyas  of  Pipphalivana,  too, 
claimed  a  portion  of  the  remains,  but  as  there  was  nothing  left  for 
them,  they  took  away  the  embers  and  built  a  mound  over  them, 
whereas  the  others  who  got  the  remains  built  Stupas  in  their  respective 
kingdoms  embodying  the  sacred  relics  of  the  Buddha. 
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A  Brahmana  Is  He  Who  Has 
Destroyed  All  Fetters 

26  (14)  The  Story  of  Uggasena  the  Acrobat  (Verse  397) 

This  story  has  been  related  in  detail  in  the  commentary  on  the 
stanza  beginning  with  the  words,  “Give  up  the  things  of  the 
past,  give  up  the  things  of  the  future.” 

For,  at  that  time  when  the  monks  said  to  the  Buddha,  “Ven¬ 
erable,  Uggasena  says,  ‘I  have  no  fear;’  without  a  doubt  he 
says  that  which  is  not  true,  utters  falsehood,”  the  Buddha  re¬ 
plied,  “Monks,  those  who,  like  my  son,  have  severed  the  at¬ 
tachments,  have  no  fear.” 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  397) 

ye  s abbas ahhojanam  chetva  ve  na  paritassati  sangatigam 

visamyuttam  tarn  aham  brahmanam  brumi 
•  */  •  •  •  •  • 

ye:  some  one;  s  abb  as  ahhojanam:  all  the  ten  fetters;  chetva: 
having  got  rid  of;  ve:  certainly;  na  paritassati:  is  free  of 
trepidation;  fearless;  sangatigam:  has  gone  beyond  all 
forms  of  clinging;  visamyuttam:  free  of  blemishes;  tarn: 
him;  aham:  I;  brahmanam:  a  brahmin;  brumi:  call 

He  has  got  rid  of  all  fetters.  In  consequence,  he  is  free  of  trepi¬ 
dation  and  is  fearless.  He  has  travelled  beyond  all  bonds.  Dis¬ 
engaged  from  bonds,  he  is  no  longer  tied  to  the  world.  Such  a 
person  I  describe  as  a  brahmana. 
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Commentary 

sabba  sannojanam  chetva :  Having  got  rid  of  all  the  ten  fetters  which 
are: 

(1)  personality-belief  (sakkdya-ditthi) ; 

(2)  skeptical  doubt  (i vicikkicha)', 

(3)  clinging  to  mere  rules  and  ritual  (silabbata-pardmdsa)\ 

(4)  sensuous  craving  ( kdma-rdga)\ 

(5)  ill-will  ( vydpada)\ 

(6)  craving  for  fine-material  existence  ( rupa-rdga ); 

(7)  craving  for  immaterial  existence  (< arupa-rdga)\ 

(8)  conceit  ( mdna ); 

(9)  restlessness  ( uddhacca ); 

(10)  ignorance  ( avijjd ). 

The  first  five  of  these  are  called  ‘lower  fetters’  ( orambhagiya-samyo - 
jana ),  as  they  tie  to  the  sensuous  world.  The  latter  five  are  called 
‘higher  fetters’  ( uddhambhdglya-samyojana ),  as  they  tie  to  the  higher 
worlds,  i.e.,  the  fine-material  and  immaterial  world. 


sangatigam :  The  four  forms  of  grasping,  namely,  lust,  wrong  view, 
clinging  to  precepts  and  rituals  and  holding  a  substantial  first  position 
0 attavdda ). 


na  paritassati :  does  not  tremble;  is  not  agitated.  Agitation  comes  to 
those  who  are  still  mired  in  the  worldly.  Those  who  have  gone  beyond 
the  worldly  have  not  trepidation;  they  are  fearless. 
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A  Brahmana  Is  He  Who  Has  No  Hatred 

26  (15)  The  Story  of  a  Tug  of  War  (Verse  398) 

This  religious  instruction  was  given  by  the  Buddha  while  he 
was  in  residence  at  Jetavana  with  reference  to  two  brahmins. 

The  story  goes  that  one  of  these  two  Brahmins  had  an  ox 
named  Little  Red,  Culla  Rohita,  and  the  other  had  an  ox  named 
Big  Red,  Maha  Rohita.  One  day  they  fell  to  arguing  about  the 
comparative  strength  of  their  respective  oxen,  saying,  “My  ox 
is  the  strong  one!  my  ox  is  the  strong  one!  “  When  they  were 
tired  of  arguing,  they  said,  “What  is  the  use  of  our  arguing 
about  it?  We  can  find  out  by  driving  the  two  oxen.”  Accord¬ 
ingly  they  went  to  the  bank  of  the  river  Aciravati,  loaded  their 
cart  with  sand,  and  yoked  up  their  oxen.  At  that  moment  some 
monks  came  to  the  bank  of  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  bathing. 
The  Brahmins  whipped  up  their  oxen,  but  the  cart  stirred  not  an 
inch.  Suddenly  the  straps  and  the  thongs  broke.  The  Monks 
saw  the  whole  proceeding,  and  when  they  returned  to  the  mon¬ 
astery,  told  the  Buddha  all  about  it.  Said  the  Buddha,  “Monks, 
those  are  the  external  straps  and  thongs,  which  whoso  may  cut. 
But  a  monk  must  cut  the  internal  strap  of  anger  and  the  thong 
of  Craving.”  So  saying,  he  pronounced  the  following  Stanza. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  398) 

nandhim  varattam  sahanukkamam  sanddmam  chetvd 

•  •  •  • 

ukkhittapaligham  buddham  tarn  aham  brdhmanam  brumi 

nandhim :  the  strap  of  hatred;  varattam:  the  thong  of  crav¬ 
ing;  sahanukkamam  sanddmam :  the  major  shackle  along 
with  its  links;  chetvd :  having  several;  ukkhittapaligham : 
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lifted  the  cross-bar;  buddham :  become  aware  of  reality; 
tarn :  that  person;  aham :  I;  brdhmanam  brumi :  described  as 
the  brahmana 

He  has  got  rid  of  the  strap  of  ill-will.  He  has  freed  himself  from 
the  thong  of  craving.  He  has  escaped  the  large  shackle  breaking 
all  its  links.  These  are  the  false  views  that  curb  the  people.  He 
has  taken  off  the  crossbar  of  ignorance.  He  has  become  aware 
of  the  four  noble  truths.  That  person,  I  describe  as  a  brahmana. 

Commentary 

In  this  verse  the  seeker  after  truth  is  compared  to  a  person  who  tends  an 
ox  and  a  cart. 

nandhim :  strap  in  the  cart  analogy.  In  the  quest  for  spiritual  liberation 
it  is  that  which  ties  and  binds  a  person. 

varattam :  thong  in  the  analogy  of  the  cart  and  ox.  It  is  craving  in  the 
spiritual  quest  as  it  entraps. 

sandamam  sahanukkamam:  In  the  analogy  of  the  cart  and  ox,  these 
expressions  refer  to  cord  together  with  the  bridle.  In  the  spiritual  quest, 
these  represent  the  sixty-two  wrong  views. 

Buddha’s  attitude  to  what  He  hears :  This  verse,  and  many  others, 
came  to  be  spoken  with  regard  to  events  the  Buddha  was  informed  of. 
In  the  Buddha’s  method  of  communication  He  makes  use  of  any  event 
of  incident  that  is  likely  to  profit  the  listeners. 

One  day,  as  the  Buddha  entered  Savatthi  for  alms,  He  saw  some  chil¬ 
dren  catching  fish  and  killing  them  in  a  dried  up  reservoir,  not  far  from 
the  Jetavana  Monastery.  The  Buddha  went  up  to  the  children  and 
asked,  “Children,  do  you  fear  suffering,  and  do  you  dislike  suffering?” 
“Yes,  Venerable,  we  fear  suffering,  and  we  dislike  suffering,”  said  the 
children.  The  Buddha  said,  “If  you  fear  and  dislike  suffering,  do  not  do 
any  evil  act,  whether  in  the  open  or  in  secrecy.  If  you  do  an  evil  act 
now,  or  in  the  future,  you  will  have  no  escape  from  suffering,  even  if 
you  try  to  run  away  from  it.” 
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A  Brahmana  Is  He  Who  Is  Patient 

26  (1 6)  The  Story  of  the  Patient  Subduing  the  Insolent  (Verse  399) 

This  religious  instruction  was  given  by  the  Buddha  while  He 
was  in  residence  at  Veluvana,  with  reference  to  Akkosa 
Bharadvaja. 

For  Akkosa  Bharadvaja  had  a  brother  named  Bharadvaja,  and  a 
wife  named  DhananjanI,  who  had  attained  the  fruit  of  conver¬ 
sion.  Whenever  she  sneezed  or  coughed  or  stumbled,  she 
would  breathe  forth  the  solemn  utterance,  “Praise  be  to  Him 
that  is  highly  exalted,  all- worthy,  supremely  enlightened!”  One 
day,  while  distribution  of  food  to  Brahmans  was  in  progress, 
she  stumbled,  and  immediately  breathed  forth  that  solemn  ut¬ 
terance  as  usual  with  a  loud  voice. 

The  Brahman  was  greatly  angered  and  said  to  himself,  “No 
matter  where  it  may  be,  whenever  this  vile  woman  stumbles, 
she  utters  the  praise  of  this  shaveling  monkling  in  this  fash¬ 
ion.”  And  he  said  to  her,  “Now,  vile  woman,  I  will  go  and 
worst  that  Teacher  of  yours  in  an  argument.”  His  wife  replied, 
“By  all  means  go,  Brahman;  I  have  never  seen  the  man  who 
could  worst  the  Buddha  in  an  argument.  Nevertheless,  go  ask 
the  Buddha  a  question.”  The  Brahman  went  to  the  Buddha  and, 
without  even  saluting  him,  stood  on  one  side  and  asked  Him  a 
question,  pronouncing  the  following  Stanza, 

What  must  one  destroy  to  live  at  ease?  What  must 
one  destroy  no  more  to  sorrow? 

Of  what  single  condition  do  you  recommend  the 
destruction,  Gotama? 

In  answer,  the  Buddha  pronounced  the  following  Stanza, 
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Let  a  man  destroy  anger,  and  he  will  live  at  ease; 
let  him  destroy  anger,  and  he  will  no  more  sorrow. 
Poisonous  is  the  root  of  anger,  and  sweet  is  the  top, 
brahman. 

Therefore  the  noble  applaud  the  destruction  of  anger, 
for  when  this  is  destroyed,  there  is  no  more  sorrow. 

The  brahman  believed  in  the  Buddha,  retired  from  the  world, 
and  attained  arahatship. 

Now  his  younger  brother,  who  was  called  Akkosa  Bharadvaja, 
heard  the  report,  “Your  brother  has  retired  from  the  world,” 
and  greatly  angered  thereat,  went  and  abused  the  Buddha  with 
wicked,  ugly  words.  But  the  Buddha  subdued  him  too  by  em¬ 
ploying  the  illustration  of  the  hard  food  given  to  strangers,  and 
he  too  believed  in  the  Buddha,  retired  from  the  world,  and  at¬ 
tained  arahatship.  Likewise  Akkosa  Bharadvaja’s  two  younger 
brothers,  Sundarl  Bharadvaja  and  Bilangika  Bharadvaja, 
abused  the  Buddha,  but  the  Buddha  subdued  them,  and  they 
too  retired  from  the  world  and  attained  arahatship. 

One  day  in  the  hall  of  truth  the  monks  began  the  following  dis¬ 
cussion:  “How  wonderful  are  the  virtues  of  the  Buddhas!  Al¬ 
though  these  four  brothers  abused  the  Buddha,  the  Buddha, 
without  so  much  as  saying  a  word,  became  their  refuge.”  At 
that  moment  the  Buddha  drew  near.  “Monks,”  said  He,  “what 
is  the  subject  that  engages  your  attention  now  as  you  sit  here  all 
gathered  together?”  “Such  and  such,”  replied  the  monks.  Then 
said  the  Buddha,  “Monks,  because  I  possess  the  power  of  pa¬ 
tience,  because  I  am  without  sin  among  the  sinful,  therefore  am 
I  of  a  truth  the  refuge  of  the  multitude.” 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  399) 


yo  akkosam  vadhabandham  ca  aduttho  titikkhati  khanti- 
•/  •  •  •  • 

balam  baldmkam  tarn  aham  brdhmanam  brumi 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

yd:  if  some  person;  akkosam :  abuse;  vadhabandham  ca: 
torture,  imprisonment;  aduttho  titikkhati:  endures  without 
losing  one’s  temper;  khantibalam:  (who)  has  patience  as 
his  power;  balamkam:  and  his  army;  tarn:  him;  aham:  I; 
brdhmanam:  a  brahmin;  brumi:  call 

He  is  abused  and  insulted.  He  is  tortured,  imprisoned  and 
bound  up.  But  he  endures  all  these  without  being  provoked  or 
without  losing  his  temper.  Such  an  individual  who  has  patience 
as  his  power  and  his  army  I  describe  as  a  true  brahmano. 
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A  Brahmana  Is  He  Who  Is  Not  Wrathful 

26  (17)  The  Story  of  Sariputta  being  Reviled  by 

His  Mother  (Verse  400) 

At  that  time,  so  the  story  goes,  the  Venerable  Sariputta,  accom¬ 
panied  by  five  hundred  monks,  while  making  his  round  for 
alms  in  the  village  of  Nalaka,  came  to  the  door  of  his  mother’s 
house.  His  mother  provided  him  with  a  seat,  and  as  she  served 
him  with  food,  abused  him  roundly,  saying,  “Ho,  eater  of  leav¬ 
ings!  Failing  to  get  leavings  of  sour  rice-gruel,  you  therefore 
go  from  house  to  house  among  strangers,  licking  off  the  back 
of  a  ladle  such  sour  rice-gruel  as  clings  to  it!  And  for  this  you 
renounced  eighty  billion  of  wealth  and  became  a  monk!  You 
have  ruined  me!  Eat  now!”  Likewise  when  she  gave  food  to  the 
monks,  she  said,  “So  you  are  the  men  who  have  made  my  son 
your  own  page-boy!  Eat  now!”  The  Venerable  took  the  food 
and  returned  to  the  monastery. 

Venerable  Rahula  invited  the  Buddha  to  eat.  Said  the  Buddha, 
“Rahula,  where  did  you  go?”  “To  the  village  where  my  grand¬ 
mother  lives,  Venerable.”  “And  what  did  your  grandmother 
say  to  your  preceptor?”  “Venerable,  my  grandmother  abused 
my  preceptor  roundly.”  “What  did  she  say?”  “This  and  that, 
Venerable.”  “And  what  reply  did  your  preceptor  make?”  “He 
made  no  reply,  Venerable.” 

When  the  monks  heard  this,  they  began  to  talk  about  it  in  the 
hall  of  truth.  Said  they,  “Brethren,  how  wonderful  are  the  qual¬ 
ities  of  the  Venerable  Sariputta!  Even  when  his  mother  abused 
him  in  this  fashion,  he  never  got  a  bit  angry.”  The  Buddha 
drew  near  and  asked  the  monks,  “Monks,  what  is  the  subject 
that  engages  your  attention  now  as  you  sit  here  all  gathered  to- 
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gether?”  “Such  and  such.”  Then  said  the  Buddha,  “Monks, 
they  that  have  rid  themselves  of  the  evil  passions  are  free  from 
anger.” 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  400) 

akkodhanam  vatavantam  silavantam  anussutam  dantam 

•  •  •  •  • 

antimasanram  tarn  aham  brahmanam  brumi 

•  •  •  •  • 

akkodhanam :  free  of  anger;  vatavantam :  mindful  of  his 
duties  and  observances;  silavantam :  disciplined  in  terms  of 
virtuous  behaviour;  anussutam  with  no  craving  flowing 
out;  dantam :  restrained;  antimasanram :  inhabiting  the 
final  body;  tarn:  him;  aham :  I;  brahmanam :  a  brahmin; 
brumi :  call 

He  is  free  of  anger.  He  carefully  performs  his  religious  duties 
and  is  mindful  of  the  observances.  He  is  disciplined  in  terms  of 
virtuous  behaviour.  He  is  restrained.  This  is  the  final  body  he 
will  occupy  as  he  has  ended  his  cycle  of  births.  I  call  that  per¬ 
son  a  brahmana. 


Commentary 

The  story  of  Sariputta :  A  name  that  inspires  many  in  the  Buddhist 
World  is  Sariputta.  Sariputta  was  the  foremost  of  the  two  chief  disci¬ 
ples  of  the  Blessed  One.  If  Ananda,  the  constant  attendant  on  the 
Buddha,  is  called  the  Treasurer  of  the  Dhamma,  as  he  was  well  known 
for  retentiveness  of  memory,  so  Sariputta  is  known  as  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Dhamma.  In  teaching  and  for  wisdom  he  was  second 
only  to  the  Buddha. 

Often  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  preach  whenever  the  Blessed  One  re¬ 
quired  rest.  Once,  a  brahmin  gave  him  a  severe  blow  to  test  his  capac- 
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ity  for  patience.  He  was  unmoved.  Then  the  brahmin  asked  for  forgive¬ 
ness  which  was  readily  given.  Thereafter  the  brahmin  wished  him  to 
partake  the  midday  meal,  which  offer  was  also  readily  accepted.  Could 
such  conduct  be  equalled  save  by  the  Blessed  One  Himself?  His  atti¬ 
tude  to  a  seven-year-old  samanera  is  most  touching.  It  speaks  volumes 
for  his  modesty.  Once  he  was  going  about  with  a  corner  of  his  under¬ 
garment  trailing  contrary  to  Vinaya  rules.  The  samanera  pointed  this 
out  to  him.  He  promptly  thanked  him  in  salutation  and  put  the  matter 
right.  He  had  a  special  regard  for  Rahula  and  his  mother  Rahulamata. 
When  the  latter  was  suffering  from  flatulence,  he  was  responsible  for 
getting  a  particular  mango  juice  to  serve  as  a  medicine.  When  she  was 
suffering  from  some  stomach  ailment  he  obtained  from  king  Pasenadi 
some  rice  mixed  with  ghee  and  flavoured  with  red  fish  to  serve  as  a 
cure. 


When  Anathapindika  the  treasurer  lay  dying,  he  visited  him  with 
Ananda  and  preached  to  him  the  sermon  called  Anathapindikovada 
Sutta. 


He  was  named  after  his  mother,  Sari  the  Brahamin  lady.  It  was  written 
that  the  two  Chief  Disciples  should  predecease  the  Buddha.  Following 
custom  Sariputta  went  to  his  mother’s  residence  at  Nalagamaka  (Na- 
landa)  after  paying  obeisance  to  the  Buddha.  It  was  on  this  occasion  he 
is  said  to  have  remarked  that  his  mortal  eyes  would  never  behold  the 
august  feet  of  his  Master  again.  Samsaric  existence  was  over.  At  the 
sick  bed,  his  brother  Cunda  Samanuddesa  attended  on  him. 

It  was  on  this  last  visit  that  the  conversion  of  his  diehard  Hindu  mother 
took  place  when  the  four  guardian  deities  of  the  deva  realm  Sakka  and 
Maha  Brahma  each  in  turn,  flooding  the  place  with  increasing  bril¬ 
liance  of  light,  visited  him  on  his  sick  bed. 
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He  Is  A  Brahmana  Who  Clings  Not 

To  Sensual  Pleasures 

26  (18)  The  Story  of  Nun  Uppalavanna  (Verse  401) 

This  religious  instruction  was  given  by  the  Buddha  while 
He  was  in  residence  at  Jetavana,  with  reference  to  the  nun 
Uppalavanna.  The  story  has  been  related  at  length  in  the 
Commentary  on  the  Stanza  beginning  with  the  words,  ‘As 
sweet  as  honey  thinks  a  fool  an  evil  deed.’  For  it  is  there 
said: 


Some  time  later,  the  throng  in  the  hall  of  truth  began  the  fol¬ 
lowing  discussion:  “To  be  sure  those  that  have  rid  themselves 
of  the  Depravities  gratify  their  passions.  Why  should  they  not? 
For  they  are  not  Kolapa-trees  or  ant-hills,  but  are  living  crea¬ 
tures  with  bodies  of  moist  flesh.  Therefore  they  also  like  the 
pleasures  of  love.”  At  that  moment  the  Buddha  drew  near. 
“Monks,”  He  inquired,  “what  is  the  subject  that  engages  your 
attention  now  as  you  sit  here  all  gathered  together?”  “Such  and 
such,”  was  the  reply.  Said  the  Buddha,  “No,  monks,  they  that 
have  rid  themselves  of  the  depravities  neither  like  the  pleasures 
of  love  nor  gratify  their  passions.  For  even  as  a  drop  of  water 
which  has  fallen  upon  a  lotus-leaf  does  not  cling  thereto  or  re¬ 
main  thereon,  but  rolls  over  and  falls  off,  even  as  a  grain  of 
mustard- seed  does  not  cling  to  the  point  of  a  needle  or  remain 
thereon,  but  rolls  over  and  falls  off,  precisely  so  two-fold  love 
clings  not  to  the  heart  of  one  that  has  rid  himself  of  the  deprav¬ 
ities  or  remains  there.”  And  joining  the  connection,  He 
preached  the  Dhamma  with  a  stanza. 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  401) 

pokkharapatte  vdri  iva  dragge  sasapo  iva  so 
kdmesu  na  limpati  tarn  aham  brahmanam  brumi 

i.  •  •  •  • 

pokkharapatte'.  on  the  lotus  leaf;  vdri  iva\  like  the  water; 
dragge :  on  the  tip  of  a  needle;  sasapo  iva :  like  a  mustard 
seed;  so:  if  someone;  kdmesu :  in  sensual  pleasures;  na 
limpati :  is  not  attached;  tarn :  him;  aham :  I;  brahmanam 
brumi  call  a  brahmana 

The  water  does  not  get  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  lotus  leaf. 
The  mustard  seed  does  not  get  attached  to  the  point  of  a  needle. 
In  the  same  way,  the  wise  one’s  mind  does  not  get  attached  to 
sensual  pleasures.  Such  a  non-attached  person  I  describe  as  the 
true  brahmana. 


Commentary 

Story  of  Nun  Uppalavanna:  Uppalavanna  was  born  in  a  wealthy  fam¬ 
ily  and  was  named  after  the  lotus  flower  -  Uppala-Vanna. 


When  she  came  of  age,  proposals  for  marriage  came  from  all  quarters 
and  the  harassed  father  did  not  wish  to  offend  any  suitor  by  a  refusal. 
To  the  father,  ordination  in  the  noble  Sangha  was  the  only  solution. 


The  daughter,  true  to  her  destiny,  agreed.  Upon  being  ordained  she  was 
kept  in  charge  of  the  convocation  room  where  the  nuns  assembled  for 
the  confession  of  lapses.  She  had  to  tend  the  lamps.  She  observed  that 
the  light  was  sustained  by  the  wick  and  the  oil. 


Sometimes,  the  light  goes  out  by  going  short  of  either  or  by  a  gust  of 
wind.  So  life  was  due  to  kammic  force.  This  kept  her  thinking  till  she 
became  an  arahat.  She  remembered  her  former  lives. 
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It  was  while  living  alone  in  a  forest,  a  young  shepherd  named  Nanda,  a 
kinsman  of  hers,  got  infatuated  with  her  and  committed  a  sexual  of¬ 
fence  as  soon  as  she  returned  from  a  round  of  alms.  Coming  from  the 
noon  day  glare  to  the  dark  cave  where  her  abode  was,  she  could  not  see 
and  hence,  she  was  taken  by  surprise  despite  her  protests.  He  commit¬ 
ted  the  dire  deed  and  was  immediately  born  in  the  hell  ( niraya )  when 
the  earth  yawned  and  swallowed  the  foolish  young  man.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  dead  before  the  yawning  of  the  earth. 

It  was  after  this  incident  the  Blessed  One  prohibited  the  female  disci¬ 
ples  of  the  noble  Sangha  from  living  in  isolation  in  the  forest. 

Not  long  afterwards,  the  Buddha,  addressing  the  monks,  declared 
Uppala  Vanna  Maha  Theri  was  foremost  for  psychic  power  as 
Venerable  Maha  Moggallana  was  among  the  Maha  arahats. 
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A  Brahmana  Is  He  Who  Has  Laid 

The  Burden  Aside 

26  (1 9)  The  Story  of  a  Slave  who  Laid  Down  His  Burden  (Verse  402) 

The  story  goes  that  at  a  time  previous  to  the  promulgation  of 
the  precept  forbidding  the  admission  of  runaway  slaves  to  the 
Sangha,  a  certain  slave  of  this  Brahman  ran  away,  was  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  Sangha,  and  attained  arahatship.  The  brahman 
searched  everywhere,  but  failed  to  find  his  slave.  One  day,  as 
the  former  slave  was  entering  the  city  with  the  Buddha,  the 
brahman  saw  him  in  the  gateway,  and  took  firm  hold  of  his 
robe.  The  Buddha  turned  around  and  asked,  “What  do  you 
mean  by  this,  brahman?”  “This  is  my  slave,  Sir  Gotama.”  “His 
burden  has  fallen  from  him,  Brahman.”  When  the  Buddha  said, 
“His  burden  has  fallen  from  him,”  the  Brahman  understood  at 
once  that  his  meaning  was,  “He  is  an  arahat.”  Therefore,  he  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Buddha  again,  saying,  “Is  that  so,  Sir  Gotama?” 
“Yes,  Brahman,”  replied  the  Buddha,  “his  burden  has  fallen 
from  him.” 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  402) 

yd  idha  eva  attano  dukkhassa  khayam  pajdndti  panna- 

bhdram  visamyuttam  tarn  aham  brdhmanam  briimi 

•  •  */  ••  •  •• 

yd:  if  some  one;  idha  eva :  in  this  life  itself;  attano :  one’s; 

dukkhassa  khayam :  the  end  of  suffering;  pajdndti :  knows 

fully;  pannabharam :  unburdened;  visamyuttam :  (and  is) 

freed  from  defilements;  tarn:  that  person;  aham :  I; 

brdhmanam :  a  true  brahmana  brumi :  declare 

•  •  • 
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He  has  become  aware,  in  this  world  itself,  the  ending  of  suffer¬ 
ing.  He  is  unburdened:  he  has  put  down  the  load.  He  has  got 
disengaged  from  the  bonds  that  held  him.  I  call  that  kind  of 
person  a  true  brahmana. 


Commentary 

This  verse  refers  to  an  instance  of  Buddha  extending  His  assistance  to  a 
run-away  slave  who  later  became  an  arahat.  The  Buddha  had  provided 
support  to  several  slaves  both  men  and  women,  who,  through  his  En¬ 
lightened  guidance,  reached  Nibbana.  One  of  them  is  Punna.  Punna 
was  a  servant  girl  employed  in  the  house  of  a  millionaire  of  Rajagaha. 
One  night  after  pounding  paddy,  she  got  out  into  the  yard,  and  saw  sev¬ 
eral  monks  out  at  night.  Next  morning,  she  prepared  a  rice  cake,  baked 
it,  and  took  it  with  her  to  eat  on  her  way  to  the  well. 

That  day  the  Buddha,  on  His  round  for  alms,  came  to  the  same  road, 
and  saw  Punna  with  a  pot  in  her  hand.  She  offered  the  Buddha  her  rice 
cake  which  the  Buddha  readily  accepted.  She  was  wondering  whether 
the  Buddha  would  throw  it  away  and  take  His  meal  in  a  palace  or  a 
millionaire’s  house.  But  the  Buddha  sat  there  itself  by  the  roadside  on  a 
mat  laid  by  the  Venerable  Ananda,  and  partook  of  the  rice  cake  for  His 
breakfast. 

The  Buddha  explained  to  her  that  the  monks  were  awake  at  night  on 
their  religious  duties,  and  preached  to  her  the  doctrine.  At  the  end  of 
the  preaching,  Punna  realized  the  fruit  of  sotapatti. 

Another  servant  who  became  an  arahat  through  Buddha’s  guidance 
was  Rajjumala,  who  was  employed  in  a  house  in  the  village  of  Gaya, 
where  she  was  subject  to  constant  harassing  and  humiliation  by  her 
mistress.  The  mistress  used  to  pull  her  by  her  hair  and  beat  her.  In  or¬ 
der  to  escape  such  beating,  she  shaved  off  her  hair,  but  the  mistress  tied 
a  rope  round  her  head  and  pulled  her  about.  She  came  to  be  called 
Rajjumala  (one  who  has  a  rope  as  a  garland)  as  she  had  a  rope  round 
her  head. 
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Being  fed  up  with  this  life  under  her  mistress,  Rajjumala  left  the  house 
as  if  she  were  going  to  bring  water,  but  went  to  the  forest  and  tried  to 
hang  herself.  However,  the  Buddha,  who  saw  her  potentiality  to  realize 
the  fruit  of  sotapatti,  arrived  at  the  spot,  and  preached  to  her.  She  real¬ 
ized  the  fruit  of  sotapatti,  and  went  home,  where  she  related  the  story 
of  her  meeting  the  Buddha. 

The  mistress,  with  her  father-in-law,  came  and  met  the  Buddha,  and 
conducted  Him  to  their  house,  and  offered  alms.  The  Buddha  preached 
to  them  and  said  how  Rajjumala  in  a  previous  birth  used  to  ill-treat  her 
present  mistress  of  the  house.  Rajjumala  was  freed  and  adopted  as  a 
daughter  by  the  father-in-law  of  her  mistress.  After  her  death,  she  was 
born  in  the  Tavatimsa  heaven. 
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A  Brahmana  Is  He  Who  Has  Reached 

His  Ultimate  Goal 

26  (20)  Khema  the  Wise  (Verse  403) 

This  religious  instruction  was  given  by  the  Buddha  while  He 
was  in  residence  on  Mount  Vulture  Peak,  with  reference  to  the 
nun  Khema. 

For  one  day,  immediately  after  the  first  watch,  Sakka,  king  of 
gods,  came  with  his  retinue  of  deities,  sat  down,  and  listened  to 
the  Buddha  as  he  discoursed  in  his  usual  pleasant  manner  on 
the  Dhamma.  At  that  moment  the  nun  Khema  said  to  herself,  I 
will  go  see  the  Buddha,”  and  drew  near  to  the  presence  of  the 
Buddha.  But  when  she  saw  Sakka,  she  saluted  the  Buddha, 
poised  in  the  air  as  she  was,  turned  around,  and  departed. 
Sakka  saw  her  and  asked  the  Buddha,  “Who  was  that,  Venera¬ 
ble,  that  drew  near  to  your  presence,  and  then,  poised  in  the  air 
as  she  was,  saluted  you  and  turned  around  and  departed?”  The 
Buddha  replied,  “That,  great  king,  was  my  daughter  Khlma, 
possessed  of  great  wisdom,  knowing  well  what  is  the  path  and 
what  is  not  the  path.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  403) 

gambhirapahham  medhavim  maggamaggam  kovidam 

uttamattham  anuppattam  tarn  aham  brdhmanam  brumi 

•  ••  •  •• 

gambhirapahham:  of  deep  wisdom;  medhavim’.  full  of 

insight;  maggamaggam :  discriminating  the  right  and  the 

wrong  paths;  kovidam’.  capable  of,  uttamattham’.  highest 

state;  anuppattam  (who  has)  reached;  tarn:  him;  aham:  I; 

brdhmanam:  a  brahmana;  brumi:  declare 

•  •  •  ' 
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He  possesses  profound  wisdom.  He  is  full  of  insight.  He  is  cap¬ 
able  of  discriminating  the  right  path  from  the  wrong  path.  He 
has  reached  the  highest  state.  I  call  that  person  a  true  brahmana. 

Commentary 

The  story  of  Khema  :  Khema  was  born  in  a  princely  family  at  Sagala  by 
the  name  of  Khema.  The  colour  of  her  complexion  was  that  of  gold.  She 
was  beautiful.  She  married  King  Bimbisara  of  Kosala.  She  was  reluctant, 
however,  to  visit  the  Buddha,  for  fear  that  the  Blessed  One  would  moral¬ 
ise  on  the  fleeting  nature  of  beauty. 

Every  time  she  visited  the  temple  she  dodged  the  Buddha.  One  day  the 
king  got  his  men  to  take  her  willy-nilly  to  the  Buddha.  On  her  arrival,  the 
Buddha  created  a  phantom  of  unsurpassing  beauty  to  attend  on  Him. 
Khema  was  struck  by  her  beauty.  While  she  was  thus  engaged  she  felt 
that  beauty  could  only  beguile.  The  Buddha  made  the  figure  to  go 
through  youth  middle  age,  old  age  and  thereafter  to  extreme  old  age  de¬ 
void  of  everything  worthwhile.  Beauty  thus  gave  way  to  hideousness.  It 
was  a  graphic  picture.  Khema  understood  the  meaning  and  felt  what  was 
in  store  for  her.  Anicca,  dukkha  and  anatta:  in  other  words,  transiency 
and  sorrow  -  without  any  lasting  entity  called  a  soul. 

To  a  mind  thus  prepared  the  Buddha  preached.  The  seeds  fell  on  good 
ground.  She  entered  the  stream  of  sainthood  ( sotapanna ).  The  Buddha  il¬ 
lustrated  His  sermon  by  bringing  before  her  mind  the  lesson  of  the  spider 
and  the  web.  As  soon  as  a  fly  strikes  a  web,  the  spider  by  the  motion  thus 
generated  takes  it  as  a  signal  and  attacks  and  devours  the  fly.  This  goes 
on.  The  spider  becomes  wedded  to  the  web.  So  are  human  beings  wedded 
to  passion  and  lust.  Her  mind  saw  all.  She  became  an  arahat.  She  asked 
permission  from  the  king  for  her  ordination.  The  king,  himself  a  budding 
saint,  readily  consented.  One  day  god  Mara,  in  the  guise  of  a  young  man, 
tempted  Khema.  The  man  met  with  a  rebuff.  His  discomfiture  was  com¬ 
plete.  He  took  to  flight.  One  night  Khema  thought  of  visiting  the  Buddha. 
But  the  Buddha  was  with  Sakka,  king  of  the  deities.  Rather  than  disturb 
the  Buddha,  Khema  wheeled  round  in  the  air  and  disappeared. 

Sakka,  on  seeing  the  vision,  was  soon  enlightened  on  the  matter  by  the 
Buddha.  The  Buddha,  addressing  the  monks  and  the  laity,  declared 
Khema  was,  among  the  female  disciples,  the  most  eminent  in  wisdom. 
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A  Brahmana  Is  He  Who  Has  No 

Intimacy  With  Any 

26  (21 )  The  Story  of  The  Monk  and  the  Goddess 

(Verse  404) 

This  verse  was  spoken  by  the  Buddha  while  He  was  in  resi¬ 
dence  at  Jetavana,  with  reference  to  Venerable  Tissa  who 
dwelt  in  a  mountain  cave  -  Pabbharavdsi  Tissa  Thera. 

Monk  Tissa,  after  taking  a  subject  of  meditation,  went  to  a 
mountainside.  There  he  found  a  cave  which  suited  him  and  he 
spent  the  three  months  of  the  rainy  season  in  that  cave.  He 
went  to  the  village  for  alms-food  every  morning.  In  the  village, 
there  was  a  certain  elderly  woman  who  regularly  offered  him 
alms-food.  In  the  cave  there  also  lived  a  guardian  spirit.  As 
Tissa  was  one  whose  practice  of  morality  was  pure,  she  found 
it  difficult  to  remain  in  the  same  cave,  as  he  was  a  noble  monk. 
At  the  same  time,  she  did  not  have  the  courage  to  ask  him  to 
leave  the  place.  So  she  thought  of  a  plan  that  would  enable  her 
to  find  fault  with  the  monk  and  thus  cause  him  to  leave  the 
cave. 

The  spirit  decided  to  possess  the  youngest  son  of  the  woman  to 
whose  house  Tissa  usually  went  for  his  alms-food.  She  caused 
the  boy  to  behave  in  a  peculiar  way,  turning  his  head  back¬ 
wards,  and  rolling  his  wide  open  eyes.  When  the  woman  saw 
what  had  happened,  she  screamed  and  the  spirit  said,  “I  have 
possessed  your  son.  Let  your  monk  wash  his  feet  with  water 
and  sprinkle  that  water  on  the  head  of  your  son.  Only  then  will 
I  release  your  son.”  The  next  day,  when  the  monk  came  to  her 
house  for  alms-food,  she  did  what  was  demanded  by  the  spirit 
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and  the  boy  was  left  in  peace.  The  spirit  went  back  to  the  cave 
and  waited  at  the  entrance  for  the  monk.  When  Tissa  returned, 
she  revealed  herself  and  said,  “I  am  the  spirit  guarding  this 
cave,  O’  you  exorcist,  don’t  enter  this  cave.”  The  monk  knew 
that  he  had  lived  a  virtuous  life  from  the  day  he  had  become  a 
monk,  so  he  replied  that  he  had  not  broken  the  precept  of  ab¬ 
staining  from  practicing  exorcism  or  witchcraft.  Then  she  ac¬ 
cused  Tissa  of  having  treated  the  young  boy  possessed  by  a 
spirit  at  the  house  of  the  elderly  woman.  But  the  monk  re¬ 
flected  that  he  had  not  practiced  exorcism  and  realised  that 
even  the  spirit  could  find  no  fault  with  him.  That  gave  him  a 
delightful  satisfaction  and  happiness;  he  attained  arahathood 
while  standing  at  the  entrance  to  the  cave. 

Since  Tissa  had  now  become  an  arahat,  he  told  the  spirit  that 
she  had  wrongly  accused  a  monk  like  him,  whose  virtue  was 
pure  and  spotless,  and  also  advised  her  not  to  cause  further  dis¬ 
turbances.  Tissa  continued  to  stay  in  the  cave  till  the  end  of  the 
vassa,  and  then  he  returned  to  the  Jetavana  Monastery.  When 
he  told  the  other  monks  about  his  encounter  with  the  spirit, 
they  asked  him  whether  he  had  been  angry  with  the  spirit  when 
he  was  forbidden  to  enter  the  cave.  He  answered  in  the  nega¬ 
tive.  The  other  monks  asked  the  Buddha,  “Venerable  Tissa 
claims  he  has  no  more  anger.  Is  it  true?”  The  Buddha  replied, 
“Monks,  Tissa  is  speaking  the  truth.  He  has  indeed  become  an 
arahat;  he  is  no  longer  attached  to  anyone;  he  has  no  reason  to 
get  angry  with  anyone.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  404) 

gahatthehi  andgarehi  ca  ubhayam  asamsattham 

dnokasdrim  appiccham  tam  aham  brdhmanam  brumi 
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gahatthehi :  with  laymen;  andgdrehi :  with  those  who  have 
renounced  the  world;  ca  ubhayam :  with  both  these  groups 
of  people;  asamsattham :  establishing  no  contact; 
dnokasarim :  not  given  to  ways  of  craving;  appiccham : 
contented  with  little;  tom:  him;  aham:  I;  brahmanam 
brumi :  call  a  brahamana. 

He  does  not  establish  extensive  contact  either  with  laymen  or 
with  the  homeless.  He  is  not  attached  to  the  way  of  life  of  the 
householder.  He  is  contented  with  the  bare  minimum  of  needs. 
I  call  that  kind  of  person  a  true  brahmana. 


Commentary 

In  Buddhist  literature  there  are  numerous  references  to  encounters  be¬ 
tween  Buddhist  monks  and  spirits  of  the  forest  and  the  wilderness. 
Forests  and  mountains  were  sought  after  by  monks  who  followed  the 
path  of  meditation  to  achieve  liberation.  In  some  of  these  encounters, 
spirits  are  recorded  to  have  been  quite  hostile.  The  discourse  entitled 
Karamya  Metta  Sutta.  The  chant  of  loving-compassion  was  created 
by  the  Buddha  as  a  means  of  bringing  about  rapport  and  harmony  be¬ 
tween  men  and  spirits. 
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A  Brahmana  Is  He  Who  Is  Absolutely  Harmless 

26  (22)  The  Story  of  the  Monk  and  the  Woman 

(Verse  405) 

This  verse  was  spoken  by  the  Buddha  while  He  was  in  resi¬ 
dence  at  Jetavana,  with  reference  to  a  certain  monk. 

It  appears  that  this  monk,  upon  receiving  a  meditation  topic 
from  the  Buddha,  retired  to  the  forest,  applied  himself  dili¬ 
gently  to  the  practice  of  meditation,  and  attained  arahatship. 
Thereupon  he  said  to  himself,  “I  will  inform  the  Buddha  of  the 
great  blessing  which  I  have  received,”  and  set  out  from  the  for¬ 
est.  Now  a  woman  living  in  a  certain  village  through  which  he 
passed,  had  just  had  a  quarrel  with  her  husband,  and  as  soon  as 
her  husband  was  out  of  the  house,  said  to  herself,  “I  will  return 
to  the  house  of  my  family.”  So  saying,  she  set  out  on  the  road. 
As  she  went  along  the  road,  she  saw  the  Venerable.  “Til  keep 
not  far  from  this  Venerable,”  thought  she,  and  followed  close 
behind  him.  The  Venerable  never  looked  at  her  at  all. 

When  her  husband  returned  home  and  saw  his  wife  nowhere 
about  the  house,  he  concluded  to  himself,  “She  must  have  gone 
to  the  village  where  her  family  lives,”  and  followed  after  her. 
When  he  saw  her,  he  thought  to  himself,  “It  cannot  be  that  this 
woman  would  enter  this  forest  all  by  herself;  in  whose  com¬ 
pany  is  she  going?  “  All  of  a  sudden  he  saw  the  Venerable. 
Thought  he,  “This  monk  must  have  taken  her  away  with  him,” 
and  went  up  to  the  monk  and  threatened  him.  Said  the  woman, 
“This  good  monk  never  so  much  as  looked  at  me  or  spoke  to 
me;  do  not  say  anything  to  him.”  Her  husband  replied,  to  you 
mean  to  tell  me  that  you  took  yourself  off  in  this  fashion?  I  will 
treat  him  as  you  alone  deserve  to  be  treated.”  And  in  a  burst  of 
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rage,  out  of  hatred  for  the  woman,  he  beat  the  Venerable 
soundly,  and  having  so  done,  took  the  woman  with  him  and  re¬ 
turned  home. 

The  Venerable’s  whole  body  was  covered  with  weals.  After  his 
return  to  the  monastery  the  monks  who  rubbed  his  body  no¬ 
ticed  the  weals  and  asked  him,  “What  does  this  mean?”  He  told 
them  the  whole  story.  Then  the  monks  asked  him,  “Brother, 
but  when  this  fellow  struck  you  thus,  what  did  you  say?  or  did 
you  get  angry?”  “No,  brethren,  I  did  not  get  angry.”  Thereupon 
the  monks  went  to  the  Buddha  and  reported  the  matter  to  Him, 
saying,  “Venerable,  when  we  asked  this  monk,  ‘Did  you  get 
angry?’  he  replied,  ‘No,  brethren,  I  did  not  get  angry.’  He  does 
not  speak  the  truth,  he  utters  falsehood.”  The  Buddha  listened 
to  what  they  had  to  say  and  then  replied,  “Monks,  they  that 
have  rid  themselves  of  the  evil  passions  have  laid  aside  the  rod; 
even  for  those  that  strike  them,  they  cherish  no  anger.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  405) 

yd  tasesu  thavaresu  ca  bhutesu  dandam  nidhaya 
na  hand  na  ghateti  tarn  aham  brdhmanam  brumi 

yd:  if  some  one;  tasesu:  that  become  frightened;  thavaresu: 
that  are  stubborn  and  unfrightened;  ca:  or;  bhutesu:  beings; 
dandam:  the  rod;  nidhaya:  having  set  aside;  na  hand:  does 
not  hurt;  na  ghateti:  or  does  not  get  anyone  else  to  hurt  or 
to  kill;  tarn:  him;  aham:  I;  brdhmanam:  a  true  brahmin; 
brumi:  I  call 

He  has  discarded  the  rod  and  set  aside  weapons.  He  hurts  nei¬ 
ther  the  frightened,  timid  beings,  nor  stubborn,  fearless  beings. 
I  call  that  person  a  brahmana. 
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Commentary 


tasesu :  Those  who  tremble  in  fear  and  those  who  are  in  trepidation  due 
to  fright  brought  about  by  craving. 

thavaresu :  Those  who  are  firm,  stable  and  unshaken,  since  they  have 
given  up  craving. 
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A  Brahmana  Is  He  Who  Is  Friendly 

Amongst  The  Hostile 

26  (23)  The  Story  of  The  Four  Novices  (Verse  406) 

This  verse  was  spoken  by  the  Buddha  while  He  was  in  resi¬ 
dence  at  Jetavana,  with  reference  to  four  novices. 

The  story  goes  that  the  wife  of  a  certain  brahmin  prepared  food 
for  four  specially  designated  monks,  and  said  to  the  brahmin 
her  husband,  “Go  to  the  monastery,  pick  out  four  old  brahmins, 
and  bring  them  here.”  The  brahmin  went  to  the  monastery  and 
brought  four  seven-year-old  novices  who  had  attained  arahat- 
ship,  Samkicca,  Pandita,  Sopaka,  and  Revata.  The  brahmin’s 
wife  had  expensive  seats  prepared  and  stood  waiting.  At  sight 
of  the  novices,  she  was  filled  with  rage,  and  sputtering  as  when 
salt  is  dropped  on  a  brazier,  she  said  to  her  husband,  “You  have 
gone  to  the  monastery  and  brought  back  with  you  four  young¬ 
sters  not  old  enough  to  be  your  grandsons.”  She  refused  to  let 
them  sit  on  the  seats  which  she  had  prepared,  but  spreading 
some  low  seats  for  them,  said  to  them,  “Sit  here!”  Then  she 
said  to  her  husband,  “Brahman,  go  look  out  some  old  brahmins 
and  bring  them  here.”  The  brahmin  went  to  the  monastery,  and 
seeing  Venerable  Sariputta,  took  him  back  home  with  him. 
When  the  Venerable  reached  the  house  and  saw  the  novices,  he 
asked,  “Have  these  brahmins  received  food?”  “No,  they  have 
received  no  food.”  Knowing  that  food  had  been  prepared  for 
just  four  persons,  he  said,  “Bring  me  my  bowl,”  and  taking  his 
bowl,  departed.  Said  the  brahmin’s  wife,  “It  must  be  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  eat;  go  quickly,  look  out  another  brahmin  and  bring 
him  here.”  The  brahmin  went  back  to  the  monastery  and 
brought  Venerable  Maha  Moggallana  back  home  with  him. 
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When  Venerable  Moggallana  the  Great  saw  the  novices,  he 
said  the  same  thing  as  had  Venerable  Sariputta,  and  taking  his 
bowl,  departed.  Then  said  the  brahmin’s  wife  to  her  husband, 
“These  Venerables  do  not  wish  to  eat;  go  to  the  brahmin’s  pale 
and  bring  back  with  you  a  single  old  brahmin.”  Sakka,  disguis¬ 
ing  himself  as  an  old  brahmin  worn  out  by  old  age,  went  to  the 
brahmin’s  pale  and  sat  down  in  the  most  conspicuous  seat  of 
the  brahmins.  When  the  brahmin  saw  him,  he  thought  to  him¬ 
self,  “Now  my  wife  will  be  delighted,”  and  saying,  “Come,  let 
us  go  home,”  he  took  him  and  went  back  home  with  him. 
When  the  brahmin’s  wife  saw  him,  her  heart  was  filled  with 
delight.  She  took  the  rugs  and  mats  which  were  spread  over 
two  seats,  spread  them  over  one,  and  said  to  him,  “Noble  Sir, 
sit  here.”  When  Sakka  entered  the  house,  he  saluted  the  four 
novices  with  the  five  rests,  and  finding  a  place  for  himself  at 
the  edge  of  the  seats  where  the  novices  were  sitting,  sat  down 
cross-legged  on  the  ground.  When  the  brahmin’s  wife  saw  him, 
she  said  to  the  brahmin,  “To  be  sure  you  have  brought  a  brah¬ 
min,  you  have  brought  back  with  you  one  old  enough  to  be 
your  father.  He  is  going  about  saluting  novices  young  enough 
to  be  his  grandsons.  What  use  have  we  for  him?  Put  him  out!” 

The  brahmin  seized  him  first  by  the  shoulder,  then  by  the  arm, 
finally  by  the  waist,  and  tried  his  best  to  drag  him  out,  but  he 
refused  to  stir  from  where  he  sat.  Then  the  brahmin’s  wife  said 
to  her  husband,  “Come,  brahmin,  you  take  hold  of  one  arm  and 
I  will  take  hold  of  the  other.”  So  the  brahmin  and  his  wife  both 
took  hold  of  his  two  arms,  belabored  him  about  the  back,  and 
dragged  him  through  the  door  out  of  the  house.  Nevertheless, 
Sakka  remained  sitting  in  the  same  place  in  which  he  had  sat 
before,  waving  his  hands  back  and  forth.  When  the  brahmin 
and  his  wife  returned  and  saw  him  sitting  in  the  very  same 
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place  in  which  he  had  sat  before,  they  screamed  screams  of  ter¬ 
ror  and  let  him  go. 


At  that  moment,  Sakka  made  known  his  identity.  Then  the 
brahmin  and  his  wife  gave  food  to  their  guests.  When  those 
five  persons  had  received  food,  they  departed.  One  of  the  nov¬ 
ices  broke  through  the  circular  peak  of  the  house,  the  second 
broke  through  the  front  part  of  the  roof,  the  third  broke  through 
the  back  part  of  the  roof,  the  fourth  plunged  into  the  earth, 
while  Sakka  departed  from  the  house  by  another  route.  Thus 
did  those  five  persons  depart  from  the  house  by  five  different 
routes.  From  that  time  on,  so  it  is  said,  that  house  was  known 
as  the  house  with  the  five  openings.  When  the  novices  returned 
to  the  monastery,  the  monks  asked  them,  “What  was  it  like?” 
“Pray  don’t  ask  us,”  replied  the  novices.  “But  were  you  not  an¬ 
gry  with  them  for  what  they  did?”  “No,  we  were  not  angry.” 
When  the  monks  heard  their  reply,  they  reported  the  matter  to 
the  Buddha,  saying,  “Venerable,  when  these  monks  say,  ‘We 
were  not  angry,’  they  say  what  is  not  true,  they  utter  false¬ 
hood.”  Said  the  Buddha,  “Monks,  they  that  have  rid  them¬ 
selves  of  the  evil  passions  oppose  not  them  by  whom  they  are 
opposed.” 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  406) 

viruddhesu  aviruddham  attadandesu  nibbutam 

•  •  • 

saddnesu  anaddnam  tarn  aham  brahmanam  brumi 

•  •  •  •  • 

viruddhesu:  among  those  who  are  hostile;  aviruddham :  not 

hostile;  attadandesu :  among  those  bearing  arms;  nibbutam’. 

peaceful;  saddnesu :  among  the  selfish;  anaddnam :  selfless; 

tarn:  him;  aham:  I;  brahmanam  brumi :  call  a  brahmana 
•  '  •  '  •  •  • 
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A  Brahmana  Is  He  Who  Has 
Discarded  All  Passions 

26  (24)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Maha  Panthaka  (Verse  407) 

This  verse  was  spoken  by  the  Buddha  while  He  was  in  resi¬ 
dence  at  Veluvana  Monastery,  with  reference  to  Venerable 
Maha  Panthaka. 

When  Culla  Panthaka  was  unable  to  learn  by  heart  a  single 
stanza  in  three  months,  Maha  Panthaka  expelled  him  from  the 
monastery  and  closed  the  door,  saying  to  him,  “You  lack  the 
capacity  to  receive  religious  instruction,  and  you  have  also 
fallen  away  from  the  enjoyments  of  the  life  of  a  householder. 
Why  should  you  continue  to  live  here  any  longer?  Depart 
hence.”  The  monks  began  a  discussion  of  the  incident,  saying, 
“Venerable  Maha  Panthaka  did  this  and  that.  Doubtless  anger 
springs  up  sometimes  even  within  those  who  have  rid  them¬ 
selves  of  the  Depravities.”  At  that  moment  the  Buddha  drew 
near  and  asked  them,  “Monks,  what  is  the  subject  that  engages 
your  attention  now  as  you  sit  here  all  gathered  together?” 
When  the  monks  told  him  the  subject  of  their  conversation,  he 
said,  “No,  monks,  those  who  have  rid  themselves  of  the  de¬ 
pravities  have  not  the  contaminations,  lust,  hatred,  and  delu¬ 
sion.  What  my  son  did  he  did  because  he  put  the  Dhamma,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Dhamma,  before  all  things  else.” 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  407) 

yassa  rdgo  ca  do  so  ca  memo  makkho  ca  draggd 
sdsapor'iva pdtito  tarn  aham  brdhmanam  brumi 
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yassa :  by  some  one;  rdgo  ca\  lust;  dosb  ca\  ill-will;  mdno : 
pride;  makkho  ca\  (and)  ingratitude;  dragga :  from  the  point 
of  a  needle;  sdsapo  iva :  like  a  seed  of  mustard;  pdtito : 
slipped;  tom:  him;  aham:  I;  brdhmanam  brumi :  declare  a 
brahmana 

His  mind  just  does  not  accept  such  evils  as  lust,  ill-will,  pride 
and  ingratitude.  In  this,  his  mind  is  like  the  point  of  a  needle 
that  just  does  not  grasp  a  mustard  seed.  An  individual  endowed 
with  such  a  mind  I  describe  as  a  brahmana. 


Commentary 


The  story  of  the  two  brother  monks'.  Maha  Panthaka  (Big  Road)  and 
Culla  Panthaka  (Small  Road).  Cullapanthaka  was  associated  with  his 
elder  brother  who  is  called  Maha  Panthaka.  As  both  were  born  on  the 
road  they  were  called  Panthaka.  Culla  Panthaka  was  distinguished 
from  all  the  maha  arahats  by  the  power  to  form  any  number  of  corpo¬ 
real  figures  by  psychic  power  and  also  by  his  ability  to  practice  mystic 
meditation  in  the  world  of  form. 


They  were  the  offspring  of  a  daughter  of  a  treasurer  entering  into  a 
clandestine  marriage  with  a  servant  of  her  father’s  household.  This  ex¬ 
plains  the  birth  of  the  first  child  while  the  expectant  mother  was  on  the 
way  to  meet  her  parents  with  her  paramour.  They  both  returned  home 
as  the  child  was  born  on  the  road.  This  was  repeated  in  the  case  of  the 
second  child  too.  The  elder  child  desired  to  enter  the  noble  Sangha.  He 
got  the  younger  brother  to  follow  him.  But  the  younger  brother  paid  no 
heed  to  reciting.  Venerable  brother  though  a  maha  arahat  having  to 
play  the  teacher  to  his  younger  brother  nearly  ended  badly.  Culla  Pan¬ 
thaka  was  asked  to  memorise  a  verse  of  four  lines  but  he  was  unable  to 
do  so  for  four  months  with  the  result  the  elder  brother  felt  that  he  was 
of  no  use  to  the  dispensation.  Culla  Panthaka  was  asked  to  quit. 
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So  crestfallen  Culla  Panthaka  was  sobbing  in  a  corner  of  the  temple. 
His  grief  was  all  the  more  when  his  elder  brother  made  preparations  to 
attend  an  almsgiving  to  many  monks,  with  Buddha  at  the  head,  by  JI- 
vaka  the  physician,  on  the  following  day  -  less  one  (meaning  himself) 


The  Buddha  came  to  his  rescue.  He  gave  him  a  piece  of  linen  of  spot¬ 
less  white  and  asked  him  to  stroke  it  facing  the  sun  saying  that  nothing 
is  so  clean  that  doesn’t  turn  impure.  The  words  were  Rajoharanam. 


In  due  course,  perspiration  from  the  palm  of  his  hand  made  the  cloth 
exceedingly  dirty.  The  universality  of  change  ( anicca )  which  is  the  key 
note  of  the  doctrine  of  Buddhism  was  grasped.  So  Culla  Panthaka  be¬ 
came  an  arahat. 


At  the  same  time,  the  latent  power  was  manifested.  He  got  the  psychic 
power  to  create  any  number  of  corporeal  figures  which  was  soon  put  to 
a  practical  test.  The  almsgiving  came  to  pass.  Buddha  promptly  put  His 
hand  over  the  bowl,  when  food  was  offered.  The  reason  was  that  Culla 
Panthaka,  who  was  left  out,  should  participate.  So  an  attendant  was 
sent  to  the  temple,  that  was  close  by,  to  fetch  him.  He  was  amazed  to 
see  in  the  temple  over  a  thousand  monks  all  looking  alike.  So  it  was 
duly  reported  to  Jlvaka  who  redirected  him  to  say  that  Culla  Panthaka 
was  expected.  On  the  second  visit  the  wonder  grew.  For  as  soon  as  the 
name  of  Culla  Panthaka  was  mentioned  all  the  monks  began  saying  “I 
am  Culla  Panthaka”.  In  the  meanwhile  the  alms-giving  was  held  up  by 
the  rapidly  developing  situation.  So  the  attendant  was  asked  by  Jlvaka 
as  directed  by  the  Buddha  to  go  again  and  this  time  to  catch  hold  of  the 
robe  of  the  first  monk  nearest  to  him  saying  that  the  Buddha  wants 
Culla  Panthaka.  When  this  was  done,  the  temple  appeared  deserted  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  monk  whose  robe  he  was  holding.  So  the  younger  brother 
took  his  due  place  in  the  almsgiving.  It  is  to  him  that  the  Blessed  One 
turned  to  tender  merit  by  a  short  sermon  called  punnanumodand  in 
Pali.  Afterwards  a  discussion  ensued  among  the  monks  about  the  feat 
of  the  Buddha. 
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A  Brahmana  Is  He  Who  Gives 

Offence  To  None 

26  (25)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Pilindavaccha  (Verse  408) 

This  verse  was  recited  by  the  Buddha  while  he  was  in  resi¬ 
dence  at  Veluvana,  with  reference  to  Venerable  Pilindavaccha. 

It  seems  that  this  elder  monk  was  in  the  habit  of  accosting  both 
laymen  and  monks  with  the  epithet  commonly  applied  only  to 
outcasts.  “Come,  vile  fellow!  Go,  vile  fellow,”  he  would  say  to 
everyone  he  met.  One  day  several  monks  complained  about  his 
conduct  to  the  Buddha,  saying,  “Venerable  Pilindavaccha  ac¬ 
costs  the  monks  with  an  epithet  applicable  only  to  outcasts.” 
The  Buddha  caused  him  to  be  summoned  before  him.  “Is  the 
charge  true,  Vaccha,”  said  the  Buddha,  “that  you  accost  the 
monks  with  an  epithet  applicable  only  to  outcasts?”  “Yes,  Ven¬ 
erable,”  replied  Pilindavaccha,  “the  charge  is  true.” 

The  Buddha  called  before  his  mind  the  previous  abodes  of  that 
elder  monk  and  said,  “Monks,  be  not  offended  with  the  Vener¬ 
able  Vaccha.  Monks,  it  is  not  because  Venerable  Vaccha  enter¬ 
tains  feelings  of  hatred  within  him,  that  he  accosts  his  brother 
monks  with  an  epithet  applicable  only  to  outcasts.  The  fact  is, 
the  Venerable  Vaccha  has  passed  through  five  hundred  states 
of  existence  and  in  every  one  of  these  states  of  existence  he 
was  reborn  in  the  family  of  a  brahmin.  The  use  of  this  epithet 
has  been  habitual  with  him  for  such  a  long  time  that  he  now  ap¬ 
plies  it  to  everyone  he  meets  simply  from  the  force  of  habit.  He 
that  has  rid  himself  of  the  evil  passions  never  makes  use  of 
words  that  are  harsh  and  cruel,  never  makes  use  of  words  that 
cut  hearers  to  the  quick.  It  is  solely  from  the  force  of  habit  that 
my  son  speaks  thus.” 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  408) 

ydya  kind  n  dbhisaje  akakkasam  vinndpanim  saccam 
giram  udiraye  tarn  aharn  brdhmanam  brumi 

ydya :  if  through  even  a  word;  kind :  anyone;  na  dbhisaje : 
does  not  provoke;  akakkasam :  not  harsh;  vinndpanim : 
well-meaning;  saccam  giram :  truthful  words;  udiraye:  if 
someone  utters;  tom:  him;  aham:  I;  brdhmanam  brumi : 
describe  as  a  brahmana 

His  speech  is  true.  His  words  are  well-meaning,  constructive 
and  not  harsh.  By  his  words  he  will  not  give  offence  to  anyone. 
Nor  will  his  words  provoke  people.  Such  a  person  I  declare  a 
true  brahmana. 


Commentary 


Story  of  Pilindavaccha  :  Pilindavaccha  was  born  a  brahmin  at  Sravasti. 
Having  listened  to  a  sermon  of  the  Buddha  he  was  instantly  converted. 
He  sought  ordination. 


He  had  a  habit  of  addressing  all  and  sundry  both  in  the  Sangha  and  in 
the  Laity  by  the  term  vasala  signifying  a  person  of  low  caste.  He  had 
acquired  this  habit  during  five  hundred  lives  when  he  was  born  a  brah¬ 
min,  for  brahmins  regarded  all  others  as  below  them.  Pilindavaccha 
could  not  get  rid  of  this  lapse  by  force  of  habit.  It  is  said  habit  is  second 
nature.  In  a  person  who  had  got  rid  of  all  defilements,  still  the  habit  ac¬ 
quired  during  a  long  period  persisted.  The  Buddha  was  the  sole  excep¬ 
tion.  So  when  it  became  intolerable,  monks  complained  to  the  Buddha. 


The  Buddhas  explained  to  the  audience  what  had  happened.  The  Ven¬ 
erable  Pilindavaccha  had  no  trace  of  hatred  or  ill-will  when  using  the 
word.  It  was  purely  a  habit.  He  had  no  venom.  The  Buddha  proceeded 
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to  say  Venerable  Maha  arahat  was  free  from  all  defilements.  Such  a 
person  Buddha  would  call  a  brahmin. 


One  day  a  seller  of  tippili  or  long  pepper  ran  into  serious  trouble. 
Knowing  not  who  Venerable  Pilindavaccha  was,  he  was  taking  a 
wagon  load  of  tippili  for  sale,  having  a  sample  of  specimen  tippili  in  a 
basket.  When  he  met  one  morning  the  Maha  arahat  at  the  gate  of 
Jetawanarama  proceeding  on  a  journey,  as  usual,  maha  arahat  ad¬ 
dressed  the  seller  as  vasala  and  inquired  what  the  basket  contained. 
The  seller  was  dumb  founded.  He  retorted  by  saying  excreta  of  mice. 
“Be  it  so”,  said  the  Maha  arahat  and  went  on  his  way.  There  was  a 
striking  similarity  between  long  pepper  and  excreta  of  mice  and  the 
seller  to  his  horror  discovered  that  the  specimen  and  then  the  wagon  in 
turn  consisted  no  longer  of  long  pepper  but  excreta  of  mice. 


The  deities  saw  to  it  that  the  goods  were  turned  into  excreta  of  mice, 
even  though  it  caused  distress  to  the  trader.  The  trader’ s  stock  had  sunk 
to  zero.  The  poor  man’s  grief  knew  no  bounds.  In  desperation  he 
sought  the  Thera  to  give  vent  to  his  anger  for  he  felt  convinced  that  he 
was  the  cause.  He  met  a  well  meaning  person  who  questioned  him.  On 
hearing  the  story,  he  explained  to  the  trader  that  Venerable  Pilindavac¬ 
cha  was  a  Maha  arahat  and  the  remedy  lay  in  his  own  hands.  He  was 
asked  to  meet  the  Maha  Thera  again  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  fateful 
morning  and  when  addressed,  in  the  usual  way,  to  be  careful  to  reply 
simply  that  they  were  tippili.  Then  the  Venerable  Pilindavaccha  would 
say,  “Be  it  so”.  Then  you  would  discover  the  true  nature  of  your  goods. 
The  seller  did  so  and  was  glad  to  retrieve  his  fortune,  for  instantly  the 
goods  of  the  trader  were  in  the  original  state  by  the  same  process. 


Afterwards,  the  Buddha  addressing  the  noble  Sangha  and  the  laity  de¬ 
clared  that  among  his  maha  arahats  Pilindavaccha  was  most  pleasing  to 
the  deities. 
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A  Brahmana  Is  He  Who 

Steals  Not 

26  (26)  The  Story  of  the  Monk  who  was  accused 

of  Theft  (Verse  409) 


The  story  goes  that  a  certain  brahman  of  false  views  who  lived 
at  Savatthi,  for  fear  his  outer  cloth  might  catch  the  odour  of  his 
body,  took  it  off,  laid  it  aside,  and  sat  down  facing  his  house. 
Now  a  certain  monk  who  was  an  arahat,  on  his  way  to  the  mon¬ 
astery  after  breakfast,  saw  that  cloth,  and  looking  about  and 
seeing  no  one,  and  therefore  concluding  that  it  had  no  owner, 
adopted  it  as  a  refuse-rag,  and  took  it  with  him.  When  the  brah¬ 
man  saw  him,  he  went  up  to  him  and  abused  him,  saying, 
“Shaveling,  you  are  taking  my  cloth.”  “Is  this  your  cloth,  brah¬ 
man?”  “Yes,  monk.”  “I  saw  no  one  about,  and  thinking  it  was  a 
refuse-rag,  took  it  with  me;  here  it  is.”  So  saying,  the  Venera¬ 
ble  gave  the  brahman  back  his  cloth.  Then  he  went  to  the  mon¬ 
astery  and  related  the  incident  to  the  monks  in  detail. 


When  the  monks  heard  his  story,  they  made  fun  of  him,  saying, 
“Brother,  is  the  cloth  you  took  long  or  short,  coarse  or  fine?” 
“Brethren,”  replied  the  monk,  “never  mind  whether  the  cloth  is 
long  or  short,  coarse  or  fine;  I  have  no  attachment  for  it.  I  took 
it,  supposing  it  to  be  a  refuse-rag.”  When  the  monks  heard  his 
reply,  they  reported  the  matter  to  Buddha,  saying,  “Venerable, 
this  monk  says  what  is  not  true  and  utters  falsehood.”  The 
Buddha  replied,  “No,  monks,  what  this  monk  says  is  quite  true; 
they  that  have  rid  themselves  of  the  evil  passions  do  not  take 
what  belongs  to  other  people.” 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  409) 

idha  loke  yd  digham  vd  rassam  vd  anum  thulam  vd  sub- 

hdsubham  adinnam  na  ddiyati  tarn  aham  brdhmanam 

•  •  */  •  •  •  • 

brumi 

idha  loke :  in  this  world;  yd:  if  some  one;  digham  vd:  either 

long;  rassam  vd:  or  short;  ahum:  or  minute;  thulam  vd:  or 

large;  subhdsubham:  good  or  bad;  adinnam:  something  that 

was  not  given;  na  ddiyati:  does  not  take;  tarn:  him;  aham:  I; 

brdhmanam  brumi:  describe  a  true  brahmana 

•  •  • 

In  this  world  if  there  is  some  person  who  does  not  take  any¬ 
thing  that  is  not  given,  whether  long  or  short,  minute  or  large  or 
good  or  bad,  him  I  declare  a  true  brahmana. 


Commentary 

brahmins :  The  Enlightened  One  and  His  disciples  had  extensive  en¬ 
counters  with  brahmins  of  various  types.  The  story  that  gives  rise  to  the 
present  stanza  is  such  an  encounter.  But,  there  are  more  profound  phil¬ 
osophic  encounters  between  the  Buddha  and  the  brahmins. 


Here  is  one  such:  Brahmanic  orthodoxy  intolerantly  insisted  on  be¬ 
lieving  and  accepting  their  tradition  and  authority  as  the  only  truth 
without  question.  Once  a  group  of  learned  and  well-known  brahmins 
went  to  see  the  Buddha  and  had  a  long  discussion  with  him.  One  of  the 
group,  a  brahmin  youth  of  sixteen  years  of  age,  named  Kapathika,  con¬ 
sidered  by  them  all  to  be  an  exceptionally  brilliant  mind,  put  a  question 
to  the  Buddha:  “Venerable  Gotama,  there  are  the  ancient  holy  scrip¬ 
tures  of  the  brahmins  handed  down  along  the  line  by  unbroken  oral  tra¬ 
dition  of  texts.  With  regard  to  them,  brahmins  come  to  the  absolute 
conclusion:  ‘This  alone  is  Truth,  and  everything  else  is  false’.  Now, 
what  does  the  Buddha  say  about  this?”  The  Buddha  inquired:  “Among 
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brahmins  is  there  any  one  single  brahmin  who  claims  that  he  person¬ 
ally  knows  and  sees  that  ‘This  alone  is  truth,  and  everything  else  is 
false.’  ?” 

The  young  man  was  frank,  and  said,  “No.” 

“Then,  is  there  any  one  single  teacher,  or  a  teacher  of  teachers  of  brah¬ 
mins  back  to  the  seventh  generation,  or  even  any  one  of  those  original 
authors  of  those  scriptures,  who  claims  that  he  knows  and  he  sees: 
‘This  alone  is  truth,  and  everything  else  is  false’  ?”  “No.” 

“Then,  it  is  like  a  line  of  blind  men,  each  holding  on  to  the  preceding 
one;  the  first  one  does  not  see,  the  middle  one  also  does  not  see,  the  last 
one  also  does  not  see.  Thus,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  state  of  the  brah¬ 
mins  is  like  that  of  a  line  of  blind  men.” 

Then  the  Buddha  gave  advice  of  extreme  importance  to  the  group  of 
brahmins:  “It  is  not  proper  for  a  wise  man  who  maintains  (lit.  protects) 
truth  to  come  to  the  conclusion:  ‘This  alone  is  truth,  and  everything 
else  is  false.’” 

Asked  by  the  young  brahmin  to  explain  the  idea  of  maintaining  or  pro¬ 
tecting  truth,  the  Buddha  said:  “A  man  has  a  faith.  If  he  says  ‘This  is 
my  faith,’  so  far  he  maintains  truth.  But  by  that  he  cannot  proceed  to 
the  absolute  conclusion:  ‘This  alone  is  truth,  and  everything  else  is 
false.’  In  other  words,  a  man  may  believe  what  he  likes,  and  he  may 
say  ‘I  believe  this’.  So  far  he  respects  truth.  But  because  of  his  belief  or 
faith,  he  should  not  say  that  what  he  believes  is  alone  the  truth,  and 
everything  else  is  false.” 
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A  Brahmana  Is  He  Who  Is  Desireless 

26  (27)  The  Story  of  Sariputta  being  misunderstood  (Verse  410) 

The  story  goes  that  once  upon  a  time  Venerable  Sariputta,  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  retinue  of  five  hundred  monks,  went  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  monastery  and  entered  upon  residence  for  the  season  of  the 
rains.  When  the  people  saw  the  Venerable,  they  promised  to 
provide  him  with  all  of  the  requisites  for  residence.  But  even 
after  the  Venerable  had  celebrated  the  terminal  festival,  not  all 
of  the  requisites  had  as  yet  arrived.  So  when  he  set  out  to  go  to 
the  Buddha  he  said  to  the  monks,  “When  the  people  bring  the 
requisites  for  the  young  monks  and  novices,  pray  take  them 
and  send  them  on;  should  they  not  bring  them,  be  good  enough 
to  send  me  word.”  So  saying,  he  went  to  the  Buddha. 

The  monks  immediately  began  to  discuss  the  matter,  saying, 
“Judging  by  what  Venerable  Sariputta  said  to-day,  Craving 
still  persists  within  him.  For  when  he  went  back,  he  said  to  the 
monks  with  reference  to  the  requisites  for  residence  given  to 
his  own  fellow  residents,  ‘Pray  send  them  on;  otherwise  be 
good  enough  to  send  me  word.’”  Just  then  the  Buddha  drew 
near.  “Monks,”  said  he,  “what  is  the  subject  that  engages  your 
attention  now  as  you  sit  here  all  gathered  together?”  “Such  and 
such,”  was  the  reply.  The  Buddha  said,  “No,  monks,  my  son 
has  no  craving.  But  the  following  thought  was  present  to  his 
mind,  ‘May  there  be  no  loss  of  merit  to  the  people,  and  no  loss 
of  holy  gain  to  the  young  monks  and  novices.’  This  is  the  rea¬ 
son  why  he  spoke  as  he  did.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  410) 

yassa  asmim  loke  paramhi  ca  dsd  na  vijjanti  nirdsayam 

visamyuttam  tam  aham  brdhmanam  brumi 
•  •  •  •  •  • 
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yassa :  if  someone;  asmim  loke :  in  this  world;  paramhica : 
or  in  the  next;  dsd:  cravings;  na  vijjanti :  does  not  possess; 
nirdsayam :  that  cravingless;  vwam  yuttam :  disengaged 
from  defilements;  tom:  person;  aham:  I;  brahmanam 
brumi:  declare  a  brahmana 

He  has  no  yearnings  either  for  this  world  or  for  the  next.  He  is 
free  from  yearning  and  greed.  He  is  disengaged  from  defile¬ 
ments.  Such  a  person  I  declare  a  fine  brahmana. 

Commentary 

dsd :  It  is  this  thirst  (craving,  tanhd)  which  produces  re-existence  and 
re-becoming  (ponobhavika ),  and  which  is  bound  up  with  passionate 
greed  ( nandiragasahagatd ),  and  which  finds  fresh  delight  now  here 
and  now  there  ( tatratatrabhinandim ),  such  as  (i)  thirst  for  sense-pleas¬ 
ures  ( kama-tanhd ),  (ii)  thirst  for  existence  and  becoming  ( bhava - 
tanhd )  and  (iii)  thirst  for  non-existence  (self-annihilation,  vibhava- 
tanha). 

It  is  this  thirst,  desire,  greed,  craving,  manifesting  itself  in  various 
ways,  that  gives  rise  to  all  forms  of  suffering  and  the  continuity  of  be¬ 
ings.  But  it  should  not  be  taken  as  the  first  cause,  for  there  is  no  first 
cause  possible  as,  according  to  Buddhism,  everything  is  relative  and 
inter-dependent.  Even  this  thirst,  tanhd,  which  is  considered  as  the 
cause  or  origin  of  dukkha,  depends  for  its  arising  ( samudaya )  on  some¬ 
thing  else,  which  is  sensation  ( vedana ),  and  sensation  arises  depending 
on  contact  (phassa ),  and  so  on  and  so  forth,  goes  on  the  circle  which  is 
known  as  conditioned  genesis  (paticca-samuppdda ),  which  we  will 
discuss  later. 

So  tanhd,  thirst,  is  not  the  first  or  the  only  cause  of  the  arising  of 
dukkha.  But  it  is  the  most  palpable  and  immediate  cause,  the  principal 
thing  and  the  all-pervading  thing.  Hence,  in  certain  places  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  Pali  texts  the  definition  of  samudaya  or  the  origin  of  dukkha  in- 
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eludes  other  defilements  and  impurities  ( kites  a ,  sasava  dhamma ),  in 
addition  to  tanha,  thirst,  which  is  always  given  the  first  place.  Within 
the  necessarily  limited  space  of  our  discussion,  it  will  be  sufficient  if 
we  remember  that  this  thirst  has,  as  its  centre,  the  false  idea  of  self  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  ignorance. 

Here  the  term  thirst  includes  not  only  desire  for,  and  attachment  to, 
sense-pleasures,  wealth  and  power,  but  also  desire  for,  and  attachment 
to,  ideas  and  ideals,  views,  opinions,  theories,  conceptions  and  beliefs 
(< dhamma-tanha ).  According  to  the  Buddha’s  analysis,  all  the  troubles 
and  strife  in  the  world,  from  little  personal  quarrels  in  families  to  great 
wars  between  nations  and  countries,  arise  out  of  this  selfish  thirst. 
From  this  point  of  view,  all  economic,  political  and  social  problems  are 
rooted  in  this  selfish  thirst.  Great  statesmen  who  try  to  settle  interna¬ 
tional  disputes  and  talk  of  war  and  peace  only  in  economic  and  politi¬ 
cal  terms  touch  the  superficialities,  and  never  go  deep  into  the  real  root 
of  the  problem.  As  the  Buddha  told  Ratthapala:  The  world  lacks  and 
hankers,  and  is  enslaved  to  thirst  ( tanhadaso ). 
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In  Whom  There  Is  No  Clinging 

26  (28)  The  Story  of  Venerable  Maha  Moggallana  (Verse  411) 


This  religious  instruction  was  given  by  the  Buddha  while  he 
was  in  residence  at  Jetavana  Monastery,  with  reference  to  Ven¬ 
erable  Maha  Moggallana. 

This  story  is  similar  to  the  preceding,  except  that  on  this  occas¬ 
ion  the  Buddha,  perceiving  that  Venerable  Maha  Moggallana 
was  free  from  craving,  gave  this  verse. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  411) 

yassa  dlayd  na  vijjanti  anndya  akathamkathi 
amatogadham  anuppattam  tam  aham  brdhmanam  brumi 

yassa :  if  in  someone;  dlayd :  attachments;  na  vijjanti :  are 

not  seen;  anndya :  due  to  right  awareness;  akathamkathi :  if 

he  has  no  doubts;  amatogadham'.  the  flood  of  the  Deathless 

-  Nibbana;  anuppattam'.  who  has  reached;  tam:  him;  aham: 

I;  brdhmanam  brumi:  describe  a  brahmana 
'  •  •  • 

He  has  no  attachments  -  no  attachments  can  be  discovered  in 
him.  He  has  no  spiritual  doubts  due  to  his  right  awareness.  He 
has  entered  the  deathless  -  Nibbana.  I  describe  him  as  a  true 
brahmana. 


Commentary 

The  story  of  Venerable  Maha  Moggallana:  If  Sariputta  could  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  Chief  Disciple  on  the  right  of  Buddha,  Moggallana  was 
the  Chief  Disciple  on  His  left.  They  were  born  on  the  same  day  and 
were  associated  with  each  other  during  many  previous  lives;  so  were 
they  during  the  last  life. 
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Venerable  Maha  Moggallana  was  foremost  in  the  noble  Sangha  for  the 
performance  of  psychic  feats. 

Once,  a  king  of  cobras  called  Nandopananda,  also  noted  for  psychic 
feats,  was  threatening  all  beings  of  the  Himalayas  that  should  happen 
to  pass  that  way. 


The  Buddha  was  besieged  with  offers  from  various  members  of  the  no¬ 
ble  Sangha  to  subdue  the  snake  king.  At  last,  Venerable  Maha  Moggal- 
lana’ s  turn  came  and  the  Buddha  readily  assented.  He  knew  the  monk 
was  equal  to  the  task.  The  result  was  a  Himalayan  encounter  when  the 
naga  king,  having  been  worsted  in  the  combat,  sued  for  peace.  The 
Buddha  was  present  throughout  and  cautioned  Moggallana.  The  epic 
feat  was  succinctly  commemorated  in  the  seventh  verse  of  the  Jaya- 
mangala  Gdtha  which  is  recited  at  almost  every  Buddhist  occasion. 


Whether  in  shaking  the  marble  palace  of  Sakka  the  heavenly  ruler,  by 
his  great  toe  or  visiting  hell,  he  was  equally  at  ease.  These  visits  ena¬ 
bled  him  to  collect  all  sorts  of  information.  He  could  graphically  nar¬ 
rate  to  dwellers  of  this  Earth  the  fate  of  their  erstwhile  friends  or  rela¬ 
tives;  how,  by  evil  kamma,  some  get  an  ignominious  re-birth  in  hell 
and  others,  by  good  kamma,  an  auspicious  re-birth  in  one  of  the  six 
heavens.  These  ministrations  brought  great  kudos  to  the  Dispensation, 
much  to  the  chagrin  of  other  sects.  His  life  is  an  example  and  a  grim 
warning.  Even  a  chief  disciple,  capable  of  such  heroic  feats,  was  not 
immune  from  the  residue  of  evil  kamma,  though  sown  in  the  very  re¬ 
mote  past. 


In  the  last  life  of  Moggallana,  he  could  not  escape  the  relentless  force 
of  kamma.  For,  with  an  arahat’s  parinirvdna,  good  or  bad  effects  of 
kamma  come  to  an  end.  He  was  trapped  twice  by  robbers  but  he  made 
good  his  escape.  But  on  the  third  occasion,  he  saw,  with  his  divine  eye, 
the  futility  of  escape.  He  was  mercilessly  beaten  so  much  so  that  his 
body  could  be  put  even  in  a  sack.  But  death  must  await  his  destiny.  It  is 
written  that  a  chief  disciple  must  not  only  predecease  the  Buddha  but 
must  also  repair  to  the  Buddha  before  his  death  (parinibbana )  and  per¬ 
form  miraculous  feats  and  utter  verses  in  farewell,  and  the  Buddha  had 
to  enumerate  his  virtues  in  return.  He  was  no  exception. 
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Above  Both  Good  And  Evil 

26  (29)  Renounce  both  Good  and  Evil  (Verse  412) 


This  religious  instruction  was  given  by  the  Buddha  while  He 
was  in  residence  at  Pubbarama,  with  reference  to  Venerable 
Revata. 

Again  one  day  the  monks  began  a  discussion,  saying,  “Oh, 
how  great  was  the  novice’s  gain!  Oh,  how  great  was  the  nov¬ 
ice’s  merit!  To  think  that  one  man  should  build  many  habita¬ 
tions  for  many  monks!”  Just  then  the  Buddha  came  near. 
“Monks,”  said  He,  “what  is  the  subject  that  engages  your  atten¬ 
tion  now  as  you  sit  here  all  gathered  together?”  “Such  and 
such,”  was  the  reply.  Then  said  the  Buddha,  “Monks,  my  son 
has  neither  merit  nor  demerit:  he  has  renounced  both.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  412) 

idha  yd  puhham  pdpah  ca  ubho  sangam  upaccagd  asokam 

virajam  suddham  tarn  aham  brdhmanam  brumi 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

idha:  in  this  world;  yd:  if  someone;  puhham:  merit;  pdpam 
ca:  and  the  evil;  ubho:  the  two;  sangam:  the  clingings; 
upaccagd:  has  gone  beyond;  asokam:  he  who  is  without 
sorrow;  virajam:  bereft  of  blemishes;  suddham:  pure;  tarn: 
him;  aham:  I;  brdhmdno  brumi:  describe  as  a  brahmana 

If  any  person  in  this  world  has  travelled  beyond  both  the  good 
and  the  bad,  and  the  attachments,  and  if  he  is  without  sorrow, 
and  is  bereft  of  blemishes,  and  is  pure,  him  I  describe  as  a  true 
brahmana. 
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Commentary 


Story  of  Venerable  Revata:  He  was  so  called  because  he  took  nothing 
for  granted.  He  saw  everything  under  a  question  mark.  Everywhere  he 
would  see  reason  for  doubt.  He  was  also  fond  of  going  into  trance 
( jlidna )  and  enjoying  the  bliss  of  emancipation  ( nirddhasamdpatti ) 
again  and  again.  This  was  a  gift  of  transcending  the  mundane  world  for 
seven  days  at  a  stretch,  possessed  by  certain  arahants.  He  had  a  yearn¬ 
ing  for  this  special  privilege.  He  became  an  adept. 

Before  he  became  an  arahant,  his  mind  was  greatly  perturbed  as  to  what 
was  permissible  to  use  or  not  to  use.  He  was  ranked  among  the  most 
eminent  disciples.  In  a  discussion  with  some  of  them,  he  had  extolled 
habitation  in  the  abodes  of  solitude  and  the  delights  of  meditation. 

He  was  born  to  a  wealthy  family  in  this  dispensation  at  Sravasti.  Not 
long  afterwards  the  Buddha,  addressing  the  monks  and  the  laity,  de¬ 
clared  that  Kankha  Revata  was  the  foremost  for  his  quick  transition  to 
trance  (jhana)  in  the  noble  Sangha. 


To  him  are  the  why  and  wherefore, 
His  food.  Subjects  all  to  question. 
He  seeks  solitude  before 


Seeking  the  bliss  by  meditation. 
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Learning  The  Charm 

26  (30)  The  story  of  Venerable  Moonlight  (Verse  413) 


This  verse  was  spoken  by  the  Buddha  in  reference  to  Ven¬ 
erable  Chandabha.  A  son  was  born  in  the  household  of  a 
wealthy  householder  in  Rajagaha. 

From  the  circle  of  his  navel  proceeded  forth  a  light  like  that  of 
the  moon’s  disk,  and  therefore  they  gave  him  the  name  Moon¬ 
light,  Candabha. 

The  brahmans  thought  to  themselves,  “If  we  take  him  with  us, 
we  can  make  the  whole  world  our  prey.”  Accordingly  they 
seated  him  in  a  carriage  and  took  him  about  with  them.  And  to 
everyone  they  met  they  said,  “Whosoever  shall  stroke  the  body 
of  this  Brahman  with  his  hand,  such-and-such  power  and  glory 
shall  he  receive.”  People  would  give  a  hundred  pieces  of 
money,  or  a  thousand  pieces  of  money,  and  thus  receive  the 
privilege  of  stroking  the  body  of  the  Brahman  with  their  hand. 
Travelling  thus  from  place  to  place,  they  finally  came  to  Savat- 
thi  and  took  lodgings  between  the  city  and  the  monastery. 

Now  at  Savatthi  five  billion  of  noble  disciples  gave  alms  be¬ 
fore  breakfast;  and  after  breakfast,  bearing  in  their  hands  per¬ 
fumes,  garlands,  garments,  and  medicaments,  went  to  hear  the 
Dhamma.  When  the  Brahmans  saw  them,  they  asked  them, 
“Where  are  you  going?”  “To  the  Buddha  to  hear  the 
Dhamma.”  “Come!  What  will  you  gain  by  going  there?  There 
is  no  supernatural  power  like  the  supernatural  power  possessed 
by  our  Brahman  Moonlight:  they  that  but  stroke  his  body,  re¬ 
ceive  such  and  such  power  and  glory;  come  have  a  look  at 
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him.”  “What  does  the  supernatural  power  of  your  Brahman 
amount  to?  It  is  our  Teacher  alone  who  possesses  great  super¬ 
natural  power.”  And  straightaway  they  fell  to  arguing,  but  each 
of  the  two  parties  was  unsuccessful  in  its  efforts  to  convince 
the  other.  Finally,  the  Brahmans  said,  “Let  us  go  to  the  monas¬ 
tery  and  find  out  whether  it  is  our  Moonlight  or  your  Teacher 
that  possesses  the  greater  supernatural  power.”  And  taking  him 
with  them,  they  set  out  for  the  monastery. 

The  Buddha,  even  as  Moonlight  approached  Him,  caused  the 
special  radiance  to  disappear.  The  result  was  that  when  Moon¬ 
light  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  Buddha,  he  resembled  noth¬ 
ing  so  much  as  a  crow  in  a  basket  of  charcoal.  The  brahmans 
took  him  to  one  side,  and  immediately  the  brightness  reap¬ 
peared,  bright  as  ever.  Again  they  brought  him  into  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Buddha,  and  straightaway  the  brightness  disap¬ 
peared,  just  as  it  had  the  first  time.  When  Moonlight  went  for 
the  third  time  into  the  presence  of  the  Buddha  and  observed 
that  the  brightness  disappeared,  he  thought  to  himself,  “With¬ 
out  a  doubt  this  man  knows  a  charm  by  which  he  can  make  this 
brightness  disappear.”  So  he  asked  the  Buddha,  “Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  you  know  a  charm  by  which  you  can  make  this  brightness 
of  mine  disappear?”  “Yes,  I  know  such  a  charm.”  ‘Well  then, 
impart  it  to  me.”  “It  cannot  be  imparted  to  one  who  has  not  re¬ 
tired  from  the  world.” 

Thereupon  Moonlight  said  to  his  fellow  brahmans,  “As  soon  as 
I  learn  this  charm,  I  shall  be  the  foremost  man  in  all  the  Land 
of  the  Rose-apple.  You  remain  right  here  and  I  will  retire  from 
the  world  and  in  but  a  few  days  learn  this  charm.”  So  he  asked 
the  Buddha  to  admit  him  to  the  Sangha,  retired  from  the  world, 
and  subsequently  was  admitted  to  full  membership  in  the 
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Sangha.  The  Buddha  taught  him  a  formula  of  meditation  which 
consists  of  the  thirty-two  constituent  parts  of  the  body.  “What 
is  this?”  asked  Candabha.  “This  is  something  which  you  must 
repeat  as  a  preliminary  to  acquiring  this  charm,”  replied  the 
Buddha. 

From  time  to  time  the  brahmans  came  to  him  and  asked,  “Have 
you  learned  the  charm  yet?”  “Not  yet,  but  I  am  learning  it.”  In 
but  a  few  days  he  attained  arahatship.  When  the  brahmans 
came  and  asked  him  again,  he  made  answer,  “Depart  ye!  Now 
have  I  reached  the  state  of  one  who  will  never  return.”  The 
monks  reported  the  matter  to  the  Buddha,  saying,  “Venerable, 
this  brahman  says  what  is  not  true,  utters  falsehood.”  Said  the 
Buddha,  “Monks,  worldly  joy  has  been  extinguished  for  my 
son;  he  speaks  the  truth.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  413) 

candam  iva  vimalam  suddham  vippasannam  andvilam 
nandibhavaparikkhmam  tarn  aham  brahmanam  brumi 

i.  •  •  •  • 

candam  iva :  like  the  moon;  vimalam:  free  of  blemishes; 
suddham :  pure;  vippassannam :  exceptionally  tranquil; 
andvilam:  unagitated;  nandibhavaparikkhmam:  who  has 
given  up  the  craving  that  takes  delight  in  the  cycle  of  exist¬ 
ence;  tarn:  him;  aham:  I;  brahmanam  brumi:  describe  as 
the  brahmana 

He  is  like  moon  at  the  full  -  spotless  and  free  of  blemishes.  He 
is  pure,  calm,  severe  and  exceptionally  tranquil.  He  is  unagit¬ 
ated.  He  has  got  rid  of  the  craving  that  takes  delight  in  the  cy¬ 
cle  of  existence.  That  person  I  declare  a  true  brahmana. 
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The  Tranquil  Person 

26  (31)  Seven  Years  in  the  Womb  (Verse  414) 


For  once  upon  a  time  Suppavasa,  a  daughter  of  the  Koliya  clan, 
carried  a  child  in  her  womb  for  seven  years.  And  for  seven 
days,  since  the  child  lay  awry,  she  was  stricken  with  distress¬ 
ing,  acute,  and  bitter  pains,  and  said  to  herself,  “Supremely  en¬ 
lightened,  truly,  is  the  Buddha  who  preaches  a  religion  for  the 
putting  away  of  suffering  such  as  this.  Walking  in  righteous¬ 
ness,  truly,  is  the  order  of  disciples  of  that  Buddha,  which 
walks  in  righteousness  for  the  putting  away  of  suffering  such 
as  this.  Blessed,  truly,  is  Nibbana,  where  suffering  such  as  this 
exists  no  more.”  With  these  three  reflections  did  she  endure 
that  pain.  And  she  sent  her  husband  to  the  Buddha  to  greet  him 
in  her  name.  When  her  husband  greeted  the  Buddha  and  con¬ 
veyed  her  message,  the  Buddha  said,  “May  Suppavasa,  the 
young  woman  of  the  Koliya  clan,  be  healthy;  in  health  and 
happiness  may  she  bring  forth  a  healthy  son.” 

The  moment  the  Buddha  spoke  these  words,  Suppavasa 
brought  forth  a  healthy  son  in  health  and  happiness.  Forthwith 
she  invited  the  monks  of  the  Sangha  presided  over  by  the 
Buddha  to  be  her  guests,  and  for  seven  days  gave  bountiful  of¬ 
ferings.  From  the  day  of  his  birth  her  son  took  a  water-pot  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  strainer  and  strained  water  for  the  congregation  of 
monks.  After  a  time  he  retired  from  the  world,  became  a  monk, 
and  attained  arahatship.  One  day  the  monks  began  a  discussion 
in  the  hall  of  truth:  “Only  think,  brethren!  So  illustrious  a  monk 
as  this,  possessing  the  faculties  requisite  for  the  attainment  of 
arahatship,  endured  suffering  all  that  time  in  the  womb  of  his 
mother!  How  great  indeed  was  the  suffering  this  monk  passed 
through!”  The  Buddha  drew  near  and  asked,  “Monks,  what  is 
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the  subject  that  engages  your  conversation  now,  as  you  sit  here 
all  gathered  together?”  When  they  told  him,  he  said,  “Monks,  it 
is  even  so.  My  son  has  obtained  release  from  all  this  suffering, 
and  now,  having  realized  Nibbana,  abides  in  the  bliss  thereof.” 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  414) 

yd  imam  palipatham  dug  gam  samsdram  moham  accagd 
tinno  pdragato  jhdyT  anejo  akathamkathT  anupaddya  nib- 
buto  tarn  aham  brdhmanam  brumi 

9  9  9  9 


yo:  if  someone;  imam:  this;  palipatham:  the  path  of  quag¬ 
mire;  dug  gam:  the  difficult  crossing;  samsdram:  the  cycle 
of  existence;  moham:  ignorance;  accagd:  has  crossed  over; 
tinno:  has  reached  the  other  shore;  pdragato:  gone  fully 
over  to  the  other  side;  jhayi:  meditates;  anejo:  is  bereft  of 
craving;  akathamkathT:  has  resolved  doubts;  anupaddya: 
not  given  to  grasping;  nibbuto:  is  cooled;  calmed;  tarn: 
him;  aham:  I;  brdhmanam  brumi:  declare  a  brahmana 

'  9  '  9  9  9 


He  has  crossed  over  the  quagmire  of  passion.  He  has  gone  be¬ 
yond  the  difficult  terrain  of  blemishes  that  is  hard  to  traverse, 
and  has  crossed  the  cycle  of  existence.  He  has  fully  and  totally 
reached  the  other  shore.  He  is  a  meditator  and  is  bereft  of  crav¬ 
ing.  His  spiritual  doubts  are  all  resolved.  He  is  no  longer  given 
to  grasping.  He  is  cooled.  Such  a  person  I  describe  as  a  true 
brahmana. 


Commentary 

The  story  of  arahat  STvali:  This  maha  arahat  gave  most  in  the  past.  He 
practiced  the  art  of  giving  or  dana  parami  to  the  utmost  limit.  He  be¬ 
came  in  due  course  the  prince  of  receivers.  Something  notable  in  his 
career  happened  when  he  was  born  long  ago  in  the  dispensation  of  Vi- 
passi  Buddha.  It  was  at  this  time  the  king  and  his  people  were  vying 
with  each  other  in  the  art  of  giving.  There  was  a  festival  of  giving  alms 
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to  the  Buddha  and  the  Sangha.  It  was  a  matter  of  healthy  and  pleasant 
rivalry.  When  the  turn  of  the  people  came,  they  ran  short  of  milk  and 
honey.  This  food  would  pave  the  way  for  success  in  the  alms  giving. 
They  kept  a  man  to  watch  at  the  city  gates  with  sufficient  money.  He 
came  across  a  young  man  carrying  what  they  needed.  Buyer  was  anx¬ 
ious  to  buy.  But  the  seller  was  not  so  enthusiastic.  The  result  was  bar¬ 
gaining  with  a  vengeance.  In  the  East  bargaining  is  compared  to  barge- 
poling  on  the  river.  Bidding  rose  from  a  gold  coin.  The  seller,  on  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  almsgiving,  wanted  to  partake  of  the  merit.  On  hearing  that 
there  was  no  impediment  he  further  inquired  whether  there  was  any 
one  among  them  who  could  offer  one  thousand  gold  coins.  On  hearing 
there  wasn’t  any,  he  said  that  the  pot  of  curd  and  honey  were  even 
worth  two  thousand  coins  and  that  if  permitted  he  was  willing  to  give  it 
free.  The  offer  was  accepted.  We  are  told  that  by  the  power  of  the 
Buddha,  the  curd  and  honey  were  found  sufficient.  On  this  occasion  it 
was  his  aspiration  that  one  day  he  would  be  the  head  of  the  recipients. 
Thereafter,  he  took  his  conception  in  the  womb  of  Suppavasa,  a  daugh¬ 


ter  of  the  king  of  Koliya.  Many  were  the  windfalls  that  came  to  the  lot 


of  the  family.  The  land  became  productive  and  the  fields  returned  a 


record  harvest.  Whatever  was  given  the  receiver  was  amply  satisfied. 


But  both  mother  and  son  were  not  immune  from  demeritorious  actions 


(akusala  kamma )  of  the  past.  Had  it  been  a  lesser  child  the  result  would 
have  been  tragic.  Faith  ( saddha )  worked  marvels.  In  the  Buddha,  peo¬ 
ple  had  a  sure  guide  and  Kalyana  Mitta.  Suppavasa  naturally  thought 
that  she  was  at  death’s  door.  For,  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  year,  she 
suffered  terrible  agony.  She  then  implored  her  husband  to  invite  The 
Buddha  and  the  noble  Sangha  for  an  alms-giving.  Upon  being  invited, 
the  Blessed  One  saw  that  both  mother  and  son  would  be  saved.  He  ac¬ 


cordingly  gave  His  blessing  and  at  that  moment  the  child  was  born. 
Great  was  the  rejoicing.  The  husband  who  left  his  gloomy  home  re¬ 
turned  amidst  scenes  of  mirth  and  joy.  Hence  the  name  of  Slvali  was 
given  to  the  son.  Seven  days  almsgiving  to  the  Buddha  and  the  noble 
Sangha  followed.  Slvali  was  thus  a  precocious  lad.  After  seven  days  - 
he  was  nearly  seven  years  old  -  at  the  parting  of  the  first  lock  of  hair, 
he  entered  the  first  stream  of  saintship  and  at  the  parting  of  the  last 
lock,  he  had  become  a  full-fledged  arahat.  It  was  well  known  in  the  no¬ 
ble  Sangha  that  Venerable  Slvali  was  foremost  among  recipients. 
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Freed  From  Temptation 


26  (32)  A  Courtesan  tempts  a  Monk 
(Sundara  Samudda)  (Verse  415) 

This  verse  was  recited  by  the  Buddha  while  He  was  in  resi¬ 
dence  at  Jetavana  Monastery,  with  reference  to  Venerable 
Ocean-of-Beauty,  Sundarasamudda.  At  Savatthi,  we  are  told, 
in  a  great  household  possessing  forty  billion  of  treasure,  was 
reborn  a  certain  youth  of  station  named  Ocean-of-Beauty,  Sun¬ 
darasamudda  Kumara.  One  day  after  breakfast,  seeing  a  great 
company  of  people  with  perfumes  and  garlands  in  their  hands, 
going  to  Jetavana  to  hear  the  Dhamma,  he  asked,  “Where  are 
you  going?”  “To  listen  to  the  Buddha  preach  the  Dhamma,” 
they  replied.  “I  will  go  too,”  said  he,  and  accompanying  them, 
sat  down  in  the  outer  circle  of  the  congregation.  The  Buddha’s 
discourse  made  him  eager  to  retire  from  the  world.  Therefore, 
as  the  congregation  departed  he  asked  the  Buddha  to  admit  him 
to  the  Sangha.  The  Buddha  said,  “The  Buddhas  admit  no  one  to 
the  Sangha  who  has  not  first  obtained  permission  of  his  mother 
and  father.”  Having  obtained  their  permission,  he  retired  from 
the  world  and  was  admitted  to  the  Sangha  by  the  Buddha.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  he  made  his  full  profession  as  a  member  of  the 
Sangha.  Then  he  thought  to  himself.  “What  is  the  use  of  my 
living  here?”  So  departing  from  Jetavana,  he  went  to  Rajagaha 
and  spent  his  time  going  his  alms-rounds. 

Now  one  day  there  was  a  festival  at  Savatthi,  and  on  that  day 
Ocean-of-Beauty ’s  mother  and  father  saw  their  son’s  friends 
diverting  themselves  amid  great  splendor  and  magnificence. 
Thereupon  they  began  to  weep  and  lament,  saying,  “This  is 
past  our  son’s  getting  now,”  At  that  moment  a  certain  court¬ 
esan  came  to  the  house,  and  seeing  his  mother  as  she  sat  weep- 
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ing,  asked  her,  “Mother,  why  do  you  weep?”  I  keep  thinking  of 
my  son;  that  is  why  I  weep.”  “But,  mother,  where  is  he?” 
“Among  the  monks,  retired  from  the  world.”  “Would  it  not  be 
proper  to  make  him  return  to  the  world?”  “Yes,  indeed;  but  he 
doesn’t  wish  to  do  that.  He  has  left  Savatthi  and  gone  to  Rajag- 
aha.”  “Suppose  I  were  to  succeed  in  making  him  return  to  the 
world;  what  would  you  do  for  me?”  “We  would  make  you  the 
mistress  of  all  the  wealth  of  this  household.”  “Very  well,  give 
me  my  expenses.” 

Taking  the  amount  of  her  expenses,  she  surrounded  herself 
with  a  large  retinue  and  went  to  Raj  ag aha.  Taking  note  of  the 
street  in  which  the  Venerable  was  accustomed  to  make  his 
alms-round,  she  obtained  a  house  in  this  street  and  took  up  her 
abode  therein.  And  early  in  the  morning  she  prepared  choice 
food,  and  when  the  Venerable  entered  the  street  for  alms,  she 
gave  him  alms.  After  a  few  days  had  passed,  she  said  to  him, 
“Venerable,  sit  down  here  and  eat  your  meal.”  So  saying,  she 
offered  to  take  his  bowl,  and  the  Venerable  yielded  his  bowl 
willingly.  Then  she  served  him  with  choice  food,  and  having  so 
done,  said  to  him,  “Venerable,  right  here  is  the  most  delightful 
spot  to  which  you  could  come  on  your  round  for  alms.”  For  a 
few  days  she  enticed  him  to  sit  on  the  veranda,  and  there  pro¬ 
vided  him  with  choice  food.  That  woman  employed  the  de¬ 
vices  of  a  woman,  all  the  graces  of  a  woman. 

The  monk  thought,  “Alas,  I  have  committed  a  grievous  sin!  I 
did  not  consider  what  I  was  doing.”  And  he  was  deeply  moved. 
At  that  moment  the  Buddha,  although  seated  within  the  Jeta- 
vana,  forty-five  leagues  distant,  saw  the  whole  affair  and 
smiled.  Venerable  Ananda  asked  him.  “Venerable,  what  is  the 
cause,  what  is  the  occasion  of  your  smiling?”  “Ananda,  in  the 
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city  of  Rajagaha,  on  the  topmost  floor  of  a  seven- storied  pal¬ 
ace,  there  is  a  battle  going  on  between  the  monk  Ocean-of- 
Beauty  and  a  harlot.”  “Who  is  going  to  win,  Venerable,  and 
who  is  going  to  lose?”  The  Buddha  replied,  “Ananda,  Ocean- 
of-Beauty  is  going  to  win,  and  the  harlot  is  going  to  lose.”  Hav¬ 
ing  thus  proclaimed  that  the  monk  would  win  the  victory  the 
Buddha,  remaining  seated  where  he  was,  sent  forth  a  luminous 
image  of  himself  and  said,  “Monk,  renounce  both  lusts  and  free 
yourself  from  desire.”  At  the  end  of  the  lesson  the  monk  at¬ 
tained  arahatship,  rose  into  the  air  by  magical  power,  passing 
through  the  circular  peak  of  the  house;  and  returning  once 
more  to  Savatthi,  praised  the  body  of  the  Buddha  and  saluted 
the  Buddha.  The  monks  discussed  the  incident  in  the  Hall  of 
Truth,  saying,  “Brethren,  all  because  of  tastes  perceptible  by 
the  tongue  the  Venerable  Ocean-of-Beauty  was  well  nigh  lost, 
but  the  Buddha  became  his  salvation.”  The  Buddha,  bearing 
their  words,  said,  “Monks,  this  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  be¬ 
come  the  salvation  of  this  monk,  bound  by  the  bonds  of  the 
craving  of  taste;  the  same  thing  happened  in  a  previous  state  of 
existence  also.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  415) 

idha  yd  kdme  pahatvdna  andgdro  paribbaje  kdmabhava 
parikkhmam  tarn  aham  brahmanam  brumi 

i.  •  •  •  •  •  • 

idha:  in  this  world:  yd:  if  some  person;  kdme:  sensual 
indulgences;  pahatvdna:  has  given  up;  andgaro:  (takes  to) 
homeless;  paribbaje:  the  ascetic  life;  (the  life  of  the  wan¬ 
dering  ascetic);  kdmabhava  parikkhmam:  has  got  rid  of  the 
desire  to  continue  the  cycle  of  existence;  tarn:  him;  aham: 

I;  brumi  brahmano:  declare  a  brahmana 
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The  Miracle  Rings 

26  (34)  Ajatasattu  attacks  Jotika’s  Palace  (Verse  41 6) 

This  verse  was  recited  by  the  Buddha  while  He  was  in  resi¬ 
dence  at  Veluvana,  with  reference  to  the  Venerable  Jotika. 

For  after  Ajatasattu  Kumara  had  conspired  with  Devadatta  and 
killed  his  father,  Bimbisara,  and  become  established  in  the 
kingdom,  he  said  to  himself,  “I  will  now  take  Jotika,  the  great 
palace  of  the  treasurer,”  and  arming  himself  for  battle,  he  sal¬ 
lied  forth.  But  seeing  his  own  reflection  and  that  of  his  retinue 
in  the  jeweled  walls,  he  concluded,  “The  householder  has 
armed  himself  for  battle  and  has  come  forth  with  his  host.” 
Therefore  he  did  not  dare  approach  the  palace. 

Now  it  happened  that  on  that  day  the  treasurer  had  taken  upon 
himself  the  obligations  of  Fast-day,  and  early  in  the  morning, 
immediately  after  breakfast,  had  gone  to  the  monastery  and  sat 
listening  as  the  Buddha  preached  the  Dhamma.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  the  Yakkha  Yamakoli,  who  stood  guard  over  the  first 
gate,  saw  Ajatasattu  Kumara,  he  called  out,  “Where  are  you 
going?”  And  straightaway,  putting  Ajatasattu  Kumara  and  his 
retinue  to  rout,  he  pursued  them  in  all  directions.  The  king 
sought  refuge  in  the  very  same  monastery  as  that  to  which  the 
treasurer  had  gone.  When  the  treasurer  saw  the  king,  he  rose 
from  his  seat  and  said,  “Your  majesty,  what  is  the  matter?” 
Said  the  king,  “Householder,  how  comes  it  that  after  giving  or¬ 
ders  to  your  men  to  fight  with  me,  you  are  sitting  here  pretend¬ 
ing  to  be  listening  to  the  Dhamma?” 

The  treasurer  said,  “But,  your  majesty,  did  you  set  out  with  the 
idea  of  taking  my  house?”  “Yes,  for  that  very  purpose  did  I  set 
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out.”  “Your  majesty,  a  thousand  kings  could  not  take  my  house 
from  me  against  my  will.”  Upon  this  Ajatasattu  became  angry 
and  said,  “But,  do  you  intend  to  become  king?”  “No,”  replied 
the  treasurer,  “I  do  not  intend  to  become  king.  But  neither 
kings  nor  robbers  could  take  from  me  against  my  will  the  tini¬ 
est  thread.”  “Then  may  I  take  the  house  with  your  consent?” 
“Well,  your  majesty,  I  have  here  on  my  ten  fingers  twenty 
rings.  I  will  not  give  them  to  you.  Take  them  if  you  can.” 

The  king  crouched  on  the  ground  and  leaped  into  the  air,  rising 
to  a  height  of  eighteen  cubits;  then,  standing,  he  leaped  into  the 
air  again,  rising  to  a  height  of  eighty  cubits.  But  in  spite  of  the 
great  strength  he  possessed,  twist  this  way  and  that  as  he  might, 
he  was  unable  to  pull  a  single  ring  from  the  treasurer’s  fingers. 
Then  said  the  treasurer  to  the  king,  “Spread  out  your  mantle, 
your  majesty.”  As  soon  as  the  king  had  spread  out  his  mantle, 
the  treasurer  straightened  his  fingers,  and  immediately  all 
twenty  rings  slipped  off. 

Then  the  treasurer  said  to  him,  “Thus,  your  majesty,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  you  to  take  my  belongings  against  my  will.”  But 
agitated  by  the  king’s  action,  he  said  to  him,  “Your  majesty, 
permit  me  to  retire  from  the  world  and  become  a  monk.”  The 
king  thought  to  himself,  “If  this  treasurer  retires  from  the  world 
and  becomes  a  monk,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  for  me  to  get 
possession  of  his  palace.”  So  he  said  in  a  word,  “Become  a 
monk.”  Thereupon  the  treasurer  Jotika  retired  from  the  world, 
became  a  monk  under  the  Buddha,  and  in  no  long  time  attained 
arahatship.  Thereafter  he  was  known  as  Venerable  Jotika.  The 
moment  he  attained  arahatship,  all  of  his  wealth  and  earthly 
glory  vanished,  and  the  divinities  took  back  once  more  to  Utta- 
rakuru  his  wife  Satulakayl. 
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One  day  the  monks  said  to  Jotika,  “Brother  Jotika,  have  you 
any  longing  for  your  palace  or  your  wife?”  “No,  brethren,”  re¬ 
plied  Jotika.  Thereupon  the  monks  said  to  the  Buddha,  “Vener¬ 
able,  this  monk  utters  what  is  not  true,  and  is  guilty  of  false¬ 
hood.”  Said  the  Buddha,  “Monks,  it  is  quite  true  that  my  son 
has  no  longing  for  any  of  these  things.”  And  expounding  the 
Dhamma,  He  pronounced  this  Stanza. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  416) 

idha  yd  tanham  pahatvana  anagdro  paribbaje  tanhdbhava 
parikkhmam  tarn  aham  brahmanam  brumi 

i.  •  •  •  •  • 

idha :  in  this  world;  yd:  if  someone;  tanham :  craving; 
pahatvana :  has  given  up;  andgaro:  (taken  to)  homeless; 
paribbaje:  life  of  a  wondering  ascetic;  tanhdbhava 
parikkhmam:  has  got  rid  of  the  craving  to  continue  the 
cycle  of  existence;  tarn:  him;  aham:  I;  brumi  brahmanam: 
declare  a  brahmana 

In  this  world,  he  has  taken  to  the  life  of  a  wandering  ascetic.  He 
has  got  rid  of  the  craving  to  continue  the  cycle  of  existence.  I 
describe  that  person  as  a  true  brahmana. 
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Beyond  All  Bonds 

26  (35)  The  Story  of  the  Monk  who  was  once  a  Mime  (Verse  41 7) 


It  is  said  that  a  certain  mime,  giving  performances  from  place 
to  place,  heard  the  Buddha  preach  the  Dhamma,  whereupon  he 
retired  from  the  world,  became  a  monk,  and  attained  arahat- 
ship.  One  day,  as  he  was  entering  the  village  for  alms,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  congregation  of  monks  presided  over  by  the 
Buddha,  the  monks  saw  a  certain  mime  going  through  his  per¬ 
formance.  Thereupon  they  asked  the  monk  who  was  once  a 
mime,  “Brother,  yonder  mime  is  going  through  the  same  kind 
of  performance  you  used  to  go  through;  have  you  no  longing 
for  this  sort  of  life?”  “No,  brethren,”  replied  the  monk.  The 
monks  said  to  the  Buddha,  “Venerable,  this  monk  utters  what 
is  not  true,  is  guilty  of  falsehood.”  When  the  Buddha  heard 
them  say  this,  He  replied,  “Monks,  my  son  has  passed  beyond 
all  bonds.” 


Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  417) 

mdnusakam  yogam  hitvd  dibbam  yogam  upaccagd  sabbha 
yoga  visam  yuttam  tarn  aham  brdhmanam  brumi 

mdnusakam  yogam :  human  bonds;  hitvd :  having  given  up; 
dibbam  yogam :  divine;  heavenly-bonds;  upaccagd :  has 
crossed  over;  sabba  yoga  visam  yuttam:  disengaged  from 
all  bonds;  tarn:  him;  aham:  I;  brdhmanam  brumi:  declare  a 
brahmana 

He  has  given  up  the  bonds  that  bind  him  to  humanity.  He  has 
gone  beyond  the  bonds  of  attachment  to  life  in  heaven  as  well. 
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This  way,  he  is  disengaged  from  all  bonds.  I  declare  such  a  per¬ 
son  to  be  a  brahmana. 


Commentary 

The  present  verse  arises  out  of  the  story  of  a  mime.  This  person 
achieved  the  highest  fruits  of  spiritual  pursuit,  through  unfailing  effort. 
This  spiritual  effort  is  referred  to  on  padhana :  effort.  The  four  right  ef¬ 
forts  ( samma-ppadhdna ),  forming  the  sixth  stage  of  the  eight-fold  path 
(, samma-vdyama )  are:  (1)  the  effort  to  Avoid  ( samvara-padhana ),  (2) 
to  overcome  (pahana ),  (3)  to  develop  ( bhavana ),  (4)  to  maintain  (< an - 
urakkhana ):  (i)  the  effort  to  avoid  unwholesome  ( akusala )  states,  such 
as  evil  thoughts  etc.,  (ii)  to  overcome  unwholesome  states,  (iii)  to  de¬ 
velop  wholesome  ( kusala )  states,  such  as  the  seven  elements  of  en¬ 
lightenment  ( bojjhanga ),  (iv)  to  maintain  the  wholesome  states. 

The  monk  rouses  his  will  to  avoid  the  arising  of  evil,  unwholesome 
things  not  yet  arisen...  to  overcome  them...  to  develop  wholesome 
things  not  yet  arisen. . .  to  maintain  them,  and  not  to  let  them  disappear, 
but  to  bring  them  to  growth,  to  maturity  and  to  the  full  perfection  of  de¬ 
velopment.  And  he  makes  effort,  stirs  up  his  energy,  exerts  his  mind 
and  strives. 

(1)  What  now,  O’  monks,  is  the  effort  is  avoid?  Perceiving  a  form,  or  a 
sound,  or  an  odour,  or  a  taste,  or  a  bodily  or  mental  impression,  the 
monk  neither  adheres  to  the  whole,  nor  to  its  parts.  And  he  strives  to 
ward  off  that  through  which  evil  and  unwholesome  things  might  arise, 
such  as  greed  and  sorrow,  if  he  remained  with  unguarded  senses;  and 
he  watches  over  his  senses,  restrains  his  senses.  This  is  called  the  effort 
to  avoid. 

(2)  What  now  is  the  effort  to  overcome?  The  monk  does  not  retain  any 
thought  of  sensual  lust,  or  any  other  evil,  unwholesome  stages  that  may 
have  arisen;  he  abandons  them,  dispels  them,  destroys  them,  causes 
them  to  disappear.  This  is  called  the  effort  to  overcome. 
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(3)  What  now  is  the  effort  to  develop?  The  monk  develops  the  factors 
to  enlightenment,  bent  on  solitude,  on  detachment,  on  extinction,  and 
ending  in  deliverance,  namely,  mindfulness  (sati)  investigation  of  the 
Dhamma  ( Dhammavicaya ),  concentration  ( samddhi )  effort  ( viriya ), 
joy  (plti),  repose  (passaddhi ),  equanimity  ( upekkhd ).  This  is  called  the 
effort  to  develop. 

(4)  What  now  is  the  effort  to  maintain?  The  monk  keeps  firmly  in  his 
mind  a  favourable  object  of  concentration,  such  as  the  mental  image  of 
a  skeleton,  a  corpse  infested  by  worms,  a  corpse  blue-black  in  colour,  a 
festering  corpse,  a  riddled  corpse,  a  corpse  swollen  up.  This  is  called 
the  effort  to  maintain.” 
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Person  Whose  Mind  Is  Cool 

26  (36)  The  Story  of  the  Monk  who  was  once  a  Mime  (Verse  41 8) 


This  religious  instruction  was  given  by  the  Buddha  while  He 
was  in  residence  at  Veluvana  with  reference  to  a  certain  monk 
who  was  once  a  mime. 

The  story  is  the  same  as  the  foregoing,  except  that  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  the  Buddha  said,  “Monks,  my  son  has  put  aside  both 
pleasure  and  pain.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  418) 

ratim  ca  aratim  ca  hitvd  sitibhutam  nirupadhim 

•  •  •  X  • 

sabbalokdbhibhum  viram  tarn  aham  brdhmanam  brumi 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

ratim  ca:  both  lust;  aratim  ca:  and  lustlessness;  hitvd: 
given  up;  sitibhutam:  he  has  become  tranquil,  calm  and 
cool;  nirupadhim:  totally  free  of  defilements;  sabbalokdb- 
hibhum:  who  has  conquered  the  whole  world;  viram:  full  of 
effort;  tarn:  him;  aham:  I;  brdhmanam  brumi:  declare  a 
brahmana 

He  has  given  up  lust.  He  has  also  given  up  his  disgust  for  the 
practice  of  meditation.  This  way,  he  is  both  lustful  and  lustless. 
He  has  achieved  total  tranquility. 

He  is  devoid  of  the  blemishes  that  soil  the  hand.  He  has  con¬ 
quered  the  whole  world  and  is  full  of  effort.  I  call  that  person  a 
brahmana. 
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Commentary 


niriipadhi:  free  of  upadhi.  Upadhi  means:  substratum  of  existence.  In 
the  commentaries  there  are  enumerated  four  kinds:  The  five  groups 
0 khandha ),  sensuous  desire  ( kdma ),  mental  defilements  ( kilesa ), 
kamma.  In  the  Sutta,  it  occurs  frequently  and  with  reference  to  Nib- 
bana,  in  the  phrase  “the  abandoning  of  all  substrata”  (s  abb'  upadhi - 
patinissaggo ).  The  detachment  from  upadhi  subtraction  of  existence 
brings  about  vivekavd  which  means  detachment,  seclusion,  is  accord¬ 
ing  to  Niddesa,  of  three  kinds:  (1)  bodily  detachment  ( kaya-viveka ),  i.e. 
abiding  in  solitude  free  from  alluring  sensuous  objects;  (2)  mental  de¬ 
tachment  ( citta-viveka ),  such  as  the  inner  detachment  from  sensuous 
things;  (3)  detachment  from  the  substrata  of  existence  ( upadhi-viveka ). 

vlrattr.  hero.  Here,  this  word  is  used  in  the  spiritual  sense  to  denote  a 
person  who  possesses  spiritual  virility.  This  virility  is  referred  to  as  vir- 
iya :  energy,  literally  virility,  manliness  or  heroism  (from  vira  man, 
hero;  is  one  of  the  five  spiritual  faculties  and  powers  ( bala ),  one  of  the 
seven  factors  of  enlightenment  ( bojjhangd )  and  identical  with  right  ef¬ 
fort  of  the  eight-fold  path  ( magga ).  Viriya  is  also  one  of  the  bala.  Bala 
is  power.  Among  various  groups  of  powers  the  following  five  are  most 
frequently  met  with,  in  the  texts  (1)  faith  ( saddhd ),  (2)  energy  (viriya), 
(3)  mindfulness  (sad),  (4)  concentration  (samddhi),  (5)  wisdom 
(pahha). 

Their  particular  aspect,  distinguishing  them  from  the  corresponding 
five  spiritual  faculties  (indriya)  is  that  they  are  unshakable  by  their  op¬ 
posites:  (1)  the  power  of  faith  is  unshakable  by  faithlessness  (unbelief), 

(2)  energy,  by  laziness,  (3)  mindfulness,  by  forgetfulness,  (4)  concen¬ 
tration,  by  distractedness,  (5)  wisdom,  by  ignorance.  They  represent, 
therefore,  the  aspect  of  firmness  of  the  spiritual  faculties. 

The  Power  (1)  becomes  manifest  in  the  four  qualities  of  the  stream- 
winner  (sotdpannassa  angdni),  (2)  in  the  four  right  efforts  (padhdna ), 

(3)  in  the  four  foundations  of  mindfulness  (sadpattdna),  (4)  in  the  four 
absorptions  (jhdna ),  and  (5)  in  the  full  comprehension  of  the  four  noble 
truths  (sacca). 
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Diviner  Of  Rebirth  ss£  Destroy  Unknown 

26  (37)  The  Story  of  the  Skull-Tapper  (Verses  419  &  420) 

It  seems  that  there  lived  at  Rajagaha  a  brahman  named 
Vanglsa,  who  could  tell  in  which  of  the  states  of  existence  men 
were  reborn  at  death.  He  would  rap  on  their  skulls  and  say, 
“This  is  the  skull  of  a  man  who  has  been  reborn  in  hell;  this 
man  has  been  reborn  as  an  animal;  this  man  has  been  reborn  as 
a  ghost;  this  is  the  skull  of  a  man  who  has  been  reborn  in  the 
world  of  men.” 

The  brahmans  thought  to  themselves,  “We  can  use  this  man  to 
prey  upon  the  world.”  So  clothing  him  in  two  red  robes,  they 
took  him  about  the  country  with  them,  saying  to  everyone  they 
met,  “This  brahman  Vanglsa  can  tell  by  rapping  on  the  skulls 
of  dead  men  in  which  of  the  states  of  existence  they  have  been 
reborn;  ask  him  to  tell  you  in  which  of  the  states  of  existence 
your  own  kinsmen  have  been  reborn.”  People  would  give  him 
ten  pieces  of  money  or  twenty  or  a  hundred  according  to  their 
several  means,  and  would  ask  him  in  which  of  the  states  of  ex¬ 
istence  their  kinsmen  had  been  reborn. 

After  travelling  from  place  to  place,  they  finally  reached  Savat- 
thi  and  took  up  their  abode  near  the  Jetavana.  After  breakfast 
they  saw  throngs  of  people  going  with  perfumes,  garlands,  and 
the  like  in  their  hands  to  hear  the  Dhamma.  “Where  are  you  go¬ 
ing?”  they  asked.  “To  the  monastery  to  hear  the  Dhamma,”  was 
the  reply.  ‘What  will  you  gain  by  going  there?”  asked  the  brah¬ 
mans;  “there  is  nobody  like  our  fellow  brahman  Vanglsa.  He  can 
tell  by  rapping  on  the  skulls  of  dead  men  in  which  of  the  states  of 
existence  they  have  been  reborn.  Just  ask  him  in  which  of  the 
states  of  existence  your  own  kinsmen  have  been  reborn.”  “What 
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does  Vanglsa  know!”  replied  the  disciples,  “there  is  no  one  like 
our  Teacher,  who  is  the  Buddha.”  But  the  brahmans  retorted, 
“There  is  no  one  like  Vanglsa,”  and  the  dispute  waxed  hot.  Fi¬ 
nally  the  disciples  said,  “Come  now,  let  us  go  find  out  which  of 
the  two  knows  the  more,  your  Vanglsa  or  our  Teacher.”  So  tak¬ 
ing  the  brahmans  with  them,  they  went  to  the  Monastery. 

The  Buddha,  knowing  that  they  were  on  their  way,  procured 
and  placed  in  a  row  five  skulls,  one  each  of  men  who  had  been 
reborn  in  the  four  states  of  existence:  hell,  the  animal  world, 
the  world  of  men,  and  the  world  of  the  deities;  and  one  skull 
belonging  to  a  man  who  had  attained  arahatship.  When  they  ar¬ 
rived,  He  asked  Vanglsa,  “Are  you  the  man  of  whom  it  is  said 
that  by  rapping  on  the  skulls  of  dead  men  you  can  tell  in  which 
of  the  states  of  existence  they  have  been  reborn?”  “Yes,”  said 
Vanglsa.  “Then  whose  is  this  skull?”  Vanglsa  rapped  on  the 
skull  and  said,  “This  is  the  skull  of  a  man  who  has  been  reborn 
in  Hell.”  “Good!  good!”  exclaimed  the  Buddha,  applauding 
him.  Then  the  Buddha  asked  him  about  the  next  three  skulls, 
and  Vanglsa  answered  without  making  a  mistake.  The  Buddha 
applauded  him  for  each  answer  he  gave  and  finally  showed 
him  the  fifth  skull.  “Whose  skull  is  this?”  he  asked.  Vanglsa 
rapped  on  the  fifth  skull  as  he  had  on  the  others,  but  confessed 
that  he  did  not  know  in  which  of  the  states  of  existence  the  man 
had  been  reborn. 

Then  said  the  Buddha,  “Vanglsa,  don’t  you  know?”  “No,”  re¬ 
plied  Vanglsa,  “I  don’t  know.”  “I  know,”  the  Buddha  said. 
Thereupon,  Vanglsa  asked  him,  “Teach  me  this  charm.”  “I 
cannot  teach  it  to  one  who  is  not  a  monk.”  Thought  the  brah¬ 
man  to  himself,  “If  I  only  knew  this  charm,  I  should  be  the 
foremost  man  in  all  Jambudlpa.”  Accordingly,  he  dismissed  his 
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fellow  brahmans,  saying,  “Remain  right  here  for  a  few  days;  I 
intend  to  become  a  monk.”  And  he  became  a  monk  in  the  name 
of  the  Buddha,  was  admitted  a  full  member  of  the  Sangha,  and 
was  thereafter  known  as  Venerable  Vanglsa. 

They  gave  him  as  his  meditation  topic  the  thirty-two  con¬ 
stituent  parts  of  the  body  and  said  to  him,  “Repeat  the  pre¬ 
liminary  words  of  the  formula.”  He  followed  their  instructions 
and  repeated  the  preliminary  words  of  the  formula.  From  time 
to  time,  the  brahmans  would  ask  him,  “Have  you  learned  the 
formula?”  and  the  Venerable  would  answer,  “Just  wait  a  little! 
I  am  learning  it.”  In  but  a  few  days  he  attained  arahatship. 
When  the  brahmans  asked  him  again,  he  replied,  “Brethren,  I 
am  now  unable  to  learn  it.”  When  the  monks  heard  his  reply, 
they  said  to  the  Buddha,  “Venerable,  this  monk  utters  what  is 
not  true  and  is  guilty  of  falsehood.”  The  Buddha  replied, 
“Monks,  say  not  so.  Monks,  my  son  now  knows  all  about  the 
passing  away  and  rebirth  of  beings.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  419) 

yd  sattdnam  cutim  ca  upapattim  ca  sabbaso  vedi  asattam 
sugatam  buddham  tarn  aham  brdhmanam  brumi 

LJ  •  •  •  •  •  • 

yd:  if  someone;  sattdnam:  of  beings;  cutim:  the  decay;  upa¬ 
pattim  ca:  the  birth  too;  sabbaso:  in  every  way;  vedi: 
knows;  asattam:  non-attached  to  any  form  of  birth  or 
death;  sugatam:  of  disciplined  ways;  buddham:  possessing 
knowledge;  tarn:  him;  aham:  I;  brdhmanam  brumi:  declare 
a  true  brahmana 

He  knows  the  death  and  birth  of  beings  in  every  way.  He  is  not 
attached  either  to  birth  or  death.  He  has  arrived  at  the  proper 
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destination.  He  possesses  the  knowledge  of  the  essences.  This 
person  I  describe  as  a  brahmana. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  420) 

yassa  gatim  devd  gandhabba  mdnusd  na  jdnanti 

khinasavam  arahantam  tarn  aham  brdhmanam  brumi 
•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

yassa :  of  some;  gatim :  the  state  of  rebirth;  the  path;  devd :  nei¬ 
ther  gods;  gandhabba  mdnusd :  nor  spirits  nor  humans;  na 
jdnanti :  do  not  know;  khinasavam :  totally  blemishless;  ara¬ 
hantam'.  have  attained  the  higher  spiritual  state;  tarn :  him; 
aham :  I;  brdhmanam  brumi’.  declare  a  brahmana 

9  '  9  9  9 

Their  path,  neither  gods,  nor  spirits,  nor  humans  can  fathom. 
Their  taints  are  totally  eradicated.  They  have  attained  the 
higher  spiritual  state.  This  person  I  declare  a  brahmana. 

Commentary 

This  story  is  concerned  with  Cutup  ap  at  a-hana  which  is  the  knowledge 
of  the  vanishing  and  reappearing  of  beings.  This  knowledge  is  identical 
with  the  divine  eye  -  abhinnd.  The  expression  abhinnd  is  applied  to  the 
six  higher  powers,  or  supernormal  knowledge,  which  consist  of  five 
mundane  ( lokiya )  powers  attainable  through  the  utmost  perfection  in 
mental  concentration  ( samddhi ),  and  one  supermundane  ( lokuttara ) 
power  attainable  through  penetrating  insight  (yip  as  sand),  like  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  all  cankers  ( dsavakkhaya ),  in  other  words,  realization  of 
arahatship.  They  are:  (1)  magical  powers  (iddhi-vidhd),  (2)  divine  ear 
0 dibba-sota ),  (3)  penetration  of  the  mind  of  others  ( cetd -party  a-ndna ), 
(4)  divine  eye  ( dibba-cakkhu ),  (5)  remembrance  of  former  existences 
( pubbe-nivasdnussati ),  and  (6)  extinction  of  cankers  ( dsavakkhaya ). 

Now,  O’  monks,  the  monk  enjoys  the  various  magical  powers  ( iddhi - 
vidha ),  such  as  being  one  he  becomes  manifold,  and  having  become 
manifold  he  again  becomes  one.  Without  being  obstructed  he  passes 
through  walls  and  mountains,  just  as  if  through  the  air.  In  the  earth  he 
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dives  and  rises  up  again,  just  as  if  in  the  water.  He  walks  on  water 
without  sinking,  just  as  if  on  the  earth.  Cross-legged  he  floats  through 
the  air,  just  as  a  winged  bird.  With  his  hand  he  touches  the  sun  and 
moon,  these  so  mighty  ones,  so  powerful  ones.  Even  up  to  the  brahma 
world  has  he  mastery  over  his  body. 

With  the  divine  ear  ( dibba-sota )  he  hears  sounds  both  heavenly  and  hu¬ 
man,  far  and  near. 

He  knows  the  minds  of  other  beings  (paras sa  cetd-pariya-ndna),  of 
other  persons,  by  penetrating  them  with  his  own  mind.  He  knows  the 
greedy  mind  as  greedy  and  the  not-greedy  one  as  not  greedy;  knows 
the  hating  mind  as  hating  and  the  not-hating  one  as  not  hating;  knows 
the  deluded  mind  as  deluded  and  the  not-deluded  one  as  not  deluded; 
knows  the  shrunken  mind  and  the  distracted  one,  the  developed  mind 
and  the  undeveloped  one...  the  surpassable  mind  and  the  unsurpassa¬ 
ble  one...  the  concentrated  mind  and  the  unconcentrated  one...  the 
freed  mind  and  the  unfreed  one.” 

With  the  divine  eye  (< dibba-cakku-yatha-kammupaga-nana  or  cutupa- 
pdta-nana ),  the  pure  one,  sees  beings  vanishing  and  reappearing,  low 
and  noble  ones,  beautiful  and  ugly  ones,  sees  how  beings  are  re¬ 
appearing  according  to  their  deeds  (Sanskrit  kama):  ‘There  beings  fol¬ 
lowed  evil  ways  in  bodily  actions,  words  and  thoughts,  insulted  the 
sages,  held  evil  views,  and  according  to  their  evil  views  they  acted.  At 
the  dissolution  of  their  body,  after  death,  they  have  appeared  in  lower 
worlds,  in  painful  states  of  existence,  in  the  world  of  suffering,  in  hell. 
Those  other  beings,  however,  are  endowed  with  good  actions...  have 
appeared  in  a  happy  state  of  existence,  in  a  heavenly  world...” 

He  remembers  manifold  former  existences  (pubbe-nivdsdnussati ),  such 
as  one  birth,  or  a  hundred  thousand  births;  remembers  many  formations 
and  dissolutions  of  worlds.  ‘There  I  was,  such  name  I  had...  and  van¬ 
ishing  from  there  I  entered  somewhere  else  into  existence...  and  van¬ 
ishing  from  there  I  again  reappeared  here.’  Thus  he  remembers,  always 
together  with  the  marks  and  peculiarities,  many  a  former  existence.” 

Through  the  extinction  of  all  cankers  ( dsavakkhaya )  even  in  this  very 
life  he  enters  into  the  possession  of  deliverance  of  mind,  deliverance 
through  wisdom,  after  having  himself  understood  and  realized  it.” 
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He  Yearns  For  Nothing 

26  (38)  The  Story  of  a  Husband  and  Wife  (Verse  421 ) 

For  one  day,  while  she  was  living  in  the  world,  her  husband 
Visakha,  a  lay  disciple,  heard  the  Buddha  preach  the  Dhamma 
and  attained  the  fruit  of  the  third  path.  Thereupon  he  thought  to 
himself,  “I  must  now  turn  over  all  of  my  property  to  Dham¬ 
madinna.”  Now  it  had  previously  been  his  custom  on  returning 
home,  in  case  he  saw  Dhammadinna  looking  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow,  to  smile  pleasantly  at  her.  But  on  this  particular  day,  al¬ 
though  she  was  standing  at  the  window,  he  passed  by  without 
so  much  as  looking  at  her.  “What  can  this  mean?”  thought  she. 
“Never  mind,  when  it  is  mealtime,  I  shall  find  out.”  So  when 
meal-time  came,  she  offered  him  the  usual  portion  of  boiled 
rice.  Now  on  previous  days  it  had  been  his  custom  to  say, 
“Come,  let  us  eat  together.”  But  on  this  particular  day  he  ate  in 
silence,  uttering  not  a  word.  “He  must  be  angry  about  some¬ 
thing,”  thought  Dhammadinna.  After  the  meal  Visakha  settled 
himself  in  a  comfortable  place,  and  summoning  Dhammadinna 
to  his  side,  said  to  her,  “Dhammadinna,  all  the  wealth  that  is  in 
this  house  is  yours.  Take  it!”  Thought  Dhammadinna,  “Persons 
who  are  angry  do  not  offer  their  property  and  say,  Take  it!’ 
What  can  this  mean?”  After  a  time,  however,  she  said  to  her 
husband,  “But,  husband,  what  about  you?”  “From  this  day 
forth,  I  shall  engage  no  more  in  worldly  affairs.”  ‘Who  will  ac¬ 
cept  the  saliva  you  have  rejected?  In  that  case  permit  me  also  to 
become  a  nun.”  “Very  well,  dear  wife,”  replied  Visakha,  giv¬ 
ing  her  the  desired  permission.  And  with  rich  offerings  he  es¬ 
corted  her  to  the  nuns’  convent  and  had  her  admitted  to  the 
Sangha.  After  she  had  made  her  full  profession  she  was  known 
as  the  nun  Dhammadinna.  Dhammadinna  yearned  for  the  life 
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of  solitude  and  so  accompanied  the  nuns  to  the  country.  Resid¬ 
ing  there,  in  no  long  time  she  attained  arahatship  together  with 
the  supernatural  faculties.  Thereupon  she  thought  to  herself, 
“Now,  by  reason  of  me,  my  kinsfolk  will  perform  works  of 
merit.”  Accordingly  she  returned  once  more  to  Rajagaha. 
When  the  lay  disciple  Visakha  heard  that  she  had  returned,  he 
thought  to  himself,  ‘What  can  be  her  reason  for  returning?” 
And  going  to  the  nuns’  convent  and  seeing  the  nun,  his  former 
wife,  he  saluted  her  and  seated  himself  respectfully  on  one 
side.  Thought  he,  “It  would  be  highly  improper  for  me  to  say  to 
her,  ‘noble  sister,  pray  are  you  discontented?’  I  will  therefore 
ask  her  this  question.”  So  he  asked  her  a  question  about  the 
path  of  conversion,  and  she  immediately  answered  it  correctly. 
Continuing  this  line  of  questioning,  the  lay  disciple  asked 
about  the  remaining  paths  also.  He  did  not  stop,  however,  at 
this  point,  but  continuing  his  questions,  asked  her  about  arahat¬ 
ship.  ‘Wonderful,  brother  Visakha!”  exclaimed  Dhammadinna. 
“But  if  you  desire  to  know  about  arahatship,  you  should  ap¬ 
proach  the  Buddha  and  ask  him  this  question.”  Visakha  saluted 
the  nun  his  former  wife,  and  rising  from  his  seat  and  going  to 
the  Buddha,  told  the  Buddha  about  their  talk  and  conversation. 
Said  the  Buddha,  “What  my  daughter  Dhammadinna  said  was 
well  said.  In  answering  this  question  I  also  should  answer  it  as 
follows.”  Then  he  gave  the  stanza. 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  421) 

Yassa  pure  ca  pacchd  ca  majjhe  ca  kincanam  natthi 

akincanam  andddnam  tarn  aham  brdhmanam  brumi 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

yassa :  for  whom;  pure  ca:  of  the  past;  pacchaca:  of  the 
future;  majjheca :  of  the  present;  kincanam  natthi :  there  are 
no  blemishes;  akincanam :  free  of  all  defilements; 
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anadanam :  with  no  tendency  to  grasp;  tarn :  him;  aham :  I; 

brdhmanam  brumi :  declare  a  brahmana 

•  •  • 

For  him,  nothing,  no  blemish  remains  from  the  past,  present  or 
the  future.  He  has  no  defilements.  He  has  no  clinging  or  grasp¬ 
ing.  That  person,  I  describe  as  a  brahmana. 

Commentary 

The  story  of  Nun  Dhammadinna :  During  this  dispensation,  she  fig¬ 
ured  as  the  wife  of  Visaka  the  treasurer  at  Rajagaha.  Visaka  was  a 
friend  of  Bimbisara,  the  king  devoted  to  the  Buddha.  One  day  Visaka 
visited  the  Buddha  in  the  company  of  King  Bimbisara.  He  listened  to 
a  sermon  and  became  a  budding  saint  (, sotapanna ).  On  his  return,  he 
was  a  different  individual.  Strange  did  he  appear  to  his  wife.  She  in¬ 
quired  for  the  reasons.  Then  he  confessed  that  his  mind  had  under¬ 
gone  a  transformation  to  something  “rich  and  strange”  Dhammadinna 
promptly  asked  for  permission  to  go  to  Buddha.  Visaka  could  not  but 
consent.  She  was  sent  in  a  golden  palanquin.  She  was  ordained  as  a 
nun.  She  felt  that  if  she  were  to  be  unsuccessful  in  the  life  of  Bhikk- 
hunl  then  her  purpose  of  joining  the  noble  Sangha  was  in  vain.  She 
repaired  to  a  solitary  place  and  strove  with  might  and  main  to  obtain 
the  fruit  of  arahatship.  Her  past  resolution  with  good  kamma  had  the 
desired  effect.  She  became  an  arahat.  As  such  she  visited  the  home 
town  of  Rajagaha  so  that  she  could  be  of  service  to  her  fellow  crea¬ 
tures  who  knew  her.  The  erstwhile  husband  did  not  understand.  He 
thought  that  her  mission  was  a  failure  and  that  she  was  returning 
empty  handed.  The  husband  plied  her  with  questions  and  she  deftly 
answered  them.  Finally  he  asked  her  about  Nibbana.  Here  he  was  out 
of  his  depth.  He  was  not  so  advanced.  He  was  at  sea  with  her 
answers.  So  she  referred  him  to  the  Buddha  who  not  only  concurred 
but  also  extolled  Dhammadinna  for  her  learning  the  lesser  Vedalla 
Sutta  in  the  Majjhima  Nikaya.  Not  long  afterwards  the  Buddha,  ad¬ 
dressing  the  monks  and  laity,  declared  that  Venerable  Dhammadinna 
was  undoubtedly  the  foremost  in  expounding  the  Dhamma  among  the 
female  disciples  of  the  noble  Sangha. 
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He  Who  Is  Rid  Of  Defilements 

26  (39)  The  Story  of  Angulimala  the  Fearless  (Verse  422) 

This  religious  instruction  was  given  by  the  Buddha  while  He 
was  in  residence  at  Jetavana,  with  reference  to  Venerable 
Angulimala.  This  story  is  related  in  the  commentary  on  the 
stanza  beginning  “The  niggardly  go  not  to  the  world  of  the  dei¬ 
ties.”  For  it  is  there  said:  The  monks  asked  Angulimala, 
“Brother  Angulimala,  were  you  not  afraid  when  you  saw  the 
rogue  elephant  standing  before  you  holding  a  parasol?”  “No, 
brethren,  I  was  not  afraid.”  The  monks  said  to  the  Buddha, 
“Venerable,  Angulimala  utters  falsehood.”  The  Buddha  re¬ 
plied,  “Monks,  my  son  Angulimala  has  no  fear.  For  monks  like 
my  son  are  of  all  the  noble  ones  who  have  rid  themselves  of  the 
depravities  the  noblest,  and  have  no  fear.” 

Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  422) 

usabham  pavaram  vTram  mahesim  vijitdvinam  anejam 

•  i.  •  •  •  t/  •  • 

nahdtakam  buddham  tarn  aham  brahmanam  brumi 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

usabham :  a  bull  -  a  leader;  pavaram :  noble;  vTram:  full  of 
effort;  mahesim :  a  great  sage;  vijitdvinam’.  who  has  fully 
conquered;  anejam :  devoid  of  craving;  nahdtakam:  who 
has  washed  away  evil;  buddham :  knowing  the  essentials; 
tarn:  him;  aham:  I;  brahmanam  brumi:  declare  a  brahmana 

He  is  a  bull  in  his  power  to  forge  ahead.  He  is  a  great  sage 
as  he  has  realized  the  essentials.  He  has  conquered  death. 
He  is  devoid  of  all  blemishes.  He  has  washed  away  all  evil. 
He  has  awakened  to  the  essentials.  That  person,  I  describe 
as  a  brahmana. 
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Commentary 


The  story  of  Ahgulimala.  This  was  a  man  of  extremes.  He  is  of  a  unique 
record.  A  bandit  who  has  made  good.  His  career  offers  a  contrast.  He  was 
born  to  a  counsellor,  called  Bhaggawa,  to  the  king  of  Kosala.  According  to 
custom  the  child  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Taxila  where  he  had  a  distin¬ 
guished  career.  His  name  was  converted  to  Ahimsaka  (harming  none) 
partly  because  he  hailed  from  a  family  whose  shield  was  untarnished  by 
crime,  and  partly  because  of  the  child’s  character.  He  excelled  in  study 
and  in  sports.  Soon,  he  incurred  the  jealousy  and  hostility  of  his  colleagues 
who  plotted  against  him.  But  he  was  very  strong  due  to  his  ministrations  in 
a  former  birth  to  a  Pacceka  Buddha.  His  enemies  could  not  prevail  against 
him.  He  was  a  favourite  of  the  vice  chancellor  of  the  university.  Soon,  he 
incurred  hostility  due  to  the  whispering  campaigns  of  his  enemies.  They 
spoke  of  his  illicit  love  to  his  wife.  But  he,  too,  being  a  clever  and  learned 
man,  bided  his  time  to  compass  his  death.  When  the  leave-taking  took 
place,  he  asked  for  the  usual  tribute  due  from  a  student  to  a  teacher  in  the 
shape  of  an  extraordinary  request.  He  asked  for  one  thousand  right  thumbs 
of  human-beings.  Ahimsaka  was  taken  aback  and  promptly  refused  so 
sanguinary  a  request.  But  the  end  was  adamant.  In  the  event  of  refusal  a 
curse  would  be  on  him.  Again  and  again  he  pleaded  in  vain  for  another 
tribute.  There  was  no  escape  from  the  rigid  ancient  custom  as  the  tribute 
was  in  lieu  of  past  tuition  fees.  So  Ahimsaka  demurred  -  consented  in  or¬ 
der  to  preserve  the  learning,  for  a  refusal  would  act  as  a  blight.  Having 
armed  himself,  he  repaired  to  the  forest  called  Jalita  in  the  Kosala  king¬ 
dom.  He  killed  all  and  sundry  who  ventured  into  his  domain.  But  the 
thumbs  could  not  be  preserved.  Either  the  wild  animals  ate  them,  or  they 
became  rotten.  He  therefore  got  a  garland  made  and  was  wearing  it.  Hence 
he  was  called  ‘Anguli  Mala’  He  had  999  thumbs  and  was  anxious  to  se¬ 
cure  one  more  to  close  this  bloody  chapter.  His  teacher  thought  Anguli 
Mala  would  never  survive  the  campaign.  He  would  assuredly  be  slain  in 
the  process,  or  taken  captive  by  the  king.  It  was  a  fateful  morning.  The 
king,  on  receiving  complaints  from  the  people  was  setting  out  to  capture 
the  bandit,  dead  or  alive.  His  mother  Mantani  was  anxious  about  the  fate 
of  her  son.  She  implored  her  husband  to  warn  the  son  of  the  impending 
danger.  But  he  would  have  none  of  it.  So  the  mother’s  love  urged  her  to 
plunge  into  the  forest,  alone  crying  out  that  the  son  must  pay  heed  to  the 
family  tradition  by  giving  up  killing  and  that  the  king’s  army  was  on  the 
march  to  capture  him.  It  was  very  likely  that  the  bandit  might  not  spare  his 
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own  mother,  for  he  was  desperate.  The  all-compassionate  Buddha  saw  his 
impending  doom.  He  knew  that  he  was  destined  to  be  an  arahat  in  this 
very  life.  He  saw  the  possibilities  of  redemption.  So  He  planted  Himself, 
despite  warnings  from  the  passers  by,  between  the  robber  and  his  mother. 
Here  the  robber  saw  that  the  perfect  thumb  of  the  Buddha  would  be  a  fit¬ 
ting  finale  to  the  series  of  bloody  thumbs.  So  Anguli  Mala  hurried  towards 
the  Buddha  as  was  his  custom  with  his  sword  up  lifted.  The  Buddha  was 
going  at  a  measured  pace,  but  with  all  his  speed  Anguli  Mala  was  not  able 
to  catch  up  the  Buddha.  This  was  willed  by  the  Buddha.  It  was  a  psychic 
feat  of  the  Buddha.  Anguli  Mala  had  come  to  the  end  of  his  tether  by  run¬ 
ning  so  fast  and  so  long.  In  utter  desperation,  with  beads  of  perspiration 
coursing  from  his  body  he  shouted  out  to  the  Buddha  to  stop  -  Tittha 
Samana.  But  the  Buddha  said  that  he  had  stopped.  He,  too,  must  also  stop. 
The  word  ‘stop’  galvanised  him.  To  a  potential  arahat  it  has  a  wealth  of 
meaning.  It  was  closely  related  to  samsara  -  this  ceaseless  round  of  births 
and  deaths.  He  asked  the  meaning  of  the  word  which  he  had  temporarily 
lost  sight  of.  When  he  was  running  the  Buddha  must  have  moved,  so 
thought  Anguli  Mala.  Could  it  be  that  the  Buddha  was  guilty  of  a  false¬ 
hood.  So  Anguli  Mala  requested  the  Buddha  to  unfold  the  meaning  of 
stopping.  This  was  the  opening  the  Buddha  sought  and  the  Buddha 
preached  with  precision  and  unerring  skill.  Anguli  Mala  flung  the  garland 
and  weapons  aside.  He  begged  for  ordination.  At  the  end  of  the  sermon  he 
became  an  arahat  by  the  application  of  ‘ehi  bhikkhu  formula  of  the 
Buddha.  With  Anguli  Mala  the  arahat  the  Buddha  went  back  to  the  temple. 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  king  to  visit  the  Buddha  on  the  eve  of  a  hazardous 
campaign.  The  Buddha  inquired  the  cause  of  the  armed  expedition.  The 
king  explained.  The  Buddha  told  the  king  that  Anguli  Mala  was  in  the 
temple.  Hearing  the  very  name  mentioned  the  king  was  trembling.  So  fear¬ 
some  was  the  report  of  Angulimala.  The  Buddha  hastened  to  explain  that 
Anguli  Mala  in  the  temple  was  a  far  different  being  from  the  bloody  bandit 
he  was;  Anguli  Mala  would  not  now  even  harm  an  ant.  Though  an  arahat, 
the  name  stuck.  One  day  on  his  rounds,  Venerable  Anguli  Mala  heard  the 
birth  pangs  of  an  expectant  mother  in  labour.  Other  Maha  arahats  must 
have  heard  the  cries.  But  none  of  them  was  moved  to  the  extent  of  Vener¬ 
able  Anguli  Mala.  He  approached  the  Buddha  and  confessed  his  concern 
at  such  suffering  and  begged  the  Buddha  to  allay  the  anguish.  The  Buddha 
asked  him  to  meditate  upon  the  power  of  truth  -  inasmuch  as  Anguli  Mala 
was  entirely  devoid  since  birth  of  cruelty,  so  by  virtue  of  that  truth,  the 
suffering  may  be  assuaged.  Such  was  the  blessing  he  was  asked  to  give. 
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The  Giver  And  Receiver  Of  Alms 

26  (40)  It  is  the  Giver  who  makes  the  Gift  (Verse  423) 

This  verse  was  spoken  by  the  Buddha  while  He  was  in  resi¬ 
dence  at  Jetavana,  with  reference  to  a  question  asked  by  Brah¬ 
man  Devahita. 

For  once  upon  a  time  the  Buddha  suffered  from  disorder  of  the 
humors  and  sent  Venerable  Upavana  to  Brahman  Devangika 
for  hot  water.  The  venerable  went  to  the  brahman,  told  him  the 
Buddha  was  suffering  from  disorder  of  the  humors,  and  asked 
him  for  hot  water.  When  the  brahman  heard  the  Buddha’s  re¬ 
quest,  his  heart  was  filled  with  joy.  “How  fortunate  for  me,”  he 
exclaimed,  “that  the  Buddha  should  send  to  me  for  hot  water!” 
The  brahman  gave  the  venerable  hot  water  and  a  jar  of  molas¬ 
ses,  ordering  one  of  his  men  to  carry  the  hot  water  on  a  pingo. 
The  venerable  caused  the  Buddha  to  bathe  himself  in  hot  water 
and  then,  mixing  the  molasses  with  hot  water,  gave  it  to  the 
Buddha  to  drink.  The  Buddha’s  ailment  immediately  abated. 

The  brahman  thought  to  himself,  “To  whom  should  one  give 
alms  to  obtain  a  great  reward?  I  will  ask  the  Buddha.”  So  he 
went  to  the  Buddha  and  asked  him  about  the  matter,  giving  this 
stanza: 

To  whom  shall  one  give  alms? 

To  whom  must  alms  be  given  to  get  a  great  reward? 

How,  for  the  giver,  does  the  reward  become 
a  great  one? 

Said  the  Buddha  to  the  brahman,  “The  alms  of  such  a  brahman 
as  this,  yield  abundant  fruit.”  And  proclaiming  his  conception 
of  the  true  brahman,  He  gave  the  stanza. 
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Explanatory  Translation  (Verse  423) 


yd  pubbenivdsam  vedT  saggdpdyam  ca  passati, 

atho  jdtikkhayam  patto  abhinnd  vosito  mum 

sabbavositavdsdnam  tam  aham  brdhmanam  brumi 

•  •  •  •  • 

yd  muni :  if  some  sage;  pubbenivdsam :  former  births;  vedi: 
knows;  saggdpdyam  ca:  heaven  and  hell;  passati :  per¬ 
ceives;  atho:  besides;  jdtikkhayam:  to  the  ends  of  exist¬ 
ence;  patto:  has  reached;  abihha:  seeing  with  supreme 
wisdom;  vosito:  accomplished  all;  mum:  a  sage;  sab- 
bavositavdsdnam:  who  has  completed  the  life  of  the  truth 
seeker,  by  attaining  the  highest;  tam:  that  perfect  person; 
aham:  I;  brdhmanam  brumi:  declare  a  brahmana. 

He  knows  his  former  existences.  He  has  the  capacity  to  see 
heaven  and  hell  —  states  of  ecstasy  and  states  of  woe.  He  has 
ended  the  cycle  of  existences.  He  has  his  higher  awareness.  He 
has  reached  the  state  of  a  sage.  He  has  achieved  the  final  per¬ 
fection.  Him,  I  describe  as  a  brahmana. 


Commentary 

The  story  of  Venerable  Upavana:  According  to  the  story  that  gives 
rise  to  this  stanza,  the  Buddha  sent  Venerable  Upavana  to  Brahmin 
Devangika.  This  is  the  story  of  Venerable  Upavana: 

The  story  of  his  past  life  occurred  after  the  passing  away  of  Padumut- 
tara  Buddha.  The  occasion  was  the  enshrining  of  the  relics.  A  mighty 
dagoba  was  being  built  by  beings  -  human  and  divine.  He  was  a  poor 
man  who  had  a  shawl  as  a  part  of  his  dress.  He  got  this  shawl  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned.  He  honoured  the  relics  by  planting  the  same  as  a  ban¬ 
ner  on  a  long  bamboo,  by  the  side  of  the  dagoba. 
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An  evil  spirit  chief  called  Abhisammathaka  had  the  shawl  secretly 
planted  on  the  top  of  the  dagoba.  When  he  saw  what  had  happened,  his 
joy  knew  no  bounds.  By  reason  of  this  merit,  he  never  failed  to  have  a 
following,  wherever  he  was  born.  He  was  always  a  leader.  He  was  born 
many  times  as  Sakka,  king  of  deities,  or  as  a  powerful  king  (chakravar- 
thirdja).  Thereafter,  he  was  born  in  this  dispensation,  in  a  brahmin’s 
family.  He  was  named  Upavana. 

He,  too,  became  well-versed  in  Vedic  lore.  He  was  an  attendant  of  the 
Buddha  before  Venerable  Ananda  took  up  the  task.  Upon  the  Buddha 
falling  ill,  Upavana  went  to  a  lay  supporter,  or  dayaka,  and  extolled  the 
virtue  of  the  Buddha.  He  procured  from  him  warm  water  and  suitable 
medicine  and  rendered  medical  aid  to  cure  the  Buddha.  Thereafter,  he 
applied  himself  to  the  monk’s  life  so  incessantly  that  in  no  time  he  be¬ 
came  an  arahat. 

There  was  a  notable  incident  in  connection  with  the  passing  away  of 
the  Blessed  One.  While  he  was  standing  by  the  couch,  fanning,  the 
Buddha  requested  him  to  leave.  All  present  were  struck  by  the  remark. 
The  elder  Ananda,  who  was  as  usual  the  spokesman,  inquired  as  to  the 
reason.  The  Buddha  told  Ananda  how  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the 
invisible  world,  powerful  devas  and  evil  spirits,  were  hunting  for  every 
inch,  and  often  pin-points,  of  available  space  to  have  a  last  look  at  the 
Buddha.  It  is  no  secret  that,  unlike  in  the  case  of  worldings  who  were 
transparent  to  the  gaze  of  devas  and  all,  arahats  were  not.  Therefore, 
Venerable  Upavana  had  to  allow  them  a  way  to  see. 

He  was  one  of  the  eighty  arahats  of  the  noble  Sangha. 
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